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PREFACE 


The  great  increas^of  knowledge  concerning  those  morbid 
conditions  of  the  human  body  commonly  but  erroneously  de- 
scribed as  mental  diseases,  and  the  resulting  improvements 
made  in  recent  years  in  the  methods  employed  in  the  investiga- 
tion and  treatment  of  them,  may  in  part  be  urged  as  justifying 
the  publication  of  another  book  on  Psychiatry. 

No  higher  or  more  imperative  duty  confronts  the  State 
and  institutions  of  learning  than  that  of  encouraging,  in  every 
possible  manner,  the  prosecution  of  studies  which  promise  to 
result  in  the  determination  of  the  snurces  of  rational  thought 
and  action;  but  it  ts  evident  that  the  main  burden  of  the  work 
must  be  borne  by  the  medical  profession,  from  whose  ranks 
must  come  the  leaders  of  any  movement  which  has  for  Its 
object  the  prevention  and  cure  of  the  diseases  characterized 
by  defective  or  perverted  functioning  of  the  brain. 

In  writing  this  book  I  have  made  no  attempt  to  compose 
an  exhaustive  treatise;  my  main  object  has  lieen  to  call  atten- 
tion to  that  aspect  of  the  subject  which  is  in  acccird  with  tlie 
results  of  observations  as  they  are  conducted  to-day  at  the  bed- 
side and  in  the  Ialx>nitory ;  and  while  presenting  the  different 
view*  of  leading  authorities  in  a  manner  readily  to  be  compre- 
hended by  students  of  this  important  branch  of  medicine,  to 
stimulate  to  greater  activity  the  interest  in  the  investigation  of 
problems  in  the  solution  of  which  will  he  found  the  means  of 
increasing  the  brain  power  o!  the  nation. 

If  this  Iwok  shall  in  any  way  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it 
has  been  written,  it  will  be  in  large  part  due  to  the  encourage- 
ment and  advice  of  many  friends,  to  whom  I  gratefully  acknowl- 
edge my  indebtedness. 

S.  P. 
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PSYCHIATRY 


CHAPTER    I 

THE     IMPORTANCE,     SCOPE,     AND     METHODS     OF     MODERN 
PSYCHIATRY  * 

Psychiatry  is  a  branch  of  general  medicine.  One  of  its 
objects  is  to  investigate  the  causes,  course,  and  termination  of 
those  diseases  whose  chief  symptoms  are  characterized  by 
anomalies  in  the  so-called  mental  processes.  The  ultimate  aim 
of  these  studies  should  be,  first  and  foremost,  to  find  and  then 
to  apply  the  means  best  adapted  to  promote  normal  thinking ; 
for  the  actual  cure  of  cases  of  alienation  is  a  matter  of  sec- 
ondary importance  in  comparison  with  the  discovery  of  methods 
of  pre\-enting  its  spread. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  amount  of  interest  taken  by  the 
public  in  all  matters  affecting  its  general  welfare,  it  would 
hardly  seem  necessary  to  make  a  special  plea  for  the  granting  of 
opportimities  for  study  and  investigation  to  those  whose  chief 
interest  is  to  ascertain  the  surest  and  best  means  of  promoting 
radona]  thought  and  action.  If  Norman  Lockyer's  dictum  be 
true,  that  "  a  struggle  has  b^un  in  which  science  and  brains  are 
to  take  the  place  of  sword  and  sinews,"  is  it  not  desirable  that 

'■  CcwSes,  Edward :  Advanced  Profeuional  Woiit  in  HoifntaU  for  the 
Tt"-^^  Am.  JouTD.  InsaiL,  toL  Ix,  189BL  Ganpp,  R.:  Ueber  die  Gren- 
Td  ^^rhianischer  Erkeontitiss.  CentralU.  1  Ncrrmhctlk.  n.  Psfcb.,  Jan- 
Ear,  igo^  Basden,  H.  H.:  Recent  Tddendcs  in  the  Thtorj  of  the  Psy- 
diii.^  ard  PbjrsicaL  The  Psychological  Bulletin,  Literary  Section  of 
?ir=>;l  Reriew,  March  15,  1904.  Meyer,  Adolf:  A  Few  Trends  in 
Hitzer^  Pi7chiatT7.  Hoch,  Angost:  A  Rniew  of  Psjchological  and 
?^Tia:^:$^caI  Expcriroeota  done  in  Connection  with  the  Study  of  MemaJ 
TrjOti^s-  The  Piydiologkal  Bnlletin  (Psycbolo^  Review),  voL  i,  Kos.  7 
a=ii  5.  ,'=«  :>  1904. 
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PSYCHIATRY 


some  concerted  and  well-directed  effort  be  made  to  find  out  tlie 
most  efficacious  way  of  increasing  the  brain  power  of  the 
nation?  If  tlie  question  of  the  mental  health  of  a  community 
is  one  of  vital  importance,  how  long  will  the  investigations 
relating  lo  its  preservation  be  carried  on  under  such  discour- 
aging conditions  as  now  exist  in  this  country?  With  the  rapid 
growth  of  modern  civilization  the  duties  of  the  alienist  are 
every  day  becoming  more  arduous  and  complex ;  and  yet  at  tlie 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  particularly  in  the  United 
States  and  England,  he  finds  himself  poorly  equipped  to  grapple 
with  the  problems  forced  upon  him  not  only  in  his  routine  prac- 
tice, but  also  by  the  State  and  by  society  at  large.  What  is 
insanity?  How  may  the  ravages  of  the  scourge  be  lessened? 
How  far  arc  individuals  responsible  for  their  actions?  These 
and  other  problems  of  equally  grave  import,  toucliing  tlie  very 
foundations  of  the  social  structure,  are  daily  propounded.  But 
that  in  reality  die  public  are  wholly  indifferent  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  these  questions  arc  answered  is  clearly  proved  by  the 
fact  that  no  suitable  provision  has  yet  been  made  in  this  country 
for  giving  instruction  in  psychiatr)%  and  that  serious  investiga- 
tions concerning  the  nature  of  mental  diseases  have  scarcely 
been  begun.  Nor  does  it  appear  logical  tliat  in  die  face  of  this 
lamentable  state  of  affairs  the  opinion  of  the  so-called  expert 
on  insanity  is  daily  sought  for  and  forms  the  basis  upon  which 
even  the  issues  of  life  and  death  arc  decided.  Fortunate  would 
be  the  community  in  which  there  was  a  fully  equipped  and  well- 
organized  psychiatrical  clinic  under  the  control  of  a  uni%'crsity 
and  dedicated  to  the  solution  of  these  and  similar  problems. 
The  mere  presence  of  such  an  institution  would  indicate  that 
people  were  as  much  interested  in  endeavoring  to  increase  the 
public  sanity  as  they  arc  in  the  results  of  exploration  in  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  or  in  the  discovery  of  a  new  star. 
There  is  no  department  of  metlicine  in  which  the  investi- 
gator needs  to  be  in  more  intimate  touch  with  the  advances  of 
modern  science  than  in  psychiatry.  The  problems  to  be  solved 
by  it  arc  mainly  of  general,  not  special,  interest.  It  not  only 
forms  a  branch  of  general  nKdicinc,  but  should  be  classed  with 


SCOPE    AND   METHODS 


I 


Studies.  Science  has  demonstrated  that  the 
&1  'ttlOug'ht,  action,  volition,  and  emotion,  popularly 
referred  to  as  forms  of  insanity,  are  the  expression  of  a  disor- 
dered functioning  of  the  central  nerv<nis  system.  Gradually  wc 
are  awakening  to  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  same  gen- 
eral methods  of  investigation  that  are  applicable  in  the  study  of 
a1]  biological  sciences  may  be  successfully  adopted  in  attacking 
the  problems  connected  with  mental  diseases. 

Let  us  consider  very  briefly  the  methods  which  the  alienist 
may  employ  in  dealing  with  psychic  phenomena.  The  problems 
to  be  solved  can  be  approached  from  several  stand-points  which 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  can  be  described  as  psychological, 
clinical,  chcmico-physical,  and  anatomico-pathological.  A  word 
may  here  be  said  regarding  the  attitude  of  the  alienist  towards 
the  study  of  mental  phenomena  or  the  functions  of  tlie  cerebral 
cortex.  Instead  of  contenting  himself  with  a  naive  psycliology 
founded  upon  tlieory  and  speculation,  he  has  Ijecn  taught  to 
rely  upon  the  basis  of  steady,  painstaking  observation,  sub- 
stantiating his  results  whenever  possible  by  experiment.  And 
by  these  methods  alone  will  it  become  possible  to  attain  a  com- 
prehensive rational  understanding  of  the  nature  of  insanity. 
The  point  of  view  of  the  modem  physiologist,  that  organic 
processes  are  referable  to  physico-chemical  changes,  offers  an- 
other vantage  ground,  since  physiology  also  teaches  that  ma- 
terial changes  in  any  organ  give  rise  to  disorders  of  function. 
The  brain  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Changes  in  conscious- 
ness, anomalies  in  the  emotional  life,  impairment  of  volition, 
arc  merely  expressions  of  a  disturbance  in  equilibrium  of  the 
functions  of  the  brain.  In  this  country,  particularly,  the  alienist 
is  singularly  indebted  to  the  physiologist  and  to  the  psycholo- 
gist, not  only  for  keeping  alive  and  stimulating  interest  in  the 
sttidy  of  mental  phenomena,  but  also  for  valuable  contributions 
that  have  been  made  by  both  to  our  knowledge  of  the  functions 
of  tlie  central  nen'ous  system.  So  little  is  known,  so  much  still 
remains  to  be  found  out,  and  the  speculative  tendency  in  certain 
quarters  is  so  strong,  that  the  temptation  to  substitute  theory 
for  observation  and  experiment  has  to  be  met  and  resisted  at 
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«very  turn.  The  relation  of  body  and  mind  is  still  an  entidngr 
theme  for  tiic  philosopher,  but  to  spend  valuable  time  in  tlieoriz- 
ing  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  ultimate  solution  of  this 
problem  will  be  effected  belongs  only  to  those  who  live  in  a 
realm  that  is  far  afield  from  the  path  of  the  clinician.  "Kcvt 
points  of  view  are  always  desirable,  if  they  ultimately  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  additional  facts;  but  psychiatry  cannot  afford 
to  build  u|KJn  shifting  sands.  The  theories  of  psycho-physic 
parallelism  and  of  neo-vitalism  may  afford  useful  working 
hypotheses  to  many  investigators,  but  tlieir  adoption  as  philo- 
sophical creeds  should  be  a  matter  of  no  concern  to  the  alienist. 
The  attempt  to  establish  a  "  psychological  basis"  for  the  study 
of  mental  disease  is  quite  as  undesirable  as  would  be  the  attempt 
to  limit  clinical  medicine  to  the  mere  study  of  symptoms.  The 
psychological  method  is  a  useful  aid  to  investigation,  hut  to 
consider  its  scope  and  methods  as  the  end-all  of  modern  psy- 
chiatry shows  no  appreciation  of  the  advances  that  have  already 
been  made.  Great  as  has  been  the  stimulus  derived  from  psy- 
cholt^'cal  studies,  the  alienist  fully  appreciates  that  his  line  of 
investigation  differs  essentially  from  that  of  the  psychologist. 

But  before  pointing  out  more  in  detail  the  positive  advan- 
tages derived  from  the  new  psychology  a  word  of  caudon  is 
necessary.  The  facts  derived  from  observation  and  cxi)eri- 
mcnt  have  thwarted  the  attempts  of  those  who  have  tried  to 
transfonn  the  useful  working  hypotheses  expressed  in  the 
theory  of  psycho-physic  parallelism  into  dogmas.  Even  those 
who  were  formerly  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  this  doctrine 
arc  now  willing  to  admit  that,  while  the  parallelism  may  hold 
in  the  case  of  the  simpler  sensations,  it  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
more  complicated  psychic  phenomena.  Even  in  the  analysis  of 
the  simpler  mental  phenomena*  it  is  impossible  to  correlate  the 
so-called  mental  and  physical  events.  In  all  the  cerebral  pro- 
cesses, from  the  simplest  sensations  to  the  most  complex  psychic 
frfienomena,  there  is  a  series  of  physico-chemical  changes  that 
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s  known,  have  no  immediate 
correlates  in  the  mental  sphere.  A  series  of  ether  vibrations 
strike  the  ear  and  the  individual  may  become  conscious  of  a 
musical  note.  How  is  each  event  in  this  physical  chain  to  be 
correlated  with  those  comprising  the  psydiic  phenomenon? 
And,  in  fact,  do  not  the  teachings  of  modern  science  demonstrate 
the  futility  of  such  an  attempt?  According  to  the  psycho- 
physical theory  the  individual  events  in  one  place  are  not  con- 
trasted with  those  in  the  other,  but  what  is  actually  attempted 
is  the  establistuiient  of  a  parallelism  between  a  whole  series  of 
events  on  the  physical  side  with  those  in  the  mental  sphere. 

But  it  may  be  asked.  Who  shall  determine  exactly  the  two 
series  of  c^'cnts  that  are  to  be  contrasted?  What  is  to  be  called 
physical  and  what  mental;  and  what  censor  shall  decide  the 
question  for  us?  The  careful  analysis  of  the  cerebral  functions 
has  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  artificial  barriers  that  were 
supposed  to  separate  them  from  each  other.  The  differences 
of  gradation  but  not  of  quality  are  recognized.  The  power  of 
discrimination  between  violet  and  yellow,  heat  and  cold,  plea- 
sure and  pain,  represents  to  each  sentient  individual  important 
distinctions,  but  by  what  right  do  we  assume  that  in  the  final 
analysis  these  differences  are  not  referable  to  physical  processes 
that  vary  only  in  degree  and  intensity?  For  all  that  we  know 
to  the  contrary  there  are  no  abrupt  divisions  or  chasms  to  be 
crossc<l.  The  cerebral  processes  vary,  but  they  do  so  by  de- 
grees, by  shading  off  into  each  other  without  gap  and  without 
break  in  continuity. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of 
far  more  active  cooperation  in  America  between  psychologist 
and  psychiatrist  were  there  not  abundant  c\'idcnce  of  the  lack 
of  communism  of  interests.  Two  facts  have  contributed  to 
this  unfortunate  condition.  In  the  first  place,  too  many  stu- 
dents of  norma!  mental  phenomena  start  with  philosophical 
speculation  and  make  exact  observation  and  tlie  recording 
of  facts  of  merely  secondarj'  importance.  '  This  attitude  in  a 
measure  accounts  for  the  widespread  and  not  unjustifiable 
scepticism  abroad  as  to  the  true  merit  of  many  of  the  so-called 
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psychological  investigations.  And  again,  when  a  recognizecl 
leader  in  the  modern  school  of  psycholog>'  has  actually  admitted 
defeat  and  declared  that  his  specialty  never  can  become  » 
science,  is  it  to  be  expected  that  the  wares  he  offers  for  sale  are 
to  be  taken  at  more  than  their  appraised  value?  But,  happily, 
although  he  may  have  succeeded  in  demonstrating  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  his  own  methods,  he  has  failed  signally  in  the  attempt 
to  prove  that  all  others  are  equally  untrustworthy.  More  hopeful 
investigators — and,  fortunately,  ihcy  represent  the  large  major- 
ity of  psycliologists — still  have  failh  in  the  efficacy  of  patient 
and  well-directed  observation.  The  end  is  not  yet  in  view,  but 
a  bright  and  brilliant  page  is  being  written,  and  even  in  the  face 
of  what  seem  to  be  insuperable  difficulties  the  investigator,  in 
the  light  of  the  advances  that  have  been  made  ance  Herbart's 
day,  finds  reason  to  take  courage  and  begin  the  attack  anew. 
Observation,  whether  it  be  introspective  in  character  or  be 
applied  to  the  study  of  mental  phenomena  noted  in  others,  is 
bdng'  carried  on  with  more  rigorous  exactitude  than  ever  be- 
fore. This  is  still  the  period  of  critical  analysis.  The  period 
of  synthesis  will  come  as  soon  as  the  methods  of  introspection, 
of  obser\-ation  of  the  normal  and  abnormal  mental  processes, 
and  of  experiment  stand  the  crucial  tests  applied  to  them. 

A  few  important  facts  have  been  unearthed  that  have  given 
us  new  points  of  view,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this  extension  of 
the  horizon  many  of  the  immediate  clinical  problems  have 
become  less  complex  as  the  old  riddles  Iiave  been  re-stated  in  the 
language  of  the  phj-siologist,  thus  rendering  an  attack  with 
promise  of  success  no  longer  an  improbability.  In  the  analysts 
of  sensations  Mach  *  and  others  have  at  least  formulated  work- 
ing hypotheses  of  great  practical  value.  Furthermore,  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  the  various  muscle,  joint,  and  complex 
organic  sen.sations  not  only  play  an  important  role  in  the  physi- 
ologv-  of  sensibility,  but  are  also  intimately  related  to  the 
higher  mental  processes.  Within  the  last  two  decades  the  con- 
stantly increasing  numlwr  of  publications  devoted  to  studies 
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in  p«ycho-patholog>-  have  given  a  nev;  impetus  to  clinical 
psycliiatrj'.  These  and  similar  studies  have  shown  that  the 
methods  used  in  the  laboratory  to  investigate  the  problems  of 
nomia]  brain  physiology  necessitate  modification  before  they 
can  be  adapted  to  meet  the  conditions  in  the  ward,  and  as  a  re- 
sult attempts  arc  in  progress  to  select  for  investigation  methods 
ss  simple  as  possible  which  may  be  applied  to  the  study  of  indi- 
cascs  by  the  clinician  at  the  bedside.    Psycho-pathology 

not  begin  and  end  merely  by  measuring  the  promptness  of 
reactions;  its  chief  ser\'icc  has  been  in  an  analysis  of  the 
attention,  in  the  study  of  the  character  of  the  individual  reac- 
tions, of  the  anomalies  of  connected  thought,  and  in  investi- 
gating the  sharpness  and  correctness,  under  varj-ing  conditions, 
of  individual  judgment  One  result  of  all  tliis  study  has  been 
that  more  or  less  abstract  terms  can  now  be  replaced  by  simpler 
expressions  which  greatly  facilitate  the  formulation  of  the  prob- 
lems to  be  solved.  Take,  for  example,  the  analysis  of  the  mental 
symptoms  of  fatigue.  In  this  connection  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  symptomatolog)'  of  fatigue  can  not  be  expressed  in  one  con- 
crete and  homogeneous  term,  but  represents  an  aggregate  of 
sjTTiptoms.  Furthenroro,  we  know  that  the  fluctuations  of  the 
mental  functions  in  different  persons  var>'  not  only  as  conditions 
change,  but  at  different  times  of  the  day  in  the  same  individual,* 

The  investigations  that  have  for  their  aim  the  determina- 
tion of  mental  capabilities  and  individual  variations  deal  with 
problems  of  vital  significance,  and  a  word  may  be  said  in  refer- 
ence to  the  important  practical  bearing  of  these  studies.  As 
will  be  seen  later,  the  exaggeration  of  personal  reactions  or 
idiosj-ncrasies  plays  no  small  role  in  the  pathogenesis  of  insan- 
ity. A  comprehension  of  the  e\'olution  of  such  disease  pro- 
cesses, therefore,  calls  for  a  more  or  less  accurate  knowledge 
of  mental  traits  and  idiosyncrasies.  Before  he  can  expect  to 
recognize  an  incipient  mental  defect  the  physician  must  be  able 
to  form  at  least  an  approximate  estimate  of  what  is  normal,  and 
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any  attempt  to  do  this  necessitates  the  careful  study  of  cases 
and  a  minute  and  scrupulously  exact  difTerentiation  of  symp- 
toms. In  this  way  alone  will  it  be  possible  to  determine  the 
standards  of  measurements  by  which  ihc  mental  capacity,  the 
intensity  or  incongruity  of  emotional  reactions,  the  limita- 
tions of  the  volitional  processes,  and  other  conditions  can  be 
estimated.  Undoubtedly  much  of  the  indifference  exhibited  by 
the  medical  public  to  the  study  of  psychiatrj-  has  arisen  because 
alienists  have  hitherto  failed  to  enlist  the  sympatliy  of  intelli- 
gfent  physicians,  inasmuch  as  they  have  not  demonstrated  with 
sufficient  care  the  tangible  visible  reactions  in  cases  of  aliena- 
tion, and  tlie  possibility  of  provisionally  grouping  them  accord- 
ing to  their  intensity  in  some  sort  of  orderly  fashion.  Most 
of  these  phenomena  are  as  apparent  as  are  the  physical  symp- 
toms of  cardiac  or  pulmonary  disease,  and  it  is  no  less  possible 
to  obtain  a  clue  as  to  what  constitutes  the  normal  functioning 
of  the  brain  than  to  detect  impairment  of  the  respirator>*  or 
cardiac  functions.  Granting  the  truth  of  this  affirmation, — 
and  it  is  one  that  may  be  tested  by  observation, — the  immediate 
need  of  prosecuting  these  investigations  wltli  renewed  vigor 
at  once  becomes  apparent. 

One  or  two  concrete  examples  will  be  suffident  to  demon- 
strate the  demand  for  such  a  procedure.  The  opinion  of  an 
expert  is  sought  for  in  examining  a  new  recruit  who  is  desirous 
of  entering  the  ranks  of  the  army  or  navy;  and  to-day  the  uni- 
versities have  physical  directors  to  examine  into  and  pass  upon 
the  physical  condition  of  students  before  they  are  allowed  to 
compete  in  inter-collegiate  sports.  And  yet  at  the  same  time  a 
heterogeneous  mass  of  humanity,  without  any  form  of  selection 
and  utterly  regardless  of  its  fitness,  is  driven  through  a  so-called 
education.  Society  at  large  must  sooner  or  later  awaken  to  the 
realization  that  the  indiscriminate  education  of  the  masses  can 
not  be  too  strongly  condemned,  for  excessive  demands  on  the 
brain  power  of  a  community  must  ultimately  lower  not  only  the 
intellectual.  l«it  also  the  moral  standards.  Even  with  the  crude 
and  imperfect  methods  now  used  by  the  alienist,  if  the  oppor- 
tunity were  given  to  him  to  apply  his  tests,  it  would  be  possible 
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greatly  to  reduce  th'e  numbers  o£  those  who  are  seriously  injured 
mentally  and  morally  by  a  schooling  ill  adapted  to  iheir  indi- 
vidual needs  and  necessities.  Every  one  admits  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  physician  to  warn  those  with  weak  hearts  or  lungs 
not  to  overtax  those  organs.  Is  It  not  «<iually  important  that 
the  mental  welfare  of  a  conmiunity  be  safegfuarded?  Only 
some  men  arc  born  to  be  educated;  how  many  more,  unfor- 
tunately, liave  thrust  upon  them  an  education  which  is  disas- 
trous not  only  to  themselves,  but  also  to  the  commuiiily  at 
large !  To  prevent  the  sins  of  over-educated  fathers  and 
mothers  from  being  visited  upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and 
fourth  generation  is  a  problem  of  great  sociological  as  well  as 
economic  importance  to  the  state.  The  sudden  expansion  of 
mental  powers  may  be  quite  as  unfortunate  as  the  sudden  acqui- 
sition of  riches,  and  the  community  that  heedlessly  imposes 
mental  tasks  indiscriminately  upon  tlie  children  in  its  public 
schools  adds  greatly  to  the  list,  already  appalling  in  length,  of 

fthosc  who  overtax  the  capacities  of  hospitals  for  the  insane. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  trend  of  modem  psy- 

f^chiatry  do  not  need  this  reminder  of  the  fact  that  the  work  of 
the  alienist  has  an  important  bearing  on  problems  of  the  highest 
ethical  importance.  Not  only  is  the  alienist  concerned  in  the 
attempt  to  tlirow  light  upon  the  nature  and  genesis  of  insanity, 
but  as  these  investigations  necessitate  on  his  part  the  careful 
analysis  of  the  higher  cerebral  faculties  and  tlic  determination 
of  the  source  of  motives  for  action,  his  work  leads  him  to  the 
consideration  of  all  problems  connected  with  the  conduct  of  his 
fellow-creatures.  Duprat '  has  emphasized  the  fact  that  "  the 
doctor-philosopher"  of  to-day,  in  following  men  like  Charcot, 
Ribcrt,  and  Janet,  has  introduced  into  psychology  an  entirely 
new  spirit.  These  authors  have  shown  that  the  impulses  and 
vagaries  of  conduct  in  the  {jcrson  affected  with  nervous  or 
mental  disease  are  only  accentuations  of  traits  common  to  each 
individual.    .'\s  the  result  of  this  and  similar  investigations  his 
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Special  field  has  so  broadened  that  the  alienist  finds  to-day  that 
he  has  entered  the  sacred  precincts  once  occupied  solely  by  the 
metaphysician  and  the  philosopher.  The  doctrine  tfiat  all  pro- 
cesses which  distnrb  or  curtail  the  functions  of  the  nen-ous 
system  are  followed  not  only  by  defects  in  connected  thought 
and  rational  action,  but  with  equal  certainty  by  anomalies  of 
conduct  in  the  ethical  and  moral  spheres,  is  merely  a  statement 
of  facts  that  are  self-evident  to  those  whose  eyes  are  trained 
to  observe.  Those  who  would  lead  tlie  blind  must  themselves 
know  how  to  walk ;  they  must  be  sure  of  their  own  sight  and 
know  whither  they  are  going.  Theories  worked  out  in  the 
cloister,  preconceived  ideas  of  what  otiglit  to  be,  the  invocation 
of  the  categorical  imperative,  can  no  longer  supply  even  tenta- 
tive explanations  of  the  cause  and  motives  of  our  actions. 
There  is  a  preventive  morality  just  as  there  is  a  preventive 
medicine,  and  he  who  would  understand  the  former  mitst  know 
something  about  impulses,  imperative  ideas,  inhibition,  psycho- 
motor excitement,  and  suggestion.  Conduct  is  the  measure  of 
the  functional  capacity  of  the  central  nervous  system ;  and  there 
may  be  psycho-motor  excitement  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  most 
complicated  as  there  is  in  the  execution  of  the  simplest  acts,  such 
as  raising  an  arm  or  taking  a  step.  Surely  he  who  is  capable 
of  interpreting  the  simpler  phenomena,  without  making  preten- 
tious claims,  may  rightly  affirai  that  he  is  in  a  belter  position 
than  the  mere  doctrinaire  to  study  tJie  problems  of  conduct. 

Not  only  has  it  become  possible  by  simple  clinical  study  to 
analyze  many  of  the  more  complex  volitional  processes,  but 
some  of  the  fundamental  facts  nixserved  have  been  substantiated 
by  experiment.  The  various  abnormal  psychic  slates,  that  arc 
due  to  the  effects  of  alcohol,  morphin,  caffein,  the  bromides, 
and  other  poisons  upon  the  mental  processes,  have  been  studied 
and,  although  the  results  show  considerable  discrepancies,  a 
sufficient  number  of  data  have  already  been  brought  to  light  to 
justify  further  investigations  in  this  field."    Hoch's  studies,  be- 
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gun  in  Kraepelin's  laboratory  and  continued  in  this  country, 
would  have  received  far  wider  recognition  and  would  have 
served  to  arouse  the  interest  of  alienists  in  America  to  the  far- 
reaching  character  of  such  invcstifjatioiis  had  tlicrc  been  a  more 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  need  of  accurate  and  timely  ob- 
servation along  tliese  lines.  Not  only  have  the  more  elementar>' 
mental  processes  been  a  subject  of  careful  study,  but  the  emo- 
tions, tlie  volitional  processes,  the  powers  of  discrimination  and 
judgment,  and  the  complex  personality  have  been  shown  to  be 
composite,  not  single  functions,  and  "  functional  psychology 
has  at  last  succeeded  faculty  psjThoIogy."  ' 

If  now  we  turn  to  the  consideration  of  what  the  application 
of  these  psychological  methods  to  the  study  of  patients  has  ac- 
complished, it  will  be  found,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  fertile  field 
is  at  once  opened  to  investigators.  In  a  clinical  psychology  such 
as  that  exemplified  in  the  studies  of  Wernicke  and  Ziehen  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  method  readily  become 
apparent.  From  a  purely  practical  stand-point  alone  Wernicke's 
work  is  unique  and  deserves  the  attention  of  every  practical 
alienist.  Believing  as  he  docs  that  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for 
broad  comprehensive  classifications,  Wernicke  attempts  merely 
to  analyze  accurately  the  individual  symptoms  in  different  dis- 
eases in  tlic  hope  that  some  additional  clue  may  ultimately  be 
obtained  as  to  the  etiology  and  genesis  of  a  given  disorder. 
Here  we  liave  at  its  best  the  critical  analysis  of  syinptoms,  and 
no  one  who  has  carefully  studied  Wernicke's  Psychiatry  can 
fail  to  appreciate  the  evident  genius  that  is  reflected  in  this 
method.  But  the  fact  that  the  analysis  of  cases  is  so  keen  and 
the  results  of  the  observations  are  presented  in  so  clear  and 
cogent  a  manner  renders  the  defects  of  a  symptom  atologic 
grouping  all  the  more  obvious.  The  attempt  to  compare  the 
disturbances  in  the  psychic  functions  with  those  of  speech, 
although  from  a  psychological  stand-point  ingenious  and  one 
that  has  unquestionably  facilitated  the  clinical  study,  is  a 
method  of  investigation  that  can  not  by  itself  lead  the  alienist 
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to  the  goal  lie  strives  for.  Descriptive  psychiatry  has  been 
singularly  enriched  by  this  narrative  of  cases  in  terms  that  have 
not  as  yet  had  a  specific  meaning  assigned  to  them,  but  other  no 
less  important  factors  have  not  been  treated  with  equal  con- 
sideration. The  method  employed  by  Wernicke  is  a  fulfilment 
of  a  hope  expressed  by  Kahlbaum  that  a  careful  analysis  and 
study  of  the  mental  phenomena  of  the  insane  would  ultimately 
give  birlli  to  a  special  scientific  symptomatology,  the  immediate 
outcome  of  clinical  investigation  and  not  the  mere  adaptation  of 
anrent  psychological  theories  and  speculations.  No  better 
exemplification  of  the  good  that  may  be  accomplished  by  these 
refined  methods  of  analysis  can  be  brought  forward  than  by  a 
reference  to  the  studies  made  in  connection  with  the  various 
paranoiic  states.  In  the  light  of  recent  investigations  we  no 
longer  speak  of  primary  intellectual  defects,  as  if  the  intellect 
were  an  isolated  faculty,  or  compare  the  genesis  of  an  insane 
idea  1o  the  birth  of  Minerva,  inasmuch  as  carcfid  observation 
has  shown  that  the  majority  can  be  traced  to  primary  changes 
in  organic  sensations,  anomalous  emotional  states,  and  dis- 
turbances in  the  complex  of  sensations  designated  collectively 
as  the  personality.  Head"  has  shown  us  how  subtle  and  evan- 
escent may  be  these  early  changes  in  organic  consciousness,  and 
his  careful  observations  have  shown  that  the  genesis  of  the  most 
complex  mental  disturbances  may  ultimately  be  explained  by 
the  facts  brought  to  light  by  the  bedside  study  of  patients. 
Altliough  it  may  only  be  the  outline  sketch  that  he  has  as  yet 
given,  even  from  this  we  can  at  least  get  some  faint  idea  of  how 
the  intricate  paranoia-complex  develops  gradually  and  insidi- 
ously from  the  indefinite  apprehensiveness,  mild  suspiciousness, 
ill-defined  hallucinations  and  delusions  so  commonly  asso- 
ciated with  visceral  disease.  A  still  greater  refinement  of  the 
methods  employed,  a  greater  exhibition  of  patience,  a  little 
more  general  interest  in  careful  bedside  observation,  and  these 
apparently  illusive  problems  will  at  least  be  definitely  formu- 
lated. 

*  Head.  Henr>>:    Certain  Mental  Changes  that  accompany  Visceral  Dis- 
ease.   Brajo,  igoi,  p.  345> 
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Another  excellent  example  of  whnt  may  be  accomplished 
by  these  methods  may  be  found  in  Bonhoeffer's  study  of  the 
alcoholic  psychoses.  Here  the  moat  painstaking  methods  have 
been  adopted  in  the  analysis  of  the  mental  symptoms,  and  the 
diaracter  of  the  reactions  obtained  in  indi%-idual  cases  has  been 
greatly  elucidated.  If  it  is  possible,  for  instance,  in  these  psy- 
choses of  toxic  origin  to  demonstrate  the  extent  and  nature  of 
the  anomalies  of  the  cerebral  functions,  we  may  in  the  end  get 
Bome  clue  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  poison  acts. 

The  attitude  of  the  modem  alienist  was  clearly  indicated  by 
Kahlbaum*  in  the  preface  to  his  classical  work  on  catatonia. 
The  insufficiency  of  the  psychologic  method  alone  was  clearly 
pointed  out,  whereas  the  danger  of  restricting  the  study  of  a 
disease  to  the  minute  analysis  of  s>-mptoms  at  any  given  period 
was  shown  to  be  an  error  that  can  not  be  too  carefully  guarded 
against.  The  actual  advances  that  have  hctn  made  in  the  dif- 
ferentiation of  disease  groups  bear  testimony  to  the  necessity 
of  recognizing  this  principle.  The  most  prominent  example  is 
that  offered  by  the  investigations  tliat  culminated  in  the  gradual 
separation  of  the  dementia  paralytica  group  from  a  hetero- 
geneous mass  of  symptom-complexes.  This  division  was  made 
possible  by  the  study  not  merely  of  the  individual  mental  and 
physical  symptoms  at  one  period,  hut  by  a  general  survey  of  the 
whole  course  of  the  disease.  The  attempt  to  apply  a  similar 
method  to  the  study  of  other  diseases  resulted  in  the  recognition 
by  the  French  of  the  circular  insanity  (folic  circulaire).  Iso- 
lated groups  of  symptoms  were  thus  shown  to  be  related  to 
others  that  on  the  surface  had  the  appearance  of  dissimilarity, 
and  Kahlbaum  was  able  to  define  the  catatonic  symptom-com- 
plex and  Hccker  to  elucidate  hebephrenia,  or  the  so-called 
adolescent  insanity. 

Among  the  apparently  radical  departures  that  have  been 
made  in  modem  psychiatry,  unquestionably  that  of  Kraepelin 
has  attracted  tlic  most  notice.    This  investigator  believed  that 


*  Kahlbaum,  KatI:     .\bhandliingcii  uber  Psychische  Kninkheilcn   Ka- 
btonie.     Berlin,  1874. 
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the  time  was  ripe  for  an  attempt  to  sketch  out  in  a  general  way 
certain  groups  which  might  eventually  prove  to  be  disease  enti- 
ties, and  numerous  obser^-ations  have  been  brought  to  light 
which  justify  this  position.  Alienists  had  already  emphasized 
the  necessity  of  studying  the  entire  course  of  a  disease  and  not 
merely  the  isolated  symptoms  of  a  given  period.  Similar  clini- 
cal pictures  were  known  to  occur  in  a  great  variety  of  disorders, 
and  the  analysis  of  these  individual  phenomena  by  themselves, 
■without  regard  for  the  whole,  merely  impeded  progress. 
Granted  that  mental  diseases  are  not  essentially  different  from 
other  diseases  of  the  body,  no  less  regard  must  be  given  in 
psychiatry  to  the  course  and  prognosis  than  is  bestowed  upon 
them  in  other  maladies. 

Kraepelin's  departure  is,  however,  not  so  radical  as  many 
of  the  more  recent  critics  would  lead  ua  to  believe.  His  attitude 
is  that  of  the  observer  who  finds  it  essential  to  success  that 
every  factor  connected  with  the  problem  in  question  should  be 
taken  into  account  and  given  its  due  valuation.  The  symp- 
tomatologic  grouping  may,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  be 
suggestive  in  many  ways,  but  no  definite  advance  can  be  made 
by  merely  refining  tlie  methods  for  the  study  of  symptoms. 
The  process  of  discrimination  which  led  to  tlie  formation  of  the 
two  groups  of  symptoms  under  the  heads  of  manic-depressive 
insanity  and  dementia  prarcox  is  in  reality  an  excellent  example 
of  a  synthesis  carried  out  along  broad  and  comprehensive  lines. 

No  account  of  modern  psychiatry  would  be  complete  with- 
out some  mention  of  tiie  work  done  by  the  French  school,  par- 
ticularly that  of  Charcot  and  his  pupils,  in  differentiating  and 
describing  the  chief  characteristics  of  hysteria.  Here  again  the 
same  clinical  principle  has  been  applied  with  equally  successful 
residts.  Tlic  study  of  composite,  not  isolated,  pictures  has 
demonstrated  that  the  occurrence  of  hysterical  states  does  not 
necessarily  imply  the  existence  of  a  disease  entity.  To  compre- 
hend this  disorder  we  must  frequently  go  back  in  the  history  of 
the  individual  to  childhood  and  trace  the  whole  evolution  of  the 
disease  before  a  clear  and  comprehensive  idea  of  the  disorder 
becomes  possible.    Hysterical  traits  are  not  born  with  the  Indi- 
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vidual,  but  in  all  probability  functional  defects  in  the  nen-ous 
System  exist  out  of  which  tlie  hysterical  character  develops 
■whenever  there  is  sufiicicnt  provocation.  Janet's  recent  con- 
ception of  psycliastlienia  is  the  result  of  another  brithant  study 
pregnant  with  suggestion  for  future  investigation,  although 
possibly  lacking  in  some  of  its  details  the  confirmation  of  facts 
to  be  obtained  only  after  a  more  protracted  period  of  clinical 
observation.  The  advancement  in  psychiatry  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  care  and  accuracy  with  which  individual  cases 
arc  studied.  If  generalizations  arc  to  be  successfully  made,  they 
must  be  based  upon  the  scrupulously  exact  analyses  of  all  the 
factors  concerned.  Fortunately  alienists  in  this  country  have  at 
last  broken  away  from  the  conventional  method  of  merely 
recording  groups  of  symptoms  without  attempting  to  assign  the 
proper  valuation  to  the  etiology,  course,  and  termination  of  the 
disease.  Persistent  and  exact  observation  in  the  ward  and  at 
the  bedside  is  fast  taking  the  place  of  the  haphazard  and  casuis- 
tic statistical  methods  that  so  long  threatened  to  stifle  the  in- 
tellectual life  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  collecting  these 
figures.  Even  yet,  in  order  to  gratify  the  morbid  curiosity  of 
the  public,  the  results  of  imperfect  observations  are  tabulated 
and  published  in  hospital  reports,  and  these  statistical  tidbits 
are  made  to  ser\'e  as  the  basis  of  superficial  generalizations. 

The  present  is  the  time  in  which  to  perfect  the  methods  for 
the  careful  bedside  study  of  patients.  If  the  results  from  the 
laboratory  investigations  have  not  equalled  the  expectations  of 
those  who  would  reach  the  psychiatrical  Mecca  without  tiie 
toik  of  a  long  pilgrimage,  a  similar  high  standard  of  work  may 
be  profitably  adopted  by  the  clinician.  The  present  impedi- 
ments that  interfere  with  the  realization  of  this  advance  will  be 
discussed  when  we  come  to  si)ealc  of  the  "  Modern  Hospital  for 
the  Insane."  The  remarkable  advances  that  have  been  made  in 
the  treatment  of  alienation,  as  well  as  the  relation  of  the  work 
of  the  pathologist  to  the  clinical  problems,  are  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  become  the  subject  of  separate  chapters. 


CHAPTER    II 


TBE  NATURE  OF  THE  DISEASE   PROCESS   IN    ALIENATION    AHD 
ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  PATHOLOGICAL  CHANCES 

Any  attempt  to  discuss  the  nature  of  the  disease  process  in 
cases  of  mental  disorder  necessarily  brings  us  face  to  face  with 
a  number  of  problems  that  from  lime  immemorial  have  per- 
plexed even  the  most  profound  thinkers.  While  it  is  a  fact  that 
in  many  cases  of  alienation  it  is  possible  to  demonstrate  certain 
morphological  changes  in  the  central  nervous  system,  the  exact 
relation  that  these  bear  to  the  mental  symptoms  of  the  disease 
can  not  even  be  conjectured.  In  spite  of  ifiis  lack  of  continuity 
in  our  knowledge,  our  duty  in  regard  to  these  questions  is 
obvious.  Just  as  in  any  other  department  of  science  where  the 
realm  of  the  knowabic  is  limited  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
unknown,  we  must  hold  fast  to  the  little  that  we  actually  possess 
and  then  by  observation  and  experiment  endeavor  to  increase 
our  actual  store  of  facts.  Countless  investigators  in  every  de- 
partment of  science,  working  from  many  different  stand-points, 
are  attacking  the  problems  cnnnected  with  the  relations  of 
structure  and  function.  But  so  many  ideas  and  new  rela- 
tionships are  being  constantly  proposed  that,  although  certain 
theories  may  from  time  to  time  be  accepted  as  supplying  a 
provisional  working  basis,  any  attempt  at  this  time  to  interpret 
and  correlate  all  the  different  views  and  opinions  would  be  a 
hopeless  task.  So  many  hypotheses  are  being  advanced  and  the 
tendency  to  indulge  in  speculation  is  still  so  prominent  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  human  mind  that  Mach's  warning  to  the  physi- 
cist to  beware  lest  he  "out-philosophize  the  philosophers"  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  alienist  in  his  research  work. 

The  relation  o£  structural  changes  to  disorders  of  func- 
tion is  still  a  matter  of  speculation.  Nor  is  this  uncertainty 
confined  to  the  central  nervous  system,  inasmuch  as  countless 

questions  of  a  similar  nature  are  arising  in  connection  with 
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every  organ  of  the  body.  Such  being  the  case,  it  would  not 
be  strange  if  the  exact  nature  of  the  disease  process  in  cases 

I  of  alienation  should  long  remain  in  doubt.  But,  despite  these 
serious  hmitatioas,  workers  in  the  laboratory  and  clinic  should 
be  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  tlie  litlle  we  know  at  least  is 
sufficient  to  show  the  paths  along  which  the  alienist  must  pur- 

|.8U«  his  studies.  Experience  has  proved  that  the  process  causing 
the  functional  anomalies  is  a  general  one,  giving  rise  to  a  great 
complex  of  symptom.s  and  ultimately  involving  more  or  le.s.«  of 
the  whole  personality.  The  correctness  of  this  view  is  further 
substantiated  if  we  pass  from  the  consideration  of  symptoms 
to  that  of  probable  causes.  Here  too  the  multiplicity  of  factors 
of  etiological  importance  at  once  becomes  ajjparenl.  For  ex- 
ample, an  individual  has  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever  which  is 
followed  by  a  psychosis.  Is  the  fever  the  sole  exciting  agent  or 
are  other  provocative  factors  concerned?  The  latter  view  is 
undoubtedly  the  correct  one.  In  the  same  way  dementia  para- 
lytica is  not  looked  upon  merely  as  the  consequence  of  pro- 
longed over-indulgence  in  alcohol  or  of  a  specific  infection,  but 

I'the  individual  so  afHicted  is  regarded  as  having  been  in  all 

[.probability  "  half  bom  a  paretic."  .Although  definite  answers 
can  not  be  given  at  present  to  these  and  similar  question-S  at 
least  \ve  have  learned  to  recognize  the  important  fact  that  our 
investigations  of  these  problems  must  be  undertaken  from  a 

I'broad  and  comprehensive  stand-point.  What  arc  especially 
needed  in  psycliiatry  at  present  are  Intelligent,  broad-minded 
clinicians  sufficiently  in  touch  with  the  methods  and  data  of 

Imodem  science  to  be  able  to  differentiate  between  these  com- 
plex problems  awaiting  solution  and  ilecide  which  of  them 
may  be  attacked  from  the  clinical  stand-point  and  which  had 

t  belter  be  left  to  the  biologist  or  chemist. 
I  In  investigating  into  the  nature  of  the  process  in  ca.ses  of 
alienation  we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire  whether  or  not  mental 
disorders  are  to  be  classed  as  diseases  of  the  brain.  There  can  be 
ijio  doubt  that,  if  we  view  them  purely  from  the  symptomato- 
logical  stand-point.  Wernicke  is  correct  in  affirming  that  mental 
disorders  are  essentially  diseases  of  the  brain,  not  localized  but 
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general  in  character.  In  one  sense  this  position  is  thoroughly 
justifiable  and  is  an  indication  that  genuine  advances  have  been 
made  in  ps>-chiatry.  But  this  view  can  not  be  maintained  at 
present  without  some  qiialificaiion.  In  the  case  of  dementia 
paralytica  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate  a  series  of  more  or  less  spe- 
cific changes  in  the  central  nervous  system,  and  with  these 
changes  we  correlate  a  number  of  functional  modifications 
which  also,  when  grouped  together,  bear  a  specific  stamp.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  evidence  adduced  from 
dintcal  and  pathological  studies  seems  to  favor  the  current  view 
that  dementia  paralytica  is  the  result  of  a  toxic  condition, 
although  wc  arc  still  profoundly  ignorant  not  only  of  the  nature 
of  the  poison,  but  also  of  its  place  of  origin.  But  if  tiie  latter 
should  be  located  in  some  organ  outside  of  the  central  nervous 
system,  from  a  technical  stand-point  this  form  of  alienation 
can  not  be  regarded  as  being  purely  a  "  brain  disease."  An  even 
belter  illustration  is  seen  in  the  sludv  of  mental  disturbances 
associated  with  inyxtedema.  Here  it  is  known  that  the  anom- 
alies in  the  function  of  the  brain  depend  upon  disturbances  in 
the  thyroid  gland,  and  hence  it  would  be  quite  unfair  to  classify 
a  myxcedetnatous  insanity  as  a  disease  of  the  brain  alone. 

Although  the  facts  that  are  known  in  regard  to  the  his- 
tology and  pathology  of  the  central  nervous  system  are  so  few 
and  isolated  in  comparison  with  the  still  unexplored  territory, 
the  meagreness  of  the  practical  results  thus  far  obtained  by  no 
means  justifies  the  criticism  of  those  who  have  neither  sufficient 
patience  nor  training  to  enable  them  to  attain  a  broad  and  com- 
prehensive grasp  of  the  real  nature  of  the  problems  to  be  solved. 
The  many  defects  in  our  knowledge,  it  is  true,  serve  to  empha- 
size the  difficulties  with  which  the  alienist  is  confronted  in  his 
attempt  to  gain  a  more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  alienation,  but  they  need  not  deter  investigators  from  prose- 
cuting with  renewed  vigor  their  researches  in  the  realms  of 
physiology  and  anatomy.  A  few  years  ago  a  genuine  but  some- 
what premature  enthusiasm  led  not  a  few  workers  to  be- 
lieve that  the  new  methods  and  discoveries  in  the  histology 
and  pathoIog>'  of  the  central  nervous  system  promised  an  almost 
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inunedinte  solution  of  many  of  the  problems  of  clinical  psychia- 
Irj'.  This  perioti  datos  from  the  work  of  Theodor  Meynert, 
of  Vienna,  whose  influence  was  felt  so  profoundly  by  alienists 
both  in  Europe  and  this  country.  Earlier  observers  had  al- 
ready directed  their  attention  to  the  nerve-cell,  and  in  a  gen- 
eral way  many  of  its  properties  and  histological  characteris- 
tics had  already  been  recognized.  Later  on  a  great  deal  of 
energy  was  directed  towards  disentangling  the  vast  complex 
of  fibres  whidi  were  found  to  exist  everywhere  in  the  central 
nervous  system,  many  of  the  workers  being  imbued  with  the 
idea  that  were  it  possible  to  bring  order  out  of  this  chaos 
great  immediate  benefit  could  be  derived  by  the  alienist  from 
these  studies  and  a  new  association  psychalog>'  could  be 
founded  upon  an  anatomical  basis.  Unfortunately,  not  only 
were  these  hopes  not  realized  and  the  results  obtained  nega- 
tive, but,  on  the  otlier  hand,  the  habit  of  substituting  hypoth- 
eses based  upon  incomplete  anatomical  studies  for  clinical  in- 
vestigations in  some  measure  actually  delayed  even  the  proper 
fonnulation  of  the  really  essential  problems.  Nevertheless, 
genuine  advances  have  been  made  in  clinical  psychiatry,  thanks 
to  the  work  of  men  who  have  been  thoroughly  trained  them- 
selves and  who  have  sought  the  cooperation  of  the  pathologists. 
And  in  the  final  analysis  to-day  the  chief  inspiration  for  the 
clinician  must  come  from  those  who,  as  Pasteur  once  put  it, 
are  ^vorking  in  the  "  serene  peace"  of  their  lalx)ratories. 

Great  as  are  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  problems  that 
confront  tlie  alienist,  they  are  often  still  further  complicated  by 
unwise  attempts  to  interpret  immediately  clinical  symptoms  in 
■  the  light  of  the  facts  furnished  by  the  anatomist  and  pathologist 
And  the  converse  is  equally  true.  Perhaps  the  most  striking 
example  of  this  error  is  to  be  found  in  the  attempt  to  assign  to 
the  anatomical  studies  of  Flechsig  an  immediate  physiological 
importance.  All  that  was  actually  demonstrated  by  these  in- 
vestigations was  that  the  development  of  medullation  in  the 
ner>-es  Ijcsirs  some  general  relationship  to  the  appearance  of 
function,  but  it  has  by  no  means  been  established  that  the 
former  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  latter.    Indeed,  it  has  been 
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demonstrated  that  definite  nervous  reactions  may  sometimes 
precede  the  formation  of  the  medullary  sheath.  Furthermore, 
although  Flechstg  has  shown  that  certain  tracts  receive  their 
medullation  at  different  times,  these  investigations  have  not 
thrown  any  light  upon  the  great  area  that  exists  between  the 
point  in  the  cortex  where  so  many  fibres  begin  to  lose  their 
mcdtillarj'  sheath  and  the  outermost  layer,  a  space  that  is  rich 
in  cellular  elements  and  a  specific  gray  substance  of  great  mor- 
phological as  well  as  functional  importance. 

The  essential  differences  in  the  histological  structure  of  the 
various  cortical  areas  can  not,  except  in  a  very  general  way,  be 
correlated  with  the  functional  differences.  To  suppose,  for 
example,  .is  Wernicke  has  done,  that  the  consciousness  of  self, 
of  the  internal  and  of  the  external  world,  are  represented  in 
separate  layers  is  a  purely  hypothetical  conjecture.  The  whole 
subject  of  cortical  localization  needs  revision  in  the  light  of  the 
facts  more  recently  demonstrated  by  the  biologist  and  physiol- 
ogist. The  points  of  discharge  for  efferent  impulses  can  no 
longer  be  considered  as  forming  the  limitations  of  centres,  and 
the  application  of  tliis  term  itself  i.s  indefinite. 

The  work  of  .Apathy,  Nissl.  and  Bethe  has  clearly  shown 
that  (he  relation  between  nerve-cells  and  fibres  is  not  as  simple 
and  clear  as  the  earlier  investigators  would  have  led  us  to 
believe.  As  soon  as  we  are  able  to  establish  definitely  the 
relationship  between  ncrvc-cclls,  nerve-fibres,  and  the  specific 
gray  substance  in  the  cortex,  a  decided  advance  will  have  been 
made  not  only  of  importance  for  the  histologist,  but  one  which 
will  have  an  immediate  bearing  upon  certain  diseases,  particu- 
larly dementia  paralytica  and  certain  other  dementing  processes. 

Eveit  from  the  little  that  is  known  it  is  justifiable  to  con- 
clude that  the  so-called  specific  gray  substance  is  an  important 
element  in  the  central  nervous  system.  In  animals  where  this 
morphological  element  is  diffusely  arranged,  the  rellex  action 
is  simple  and  the  movements  are  incoordinatcd  ;  but  liigher  up 
in  the  scale,  when  the  distribution  of  the  gray  matter  is  limited 
to  certain  areas,  the  movements  become  correspondingly  more 
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nd  coordinated.  This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the 
1  complexity  of  reflexes  and  coordinated  movements 
is  dependent  upon  tlie  efficiency  of  the  receiving  and  elaborating 
organ.  Recent  investigations  in  morphology  and  physiology 
have  shown  that  the  ganglion-cell  h>-pothcsis  is,  after  all.  an 
inadequate  attempt  to  account  for  all  tlie  phenomena  of  reflex 
action.' 

As  yet  we  have  only  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  regard- 
ing the  blood  and  lymph-channels  of  liie  central  nervous  system, 
and  leaving  out  of  consideration  for  the  moment  the  adventitial 
lymph  spaces,  practically  nothing  is  known  in  regard  to  the 
passage  of  the  blood  through  the  brain  substance.  Recent  in- 
vestigations have  clearly  shown  that  the  so-called  extra-  or 
peri-celluIar  lymph-spaces  are  mere  artefacts,  and  this  discovery 
has  thrown  some  light  upon  certain  pathological  processes,  since 
it  is  now  definitely  known  that  the  round  nuclei  which  in  certain 
pathological  changes  are  grouped  about  the  nerve-cell  are  not 
lymphoc)1cs.  as  is  even  belie\-ed  by  some  to-day,  but  are 
neuroglia  elements. 

As  regards  tlie  nerve-cells  themselves,  it  will  be  found  that, 
valuable  as  the  earlier  contributions  were  in  giving  us  a  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  their  intimate  structure,  later  investiga- 
tions have  as  yet  failed  to  demonstrate  the  relation  of  the 
observed  changes  to  the  general  pathological  processes  or  to  the 
clinical  symptoms.  The  reaction  of  these  structures  is  so  deli- 
cate and  so  many  factors — such  as  prc-agonal  changes — may 
intervene,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  deduce  any  general 
conclusions  from  the  countless  numljer  of  observations  that  have 
been  made  in  regard  to  the  supposed  correlation  of  the  struct- 
ural changes  and  the  clinical  symptoms.  Although  many  in- 
vestigators, in  despair  at  the  slow  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  the  study  of  the  histology  of  the  central  nervous  system,  seem 
to  discourage  further  investigations  along  this  line  and  boldly 
declare  that  the  only  hope  for  a  possible  solution  of  all  this 
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chain  of  problems  lies  in  the  field  of  physics  and  chemistry,  a 
more  conservative  opinion  would  justify  the  belief  that  im- 
portant contributions  still  remain  to  be  made  by  histologist  and 
anatomist.  In  addition  to  those  already  referred  to  there  is 
great  need  of  the  establishment  of  certain  standards  by  which 
an  approximate  and  rapid  estimate  may  be  made  of  the  number 
of  nerve-cells  in  the  different  areas  of  the  cortex  at  different 
periods  of  life  as  well  as  their  diminution  during-  disease.  The 
studies  of  Henschen  and  others  in  the  palholopy  of  idiocy  have 
shown  that  in  these  conditions  the  embryonal  type  of  elements 
persists,  but  whether  there  is  any  considerable  diminution  in 
the  number  of  nerve-cells  is  still  a  matter  for  conjecture. 

What  is  true  of  the  nerve-cell  is  equally  true  of  the  fibre. 
The  studies  in  dementia  paralytica  of  Kaes,  whose  work  is 
referred  to  more  in  detail  later,  has  clearly  shown  how  im- 
portant are  detailed  careful  studies  of  the  relative  number  of 
fibres  in  the  different  cortical  areas  at  different  epochs  of  life 
and  their  diminution  in  various  morbid  conditions. 

If  we  turn  from  the  more  purely  anatomical  and  physio- 
logical questions  to  the  specific  bearing  that  certain  groups  of 
pathological  changes  have  upon  the  symptoms,  it  may  be  said 
that  in  a  few  instances  definite  advances  have  been  made. 
Since  Tuczek  first  accurately  described  the  disappearance  of 
the  tangential  fibres  from  the  cortex  in  general  paresis,  a  lai^ 
body  of  workers  all  over  the  world  have  been  etigaged  in  the 
study  of  this  disease,  and  gradually  a  number  of  characteristics 
of  this  pathological  process  have  been  recognized,  so  that  in 
from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  cases  a  positive  diagnosis  of  the 
existence  of  the  paretic  process  can  be  made  directly  from  the 
pathological  findings.  More  recently,  as  will  be  seen  later  on, 
Niss],  basing  his  observations  upon  the  study  of  individual  cases, 
has  definitely  stated  that  it  is  possible  to  differentiate  the  paretic 
from  the  syphilitic  process.  If  these  obser\-ations  are  generally 
confirmed,  it  will  be  possible  to  take  a  decided  step  forward  in 
the  clinical  differentiation  of  the  two  diseases.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  differentiation  of  the  protracted  cases  of  dementia 
paralytica  from  certain  forms  of  the  senile  or  alcoholic  psy- 
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choses  still  awaits  solution.  Tlie  remarkably  careful  and  pains- 
taking work  of  Alrheimcr  has  demonstrated  the  possibility  of 
differentiating  anatomically  between  a  number  of  the  arterio- 
sclerotic lesions  and  those  of  general  paresis.  And  again  in 
this  direction  the  paretic  process  has  been  more  definitely  defined 
and  the  boundaries  have  been  more  nearly  cstabli.shed.  Surely 
even  these  advances  are  sufficient  to  justify  the  expectation  that 
lin  die  next  decade  this  important  group  of  diseases  will  be 

more  accurately  outlined. 

The  problems  of  histopathology  necessarily  bring  us  to  the 
consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  certain  toxic  products  act. 
From  the  evidence  at  our  command  there  can  be  tittle  doubt  that 
the  scries  of  changes,  which  arc  noticeable  in  the  ner\'c-ccl]  in 
febrile  delirium  and  acute  and  sub-acute  confusional  states,  as 
well  as  in  the  terminal  stages  of  nearly  all  psychoses,  are  the 
result  of  the  action  of  toxins. 

As  to  the  niamier  in  which  these  poisons  act  or  the  source 
from  which  they  are  derived  we  are  still  ignorant,  and,  indeed, 
in  regard  to  the  more  general  subject  of  autointoxication 
practically  nothing  definite  is  known. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  gradually  some  light  will  be  thrown 
upon  these  problems,  not  only  by  the  investigations  made  in 
pathcdog)'.  but  by  the  results  of  experimental  studies,  especially 
those  in  which  the  pathologist  has  the  assistance  and  coopera- 
ftion  of  a  weli-trained  chemist.  The  field  of  the  experimental 
production  of  anomalies  of  the  cortical  functions  is  one  that  ns 
yet  has  hardly  been  entered  upon.  Difficult  as  the  problems  are 
which  are  awaiting  solution,  it  can  not  be  long  before  a  large 
.number  of  investigators  will  have  entered  upon  this  field,  in 
which  the  har\'cst  must  eventually  be  so  rich. 

The  conclusions  reached  by  Cramer  ^  deserve  attention,  as 
'  they  summarize  the  opinions  entertained  by  the  majority  of  in- 
vestigators. This  writer  affirms  that  in  all  forms  of  psychosis 
.anatomical  lesions  are  to  be  found,  the  most  severe  being 


'  Patliolo^sche    Anatomic    der    Psycliosen,    Handbuch    dcr    fatlto- 
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demonstrable  in  cases  of  pro^cssive  paralysis  and  in  certain 
forms  of  chronic  alcoholism.  A  condition  similar  to  that  found 
in  cases  of  dementia  paral>'tica  is  frequently  noticed  in  llie 
cortex  of  senile  dements,  but  tlie  lesions  typical  of  senile  de- 
mentia may  be  differentiated  frora  those  of  paresis.  The 
artcrio-sclerotic  atropliy  presents,  as  a  rule,  certain  character- 
istic changes.  But  frequently  the  localized  increase  in  the  glia 
is  noted  in  the  senile  psychoses,  in  dementia  paralytica,  and  not 
uncommonly  in  the  so-called  senile  epilepsy.  There  is  no  spe- 
cific change  in  the  glia  noted  in  any  one  psychosis.  The  simple 
psychoses  of  the  senium  not  complicated  by  paralyses  and  not 
connected  with  the  periods  of  great  excitement  or  terminating 
in  dementia  present  the  fewest  alterations.  It  is  still  question- 
able whether  characteristic  glia  changes  arc  met  with  in  cata- 
tonic states.  Conditions  of  confusion  with  great  excitement, 
commonly  referred  to  as  acute  delirium,  are,  as  a  rule,  marked 
by  the  appearance  of  a  typical  cortical  encep'halitis  which  may 
or  may  not  be  of  an  infectious  character.  Delirium  tremens 
and  other  acute  psychoses  may  be  differentiated  from  general 
paresis  by  the  very  small  number  of  blood -elements  present  in 
the  tissues,  the  absence  of  any  vcrj*  marked  diminution  of  the 
fibres,  and  the  failure  to  6nd  sclerotic  cells.  The  changes  found 
in  the  acute  delirium  are  not  seen  in  any  other  psychoses  except 
in  dementia  paralytica.  Cases  in  which  the  process  has  not 
gone  so  far  as  to  give  rise  to  cell  sclerosis,  disappearance  of 
fibres,  cellular  infiltration,  and  marked  vascular  changes,  with 
great  increase  in  the  glia,  afford  some  hope  for  recovery.  Spe- 
cific cell  changes  for  individual  psychoses  do  not  exist. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  the  hopes  of  those, 
who  a  decade  ago  saw  rich  rewards  awaiting  the  investigations 
of  the  neuro- pathologist  have  not  been  justified.  But  is  it  not 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  advances  towards  a  more  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  the  nature  of  mental  disorders  will 
neitlier  be  more  rapid  nor  more  delayed  than  one  would  expect 
in  attempting  a  solution  of  problems  equally  difTicult  in  other 
branches  of  medicine.  And  while  careful,  painstaking  investi- 
gations conducted  along  all  the  difTerent  lines  which  the  study 
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of  this  subject  necessitates  must  evidently  result  in  an  accumu- 
lation of  a  valuable  store  of  facts,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  an  immediate  advance  of  psychiatry  from  the  casual 
study  of  isolated  portions  of  the  central  nervous  system.  The 
pathologist  at  the  autopsy  table  should  conduct  his  investiga- 
tions with  the  realization  that  mental  diseases  are  an  expression 
of  disordered  functions  of  the  brain,  but  that  the  causes  for 
these  anomalies  may  be  situated  in  organs  outside  the  central 
nervous  system.  He  must  further  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that 
if  a  pathological  process  once  gives  rise  to  a  disturbance  in  the 
mental  functions,  the  original  trouble  may  become  quiescent 
and  the  aberration  may,  so  to  speak,  become  self-accumulative. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  SYMPTOMS  OF  ALIENATION 

All  forms  of  alienation  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  results 
of  bodily  disease  in  which  tlie  disordered  functions  of  the  cere- 
bral cortex  afford  the  most  prominent  and  characteristic  of  the 
symptoms.  Although,  as  has  already  been  said  in  tlic  opening 
chapter,  the  clinical  study  of  cases  of  insanity  covers  a  very 
wide  range  and  implies  the  application  of  the  methods  employed 
in  clinical  medicine  and  neurology,  only  the  mental  disturbances 
can  be  discussed  within  the  present  compass,  The  anomalies 
in  the  functions  of  the  cerebraJ  cortex  may  lor  convenience' 
sake  be  divided  into  various  catcg:ories.  From  a  physiological 
stand-point  the  student  of  mental  processes  has  to  consider  the 
reception,  retention,  and  elaboration  of  sensoi7  stimuli  and 
finally  the  discliarge  of  the  motor  impulse.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  again  emphasize  the  fact  that  all  the  processes  represent 
merely  various  gradations  and  nut  essential  differences  in  qual- 
ity or  character. 

I.    IMPAIRMENT   OF   THE    HIGHER    CORTICAL    FUNCTIONS 

AS     SHOWN     IN     DEFECTS     OF    JUDGMENT     AND 

INTELLECT.     FIXED   OR  INSANE   IDEAS.' 

In  the  present  section  we  shall  not  attempt  to  give  a  de- 
tailed exposition  of  the  anomalies  of  judgment  and  intellect, 
but  rather  to  indicate  the  manner  in  which  they  may  be  studied 
from  a  clinical  stand-point.  Faculties  which  represent  the  most 
complicated  products  of  the  cortical  functions  can  neither  be 
defined  nor  clearly  described.  What  has  been  shown  to  hold 
true  for  the  simpler  mental  phenomena — as  regards  their  de- 
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rpendence  upon  other  functions — applies  with  even  greater  force 
to  the  discussion  of  these  final  products  of  cerebral  activity. 
In  the  attempt  to  analyze  the  latter  one  must  never  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  their  relationship  to  other  functions  is  very 
intimate,  whence  it  follows  that  any  anomaly  of  one  function 
will  to  a  certain  extent  cause  not  an  isolated  but  a  general 
defect.  The  two  terras,  intellection  and  judgment,  for  a  time 
formed  a  part  of  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  older  psychology,  but 
on  account  of  the  speculative  and  fanciful  manner  in  which  the 
discussions  concerning  their  nature  and  origin  were  conducted 
little  real  advance  was  made  towards  a  satisfactory  interpre- 
tation or  analysis  of  them.  As  in  the  case  of  sensation,  mem- 
OTJ-,  volition,  or  the  emotions,  so  in  a  study  of  the  intellect 
and  judgment  it  has  been  found  possible  to  split  these  com- 
plexes up  into  a  great  variety  of  simpler  forms  which  merge 
into  each  other  and  concerning  whose  nature  psychologists  and 
alienists  are  gradually  gaining  an  insight.  As  the  character 
of  even  the  simplest  mental  processes  is  at  present  indefinable, 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  those  of  greater  complexity  can  be 
differentiated  and  labelled.  There  are  certain  manifestations, 
however,  of  these  functions  that  the  alienist  should  recognize 
and  with  the  genesis  of  which  he  should  show  some  degree  of 
familiarity.  One  of  their  most  striking  features  is  that  they 
depend  upon  the  activity  and  integrity  of  associative  memory, 
90  that  impairment  of  the  latter  is  always  reflected  in  the 
anonulies  of  the  former.  These  particular  mental  processes 
under  discussion  are  of  slow  growth  and  only  attain  their  majci- 
rauro  when  the  individual  has  reached  the  prime  of  life.  In- 
tellection and  judgment  necessarily  imply  the  power  to  retain 
in  memory  a  series  of  events  which  may  be  compared  with  the 
more  recent  facts  introduced  into  consciousness.  The  com- 
parison is  made  between  the  earlier  and  the  more  recent  acqui- 
sitions, and  the  individual  then  tries  to  so  adjust  his  conduct  as 
to  justify  inferences  drawn  from  these  comparisons.  If  we 
trace  the  development  of  mental  traits  in  the  infant,  wc  find 
that  the  power  to  form  inferences  or  judgments  only  appears  in 
proportion  as  the  faculty  to  retain  and  to  recollect  past  tm- 
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pressions  becomes  greater.  Tlie  greater  the  number  of  the  ac- 
quisitions that  are  stored  up  in  memor>', — in  other  words,  the 
greater  the  power  of  associative  memory, — the  greater  the  indi- 
vidual capacity  for  intellectual  activity  and  rational  thinking. 
In  the  earliest  years  of  life  sensory  impressions  play  a  far  more 
important  part  than  they  do  later  on,  and  at  first  are  the  domi- 
nating features  in  all  psychic  reactions.  For  example,  when 
tlie  newborn  infant  takes  the  breast  it  does  so  in  direct  response 
to  sensory  stimulation,  but  gradually  mere  sense  impressions, 
whether  of  intra-  or  extra-organic  origin,  become  replaced  by 
more  complicated  acts  of  associative  memory;  and  these,  as 
the  cerebral  capacity  increases,  may  take  tlie  place  of  the  primi- 
tive unelaborated  sensory  impressions.  In  the  adult  a  train  oC 
associative  thought  which  ends  ultimately  in  the  expression  of 
judgment  may  be  initiated  either  by  a  sensory  impression  or 
by  a  memory-picture.  In  tlie  least  complex  reactions,  such  as 
those  referred  to  in  the  infant,  the  vividness  of  the  sensory 
impression  is  proijoriionately  greater  than  the  stimulus  de- 
rived from  memory-pictures.  The  former  is  definite  and  con- 
crete, the  latter  indefinite  and  abstract.  The  study  of  such 
cases  as  that  of  Laura  Bridgman,  in  whom  both  vision  and 
hearing  were  <lefcctivc,  would  seem  to  justify  the  position  thai 
comparatively  few  sensory  impressions  arc  sometimes  sufficient 
to  stimulate  complex  memory  and  lead  to  the  formation  of 
equally  complex  concepts  and  judgments.*  An  individual 
may  be  deprived  of  the  various  forms  of  sensory  stimulation 
without  suffering  from  any  serious  interference  with  the  for- 
mation and  retention  of  complex  memory-pictures,  and  may 
also  be  the  possessor  of  an  apparently  undiminished  critical 
faculty.  Some  authors,  however,  who  have  made  the  phe- 
nomena the  subject  of  investigation,  have  failed  to  appreciate 
how  diversified  and  exceedingly  important  in  the  development 
of  the  mental  life  of  the  individual  are  the  so-called  organic 
sensations  apart  from  impressions  derived  from  the  visual  or 
auditory  areas.    The  important  part  that  the  muscle  sense  may 

'Jerusalem,  W.:   Laura  Bridgman.    Vienna,  Pichlcr,  1891. 
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play  in  psychic  phenomena  has  recently  been  made  the  subject 
of  considerable  investigation,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  over- 
estimate the  far-reaching  consequences  that  the  organic  sen- 
sations have  upon  the  mental  hfc  of  the  individual."  The 
changes  in  the  organic  sensations  and  in  the  muscle  sense  may 
so  seriously  disturb  the  somato-psycliic  conaciousnejis  as  to  dis- 
organize connected  thought  and  involve  att  the  more  compH- 
cated  cortical  functions. 

In  abnormal  mental  states  where  the  imperious  and  ap- 
parently logical  character  of  the  ideas  would  at  first  lead  the 
observer  to  believe  that  the  primary  disturbance  is  an  intel- 
lectual defect,  a  more  careful  investigation  frequently  shows 
that  the  primary  change  is  an  affective  one.  This  is  also  true 
in  the  conditions  where  the  ideas  arc  immobile  and  the  sys- 
tematization  is  marked.  In  children  and  in  primitive  peoples 
the  dominant  features  in  tlie  mental  processes  are  sensations, 
simple  memory -pictures,  and  affective  states.  It  has  been 
further  observed  that  although  isolated  and  disconnected  in- 
sane ideas  not  infrequently  exist,  the  more  complicated  sys- 
tematized delusions  are  practically  never  met  with.  A  stable 
elaborated  systematized  series  of  insane  ideas  is  an  impossible 
occurrence  in  children,  for,  as  Schultzc*  has  well  said,  the 
paranoiic  must  be  a  finished  builder  in  the  realm  of  thought. 
It  is  always  possible  to  note  great  variations  in  the  affective  life 
of  any  individiwl  who  subsequently  becomes  the  subject  of 
definite  and  systematized  fixed  ideas.  In  some  instances,  owing 
to  the  change  in  organic  sensation,  the  patient  becomes  nervous, 
restless,  irritable,  and  is  thorotighly  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
a  physical  ailment  has  given  rise  to  some  disturbance  that  in- 
hibits tlie  completion  of  his  mental  processes.  Gradually  this 
leads  to  mistrust  of  himself  and  then  possibly  of  others,     .-Vt 


'  Storch.  H. :  Muskcl function  und  Bcwitsstscin.  EInc  Studie  zum 
Uectiuiismus  Aer  Wahrnehrnungen,  Wiesbaden,  1901.  Kluge:  Ucber  den 
Muskclsinn  und  u'bcr  seine  Darstcllung  bci  Maupassant.  Ztschr.  f.  Psych., 
Ix,  5.  414 

'  Bcmerkungen  zur  Paruioiafrage.  Pcutsch.  med  Wcluischr.,  Jjuiuar 
M  and  2t,  igo4,  Nr.  3  und  4. 
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times  we  meet  with  cases  in  winch  a  mild  degree  of  appre- 
hensiveness  or  anxiety  is  conslantly  present.  Frequently  it  is 
impossible  to  define  the  exact  metital  state  of  the  patient  except 
to  say  that  there  is  an  indefinite  sense  of  unrest  present  which 
serves  to  fasten  or  tetanize  the  attention.  Then  external  sen- 
sor)' impressions,  jwrticiilarly  those  which  on  account  of  the 
surrounding  circumstances  fall  within  the  focus  of  the  atten- 
tion, seem  to  grow  more  vivid  than  normal.  As  a  result  of 
this  condition  changes  occurring  in  the  patient's  own  body,  or 
certain  events  that  transpire  in  the  external  world,  receive  from 
him  more  than  their  share  of  attention.  The  individual's  nor- 
mal sensibility  is  necessarily  disturbed,  and  as  a  result  the  origi- 
nal notion  in  consciousness  is  transformed  and  gives  binh  to  a 
new  idea  which  springs  into  being  so  richly  colored  by  an 
emotioTial  setting  as  not  to  be  easily  displaced  or  corrected. 
This  process  is  naturally  a  progressive  one.  Clinical  observa- 
tions do  not  tend  to  confirm  the  view  that  these  disturbances 
in  intellection  only  appear  when  tliere  is  evident  a  general  and 
uniform  impairment  of  all  the  mental  processes,  although  as  the 
systcmatization  is  developed  such  a  condition  may  present  itself. 
The  intimate  relation  that  exists  between  the  emotional  tone 
and  the  idea  is  shown  in  the  occurrences  of  even,*-day  life  or  in 
discussions  on  political  or  religious  questions.'  Lecky,  Draper, 
and  otlicrs  have  shown  how  important  a  part  these  phenomena 
have  played  in  the  history  of  the  race,  and  every  reader  is  doubt- 
less familiar  with  the  various  outbreaks,  more  or  less  paroxys- 
mal in  character,  of  aberration  which  have  occurred  in  history. 
Tlic  beliefs  in  demoniac  possession,  witclicraft.  and  the  evil 
eye,  so  current  in  tlie  middle  ages,  and  the  various  manias  of 
modern  times, — for  instance,  spiritualism  or  Christian  Science, 
— which  at  times  have  played  an  important  r63e  in  the  develop- 
ment of  nations,  are  familiar  examples,  llic  limitations  in  the 
field  of  consciousness  and  the  riveting  of  the  attention  upon 
some  one  idea  are  phenomena  tiiat  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
in   women    and    hypersensitive   men,    and,    as   Friedman    has 


I 
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*  Friedman,  M.:   Ucbet  Walinideen  ira  Volkerlebcn.    Wieibaden,  1901. 
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^pointed  out,  arc  met  with  even  in  animals;  for  example,  in  the 
'antelope  standing  motionless  and  watching  the  approaching 
caravan  oblivious  of  danger,  or  the  deer  held  speil-bound  hy 
the  flash  of  a  bntern. 

Primarily,  all  defects  in  intellect  or  judgment  are  neces- 
sarily associated  with  defects  or  changes  in  consciousness  or 
associative  memory.  Wernicke "  has  affirmed  that  in  the 
cases  of  insanity  which  are  characterized  by  marked  defects  in 
what  is  commonly  called  judgment,  the  content  is  impaired, 
while  the  activity  of  consciousness  is  normal.  Such  a  distinc- 
tion is  misleading,  as  it  necessarily  involves  a  debate  concern- 

ig  the  appropriate  use  of  terms  that  are  themselves  more  or 

ESS  indefinite  and  merely  relative. 

Since  in  all  cases  of  alienation  the  personaJity  as  sucb 
fcrs,  not  only  should  the  content  of  the  insane  idea  be 

>ted,  but  also  the  attempt  should  always  be  made  to  study 

le  synchronous  changes  that  have  occurrctl  in  the  complex 
}f  sensations  upon  which  the  idea  of  personality  depends. 
The  ego  is  never  constant,  varying  as  the  elaboration  of  sen- 
sory impressions  becomes  keener  and  the  activity  of  asso- 
ciative memory  greater.  For  example,  the  belief  of  children 
or  primitive  peoples  in  ghosts  or  spirits  may  readily  be  ex- 
plained On  the  ground  that  the  material  furnished  by  the 
senses  has  not  been  sufficiently  elaborated  and  associative  mem- 
ory has  not  been  actively  stimulated  to  retain  abstract  ideas 
from  which  comparisons  and  rational  judgments  may  be 
formed.  As  the  cerebral  functions  develop  and  the  child  re- 
ceives, retains,  and,  as  need  arises,  develops  tliese  more  com- 
plex memory-pictures,  it  becomes  able  to  correct  its  false  im- 
pressions as  to  the  existence  of  such  spirits.  But  when  an 
individual  in  the  prime  of  life  complains  that  he  has  been  mal- 
treated and  tormented  by  invisible  spirits,  that  the  room  is 
haunted  by  ghosts  of  departed  friends,  that  he  cannot  write 
a  letter  without  being  assailed  by  unseen  agencies,  the  cause 
of  the  incorrigibility  of  these  ideas  must  be  sought  for  not 


*Grundnss  dcr  Psychiatric,  1900,  S.  101. 
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only  in  the  greater  intensity  of  the  representations,  but  in  the 
more  or  less  complete  dissociation  of  his  entire  individuality. 
WTiat  psychiatry  needs  above  all  things  at  present  is  a  rigid 
study  of  cases,  but  without  attempts  to  form  any  broad  gen- 
eralizations. The  mere  narration  in  a  clinical  history  of  the 
content  of  the  insane  idea,  is  an  isolated  fact  of  comparalively 
small  value. 

Recently  considerable  attention  has  been  directed  to  the ' 
importance  of  the  disturbances  giving  rise  to  anomalies  of 
personality.  From  an  historical  stand-point  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  as  long  ago  as  1873  the  significance  of  the  changes 
in  organic  sensations  which  form  the  basis  of  this  depersonali- 
zation was  emphasized  by  Krisliaber,'  a  laryngologist  and  a  ■ 
favorite  student  of  Claude  Bernard.  More  recently  the  work  ~ 
of  Janet,  Head,'  and  Pick  "  has  forcibly  reilirected  attention 
to  the  great  importance  of  these  alterations  of  organic  sen- 
sibility. Unfortunately,  as  a  rule,  so  few  individuals  afflicted 
with  insane  ideas  come  under  the  observation  of  the  alienist 
until  the  systematization  is  more  or  less  complete  and  im- 
mobile, that  little  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
study  of  the  development  of  these  phenomena.  For  this 
reason  the  large  amount  of  material  which  presents  itself  at 
the  dispensaries  of  any  of  the  large  city  hospitals  is  of  greater 
value  for  study  than  are  tlie  cases  which  are  admitted  to  our 
hospitals  for  the  insane.  In  practically  every  case  of  aliena- 
tion which  comes  under  observation  early  in  llie  development 
of  the  malady  it  will  he  found  that  the  patient  frequently 
complains  of  changes  in  the  organic  sensations  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  interfere  with  the  integrity  of  the  sensations  upon 
which  the  idea  o£  individuality  depends.  In  cases  of  manic- 
depressive  insanity,  dementia  praecox,  and  dementia  paralytica, 
which  have  early  come  under  observation  at  the  dispensary  of 


*Dc  la  NJvropaihic  c^rcfiro-carcliaquc.  1673.    Granicr:    Essai  sur  U 
H£vroi>athle  cfr^bro-cardiaque  ou  Maladie  dc  KriEhaber.  1903. 

'  Op.  cit. 

•Pick.  A.:   Keurol.  Ccntralbl..  1503,  Nr.  1:   Zur  Palhologie  its  Ich-' 
Bcwusstscins.    Arcb.  f.  P»ych,  u.  Ncrvcnkrankh.,  1904,  H.  l. 
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the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  we  have  been  particularly  struck 
'■with  the  remarkable  change  occurring  in  the  organic  sensa- 
tions.     Of    this    the    following    case    affords    an    excellent 
example : 

A  oenain  youil(  wonsn  who  xt  a  very  early  stage  came  onder  observa- 
ItioD,  and  wboce  aabteiiuent  bittory  showed  the  case  to  be  one  of  dcmcntU 
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pnccox,  frequently  complained  ihat  she  did  not  "  (eel  herself,"  that  " some- 
tiling  wai  changJRK,"  ami  thnt  tliere  was  "  fomethitiK  the  inatter  with  the 
b«io."  After  sevenl  visit*  to  the  diBpetiaary  her  sister  informed  the  ex- 
amining physician  iliat  ihc  patient  had  suddenly  developed  suspicions,  the 
nature  of  which  It  was  at  lir&t  difficult  to  ascertain,  btit  which  on  careful 
inquiry  were  found  to  be  of  a  sexual  character.  After  several  uniucccsaful 
[;ftttempts  had  been  made  to  get  ihe  patient  ti>  give  an  account  ol  her  symp- 
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lomi.  the  requ»t  was  finally  complied  with  and  the  extracts  from  the 
aulanincsis,  wliicli  arc  given  litre,  afford  an  inlerciting  revelation  oE  the 
genesis  of  these  ideas.  The  patient  lived  on  the  second  floor  of  a  small 
tenement  houce,  io  that  when  she  was  tying  in  bed  at  night  she  heard 
sounds  made  by  tlie  other  boarders  going  xip  and  down  the  tfairs.  Most 
of  them  were  men,  and  as  the  patient  was  kept  awake  by  the  continuoat 
tramping  vp  and  down  the  stairs  slie  became  very  nervous,  dreaded  going 
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to  bcdi  and  finally  became  vaguely  suspicious  that  an  attempt  was  being: 
made  to  annoy  her.  One  night,  having  experienced  a  feeling  of  suffocation, 
sbe  suddenly  awoke,  and  immediately  thought  that  somebody  had  thrown 
a  heavy  blanket  over  her.  During  Ilic  remainder  of  the  night  she  was 
more  nervous  than  usual,  bo  that  the  next  morning,  on  leaving  her  apart- 
ment and  meeting  a  young  man  who  chanced  to  live  in  ihc  lanic  tenement, 
her  tutpieions  were  at  once  directed  against  hitn,  although  later  the  patient 
admitted  that  these  suspicions  were  groundless.     Although  in  describingr 
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esc  ideas  the  patient  did  so  in  a  tone  which  .seemed  to  indicite  embarrxu- 
mcnl  and  a  disinclination  to  talk  about  sueh  matters,  on  close  examinatioo 
it  at  once  became  apparent  that  this  emotional  state  was  largely  superficial, 
and  that  in  reulily  slight  iiiclilTerctice  and  apathy  with  a  more  or  less  com- 
pute change  ia  her  whole  personality  exiitcd.  One  day,  while  being  ques- 
tioned in  the  clinic,  the  patient  suddenly  sprang  from  her  chair  and  asked 
ia  sn  cxdtcd  way  who  was  concealed  behind  the  curtain.     Althouffb 
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assured  that  no  one  was  there,  it  was  sonie  lime  before  she  could  be  made 
lo  go  and  look  for  herself.  In  a  few  minutes,  however,  she  seemed  to 
realize  that  her  action  was  (o«U^h.  and  said  to  the  examiner  that  she  fell 
some  change,  which  she  could  not  explain,  had  taken  place  \n  her  head,  and 
tliai  in  fact  her  "  whole  person  seemed  to  be  changing."  Tlic  accompanying 
sliort  account  written  by  the  patient  accentuates  certain  of  the  more  promi- 
ocnt  defects,  such  as  impairment  in  asscciative  memory  and  the  vague 
MMpiciouancss. 

^P  An  important  feature  of  these  disturbances  is  the  tnarked 
perversion  of  "  the  sense  of  self-activity"  which  is  present  in 
all  normal  individuals.  According  to  Bryant."'  self -conscious- 
ness includes  all  those  feelings  of  agency  or  directed  energy 
attending  every  voluntary  act  Undoubtedly  it  is  a  lack  of 
this  sense  whidj  is  largely  responsible  for  the  feelings  tliat 
\y  patients  have  that  they  are  mere  automatons  or  are  no 

"Mind.  1897. 
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longer  the  masters  of  their  own  activity.  Since  the  dayi  of 
Zeller  and  Gricsingcr,  the  attention  of  alienists  has  been  di- 
rected to  what  the  earlier  observers  called  psychic  anseslhesias, 
states  intimately  associated  with  tliis  depersonalization,  in 
which  there  is  a  reduction  or  complete  obliteration  of  many 
of  the  facts  of  consciousness.  Such  conditions  exist  in  melan- 
cholias. s:ivin(j  color  to  the  fixed  ideas  and  playing  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  deliriiuii  of  negation.  The  importance  of 
these  psychic  anaesthesias  or  parafsthesias  in  the  development 
of  insane  ideas  is  frequently  well  illustrated  in  the  prodromal 
period  of  epileptic  seizures,  a  classic  example  of  which  is  the 
case  of  Crichton  Browne,  referred  to  in  his  Cavendish  lecture 
on  Dreamy  Mental  States.** 

The  paljcnt,  s  youth,  said  !ic  wu  subject  to  friglitful  filings  m»o- 
cuted  with  a  loss  of  personal  identity,  and  affirmed  that  he  frequently 
seemed  t«  lose  his  hold  of  the  universe  and  did  not  know  who  he  was. 
Everything  chnngcd  in  a  ttvinlclins;  both  spatial  and  time  relations  were 
completely  disiurbed.  He  was  overwhelmed  by  a.  lente  of  terror  and  a 
feeling  lliat  he  could  never  become  htmseU  again.  These  dreadful  &en&a- 
tions  invariably  came  on  when  he  was  atone,  and  sometimes  would  be 
induced  if  he  looked  intently  at  himself  in  a  lookinir-Klass.  His  sister  had 
similar  attacks,  witfa  a  temporary  loss  of  the  sense  of  personal  identity. 

The  insane  idea  has  been  defined  as  an  abnormal,  incorri- 
gible representation — incorrigible  even  when  the  possessor  of 
the  idea  is  confronted  by  plain,  indubitable  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  As  has  been  already  pointed  out,  the  decision  regard- 
ing the  normal  or  abnormal  character  of  the  idea,  particularly 
if  an  abstract  one,  can  not  tw  based  merely  upon  the  content. 
Mercier  has  said  that  "  insanity  does  not  consist  in  deltjsion, 
but  in  the  disorder  of  the  thinking  process  which  results  in  de- 
lusion." 

The  transition  that  frequently  takes  place  from  the  unreal 
to  the  real  may  be  gradual  or  may  be  accomplished  in  tlie 
twinkling'  of  an  eye.  Although  there  are  many  theories  by 
which  the  attempt  is  made  to  explain  the  series  of  changfcs 
which  result  in  this  transformation,  none  of  them  is  satisfac- 
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tory.  The  more  detailed  examinations  made  at  the  bedside 
arc  necessary  to  tEirow  the  desired  light  upon  these  highly 
complex  phenomena.  Much  valuable  information  could  un- 
doubtedly be  obtained  from  a  closer  obsen'ation  of  delirious 
patients  in  the  wards  of  general  hospitals.  The  following 
history  is  of  interest  as  it  shows  the  abrupt  change  tliat  oc- 
curred in  a  case  of  acute  alcoholism. 

Th«  patient,  a  woman,  w»»  nndcr  observation  St  Ihc  Shtppard  snd 
Enoch  Piatt  Ho.^iiical  during  a  typical  attack  o£  delirium  izemcnf^,  chai- 
ftcteriied  b/  visual  and  hiiptic  hallucinations,  axsociated  with  marlced 
apprchcnsivcncss  and  fear.  During  the  height  of  the  attack  the  patient  uw 
a  great  variety  of  fantastic  and  strange  figures  of  human  beings  as  well  as 
of  animala.  She  frequently  complained  of  seeing  enormous  wotms  and 
axlced  to  liavc  Ihcm  removed  from  her  l)cd.  At  firm  ihe  vivi<lne»«  of  the 
representations  in  consciousness  was  very  great.  GTadually,  however,  it 
became  less  and  less,  until  Anally  the  patient,  although  occasionally  de- 
claring that  she  still  saw  the  same  dreadful  objects,  did  not  show  g.ny 
degree  of  emotion.  After  the  hatlucinationN  had  entirely  vanished,  the 
patient  alTirmed  that  she  remembered  distinctly  the  instant  when  tlie  idea 
came  to  her  that  tiic  figures  she  had  seen  were  not  real.  On  being  closely 
questioned,  she  maintained  that  this  transformation  was  due  in  part  to  the 
decrCfts«  in  the  vividnei^s  of  the  repretentationir  Associated  with  thix  there 
was  also  a  marked  alteration  in  organic  sensations,  and  she  became 
inunedtaiely  eonseious  of  "  feeling  diflerenily." 


The  change  that  occurs  in  the  chronic  psychoses  takes  place 
much  more  gradually,  and  the  patient  is  frequently  unable  to 
assign  a  definite  time  at  which  a  sufficient  insight  is  gained 
into  his  own  condition  to  enable  him  to  differentiate  the  real 
^H  from  the  unreal. 

^H  Sometimes  the  sense  of  reality  fluctuates,  being  now  more, 
^B.iiow  less  intense  as  the  affective  state  changes.  For  example, 
^Bin  one  instance,  if  the  attention  was  allowed  to  lapse,  the  indi- 
^"  \'idual  became  quite  passive  and  the  objective  evidence  of 
I  suspiciousness  rapidly  faded  away,  only  to  be  revived  with 
^ft  intensity  whenever  an  incident  stimulus  served  to  awaken  his 
^  attention.  At  first  the  individual  became  confused,  ticxt  anx- 
iously expectant,  and  then — somelitnes  qiiicldy.  again  more 
slowly — definite  suspicions  crystallized  and  became  so  intense 
as  to  dominate  his  conduct.     The  account  that  follows  was 
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written  by  the  patient  while  in  an  excited  condition.  A  few 
minutes  later,  when  asked  if  his  suspicions  might  not  be  with- 
out foundation  and  merely  notions  that  had  de\'doped  as  the 
resuh  of  his  nervousness,  he  admitted  that  such  an  explanation 

was  not  improbable. 

■ 

"  My  mental  confusion  becomes  gieat  if  excited  and  ihit  throws  me 
into  a  condition  I  cannot  describe.  I  went  to  *  "  *  on  a  visit  to  n; 
uncle's.  There  I  was  lied  about  in  my  hearing,  then  drugged  and  when  I 
spoke  to  my  uncle  al>out  whnt  I  heard,  I  was  told  it  was  a  mtslake  and 
could  not  malte  anything  of  the  whole  biisinesit.  I  had  had  similar  trouble 
before  this  but  not  so  great.  I  wiihcd  to  leave  but  wa*  prevailed  upon  not 
to  do  so  for  a  while  Finally  my  uncle  cacne  back  with  me  himself  wbcs 
I  was  in  a  drugged  condition.  There  was  all  manner  of  talk  of  the  most 
vulgar  description  as  well  as  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise  of  whicb  I 
could  make  nothing.  I  felt  incapable  of  doina  anything  for  myself  and  mjr 
uncle  had  swora  before  God  to  act  the  part  of  a  father  to  me.  I  reached 
home  in  a  daicd  condition,  went  lo  bed  and  suycd  there  a  while.  Dr.  C. 
esune  to  »ee  mc  and  then  for  the  firflt  lime  I  began  to  believe  that  all  men 
were  liars.  My  sister,  Mrs.  B..  was  a  rational  person  and  helped  me  out 
for  a  few  days.  The  rest  of  my  family  llioughl  I  was  crazy  or  at  least 
unbalanced." 

The  evident  reflex  influence  of  the  affective  state  in  en- 
abling the  patient  to  intrench  himself  behind  all  barriers  to 
reason  is  evident  even  in  the  so-called  paranoiic  states  that 
have  persisted  for  years. 

The  transition  from  the  real  to  the  unreal  and  the  corre- 
spondingly slow  regressive  changes  in  the  critical  faculties  are 
frequently  illustrated  in  the  clinic.  The  following  autobio- 
graphical notes,  written  by  a  patient  recovering  from  an  attack 
of  manic-depressive  insanity,  illustrate  this  latter  type  in  the 
evolution  of  tlie  insane  ideas.  Many  of  the  expressions  used 
by  tlic  patient  give  at  least  an  inkling  concerning  the  patho- 
genesis of  some  of  the  fixed  and  insane  ideas  to  which  patients 
similarly  afflicted  arc  subject.  The  patient  admitted  that  even 
in  the  earlier  years  of  her  life  she  had  shown  slight  eccentrici- 
ties in  character  and  had  had  some  difficulty  in  connected 
thought.  This  is  an  important  point,  as  it  serves  to  emphasize 
a  more  or  less  common  truth  to  the  effect  that  even  in  the  more 
acute  psychoses  the  abnormalities  that  become  marked  during 
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rtie  height  of  the  disease  are  in  reality  merely  accentuations  of 
defects  which  have  existed  in  einbo'O  for  some  time  prior  to 
[the  acute  outbreak  of  the  malady.  (The  spelling  and  phrase- 
ology used  by  the  patient  have  not  been  changed.  The  great 
prolixity  and  circumstantiality  are  evident.) 

"I  vfill  endeavor  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  my  whole  life  as  I  think 
certain  things  which  have  happened  in  my  life  no  doubt  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  my  present  illiieit. 

"  When  my  mind  developed  sufficiently  to  enable  me  to  reason  intcIU- 
goidy.  religion  appealed  to  nic  strongly.  From  childhood  my  one  desire 
wai  to  be  a  true  Christian  and  naturally  the  habit  in  my  childhood  wofriii 
nu  eonsiderably.  I  was  always  very  nnotioaat,  the  moil  simple  sermon 
alTcciing  me.  1  thought  I  had  committed  a  great  «in  and  at  different 
perioda  of  ray  life  producing  sucli  depresjion  that  I  feared  if  I  did  not  tell 
Diy  mother  I  would  not  go  to  Heaven  when  I  died,  but  I  could  not  telL  her. 
I  did  not  want  her  to  know  she  ha.d  such  a  bad  child,  During  the  lummer 
of  my  t4th  year  I  remember  itne  day  itelinz  vtry  much  depretstd  vrrr  my 
ekiidhood,  but  ii  paased  away  and  I  was  as  happy  as  any  other  child. 

"  Another  time  very  clearly  I  was  about  seventeen  ycara  old  and  in  the 
teeond  year  High  School.  I  was  taken  sick  with  throat  trouble  about  a 
week  previous  to  the  final  examinations,  and  I  waj  very  much  worried 
about  losing  so  much  time  which  made  me  very  nervous.  .  .  . 

"During  this  time  that  same  old  thing  distressed  me  again,  I  got  very 
much  better  of  my  nervousness  and  went  to  the  seashore.  When  I  returned 
I  took  up  school  work  again  and  whether  I  knew  my  lesson  or  not,  I 
became  very  nenous  when  I  rose  to  rcdlc,  ^ty  I  left  school  in  October. 
About  a  year  after  (hat  [  took  up  stenography  .ind  made  a  (air  success  of  it 
faoiding  my  last  position  for  two  years  and  a  half  and  leaving  on  account  of 
financial  dilliculiics  in  the  firm,  which  happened  in  July.  1903.  Previous  to 
this  in  March,  190.3,  my  mother's  mother  died  and  I  spent  a  great  deal  of 
lime  at  her  bedside  before  her  death.  My  mother  was  then  taken  seriously 
ill  in  April  with  erysipelas  being  delirious  most  of  the  time  and  taxing 
my  strcsgtb  to  the  utmost.  1  slept  very  little  in  the  two  months  my 
mother  was  sick  and  misted  very  little  lime  from  the  office.  My  motltcr 
began  to  improve  in  June.  I  went  to  the  country  the  last  of  July  and 
remained  there  for  six  weeks  thoroughly  enjoying  my  long  vacation,  being 
lfa«  first  one  in  two  years. 

"When  I  returned  home  I  found  my  mother  extremely  nervous  and 
taj  family  thought  be«t  (nr  me  to  give  up  stenography  for  a  while  and 
relieve  her  of  the  responsibility  of  housekeeping,  but  my  mother  objected 
to  this  plan  as  she  thought  I  was  not  capable  of  keeping  house,  being  the 
truth  no  doubt,  but  I  wag  willing  to  learn.  I  saw  how  everything  was 
being  mismanaged,  the  ticrvant  drinking  most  of  her  time  and  neglecting 
her  work,  and  my  mother  too  weak  physically  to  care  much  yet  insisted  I 
ibould  not  do  the  managing  I  then  begged  my  mother  to  get  rid  of  this 
woman,  but  being  almost  impossible  to  get  another  one,  we  kept  her,  and 
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she  became  very  much  worse.  I  did  not  like  to  crons  my  mother  or  wo 
my  bfothers  with  domestic  alTairs  and  had  to  bear  it  alone.  I  snw  clearly 
my  duty  and  was  not  dlowcd  to  carry  it  into  effect,  althouch  I  felt  I  mmtt 
change  existing  comtiiions  in  some  way;  so  I  be&an  with  ihe  scn-aW 
thinking  perhaps  I  might  Imlp  her  to  had  a  htlttr  li/e,  but  made  very  litlle 
progrcjs  in  that  direction;  I  then  concluded  /  waj  neither  capabU  nor 
goad  tnoMgii  to  change  anything,  or  hflp  anybody.  This  caused  me  to  be 
very  much  dcpiCAsed;  pleasure  of  no  kind  interested  me,  reading  did  ao< 
divert  my  mind  and  at  last  found  it  iinposstbte  to  do  anything  until  I  had 
reformed  this  servant,  I  thought  if  she  became  better  other  things  would 
change.  In  the  evenim  I  zeould  feet  better  than  at  any  othtr  time,  that  is 
to  say,  I  wasn't  despondent.  I  would  wake  very  early  in  the  morning, 
feeling  Ihe  greateit  remorse  about  wluit  1  had  done  in  my  childhood  and 
almost  thokins;  with  emotioH.  causing  a  very  bad  effect  npon  my  bowels 
and  I  was  simply  impelled  to  tell  my  mother.  She  gave  mc  very  good 
advice  and  told  ine  not  to  think  of  things  which  happened  so  long  agiX  I 
felt  a  little  comfortable  but  still  very  much  depressed.  I  still  could  do 
nothing. 

■'  I  have  been  a  member  of  church  since  I  was  fourteen  years  old.  and  I 
thought  I  had  become  an  awful  hypocrite  and  must  make  a  public  con- 
fession of  it  ere  I  could  eventually  be  saved,  so  on  the  next  Sunday  morn- 
ing 1  broke  down  and  told  my  minister  I  was  a  hypocrite,  but  this  did  n»t 
relieve  my  mind,  and  early  Monday  morning  when  I  awoke  I  tried  to  pray 
and  could  not  and  went  into  my  mother"!  room  and  (old  her  I  was  bad 
and  hadn't  surrendered  and  ^he  could  tlirovr  my  Bible  away,  aa  it  mcaat 
nothing  to  me  any  more.  In  the  afternoon  when  my  father  returned  from 
bufinets  I  went  to  him  and  begged  him  to  send  mc  away  from  everybody 
and  I  rcmcmlicr  him  saying  '  Send  my  btiby  away  from  me'  with  the  tears 
rolling  down  his  cheeks.  At  the  supper  table  /  acted  so  strangely  that  tny 
oldest  brother  immediately  sent  (or  the  doctor,  who  pronounced  it  ncrrous- 
ness.  but  t  insisted  it  was  only  devilishnexs.  He  advised  my  brother  either 
to  send  me  away  somewhere  or  to  his  sanitarium  as  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  get  me  away  from  ray  mother.  I  consented  to  go  because  I 
did  not  want  to  be  at  home  and  after  being  there  for  about  a  week  I  said 
I  wasn't  sick  or  nervous  and  I  was  committine  an  avrfnt  sin  to  remain 
there,  and  I  wa^t  taken  away.  Now  my  nest  great  trouble  was  how  to  con- 
vince my  friends  that  I  was  not  sick.  There  was  a  baisr  going  on  at  ibe 
church  at  this  time  and  I  had  been  elected  chairman  of  one  of  the  tables, 
but  I  could  not  t<r%'e,  alihnTigh  when  I  returned  from  the  sanitarium  I 
went  to  it  feeling  miserable,  and  when  my  friends  imtiuircd  afier  my  health, 
I  answered  them  one  and  all  that  1  hadn't  been  sick.  The  next  Sunday  I 
thought  if  I  would  make  a  public  confession  of  everything  that  f  had  ever 
done  in  my  life  and  how  bad  I  was  then  God  would  give  me  airather 
chance,  but  my  pride  would  not  allow  me  to  humble  myself  so.  I  passed 
and  repassed  the  church  several  times  that  morning  and  would  not  go  >n. 
when  1  then  reatiiied  /  n-oi  etemnliy  tost. 

"  I  would  do  nothing  to  please  my  family  and  as  a  latt  resort  they  scat 
to  *  *  *  for  my  aunt,  knowing  I  was  devoted  to  both  she  and  her  little 
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boy,  and  chinking  possibly  ihcy  might  have  Mine  efTcct  upon  me  a;  I  had 
declared  t  had  lost  all  love  for  my  family.  1  could  hardly  bear  to  Ihink 
they  tiad  gopiie  to  so  much  trouble  for  mc,  II  was  simply  impossible  to 
make  Iheni  believe  it  was  devilij;hne».  My  aunt  after  remaining  in  *  *  * 
(or  about  two  days  persuaded  mc  to  go  back  with  her  and  being  very 
anxious  to  get  away  from  everybody  1  went.  I  was  still  awfully  depre*ied 
having  the  vilcrt  ihoiiglits  and  thinking  of  Hell  all  the  lime.  1  thought 
God  conld  not  punisb  me  too  severely  for  going  to  ■  •  •  and  leaving 
my  moiher  alone.  I  thought  nothing  was  too  bad  for  me  to  Ao  now. 
Then  the  horrible  hellish  thought  that  I  would  eventually  become  a  de- 
graded woman  took  possession  of  me  and  1  imagined  all  the  men  on  the 
street  could  read  it  on  my  face.  I  told  my  atinl  every  thought  I  had 
almost,  giving  the  latter  deluiion  as  a  reason  (or  not  going  out.  and  enter- 
ing into  her  social  life  there.  She  tried  to  convince  me  it  was  my  nerves 
and  I  know  1  must  have  tried  her  patience  to  the  utmost,  especially  as  I 
told  her  J  fell  tikt  murdering  and  bated  to  see  any  of  her  frienda  call  and 
felt  like  choking  tbcm  because  I  was  so  miserable  and  unhappy,  yet  she 
never  complained  and  would  not  write  home  telling  them  how  terrible  I 
was.  b«l  became  very  cross  that  I  didn't  I  wrote  one  letter  about  myself 
but  she  refused  to  send  it.  declaring  it  simply  awful. 

"  Then  the  suicidal  mania  developed.  I  thought  rather  than  disgrace 
my  family  and  friends  by  becoming  such  a  person,  I  preferred  death.  Then 
T  thought  it  was  only  a  matter  of  a  short  time  before  I  would  do  some- 
thing very  bad  and  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  and  persuaded  my  aunt  to 
take  mc  to  the  one  in  *  *  *  and  to  satisfy  my  morbid  ciiriotity  she  did. 
It  was  simply  living  torture  to  me,  as  I  really  cnvidcd  some  of  the  poor 
wretches,  becaitsc  1  thotight  some  of  ihcm  had  a  chance  to  reform  if  they 
wanted  to,  and  I  remember  my  aunt  laughingly  say  to  me,  '  Welt,  have  you 
selected  your  cell?'* 

"  \^'hen  I  read  it  was  generally  of  murders,  suicides  and  crimes  of  all 
kinds  and  always  come  to  conclusion  I  was  just  as  bad  as  any  criminal  I 
read  about  and  a  great  deal  worse  than  some. 

•'  About  this  lime  /  did  nol  suffer  from  retnarte,  and  it  worried  me  ai 
J  ftU  J  had  hit  oil  tonstience.  1  became  indifferent  to  everything  not 
caring  whether  I  lived  or  died,  or  was  good  or  bad.  What  was  so  remark- 
able to  me  that  during  this  period  o(  indifTercncc  I  could  eat  and  sleep  and 
3  tried  to  convince  my  Aunt  that  if  it  were  my  nerves  instead  of  the  devil,  I 
would  do  neither  I  went  to  church  only  once  while  in  •  •  ■  making 
mc  tcel  very  badly  and  T  refused  to  go  after  that,  The  Sunday  before 
Christmas  my  uncle  persuaded  me  to  go  to  church  with  him  but  when  we 
got  almoM  there  I  would  not  ga  in.  giving  as  an  excuse  that  1  felt  nervous. 
When  I  left  him  I  intended  to  jump  into  the  •  •  ♦  but  every  time  that 
1  seriously  contemplated  suicide,  I  was  prevented  from  carrying  out  my  in. 
tcntion  by  that  a-Jtlal  thought  f  would  go  to  Hell,  which  was  worse  than 
llu  lerribte  agony  I  was  Iken  enduriug. 

"In  the  meantime  my  family  became  very  much  alarmed  as  I  refused 
to  come  home,  or  write  to  them.  Sometimes  I  would  add  a  iiORtscrijit  to 
luat'a  letters,  telling  how  bad  I  was,  but  never  said  anything  of  the  vile 
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delusion  whic)i  had  developed  in  *  *  *,  so  my  brother  consulted  Dr.  X 
who  commtinicattd  with  Dr.  Z  of  *  *  *  I  was  not  cognisant  of  this 
fact  then,  for  had  I  hecn  I  would  never  have  seen  him.  He  came  upon  roe 
suddenly  one  Sutiday  morning,  and  I  w*a«  compelled  to  talk  to  him.  / 
Ih^Hghl  nvw  all  my  finer  ftelingj  had  b<com<  benumbed,  while  my  eoorttr 
om$  prfdominated  and  wert  Qstxve  at  all  limti,  and  as  I  had  lost  all  the 
pride  I  ever  had,  I  concluded  to  UU  him  anything  that  canit  in  my  mind, 
especially  about  that  devilish  delusion,  and  it  would  take  him  but  a  very 
short  lime  to  discover  what  a  devil  1  was.  He  argued  with  me  for  two 
hours,  using  his  utmost  cflorts  to  impress  upon  me  it  was  my  nerves  and 
not  the  devil.  I  remember  him  saying  lo  me,  '  Can't  you  see  that  it  is  just 
possible  the  c«lU  of  your  brain  might  become  diseased  like  any  other  put 
of  your  body,'  but  having  no  power  of  discernment  whatever  at  that  lime, 
how  could  I  comprehend  anything?  He  was  very  kind  and  I  remember  him 
EakinK  my  hands  in  his  trying  to  comfort  mc  like  a  father  would  a  dis- 
tressed child.  Idling  mc  it  wss  a  very  serious  matter  and  he  was  going  to 
write  lo  *  '  *  about  me.  I  thought  this  rather  strange  that  he  should 
consult  another  doctor,  as  my  aunt  had  told  me  he  was  considered  a  bright 
man.  Then  the  thought  came  lo  me  that  he  would  write  all  1  had  told  him 
and  this  doctor  would  in  turn  tell  my  family  and  to  my  horror  I  found  I 
had  been  caugkt  tn  a  trap,  btii  I  tlioiight  God  was  only  beginning  lo  punish 
me  for  my  terrible  wickcdnca.s  here  »n  earth  and  exiicctcd  something  dread- 
ful  to  happen  at  any  moment,  and  I  was  not  surprised  to  sec  my  father  walk 
ta  on  New  Year's  day  but  very  much  frighlcned.  When  he  did  not  censure 
nie  for  my  badness,  and  broH|[ht  no  bad  news  from  home  1  was  very  much 
reHcvcd,  He  told  me  he  had  come  to  take  me  to  a  very  pretty  place  outside 
of  *  *  *,  and  I  was  more  glad  than  otherwise,  as  I  had  told  my  aimt  to 
put  me  away  somewhere.  I  felt  I  just  eould  not  fight  again;!  them  any 
longer  as  it  was  useless  and  they  believed  nothing  I  told  them,  so  I  ac<jui- 
esccd  to  anything  my  father  proposed. 

"While  on  the  train  though  1  told  him  I  had  changed  my  mind  and 
was  going  home,  as  I  felt  I  could  not  be  any  more  trouble  and  expense  to 
my  family.  Knowing  it  would  be  impossible  to  remain  in  seclusion  at  home 
any  length  of  time  before  my  friends  became  aware  of  it,  and  to  Ikev 
xorroui  tvkal  a  vile  creatur*  I  hod  beiomt  just  by  looking  in  my  face,  I 
really  intended  to  take  my  life  by  asphyxiation  as  soon  as  t  got  there, 
believing  it  was  my  last  opporlunity  to  do  so.  but  when  I  arrived  at  '  '  • 
ray  sister  and  brother-in-law  before  I  could  hardly  draw  my  breath  put  me 
in  a  hack  and  I  was  brought  here.  Papa  told  me  I  would  remain  here  but 
a  very  short  time  and  I  thought  how  true  that  was,  as  it  would  be  but  a 
very  little  while  before  you  found  what  an  impostor  I  was.  Every  morning 
I  woke  up  I  expected  lo  be  the  last  one  here,  as  I  thought  I  would  be  sent 
from  this  place  in  dire  disgrace  and  my  family  would  suffer  for  putting 
mc  here.  Cod  would  not  permit  me  to  deceive  so  many  people,  and  espe- 
cially those  who  were  sick.  Do  you  wonder  that  the  first  few  weeks  I 
hardly  spoke  to  any  one  and  that  I  wanted  to  get  away  but  I  saw  in  a 
very  short  time,  it  was  impossible  and  /  wm  miserable.  The  first  motith  / 
u-etild  do  nothing  at  oil,  then  f  went  to  the  other  trtrttne  working  nearly 
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atl  day  though  doing  it  mechanuatly  as  my  (aner  work  did  not  tnterctt 
me  th«n  in  lb«  least,  feeling  all  the  lime  tliere  wa^n't  Aay  uic  in  living  as 
ttut  vile  delusion  wa>  constantly  with  me.  /  then  becamt  anxious  to  go 
to  the  city  for  ont  msoH  oniy  as  I  fell  H  gradually  leaning  me  and  I 
uranUd  to  give  myself  a  fair  lest,  ivhen  to  my  uttbounded  delight  I  found 
thai  il  tmd  and  I  rould  hob  in  any  m<iii'j  faet  without  Ike  siighltsi  self- 
condtmnation.  After  I  returned  the  thought  came  to  nte  thut  even  if  I 
were  lo»t,  I  might  be  of  some  use  and  derive  some  pleasure  in  living  for 
others  anil  I  did  not  worry  very  much  then  about  being  lost.  On  Saturday 
might.  atfQut  five  days  previous  to  my  physical  collapse,  or  whatever  you  call 
it,  some  one  was  playing  the  piano  and  the  music  impressed  me  to  such  an 
extent  1  ihooght  what  must  heavenly  music  be  compared  with  this  and  I 
expressed  a  wish  to  Miss  ■  •  •  next  morning  I  would  like  to  go  Co 
some  cbufch  just  to  be^  tlie  music  and  shortly  after  that  I  realiied  I 
wasn't  lost.    Oh!  what  oh  awakening! 

"  Do  y^u  wonder  that  I  cm  to  happy  and  havt  tuck  a  love  for  natnrt 
[amd  everything  beautifn]  in  life  after  mch  a  horrible  nightmare. 

"I  have  an  intense  de.sife  for  knowledge,  and  if  it  is  God's  wilt  that  [ 
get  real  well  and  strong.  I  intend  to  be  something. 

"Accept  niy  deepest  gratitude,  and  may  God  bless  you  and  this 
instituiion." 
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What  follows,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  preceding,  was 
written  several  days  after  the  above  description  had  been  com- 
pleted, and  at  a  time  when  the  patient  was  evidently  quite 
markedly  exhilarated  and  in  a  very  happy  frame  of  mind. 

"When  I  awoke  yesterday  morning  the  beauty  of  the  day  impressed  me 
bntncdiately  and  like  a  bird  my  first  inclination  was  to  herald  forth  the 
glory  uf  il. 

"After  partaking  of  a  very  light  breakfast,  which  after  ansimilalion 
did  not  have  a  very  good  cfFeci  ujion  my  internal  organs,  being  aware  of 
this  by  the  sudden  feeling  of  pain,  though  disappearing  after  a  while,  I 
interested  my5elf  in  raiious  ways  remaining  at  nothing  any  length  of  time. 
I  was  antiei|iaiing  with  much  pleasure  the  whole  morning  a  vi^it  from  my 
father  in  the  afternoon,  knowing  and  feeling  that  he  is  as  delighted  as  I 
al  my  wondeTfci]  awakening.  Every  day  I  have  an  increasing  sympathy  for 
the  patients  here,  which  feeling  I  did  not  experience  when  I  first  came. 

"I  then  aic  my  dinner  which  made  nic  -iick  and  feeling  very  tired  I 
rested  a  while  alter  it.  Being  relieved  by  the  rest  my  body  received  I 
•rose  and  dressed  ior  an  afternoon  reception  as  I  expected  a  number  of 
visitors. 

■Just  before  they  arrived,  however,  having  the  desire  of  pouring  forth 
some  of  the  melody  in  my  soul  which  I  had  felt  all  day  was  there  but  not 
having  the  opportunity  of  expressing,  as  the  only  musical  instrument  attain- 
able was  in  use  the  whole  morning  by  one  Mrs.  ■  ■  •  who  no  doubt  felt 
tlie  same  as  I  did.  only  I  thought  took  an  unusually  long  time  in  expressing 
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it,  and  I  got  very  jmpalicnl  but  my  chince  came  at  last  and  taking  ad- 
vaniag«  at  it,  1  enjoyed  and  felt  iniensely  the  melody  I  made. 

"  When  my  friends  arrived  we  went  for  a  walk,  and  though  koidk  bttt 
a  very  short  distance  I  became  very  tired.  Hereafter,  1  am  afraid  I  moEt 
limit  to  som«  extent  the  number  of  fricndt  whom  I  desire  to  have  on  these 
days  set  apart  for  receiving  as  loo  many  excite  me  far  I  have  neiiber  the 
physical  Etrenglh  nor  the  mental  ability  to  entertain  more  than  two  or  three 
at  one  time.  I  remember  wc  were  over  on  the  'casino'  porch  and  my 
siKter  referred  severa)  timet  to  tomething  [  had  promised  to  do  for  her 
several  week»  ago  and  being  in  rather  an  exalicO  state  at  the  present  time. 
material  things  not  appealing  to  me  in  the  least.  I  became  very  cross  and 
nervoui  when  the  per»iilcd  in  it,  but  the  thought  cante  to  RK  at  once  how 
ridiculous  and  weak  of  me  not  to  have  more  control  of  myself,  I  enjoyed 
my  evening  meal  and  after  resting  a  while  after  it,  several  of  us  strolled 
over  to  the  CAsino.  The  twilight  both  impressed  and  sfTected  me  to  such 
an  extent  that  I  felt  a  perfect  peace  and  good-will  to  all  man-kind  that  I 
think  one  only  feeli  when  they  have  a  deep  love  for  God  in  their  heart 
and  a  reverence  for  His  handiwork. 

"  When  wc  relumed,  we  played  card*,  being  taught  by  the  ladies  for 
the  first  time  the  game  of  euchre  and  grasping  their  explanation  of  it 
readily,  which  would  have  been  impOBtible  weeks  ago,  and  in  fact  my 
rcasciiiing  power  is  better  than  ever  in  my  life." 


I 


The  direct  dependence  of  insane  ideas  upon  anomalies  in 
organic  sensations  is  frequently  shown  in  prott^cted  cases  of 
manic-depressive  insanit)-,  and  finds  its  best  exemplification 
in  instances  where  there  is  a  "  crossing  of  syntptoms,"  such  as 
psychomotor  excitement  with  the  feeling  of  depression  and 
limitations  in  connected  tliotight."  In  such  instances  it  be- 
comes clearly  apparent  that  the  mere  increase  in  intensity  of 
an  intestinal  sensation  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  devel- 
opment of  an  insane  idea,  but  its  presence  indicates  tlie  latency 
of  other  factors,  such  as  inhibition  and  mental  depression. 
If  the  mere  accentuation  in  the  v-ilue  of  the  sensation  were  the 
sole  causative  factor,  insane  ideas  would  be  common  in  those 
neuroses  in  which  there  is  a  marked  hyperesthesia  in  the  realm 
of  the  orjptnic  sensibility. 

The  clinical  characteristics  of  the  majority  of  insane  or 
fixed  ideas  are  easily  recognizable,  although  the  basis  upon 


"  Pfcrsdorff.  K.:   Ueber  intestinale  Wahnidecn  in  minisch-deprestivcn 
Irrcsein.    CoiiralbL  f.  Ncrvcnheilk.  u.  Psych..  Marr,  1904. 
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which  they  ar«  classified  is  purely  an  empirical  one,  adopted 
with  the  sole  idea  of  facilitating  description.  Some  obser\'ers 
think  that  they  are  capable  of  being  divided  into  two  groups, 
to  one  of  which  belong  all  those  ideas  which  are  of  a  more  or 
less  pleasant  character  and  to  the  other  those  of  an  unpleasant 
nature.  The  fomicr,  including  those  in  which  the  ideas  are 
associated  with  states  of  exlii  la  ration,  an  increased  sense  of 
well-being  and  pleasurable  sensations,  are  much  less  often  of 
foraisic  importance  than  are  the  latter,  where  suspicions,  ideas 
of  persecution,  and  so  on,  are  apt  to  bring  the  patient  into 
conflict  with  his  environment.  Another  important  point  from 
the  clinical  stand-point,  and  whicli  has  reference  to  tlteir  gene- 

E$is,  is  that  some  of  tlie  ideas  are  apparently  primary  in  char- 
acter, while  others  are  secondary,  developing  as  a  result  of 
hallucinations  or  preexisting  ideas. 
The  following  histor>-,  accompanied  by  the  patient's  own 
interpretation  o£  his  mental  disorder,  is  a  graphic  illustration 
of  the  development  of  certain  states  of  suspiciousness  and  the 
subsequent  well-defined  ideas  of  persecution.  For  various 
reasons  the  history  has  been  considerably  abbreviated. 

For  several  years  the  paiienl  had  exhibited  symptoms  of  ncrvotisness 
and  emotional  instability.  This  was  &aid  to  be  due  to  a  disappointment  he 
had  experienced  in  not  receiving  a  position.  An  inderinite  history  of  a 
somewhat  »imilar  attack  was  obuincd,  occurring  six  months  prior  Co  the 
preieni  lUncM.  The  cauies  of  the  present  illness,  as  already  stated,  were 
said  to  be  disappointment  and  a  tendency  to  brood  over  supposed  troiiSles. 
Later  it  h:id  been  noted  that  the  patient  was  suspicious  of  people  with  whom 
he  eamc  inio  contact,  and  attributed,  very  unjustly,  certain  motives  to  tliem, 
such  »i  a  desire  to  annoy  and  pcr.Hccute  him.  One  day  a  stranger  entered 
tlie  building  where  the  patient  was  acting  as  watchman  and  accosted  him 
in  B  /ricodly  manner.  The  patient  at  once  became  excited,  and  when  the 
stranger  in  a  familiar  way  plact-d  his  hand  uptin  his  shoulder  the  patient 
thought  it  was  for  an  improper  purpose  and  immediately  assaulted  his 
ioierrogator.  The  patient  was  at  once  taken  into  custody,  and  after  exami- 
nation was  transferred  to  the  Slieppsrd  amj  Knoch  Pratt  Hospital,  where 
he  was  admitted  on  September  1,  1903.  l\c  wa.t  found  to  be  in  a  very 
cncMioiuI  state,  claimed  that  he  had  been  the  subject  of  conspiracy,  but  that 
lie  would  unearth  the  scheme  even  if  violence  were  necessary.  On  Septem- 
ber 6  the  patient  was  quiet  and  jovial,  greeting  the  physician  and  attendants 
cordially  and  affirming  that  the  hospital  was  a  "grand  place  for  rest."  On 
the   following  day  he  again  became  excited,  declared  that  he  had  been 
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persccuied.  and  wished  to  get  out  a  writ  of  habeas  cofpus,  as  be  had 
"strong  caK  against  the  liospital  for  illegal  detention,"  He  was  very  in- 
sistent, declaring  that  evcryitiinf;  liad  been  done  to  annoy  him  and  to  "  tear 
his  clothes  to  pieces,"  but  that  hJs  indomitable  will-power  had  h«ld  him 
together.  Furlhcrmure,  he  declared  that  he  had  not  slept  two  hours  uncc 
he  had  been  in  the  institntion,  and  thai  lights  were  flashed  into  bis  room 
and  kept  him  awahc  He  said  that  when  he  took  a  bath  the  attendants 
squirted  muddy  water  into  the  bath  as  toon  as  he  got  In.  He  refused  to  take 
medicine  after  the  first  dose,  declaring  that  half  an  hour  after  it  had 
been  taken  he  felt  everything  giving  way  inside  of  him.  He  became  greatly 
excited  while  lallcing  and  shook  his  fist  in  the  attendant's  face.  He  admitted 
that  he  was  never  suspicioui  treJoTe  he  came  to  the  [io»pita],  hut  on  this 
occasion  he  was  suspicious  of  every  movement  and  act  and  would  believe 
nothing  thst  was  told  him.  The  emotional  stales  varied,  the  patient  some- 
times complying  with  requests,  at  other  times  refusing  absolutely  to  do  aa 
he  was  bid.  On  October  to  lie  narrated  to  the  examining  physician  the 
circumstances  relating  to  the  trouble  which  resulted  in  bis  being  brought 
to  the  hospital.  When  asked  who  the  examining  physician  was  he  at  once 
declared  that  he  was  the  book-keeper,  but  would  not  give  any  reason  for 
maintaining  this  poiitiotL  When  pressed  for  an  an.swcr  lie  was  quiet  for  a 
time,  apparently  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts,  and  then  replied,  "Gentle- 
men, you  arc  interfering  with  my  work,  I  must  be  going,"  and  immediately 
started  to  walk  up  and  down  the  corridor.  The  following  week,  when 
again  visited  by  (h«  tame  physician,  the  patient  at  once  addressed  him  a* 
"Mr.  X."  "That  is  who  you  arc;  you  arc  the  book-keeper  for  the 
hospital."  He  firmly  maintained  that  the  dbctor  had  nn  object  in  deceiving 
him,  but  would  give  no  reason  for  his  belief.  A  few  days  after  this  he 
affirmed  that  the  questions  which  had  been  asked  him  by  the  physician  the 
preceding  week  had  caused  him  to  have  "  pyrotechnics,"  owing  to  which  be 
had  been  obliged  to  remain  in  bed  all  day. 

Note  of  December  4.  The  patient  has  improved  remarkably  in  the  last 
few  weeks;  admits  that  ail  of  bis  former  delusions  were  foolish  and  Uuchs 
at  them. 

From  this  date  until  his  discharge  (January  15)  recovery  was  uninter- 
rupted. The  following  account  was  given  by  the  patient  himself,  and  em- 
phasizes some  of  the  important  points  connected  with  the  genesis  of  his 
delusions.     (The  patient  had  only  had  a  common-schonl  cditcaiion.) 

"  When  I  entered  the  Hospital  1  was  for  the  first  night  and  day  placed 
in  the  second  ward.  I  slept  in  the  Dormitory  on  the  evening  of  the  next 
day  I  was  transferred  to  the  first  ward  and  on  the  following  morning  I  was 
transferred  to  the  fourth  ward.  1  spent  about  five  days  there  when  I  wai 
placed  in  tliird  ward  for  acting  in  a  disorderly  manner  and  accusing  Mr. 
X  of  having  evil  designs  on  me.  This  was  imaginary  on  my  part  as  he  was 
simply  trying  to  indticc  me  to  eat  more ;  on  the  second  day  of  my  stay  on 
the  third  ward  it  suddenly  struck  me  that  I  should  do  lomething  to  employ 
my  mind  noticing  the  marks  of  many  kinda  on  the  wa[!s  of  the  room  I 
occupied,  1  commenced  to  count  them  wlicii  1  reached  a  hundred  I  would 
npcU.    I  found  this  helped  me  to  a  great  extent  or  I  at  least  thought  so. 
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I  was  (ransferred  lo  Mcond  ward  and  afler  spending  a  few  days  in  ■ 
despondent  mood  the  same  idea  of  cotiniing  up  to  one  hundred  and  rep'cat- 
ing  ocetirrcd  to  me  again;  this  I  followed  and  continued  (or  some  time — 
then  I  conceived  the  idea  that  by  employing  n)y  mind  and  excrciMng  my 
bodjr  1  could  hasten  my  cure  at  (his  time  1  began  to  suspect  :il1  of  the 
altenduits  and  some  o(  the  patient*  of  trying  to  rciard  my  recovery.  This 
only  made  me  more  detcrniincd  than  ever  to  get  well  mi  I  cunimucd  my 
exercises  a  short  time  after  this  I  saw  Dr.  A  for  the  tirji  lime  he  was 
examining  the  eyes  of  Mr.  II-  To  me  at  that  lime  he  appeared  the  specialist 
a  short  time  afler  this  tie  again  vitited  the  ward,  in  the  meantime  I  had 
beard  the  name  of  •  •  •  When  I  »aw  Dr.  A  the  second  time  and  wai 
Questioned  by  him  it  suddenly  entered  my  mind  thai  he  was  Mr.  F.  I  told 
him  so  and  that  he  was  a  book -keep  er— not  a  doctor — the  Saturday  follow- 
ing 1  again  saw  Dr.  A  hut  refused  lo  believe  he  was  such  a  person — [  had 
taken  a  dislike  to  Mr.  X  from  the  lirst  time  I  saw  him  so  when  on  the 
night  of  October  i8th  I  saw  him  turn  od  ihc  electric  lij[ht  in  front  of 
Dormitory  I  thought  this  meant  my  return  to  Dormitory  to  be  followed  by 
A  transfer  to  ward  jd — this  I  determined  to  prevent  by  improving  my  con- 
dition by  constant  exercise  so  I  started  lo  walk  the  corridor  np  and  down 
at  nine  p.m.  I  retired  to  rest  and  slept  soundly  until  six  o'clock  a.m.  when 
1  awoke  I  rcaliied  after  some  thought  thai  I  had  teen  suffering  with 
hallucinations  from  that  morning  I  continued  to  improve  both  in  mind  snd 
body  and  at  the  present  time  I  feel  as  well  as  if  not  better  than  I  have  felt 
in  three  year^I  want  to  »ay  the  feeling  of  resentment  entertained  by  Die 
towards  Mr.  X  has  been  changed  to  admiration  and  respect." 

Some  of  tlie  delusions  in  rare  instances  seem  completely 
to  annihilate  the  idea  of  personality.  The  past  is  obliterated, 
and  the  individual  no  longer  retains  any  knowledge  of  his 
former  self  and  thus  exhibits  a  more  or  less  definite  dual  per- 
sonality. Such  complete  changes  are  noticed  in  the  wandering 
mania  of  hysteria  or  epilepsy  and  in  certain  other  psychoses. 
Generally,  however,  the  insane  idea  seems  to  involve  only  a 
part  of  the  individuality:  an  arm  or  a  leg  becomes  glass; 
the  contents  of  the  skull  have  been  changed  ;  voices  are  located 
in  the  abdominal  cavity.  Again,  in  other  instances,  the  rel.ition 
of  the  individual  to  his  environment  becomes  the  subject  of 
mental  aberration,  which  may  assume  a  pleasant  or  an  un- 
pleasant character.  When  the  former  occurs,  the  patient's 
idea  of  well-being,  of  his  personal  worthinftss,  of  his  compe- 
tence, arc  all  intensified,  and  may  become  so  greatly  exagger- 
ated that  he  becomes  Hercules.  Napoleon,  or  Rothschild,  and 
even  assumes  supernatural  powers  (megalomania). 
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In  the  antithetical  states  the  change  is  of  an  entirely  diff 
ent  character.  The  sense  of  well-being  is  then  impaired  and 
the  consciousness  of  organic  processes  becomes  painfully  in- 
tensified (micromania).  The  material  wants  are  ill  supplied. 
Such  patients  declare  they  are  impoverished,  utterly  worthless, 
they  liave  lost  all  their  physical  and  mental  vigor,  have  com- 
mitted unpardonable  sins,  and  the  like. 

Again,  the  insane  ideas  indicate  an  inimical  relation  of 
the  individual's  environment  to  himself.  Thus  are  formed 
various  suspicions,  in  some  instances  vague  and  general,  in 
others  definite,  well-defired,  systematized,  and  imperious  in 
character.  In  the  milder  cases  there  is  simply  general  distrust ; 
but  in  the  latter  there  are  definite  delusions  of  persecution  which 
drive  the  individual  to  tlic  commission  of  overt  acts.  The 
more  specific  characteristics  of  these  systematized  ideas  arc 
described  in  the  consideration  of  the  various  types  of  aliena- 
tion. 


^ 
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II.  ANOMALIES    IN    THE    INTENSITY    AND    DIRECTION    OF 

THE  MENTAL  PROCESSES  AS  SHOWN  IN  DISORDERS 

OF  THE  ATTENTION. 

The  phenomena  of  the  attention  are  to  be  regarded  not 
only  as  the  weather-vanes  that  indicate  the  direction  of  the 
mental  processes,  but  also  as  gauges  by  which  tlic  intensity 
and  volume  of  the  latter  are  measured.  In  different  indi- 
viduals there  is  a  wide  latitude  within  which  fluctuations  may 
occur,  so  that  even  normally  there  exist  personal  idiosyncrasies 
and  modifications  in  the  stream  of  attention,  these  personal 
variations  being  referable  to  tUstinctive  diRsimil-irities  in  the 
functional  capacities  of  the  ner\'ous  system.  Nor  is  it  un- 
natural that  inheritance  and  acquisition  should  bring  about 
a  difference  in  the  manner  in  which  two  given  organisms  will 
respond  to  similar  stimuli.  In  the  one  instance  certain  needs 
and  trends  arise  that  do  not  exist  in  the  other.  One  person 
attends  with  case  to  a  certain  subject,  while  a  second  fails 
utterly  in  the  attempt.  During  the  waking  states  the  brain 
is  constantly  active  and  never  ceases  to  operate;    its  energy 
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flows  first  in  one,  then  in  another  direction.  Incident  stimuli 
of  intra-  as  well  as  extra-organic  origin  are  received  and  in 
some  instances  retained.  In  one  case  the  incident  stimulus  is 
like  the  spent  arrow  striking  tlie  mark,  hut  unable  to  penetrate 
it.  In  anotlier,  the  sliaft  sinks  (leei)]y  beneath  the  surface  and 
a  permanent  impression  rem.tins.  This  is  the  beginning  of  a. 
complex  train  of  thought  that  may  be  rich  in  possible  con- 
nections. Normally,  if  the  energy  is  flowing  strongly  in  one 
direction,  a  new  stimulus  of  only  ordinary'  strengfih  will  fail 
to  divert  the  flow  from  a  given  channel.  In  cases  of  alienation, 
however,  the  flow  is  often  so  superficial  that  the  slightest  re- 
sistance interposed  is  sufficient  to  change  the  course  of  the 
stream.  The  never-ceasing,  uninterrupted  activity  of  the  cere- 
bral functions  is  as  constant  as  the  cardiac  action  or  the  move- 
ments of  respiration.  If  the  heart's  action  becomes  irregular 
or  the  breathing  labored,  there  is  no  general  rule  by  whidi  tlie 
intensity  of  these  phenomena  can  be  measured  and  no  single 
term  by  which  eadi  special  occurrence  can  be  described.  Nor 
is  it  unnatural  that  the  same  should  be  true  for  the  attention. 

t Physiology  has  shown  that  the  forces,  the  combination  of  which 
is  designated  as  attention,  in  reality  represent  the  coefficient 
that  indicates  the  functional  capacity  of  the  brain.  Wlien  the 
activities  of  the  higher  brain  centres  are  in  abeyance,  as  in 
Bleep  or  states  of  unconsciousness,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
attention.  Stimuli  impinge  upon  the  cerebral  cortex  but  no 
reaction  follows.  Impressions  must  be  retained,  elaborated, 
and  brought  into  connection  with  oUier  psychic  unities,  so 
that  before  they  can  determine  the  flow  of  attention  the  stimuli 
must  be  of  sufficient  strength  and  the  activity  of  the  brain 
capable  of  responding.  In  health  all  the  conditions  are  favor- 
aUe:  The  attention  flows  along  certain  channels  which  are 
primarily  determined  by  inherent  qualities  as  well  as  by  those 
acquired  through  education.  In  various  states  the  attention 
or  flow  of  energy  is  dissipated;  and  even  if  the  stimuli  arc 
■of  such  strength  that  under  norma!  conditions  they  would 
awaken  a  resjionsc,  they  now  fail  to  bring  about  any  syn- 
.thesis  or  connected  train  of  thought.    This  lowering  of  the 
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power  of  elaboration  and  of  the  working  up  of  stimuli  may 
be  temporary',  as  in  states  of  drowsiness  or  fatigue,  or  may 
be  permanent,  as.  for  example,  in  various  forms  of  dementia. 

Not  only  is  attention  nccessarj-  for  thought,  but  it  is  a 
factor  in  all  volitional  acts.  Thought  without  attention  i$ 
inconceivable.  The  amount  and  intensity  of  the  flow  of  en- 
erg>'  gives  character  to  the  thought.  When  tliere  is  a  sliallow 
or  more  or  less  diffuse  discharge  of  energy  our  impressions 
are  faint;  they  scarcely  rise  above  the  so-called  threshold 
and  arc  easily  forgotten.  These  faint  and  imperfectly  elabo- 
rated impressions  are  frequently  referred  to  as  sub-conscious. 
There  is  nothing  startling  or  inexplicable  about  them.  It  is 
the  faintness  of  the  impression  which  makes  them  elusive,  and 
tbc  indefinable  becomes  the  source  of  a  certain  degree  of  mys- 
tery. Such  expressions  as  unconscious  mind  or  sub-conscious 
thought  are  meaningless — they  are  simply  a  play  upon  words. 
Attention  is  associated  with  every  mental  process.  A  sensa- 
tion implies  the  existence  of  a  certain  degree  of  attention. 
Some  of  the  phenomena  included  under  this  term  may  be  de- 
scribed, but  cannot  be  categorically  defined.  If  the  intra- 
organic stimuli  were  abolished,  there  would  be  no  attention, 
and  without  tliis  drift  or  set  in  the  current  sensory  stimulation 
would  create  no  appreciable  effect. 

Although  our  minds  are  constantly  flooded  with  a  stream 
of  sensory  impressions,  all  do  not  attain  equal  vividness  nor 
are  they  retained  in  memory.  At  one  time  this,  at  another 
time  that,  object  occupies  the  field  of  attention.  This  selection 
is  not  volitional,  but  is  determined  for  us  by  a  variety  of 
causes  that  depend  upon  the  physical  properties  of  tlie  brain. 
The  power  to  receive  and  retain  new  ideas  may  be  termed  the 
recording  faculty  (the  Merkfahigkeit  of  Wernicke).  The 
vigilily  of  tlie  attention  is  a  term  used  by  some  clinicians  to 
indicate  the  fact  that  the  direction  of  the  stream  of  energy 
is  dirigible.  The  tenacity  refers  to  the  length  of  time  during 
which  the  current  sets  in  a  given  direction.  Decrease  in  vigil- 
ity  (Hypovigility)  is  noted  in  various  conditions.  It  is  a. 
common  symptom  of  fatigue,  as  a  consequence  of  whidi  slim- 
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uli  stronger  than  those  normally  needed  are  re<|uire<!  to  direct 
and  augment  th«  flow.    The  influence  of  various  drugs,  par- 
ticularly opium  and  the  bromides,  may  also  be  productive  of 
H  similar  results.     The  tenacity  or  persistence  of  the  attention 
^  is  profoundly  affected  in  various  forms  of  alienation.     Not 
only  is  th«  true  in  well-marked  psyclioses.  but  frc<]_uciitly  also 
Hin   various   functional   neuroses — hysteria   and   neurasthenia. 
Kot  uncommonly  vigility  and  tenacity  are  both  affected,  giving 
rise  to  a  condition  called  aprosexia.     In  this  condition  stimuli 
produce  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  cerebral  functions ;  response 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  if  under  abnormally  intensified 
stimuli  a  reaction  follows,  it  is  isolated  and  unproductive. 

In  certain  excited  conditions  the  slightest  stinmlus  pro- 

B  duces  an  irmnediate  reaction.    Waves  spread  in  all  directions 

Has  soon  as  tlie  surface  is  broken  by  a  ripple.     This  hyper- 

™  vigility  is  common  in  neurasthenia,   alcoholism,   mania,  and 

various  other  conditions.    As  a  rule,  the  tenacity  is  decreased 

rather  than  increased.    Each  new  impression  serves  to  deflect 

the  attention.     This  phenomenon  has  been  designated  hyfcr- 

^  frosexia.    The  patients  in  whom  this  symptom  is  marked  take 

f  everything  in  at  a  glance,  pass  with  lightning-like  rapidity 

irom  one  object  to  another,  but  are  strangely  deficient  in  the 

power  to  carefully  examine  the  details  of  any  one  of  them. 

In  some  conditions,  particularly  in  cases  of  hallucination, 
the  attention  seems  to  be  firmly  riveted  upon  the  object  occupy- 
ing the  field.  The  tenacity  is  increased  while  the  vigility  is 
essentially  lowered. 


;n.  DISTURBANCES  OF  SENSATION.  INCLUDING  HALLUCI- 
NATIONS. 


I 

H  The  interest  of  the  alienist  is  practically  centred  in  three 
■  phases  of  the  phj'siology  of  sensation ;  In  the  first  place,  he 
studies  the  facts  connected  with  the  reception  and  transmis- 
sion of  stimuli,  either  intra-  or  extra-organic  in  nature,  from 
their  point  of  origin  to  the  central  termination  of  the  sensory 
tract;  secondly,  he  is  directly  concerned  with  the  investigation 
of  the  nature  of  the  transformation  of  these  impulses  and  their 
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elaboration  and  relation  to  the  various  psychical  activities; 
and,  finally,  he  endeavors  to  correlate  the  relationship  that 
exists  between  the  associative  activities  of  the  brain  and  their 
objective  expression  in  reflex  or  volitional  acts.  This  three- 
fold division  of  function  is  empirical,  The  clinician  should 
recognize  that  there  is  a  difTerence  of  degree  but  not  of  kind 
in  all  three,  but  while  admitting:  the  necessity  of  employing 
terms  to  dcsig^nate  the  phenomena  of  sensation,  he  should 
never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  expressions  employed  are 
merely  relative.  Clinically,  the  main  interest  is  directed  to 
the  fact  that  stimuli  imder  certain  conditions  gfive  rise  to  a 
scries  of  psychic  events  which  are  called  sensations.  It  is 
impossible  to  e\-en  enumerate  the  different  steps  that  occur  in 
the  transformation  and  elaboration  of  simple  sensations  into 
the  most  complex  of  psychic  phenomena.  The  gradations 
hitherto  established  are  purely  artificial.  For  all  that  is  known 
to  the  contrar)',  the  only  form  of  cerebral  function  of  which 
we  are  cognizant  is  that  of  associative  memory."  The  fact 
cannot  be  emphasized  too  frequently  that  in  describing  sen- 
sory phenomena  terms  arc  used  metxly  to  designate  a  con- 
nection or  series  of  relationships  Wtweeii  tlie  psychic  elements 
that  is  never  constant,  but  is  always  in  a  state  of  flux.  When- 
ever possible  it  is  advisable  to  substitute  a  terminology  not 
limited  in  its  application  and  significance  by  sjjccial  use.  In 
recording  clinical  obser\'ations  a  phraseology  chosen  from  the 
vocabulary  of  the  physiologists  is  preferable  to  that  in  vogue 
among  the  psychologists, 

In  a  study  of  sensation  three  paths  of  investigation  may 
be  followed:  fi)  we  may  content  ourselves  with  analyzing 
and  recording  the  mental  phenomena;  (2)  we  may  make  the 
physical  processes  which  give  rise  to  the  sensation  the  subject 
of  special  inquiry;  or  (3)  we  may  employ  a  combination  of 
these  two  methods  and  thus  obtain,  as  experience  has  demon- 
strated, the  most  satisfactory  results  by  correlating  as  far  as 


*  Locb,  Jacqvtt :    The  Phyiiology  of  the  Briin.    The  Science  Series. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sonji.  igtxi. 
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r-posslble  the  psychic  and  the  physical  processes.  Every  sen- 
sation is  made  up  of  a  certain  number  of  elements.  These 
elements  are  physical  processes — for  example,  sound  or  light 
waves.  Not  only  are  our  sensations  formed  by  the  union  of 
elements,  but  more  complicated  psydiic  phenomena,  generally 
referre<l  to  as  volition,  ideas,  and  emotions,  may  be  similarly 
analyzed.  Between  the  physical  processes  or  stimulus,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  most  complicated  volitional  acts,  on  the 
other,  there  is  an  unbroken  chain.  A  few  o£  the  links  arc 
recognized;  many  are  not,  but  the  inference  that  the  contin- 
uity of  this  chain  is  unbroken  ts  a  safe  and  warrantable  de- 
duction. Sensations  are  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  mental 
phenomena.  It  is,  therefore,  natural  tliat  tliey  should  first 
be  made  tlie  subject  of  investigation  before  considering  more 
complex  mental  processes.  Sensations  arc  the  most  elemen- 
tary form  of  all  our  psychic  activities  and  are  the  functional 
elements  of  consciousness.  The  recognition  of  the  fact  tliat 
sensations  cannot  be  isolated  from  other  mental  processes  and 

H  studied  by  themselves  is  a  matter  of  practical  as  well  as  of 

™  theoretical  interest.  "  They  cinnot  arise  in  consciousness  with- 
out the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  thought,  attention,  memory, , 
and  pleasure  or  pain"  (Mercier).  They  form  an  integral  part 
of  all  the  complicated  associative  cerebral  activities  and  must 
be  studied  in  their  relation  to  other  phenomena — the  attention, 
feelings,  emotions,  etc.  Not  only  is  this  true,  but  the  con- 
current variance  in  the  physical  states  must  also  be  carefully 

^■investigated. 

^r  Under  normal  conditions,  when  a  stimulus  of  sufficient 
Strength,  originating  either  within  or  without  the  Ixjdy,  is 
received  and  transmitted  by  the  conducting  nerves  to  the  cere- 
bral cortex,  a  sense  perception  is  the  result,  Gustave  Spiller  '* 
has  justly  emphasized  tlie  necessity  of  keeping  clearly  before 

H>our  minds  the  variety  as  well  as  the  complexity  of  the  trans- 
formations that  may  occur  in  the  impulse,  and  of  which  we 


**Spi({cr,  Gmtave:    Mind  of  Mui.     London,  Swan,  Sonncnschcin  & 
L,  Limited :  New  York,  MacniilUii  &  Co.,  1903,  p.  134. 
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have  only  the  vaguest  inkling-.  The  nervous  system  should 
be  compared  to  a  vast  factory,  and  not  to  a  mere  leleuraphic 
network. 

With  but  few  exceptions,  physiologists  until  recently  have 
accepted  the  hypothesis  first  enunciated  by  Weber,  but  gener- 
ally associated  with  the  name  of  Johannes  Miiller,  to  the  effect 
that  different  stimuli  when  acting  upon  the  same  sense  organ 
give  rise  to  specific  sensations.  Helmholtz  was  the  first  to 
suggest  certain  modifications  of  this  doctrine  of  the  specific 
energy  of  the  nerve-centres  in  order  to  explain  tone  and  light 
perceptions.  This  investigator  held  that  certain  modifications 
took  place  in  the  impulse  during  its  transmission  through  the 
receiving  and  transmitting  organs.  He  even  went  so  far  as 
to  affirm  that  in  certain  cases  the  sensory  cellular  elcnwnts 
in  the  cerebral  cortex  might  change  the  character  of  the  im- 
pulse. Otiicr  workers  have  formulated  more  definite  objec- 
tions to  this  doctrine.  Wundt,"  basing  his  belief  upon  the 
facts  known  regarding  Uie  development  of  the  sensory  areas, 
affirms  tliat  as  these  complex  centres  develop  from  simple  and 
similar  structures,  they  do  so  only  in  response  to  external 
stimuli.  From  this  the  deduction  follows  that  as  the  quality 
of  tlie  sensation  is  thus  determined  secondarily  by  the  results 
of  external  stimuli,  the  hypothesis  tliat  predicates  belief  in 
the  inherent  specific  energy  of  the  nerve-centres  is  incom- 
patible with  the  facts.  The  argument  is  carried  still  furth 
and  attention  is  directed  to  the  point  that  great  diversity 
the  character  of  sense  perceptions  can  not  be  explained  merely 
by  a  corresponding  diflference  in  the  individual  sensory  ele- 
ments. The  objection  of  clinical  importance,  to  the  effect 
that  those  born  blind  or  deaf,  even  if  the  sensory  nerves  con- 
necting the  end  organ  and  the  centres  are  intact,  arc  devoid 
of  appreciation  of  both  auditory  and  visual  perceptions,  is  a 
serious  drawback  to  the  acceptance  of  the  thcorj*. 

The  intensity  and  quality  of  our  sense  perceptions  depend 

"Wnndt:    Grendriss    der    Psychologic      Fiiofte    Auflage.      Leipti^, 
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upon  several  factors :  ( i )  the  stiniuUis;  (2)  the  receptive  and 
transmitting  capacity  of  the  nerve  tract  which  joins  the  periph- 
eral sensory  organ  with  its  central  area;  and  (3)  what  Hux- 
ley has  called  the  sensifacient  capacity  of  the  cerebral  cortex. 

Every  sensation  is  commonly  said  to  have  certain  charac- 
teristics: quality,  intcnsitj-.  space  attributes,  duration,  and, 
finally,  a  tone  feeling  of  either  pleasure  or  pain.  Tliese  attri- 
butes, singly  or  in  combination,  may  be  affected  by  disturb- 
ances occurrbg  within  the  body  during  the  course  of  an  alien- 
ion.  In  order  that  a  stimulus  may  be  appreciated,  it  must 
have  a  certain  strength.  This  is  generally  expressed  by  saying 
that  the  sensation  rises  above  the  threshold  of  consciousness. 
In  physiological  terms  this  is  equivalent  to  affirming  tliat  the 
strength  of  the  stimulus  has  been  sufficient  to  produce  in  the 
normal  functioning  ner\-e-centres  a  responsive  action.  Tn 
other  words,  a  definite  connection  between  the  different  proc- 
esses, called  mcmorj',  feeling,  and  sensation,  has  been  estab- 
lished. Should  the  responsive  action  of  the  nerve-centres  be 
impaired  by  disease  or  the  conduction  of  the  impulse  rendered 
difficult,  the  connections  normally  establislied  do  not  exist  and 
the  sensation  never  rises  above  the  threshold  of  consciousness. 
(The  physiological  processes  which  are  a  part  of  the  sensation  do 
t  cease  at  the  instant  that  the  threshold  of  consciousness  is 
scd.  but  have  a  tendency  to  persist — a  phenomenon  of  prac- 
tical importajice.*' 

I.  Every  alienist  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  in  certain 
tsists,  particularly  in  dementia  or  in  profound  mental  depres- 
sion, a  considerable  time  may  elapse  from  the  instant  that  the 
stimulus  impinges  upon  the  peripheral  receiving  organ  until 
there  is  objective  evidence  of  its  appearance  in  consciousness. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  chemical  changes  occurring  in  the 
tissues  interpose  greater  resistance  to  the  transmission  of  the 
stimulus.  A  delay  may  also  occur  in  the  birth,  elaboration, 
and  discharge  of  the  afferent  impulse. 

"Mullcr,  C.  &,  and  A.  PiUecber:    Expcrim.  Bdtrage  zur  hthit  vom 
Itmiu.    Zlschr.  f.  Psych.,  etc.,  igoo,  ErganzufiKsband  I. 
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In  the  congenital  defect  psychoses,  sudi  as  idiocy,  imbe- 
cility, etc.,  the  sensifacient  activity  of  the  cortex  is  unquestioQ'  fl 
ably  impaired  liy  its  incomplete  development  and  the  persist- 
ence in  some  instances  of  cmbrj'onal  types  of  the  neural  ele-    J 
mcnts.    In  other  cases  the  imperccplion  is  the  result  of  r^;res-  f 
sive  cortical  changes.    It  is  not  at  all  improbable  in  still  other 
cases  that  the  diminished  functional  activity  is  the  result  of 
an  increased  resistance  to  the  conduction  of  impulses  situated 
in  the  nerves  themselves.    Lesions  not  infrequently  occur  dur-  ■ 
ing  the  course  of  alienation  that  give  rise  to  disturbances  in   ~ 
the  sensory  areas  supplied  by  the  peripheral  nerves — in  Kor- 
sakow's  psychosis,  etc.    The  disorders  of  Uiis  nature  are  fully       , 
treated  of  in  the  text-books  on  neurology.  fl 

Disturbances  in  sense  perception  occur  in  various  forms 
of  alienation  tliat  are  not  referable  to  lesions  in  the  conducting 
tracts,  but  are  psychically  conditioned.  These  are  called  psycho- 
anresthesias,  psycho-hyperjesthesias,  and  psycho-algias."    The  fl 
cutaneous  sensibility  is,  as  a  rule,  intact.    Impairment  of  con-  " 
sciousncss  and  the  deflection  of  the  patient's  attention  in  a 
large  measure  give  rise  to  these  states,  which  interfere  with  ■ 
the  functioning  of  the  sense  organs  and  of  the  general  organic    ~ 
sensibility.    Their  occurrence  is  recognized  in  many  instances 
by  careful  examination  and  the  exclusion  of  evidence  pcnnt- 
ing  to  the  existence  of  peripheral  lesions.    In  connection  with 
the  clinical  investigations  of  the  anomalies  of  sense  percep- 
tion there  are  a  few  facts  of  great  importance  that  should  be 
kept  in  mind.    Tlie  stimulus  and  the  resulting  sense  perception 
under  normal  conditions  bear  to  each  other  certain  propor- 
tional relations.    When  this  equilibration  is  seriously  disturbed 
we  have  what  is  called  an  abnormal  perception.    The  normal 
relationship  between  the  stimulus  and  the  resulting  perception 
may  be  disturbed  in  several  ways. 

Further  than  this,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the 


"  Bfchterew :  Ueber  Storungen  im  Gebiete  iler  5inne&perc«ptioa  bei 
GtiMcKkrankn).  Monatffchr.  f  Psych,  u.  Neurol.,  Bd.  xiii,  Heft  6,  1903, 
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ate  of  consciousness  at  the  time  of  the  incidence  of  the 
Stimulus  is  an  important  factor  in  every  sense  perception.    In 

leep,  in  stuporous  states,  in  dementia,  the  visible  reaction 
only  follows  a  stimulus  whose  intensity  is  far  almve  tlie  nor- 
mal. In  all  conditions  in  whicli  the  voluntary  attention  is 
disturbed  the  same  lack  of  correspondence  between  the  inten- 
sity of  the  stimulus  and  the  perception  becomes  apparent.  The 
fact  that  a  strong  stimulus  may  produce  no  reaction  if  a  pa- 
tient's attention  is  diverted  is  a  matter  of  common  observation. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  certain  emotional  states,  such  as  excite- 
ment or  fear,  there  is  often  a  great  diminution  or,  it  may  be, 
complete  absence  of  any  apparent  reaction.  This  may  be  due, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  peripheral  disturbances,  or  it  may  be  cen- 
trally conditioned  and  depend  solely  upon  tlie  deflection  of 
the  attention.  Disturbances  of  sensation  which  are  of  especial 
interest  to  the  alienist  are  those  ctimmonly  described  as  hallu- 
cinations or  illusions.  As  has  been  said,  all  sensory  impres- 
sions when  once  stamped  upon  the  neural  elements  as  the  direct 
result  of  peripheral  stimulation  may  be  re-collected. 

Sensory  mcmor>',  that  process  which  occurs  in  the  central 
nervous  system  as  the  direct  result  of  a  peripheral  stimulation 
and  which  conditions  the  retuni  of  sensory  phenomena,  may 
exceptionally  occur  without  peripheral  stimulation,  and  then 
becomes  the  source  of  fantasnis  or  halluci nations.  Every  one 
at  times  is  subject  to  hallucinations  or  illusions.  The  cor- 
ri^bihty  or  incorrigibility  of  these  phenomena  is  the  test 
by  which  we  judge  as  to  whether  they  are  or  are  net  com- 
patible with  perfect  sanity.    The  patient  may  suffer  for  years 

om  auditory  hallucinations.  He  recognizes,  however,  the 
fallacious  character  of  the  perception,  ami  his  cnnduct  is  not 
in  any  way  determined  by  it.  No  one  would  suppose  for 
instant  that  an  individual  was  insane  simply  because  he 
was  subject  lo  hallucinations,  but  as  soon  as  he  becomes  doubt- 
ful whether  the  false  sense  perception  should  not  be  penuitted 
to  influence  his  conduct  he  may  be  said  to  be  on  the  border- 

ne  between  sanity  and  insanity,  and  when  he  becomes  con- 

inced  that  the  vision  or  tlie  voice,  as  the  case  may  be,  possesses 
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calegorica!  attributes,  then,  unquestionably,  alienation  in  the 
legal  or  lay  sense  is  present.  The  processes  of  sense  percep* 
Hon,  as  has  already  been  stated,  may  be  both  quantitatively  ■ 
as  well  as  qualitatively  disturbed.  The  alienist  is  only  con- 
cerned with  the  consideration  of  those  quahtative  changes 
where  the  power  to  discriminate  between  what  is  true  and  what 
is  false  in  perception  is  inhibited. 

In  1832  Esqiiirol  in  his  classical  work"  divided  abnor- 
mal sense  perception  into  two  classes :  ( i )  Illusions — sense 
perceptions  that  are  objective,  false  interpretations  of  external 
objects;  and  (3)  hallucinations,  those  that  are  purely  sub- 
jective. In  the  former  case  there  is  an  external  stimulus, 
which  in  a  measure  is  the  exciting  cause  of  the  phenomenon, 
but  the  interpretation  of  the  sensation  as  it  appears  in  conscious- 
ness is  a  fat.sc  one.  Accompanying  the  peripheral  stimulus 
there  is  an  error  in  judgment  associated  with  every  illusion. 
Recently,  Ziehen  has  suggested  the  following  theory  as  a  possi- 
ble explanation  for  the  occurrence  of  hallucinations.  He  sup- 
poses that  the  stimulus  takes  its  origin  in  tlie  cortical  cells  and 
is  disdinrged  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  course  taken  by 
the  normal  stimulus.  The  psychical  processes  referred  to  by 
Kahibaum  as  re-perception  are  explainable  on  the  basis  of  this 
theory. 

In  hallucinations  the  subjective  representation  may  be 
so  exaggerated  as  to  be  indistinguishable  from  a  true  percep- 
tion. The  presentation,  or  act  of  associative  memory,  that 
is  normally  a  constituent  of  ever)-  perception,  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  tliis  factor 
is  ever  entirely  wanting,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  in  examin- 
ing patients  with  hallucinations  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
its  existence.  From  a  practical  stand-point,  however,  the  pre- 
sentation or  external  stimulus  in  many  cases  may  be  said  to 
be  deficient.  The  flies  crawling  over  the  Ijedclotlies  of  the 
patient  suffering  from  delirium  tremens  arc  thought  to  be 
angels  or  de\'ils,  and  we  are  therefore  justified  in  regarding 

"  Sur  les  iUusions  dcs  sens  chei  les  aJi^nis. 
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\ese  sensory  phenomena  as  mere  illusinns.  The  fantastic 
figures  seen  by  the  alcoholic  at  night  or  the  voices  heard  by 
him  when  in  a  quiet  room  are  commonly  said  to  be  hallucina- 
tions, but  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  tell  in  each  instance 
whether  an  external  stimulus  docs  or  does  not  enter  into  this 
phenomenon.  The  sensorj*  plainness  of  hallucinations  is  one 
of  their  most  striking  characteristics.  Elementary  hallucina- 
tions are  the  simplest  form  of  these  phenomena,  viz.,  simple 
sounds,  akoasniata,  or  Hashes  of  light,  photomata.  Between 
these  simple  varieties  and  the  extremes  there  are  all  degrees 
of  difference. 

Baillarger  distinguished  two  kinds  of  hallucinations — 
psycho-sensorial  and  psychic.     The  first  are  the  result  of  a 
Hfcombined  action  of  the  imagination  and  of  the  organs  of  sense. 
They  are  determined  by  an  involuntary  exercise  of  memory 
and  imagination  tn  which  a  sensory  stimulus  is  added.    Psychic 
hallucinations  are  said  to  be  the  result  of  the  exercise  of  mem- 
>ry  and  imagination  without  the  interposition  of  a  sensory 
'stimulus.    The  psychic  hallucinations  of  sound  are  the  most 
frequent     Patients  describe  them  as  "  indistinct  or  spiritual 
voices,"    "  the   commimica lions    between    mind    and    mind," 
fc**  thoughts  coming  as  inspiration,"  "voices  without  sound," 
Hctc.     Tliese  phenomena  are  referred  to  by  some  as  pseudo- 
^rhallucinations,  by  others  as  apperceptive  hallucinations.     To 
distinguish  sharply  between  the  psychic  and  psycho-sensorial 
■faallucinations  is  impracticable.     The  possibility  always  exists 
^^f  the  inability  of  the  obser\'er  to  exclude  tlie  presence  of  a 
sensory  stimulus.     Lugaro'"  has  directed  attention  to  what 
he  believes  to  be  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  pseudo- 
hallucinations.    These  phenomena  occur,  as  a  rule,  in  chronic 
cases.    The  imagination  plays  an  important  part  in  their  eti- 
ology.   They  lack  the  distinctive  diaracteristics,  vividness,  and 
objectiveness  of  sensory  phenomena.    They  are  associated  with 


"Luftaro,  E. :  Sutle  pscudo-alliicinazioni  (allucinazioni  psichtchc  Al 
Baillargcr).  Riv.  d.  Patologia  nOTvosa  e  menUile,  1903,  vol.  vUi,  fasc.  I 
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disturbances  of  the  psydiic  processes  connected  with  hearing 
and  seeing  or  with  the  muscular  sense.  A  common  diarac- 
teristic  is  their  coherence  and  the  apparent  antagonism  to  other 
facts  of  consciousness.  Synchronous  disturbances  in  the  per- 
sonality arc  frequently  noted.  As  a  rule,  they  may  be  easily 
distinguished  from  true  halhicinations  ;is  well  as  from  the  i^^, 
called  psycho-motor  disturbances  of  perception.  ^^^H 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the  pathogene- 
sis of  tliesc  so-called  psychic  hallucinations,  but  as  yet  none 
of  the  reasons  given  arc  entirely  satisfactory.  The  same  is 
also  true  for  that  peculiar  condition  in  which  patients  bclie*-e 
tfiat  their  thoughts  become  audible  to  those  about  them  (Ge- 
dankenlautwerden).  Individuals  afflicted  in  this  way  often 
refuse  to  answer  questions,  declaring  that  their  thoughts  are 
already  known  to  the  physician.  The  sj-mptom  may  develop 
in  normal  individuals,  particularly  during  states  of  fatigue  or 
after  the  ingestion  of  certain  drugs  {e.^.,  caffein,  alcohol, 
hyoscin).  The  defects  in  judgment  and  imagination  common  ■ 
in  mental  disorders  give  rise  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  false 
interpretations  of  these  phenomena.  Sometimes  the  incidence 
of  either  auditory  or  visual  stimuli  seems  by  suggestion  to  be 
an  important  exciting  element  in  their  production. 

In  many  cases  in  addition  to  audible  thinking  there  is  an 
acoustic  hyperesthesia.  The  patients  complain  of  a  whistling 
or  nimbting  in  their  ears,  or  there  may  be  definite  audi- 
tory hallucinations.  One  or  several  voices  arc  said  to  repeat  fl 
the  thoughts.  When  the  individuat  has  command  of  more  i 
than  one  language  the  thoughts  are  repeated  in  the  same  lan- 
guage in  which  they  were  first  apprehended.^"  There  are 
those  who  maintain  that  audible  thinking  is  due  entirely  to 
disturbances  in  the  acoustic  areas,  while  others  affirm  that 
the  phenomenon  is  caused  by  abnormal  stimuli  affecting  the 
centres  associated  with  the  muscular  movements  concerned  in  fl 
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speech.  Oinically  there  are  two  forms — one  in  which  the 
content  of  tlie  hallucination  is  strang-e,  and  the  other  in  which 
it  is  more  or  less  closely  connected  with  the  individuals  train 
of  thought.  Between  "  audible  thinking"  and  the  so-called 
primary  hallucinations  tliere  are  various  gradations;  in  some 
instances  the  two  coexist.    The  ideational  hallucinations,  those 

iking  the  form  of  actual  sounds,  as  well  as  the  primary  forms, 
so  closely  associated  that  it  is  frequently  difficult  to  differ- 

ittate  them.     In  many  cases  audible  thinking  is  associated 

nth  the  occurrence  of  insane  ideas  or  delusions.    Exceptions 
this  rule  are,  however,  not  infrequent.    There  may  or  may 

>t  be  disturbances  of  hearing. 

The  projection  of  the  audible  thoughts  varies — sometimes 

icy  are  close  at  hand;   at  other  times  tliey  seem  to  be  at  a 
distance.     At  times  speech  diminishes,  although  occasionally 

^irK^eases  in  intensitj'  and  vividness. 
In  cases  in  which  the  functional  activity  of  any  sense  area 
s  been  completely  destroyed  by  congenital  structural  defects, 
as  in  those  bom  blind  or  deaf,  hallucinations  of  the  corre- 
sponding sense  never  occur.    The  reports  to  the  contrary  are 
Jhot  reliable.     The  case  is  different  in  acquired  bhndness  or 
deafness.     Uthoflf"  reports  a  case  in  which  the  patient  was 
blind  in  both  eyes  and  yet  suffered  from  "  very  dazzling  and 
troublesome  flashes  of  light."     In  tliis  individual  the  peripheral 
^visual  apparatus  was  absent,  but  there  was  undoubtedly  some 
abnormal  stimulus  affecting  the  rest  of  the  visual  tract  and 
^^fftving  rise  to  these  annoying  hallucinations. 
Wm       Jastrow  "  has  shown  that  if  the  sight  is  lost  before  the 
^B*  critical  age,"  from  five  to  seven,  the  individual  docs  not  pos- 
^Tess  any  power  of   visualizing  and   never  even   experiences 
dream  visions.    These  interesting  studies  all  tend  to  strengthen 
the  belief  that  the  power  of  a  cortical  centre  to  function  de- 
pends upon  the  ediication  it  has  received,  and  that  if  this 
lucation  has  been  sufficient,  the  power  of  function  may  per- 


*  Monatsschr.  f.  Peych.  ii,  Neurol.,  Bd,  v,  S.  372. 
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sUt  for  a  very  considerable  period  even  without  sense  stimu-i 
lation.  This  view  has  been  substantiated  by  the  results  of>| 
clinical  observations.  Probst "  reports  the  case  of  an  adult 
in  whom  both  tlie  visual  centres  were  destroyed,  and  in  spile 
of  this  the  patient  not  only  was  able  to  conceive  of  forms  and 
colors,  to  picture  to  himself  the  house  in  which  he  lived  aad 
his  surroundings,  as  well  as  to  describe  accurately  the  appear*^ 
ance  of  his  friends,  b\it  also  suffered  from  visual  hallucina-  V 
tions.  The  case  .is  of  great  importance,  sho%ving  that  the 
visual  centres  themselves  are  no^  necessary  for  tlie  production 
of  visual  memory.  m 

Those  who  are  congenitally  deaf  have  no  appreciation  fl 
of  sound  and  never  are  afflicted  with  auditory  hallucinations. 
The  cases  reported  in  which  deaf-mutes  are  said  to  have  had 
auditory  hallucinations  can  probably  be  explained,  as  some 
have  suggested,  by  tlie  heightened  perception  of  the  arterial 
pulsation.  Under  perfectly  normal  conditions  hallucinations 
do  not  follow  peripheral  irritation  alone.  Bonhoeffer,  in  his 
very  interesting  study  of  the  psychical  disturbances  in  alco- 
holics, has  given  the  chief  reasons  which  militate  against  the 
acceptance  of  the  peripheral  theory  as  presented  by  Liepmann 
and  others.  The  singing  in  the  cars  which  is  often  so  dis- 
tressing to  anamic  patients  does  not  by  any  means  depend 
solely  upon  tlie  throbbing  of  the  vessels.  Every  clinician  is  ■ 
familiar  with  the  subjective  sensations  of  light,  sound,  and 
pain  from  which  the  neurasthenic  often  suffers,  and  these  are 
doubtless  dependent  upon  the  hj-perexcitability  of  the  central 
nerve-centres,  a  condition  which  may  result,  as  has  freciuently 
been  suggested,  but  for  which  no  proof  has  yet  been  presented, 
from  an  autointoxication.  Similar  anomalies  of  function  are 
common  in  many  diseases:  nephritis,  tuberculosis,  epilepsy, 
as  well  as  in  poisoning  due  to  alcohol,  lead,  mercury,  etc.  The 
so-called  elementary  hallucinations  of  light,  simple  flashes  of 
light  or  color,  may  indicate  lesions  in  the  cuneus,  but  also 
occur  in  various  forms  of  alienation. 
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Elementary  auditory  hallucinations  (akoasmata,  acousto- 
mata),  simple  sounds,  may  be  the  results  of  lesions  localized 
within  the  ten^ral  lobe,  but  the  visual  forms  may  be  among 
the  prominent  symptoms  of  mental  disease. 

Anomalous  taste  sensations  (parageusias)  are  not  infre- 
quent. ScHnetimes  these  sensations  may  be  definitely  charac- 
terized as  sweet,  sour,  etc.  The  hypodermic  injection  of  mor- 
phine has  been  known  to  be  followed  by  a  bitter  taste  which 
persisted  for  some  time.  The  occurrence  of  similar  disturb- 
ances has  been  noted  in  santonin  poisoning.  Diabetics  at 
times  are  said  to  have  a  sweet  taste  in  their  mouths.  Many 
other  examples  of  this  character  might  be  given,  but  these 
phenomena  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  hallucinations.  Frankl- 
Hochwarth  **  has  shown  that  these  sensations  are  frequently 
indefinite,  and  are  referred  to  as  unpleasant,  nauseating,  etc. 
Fallacious  sense  perceptions  of  taste  have  been  frequently  ob- 
served in  cases  of  facial  paralysis,  middle-ear  catarrh,  and  in 
tabes,  as  well  as  in  epilepsy,  neurasthenia,  and  hysteria.  The 
lesions  of  the  olfactory  centres  in  relation  to  the  occurrence 
of  hallucinations  of  smell  have  also  been  carefully  studied.^" 
Frigerie's  case  is  of  great  interest  in  this  connection,  as  there 
was  an  atrophy  of  the  left  pes  hippocampi  major. 

Fallacious  perceptions  of  smell  may  follow  (a)  toxic  in- 
fections, (&)  structural  changes  due  to  compression  of  the 
olfactory  tract,  tabetic  and  senile  changes,  or  may  be  noted 
(c)  in  neuroses,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  and  neurasthenia. 

Hallucinations  may  be  either  unilateral  or  bilateral  and 
may  oonu*  as  such  in  connection  with  any  of  the  senses. 
Seguin  *'  was  the  first  observer  to  call  attention  to  the  subject 
of  unilateral  hallucinations.  The  auditory  are  more  common 
than  any  other  forms.  This  may  be  due  to  the  asymmetrical 
development  of  the  auditory  centre.  The  unilateral  visual  hal- 
lucinations are  nearly  always  associated  with  definite  lesions  in 

**  Die  nervose  Erkrank.  des  Geschmacks  u.  Genichs,  Wien,  1897. 
■Jackson  and  Stewart,  Brain,  vol.  xxii,  page  534-     Siebert,  Monats- 
schr.  f.  Psych,  u.  Neurol.,  Bd.  vi,  S.  81. 

"Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease,  August,  1881. 
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either  the  peripheral  or  central  part  of  the  c^tic  tract.    The  in- 
ference is  not  justifiable  (hat  unilateral  lesions  in  a  sensorj'  tract      . 
always  give  rise  to  unilateral  lial I uci nations.    There  have  been^f 
a  number  of  cases  reported  in  which  a  unilateral  lesion  of  the  " 
sensory  tract  was  followed  by  a  bilateral  hallucination.    Cases 
of  antagonistic  auditory  hallucinations  occur.    In  one  instance 
recorded  by  Magnan  the  patient  heard  voices  in  one  car  which^f 
gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  persecution,  and,  later,  in  the  other  car.  ^^ 
voices  which  became  the  basis  of  a  pronoujiced  megalomania.       i 
Uthoff ''  has  reported  cases  of  great  interest  which  emphasizfr^B 
tlie  causal  relation  tliat  may  exist  in  those  who  are  subject  to      ' 
visual  hallucinations  between  the  stnictural  changes  and  the^U 
functional  disturbances-    The  evidence  so  far  accumulated  all  ^ 
tends  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  making  an  effort  to  deter- 
mine the  existence  of  defects  in  the  peripheral  apparatus,  and 
in  cases  of  scotoma  to  sec  whether,  as  is  so  frequently  tlic 
case,  the  hallucinations  correspond  to  the  restricted  field  ol\ 
vision.    Great  care  should  also  be  taken  in  examining  patients 
with  visual  hallucinations  to  determine,  if  possible,  whether 
the  visual  field  is  hemianopic.    One  interesting  case  has  been 
reported  in  which  a  patient  who  was  hemianopic  saw  in  the 
blind  field  only  the  halves  of  curious  fantastic  figures.     Uni-t^ 
lateral   visual   hallucinations  are  more  commonly  associated " 
with  peripheral  disease  of  the  eye  tlian  with  lesions  in  the 
retro-bulbar  part  of  the  optic   tract     Too  great  emphasb 
should  not  be  attributed  to  the  importance  of  pcriplieral  ocular 
(disease  as  tlie  imniediate  cause  of  visual  hallucinations.     It] 
hu  frequently  been  stated  that  the  visual  hallucinations  ol 
ibe  alcoholic  are  to  a  great  extent  conditioned  by  the  variations 
^Ae  intiaocular  blood-pressure.    The  disappearance  of  hal- 
'^tetieos  on  closing  the  eyes,  or  their  movement  s>-nchronous 
t^-ltai  of  d»e  eye-balls,  lias  been  observed  in  cases  of  periph-J 
^  ^  „ig  25  central  disturlnnce.    The  apparent  movement 
tt  -fc  UBials'   fures,   figures,   etc.,   so   common   in   many] 
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psychical  disorders,  may  be  due  to  disturbances  in  the  nuclear 
r^on  of  the  ocular  muscles.  In  one  case  that  came  under 
observation  the  patient  had  external  strabismus  of  the  right 
eye,  and  the  visual  hallucinations  seemed  to  correspond  with 
his  field  of  vision.  The  patient  saw  a  single  group  of  angels 
when  he  closed  one  eye,  but  two  distinct  groups  when  both 
eyes  were  open.  The  visions,  according  to  the  patient's  state- 
ment, were  "  projected  upon  the  wall  of  the  room,"  but  they 
did  not  seem  to  grow  smaller  or  larger,  as  is  often  the  case, 
when  the  patient  approached  nearer  to  or  went  away  from  the 
wall.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  case  referred 
to  there  was  a  disturbance  in  the  mechanism  of  accommoda- 
tion. Although  the  apparent  size  of  the  hallucinatory  forms 
varies  with  their  projection  distance,  it  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  the  patients  accommodate  as  the  distance  of  the  fig- 
ures changes. 

Hallucinations  of  hearing  are  the  most  common  form  of 
sense  deceptions  among  the  insane.  As  a  rule,  the  sensory 
rividness  of  auditory  hallucinations  is  even  greater  than  that 
of  the  visual.  A  patient  often  describes  visual  hallucinations 
as  pictures  or  visions,  and  they  seem  in  many  cases  to  lack 
the  stamp  of  reality  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  auditory 
hallucinations.  One  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  audi' 
tory  as  well  as  of  other  forms  of  hallucinations  is  frequently 
the  remarkable  reflex  power  they  exert  on  the  whole  psychic 
life  of  the  patient.  The  auditory  or  visual  hallucination,  char- 
acterized by  the  most  foolish  or  senseless  content,  may  domi- 
nate the  judgment  of  the  patient,  making  him  commit  insane 
or  dangerous  acts.  The  vividness  of  the  hallucinations  does 
not  alone  influence  conduct.  The  emotional  state  and  mood 
of  the  patient  are  of  prime  importance  and  may  even  deter- 
mine the  character  of  the  sensorial  phenomena.  Nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  power  of  the  hallucination  or  illusion  in 
determining  ccmduct  due  simply  to  its-  persistence.  Many 
patients  who  are  chronically  insane  hear  voices  for  weeks  or 
months  at  a  time  without  acting  in  accord  with  the  sugges- 
tions or  the  commands  that  they  believe  are  whispered  or 
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spoken  in  their  hearing.  And  yet  in  other  instances  within 
a  few  hotirs  these  same  patients  when  dominated  by  the  hallu- 
cinations may  commit  insane  acts. 

The  contents  of  hallucinations  vary  £Tca*Iy.  but  it  not 
infrequently  happens  that  the  patient  sees  the  same  face,  hears 
the  same  voice,  smells  the  same  odor,  etc.  These  false  per- 
ceptions, which  remain  the  same  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  are  called  "  stabile  hallucinations." 

Auditory  lialluci nations  are  not  uncommonly  found  to 
be  associated  with  disease  of  the  ear,  and  may  to  this  extent 
be  peripherally  conditioned.  Rcdlich  and  Kaufman"  ex- 
amined a  number  of  patients  who  suffered  from  auditor^' 
hallucinations  and  were  able  to  demonstrate  that  in  the  great  i 
majority  of  cases  there  were  lesions  in  either  the  middle  otfl 
inner  car  that  acted  as  sources  of  chronic  irritation  to  the  audi- 
tory apparatus  and  gave  rise  to  various  elementary  sounds. 
These,  by  the  agency  of  a  hypersensitive  cortex,  were  readily 
transformed  into  more  complex  phenomena."*  The  effect  of 
peripheral  stimulation  under  certain  conditions  in  the  produc- 
tion of  visual  and  auditory  hallucinations  becomes  apparent  in 
the  cases  reported  by  Jolly,  where  the  latter  were  caused  in  aa 
insane  patient  by  the  electric  stimulation  of  the  acoustic  nerve, 
and  by  Liepmann.  where  slight  pressure  on  the  eyeballs  in  an 
alcoholic  patient  caused  visual  hallucinations.  It  is  also  inter- 
esting to  note  that  removal  of  the  peripheral  exciting  cause 
may  be  followed  by  a  disappearance  of  the  hallucinations. 

Kahlbaum"  was  the  first  to  describe  the  so-called  reflex 
hallucinations.  Hallucinations  of  this  nature  are  due  to  the 
transference  of  a  stimulus  from  the  sensory  tract  upon  which 
it  first  impinges  fo  another  wlicrc  it  awakens  a  response.  In 
one  case  described  by  Kahibaum,  whenever  the  patient  saw  a 
stranger  he  heard  distinctly  the  derisi%-c  name  "  Uncle  August.'* 
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Elemental^'  auditorj-  hallucinations  (akoasmata,  acousto* 
lata).  simple  sounds,  may  be  the  results  of  lesions  localized 
within  the  temporal  lohe,  but  (he  visual  forms  may  be  among 
the  prominent  symptoms  of  mental  disease. 

Anomalous  taste  sensations  (parageusias)  are  not  infre- 
quent. Sometimes  these  sensations  may  be  definitely  charac- 
terized as  sweet,  sour,  etc.  The  hypodermic  injection  of  mor- 
phine has  been  known  to  be  followed  by  a  bitter  taste  which 
persisted  for  some  time.  The  occurrence  of  similar  disturb- 
ances has  been  noted  in  santonin  poisoning.  Diabetics  at 
times  are  said  to  have  a  sweet  taste  in  their  mouths.  Many 
other  examples  of  this  diaracter  might  be  given,  but  these 
phenomena  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  halEucinations.  Frankl- 
Hochwarth  "  has  shown  that  these  sensations  are  frequently 
indefinite,  and  are  referred  to  as  unpleasant,  nauseating-,  etc. 
Fallacious  sense  perceptions  of  taste  have  been  frequently  ob- 
served in  cases  of  facial  paralysis,  middle-ear  catarrh,  and  in 
tabes,  as  well  as  in  epilepsy,  neurasthenia,  and  hysteria.  The 
lesions  of  the  olfactorj'  centres  in  relation  to  the  occurrence 
of  hallucinations  of  smell  have  also  been  carefully  studied." 
rigerie's  case  is  of  great  interest  in  this  connection,  as  there 
was  an  atrophy  of  the  left  pes  hippocampi  major. 

Fallacious  perceptions  of  smell  may  follow  {a)  toxic  in- 
fections,  (b)   structural  changes  due  to  compression  of  the 
olfactory  tract,  tabetic  and  senile  changes,  or  may  be  noted 
c)  in  neuriises,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  and  neurasthenia. 

Hallucinations  may  be  either  unilateral  or  bilateral  and 
y  occur  as  such  in  connection  with  any  of  the  senses. 
Seg^iin  '"  was  the  first  observer  to  call  attention  to  the  subject 
f  unilateral  hallucinations.    The  auditory  are  more  common 
an  any  other  forms.    This  may  be  due  to  the  asymmetrical 
development  of  the  auditory  centre.    The  unilateral  visual  hal- 
lucinations arc  nearly  always  associated  with  definite  lesions  in 


I       "  Die  ticrvdw  Erkrank.  d«  Gcschmacki  ti.  Geruchs,  Wien,  1897. 

"Jockion  and  Stewart,  Brain,  vol,  xxij,  page  534-     Sicbcit,  Monals- 
tchf.  (.  PijFch.  u.  Neuro].,  Bd.  vt,  S.  81. 
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cither  th«  peripheral  or  central  part  of  the  optic  tract.  The  in- 
fcrencc  is  not  justifiable  that  unilateral  lesions  in  a  sensory  tract 
always  g:ive  rise  to  unilateral  hallucinations.  There  have  been 
a  number  of  cases  reported  in  which  a  unilateral  lesion  of  the 
sensory  tract  was  followed  by  a  bilateral  hallucination.  Cases 
of  antagonistic  auditor)'  hallucinations  occur.  In  one  instance 
recorded  by  Magnan  the  patient  heard  voices  in  one  ear  which 
gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  persecution,  and,  later,  in  the  otlicr  ear, 
voices  which  became  the  basis  of  a  pronounced  megalomania. 
Uthoff  "  has  reported  cases  of  great  interest  which  emphasize 
the  causal  relation  that  may  exist  in  those  who  are  subject  to 
visual  hallucinations  between  the  structural  changes  and  the 
functional  disturbances,  The  evidence  so  far  accumulated  all 
tends  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  making  an  effort  to  deter- 
mine the  existence  of  defects  in  tlie  peripheral  apparatus,  and 
in  cases  of  scotoma  to  see  whether,  as  is  so  frequently  the 
case,  the  hallucinations  correspond  to  the  restricted  field  of 
vision.  Great  care  should  also  be  taken  in  e-Kamining  patients 
•with  visual  hallucinations  to  determine,  if  possible,  whether 
the  visual  field  is  hemiannpic.  One  interesting  case  has  been 
reported  in  which  a  patient  who  was  hcmianopic  saw  in  the 
blind  field  only  the  halves  of  curious  fantastic  figures.  Uni-. 
lateral  visual  hallucinations  are  more  commonly  associated 
with  peripheral  disease  of  the  eye  than  with  lesions  in  the 
retro-bulbar  part  of  the  optic  tract.  Too  great  emphasis 
should  not  be  attributed  to  the  importance  of  peripheral  ocular 
disease  as  the  immediate  cause  of  visual  hallucinations.  It  ■ 
has  frequently  been  stated  that  the  visual  hallucinations  of 
the  alcoliolic  are  to  a  great  extent  conditioned  by  the  variations 
in  the  intraocular  l)l(X)d-pressure.  The  disappearance  of  hal- 
Uidnations  on  closing  the  eyes,  or  their  movement  synchronous 
with  tliat  of  the  eye-balls,  has  been  observed  in  cases  of  periph- 
eral as  well  as  central  disturbance.  The  apparent  movement 
of  the  animals'   faces,   figures,  etc.,  so  common  in  many 
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ychical  disorders,  may  be  due  to  disturbances  in  the  nuclear 
r^on  of  the  ocular  nuiscles,  In  one  case  that  came  under 
olKer\-ation  the  patient  had  external  strabismus  oE  the  right 
eye,  and  the  visual  hallucinations  seemed  to  correspond  with 
his  field  of  x-ision.  The  patient  saw  a  sinfjle  group  of  anfjcls 
when  he  closed  one  eye,  but  two  distinct  groups  when  liotJi 
eyes  were  open.  The  visions,  according  to  the  patient's  state- 
ment, were  "projected  upon  the  wall  of  the  room.''  hut  they 
did  not  seem  to  grow  smaller  or  larger,  as  is  often  the  case, 
when  the  patient  ajiproached  nearer  to  or  went  away  from  the 
wall.  This  may  \x  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  case  referred 
to  there  was  a  distnrlwnce  in  the  mechanism  of  accommoda- 
tion. Although  the  apparent  size  of  the  hallucinatory  forms 
varies  with  their  projection  distance,  it  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  the  patients  accommodate  as  the  distance  of  the  fig- 
ures changes. 

Hallucinations  of  hearing  are  the  most  common  form  of 
sense  deceptions  among  the  insane.  As  a  rule,  the  sensory 
vividness  of  auditory  hallucinations  is  e\'en  greater  than  that 
of  the  visual.  A  patient  often  de^icrihes  visual  hallucinations 
as  pictures  or  visions,  and  they  seem  in  many  cases  to  lack 
the  stamp  of  reality  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  auditory 
hallucinations.  One  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  audi- 
tory as  well  as  of  other  forms  of  hallucinations  is  frequently 
the  remarkable  reflex  power  they  exert  on  the  whole  psychic 
life  of  the  patient.  Tlie  auditory  or  visual  hallucination,  char- 
acterized by  the  most  foolish  or  senseless  content,  may  domi- 
nate the  judgment  of  the  patient,  making  him  commit  insane 
or  dangerous  acts.  The  vividness  of  the  hallucinations  does 
not  alone  influence  conduct.  The  emotional  state  and  mood 
o£  the  patient  are  of  prime  importance  and  may  even  deter- 
mine the  character  of  the  sensorial  phenomena.  Nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  power  of  the  hallucination  or  illusion  in 
determining  conduct  due  simply  to  its-  persistence.  Many 
patients  who  are  chronically  insane  hear  voices  for  weeks  or 
months  at  a  time  without  acting  in  accord  with  the  sugges- 
tions or  the  commands  that  they  believe  are  whispered  or 
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normal  individual  there  is  never  a  complete  dissolution  of 
all  these  factors  at  any  one  moment  except  during  periods  of 
unconsciousness  or  sleep.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  marked 
mutations  it  is  frequently  inferred  tliat  the  autopsychic  con- 
sciousness, or  knowledge  of  self,  is  comparatively  stable.  To 
a  certain  limited  extent,  it  may  be  said  that  self -consciousness 
is  independent  of  the  somatopsycliic  and  allopsychic  5elds  of 
consciousness.  There  are  many  forms  of  psychoses  In  which 
the  first  is  primarily  attacked.  One  of  tlie  best  known  ex- 
amples is  the  dissolution  of  llie  personality  that  occurs  during 
the  course  of  dementia  paralytica. 

The  impairment  or  partial  inhibition  of  all  these  processes 
is  referred  lo  as  a  dulling  or  clouding  of  consciousness.  These 
disorders  are  frequently  of  foretisic  importance.  While  the 
cerebral  activities  upon  which  these  latter  functions  depend 
are  completely  inhibited,  the  action  or  actions  of  the  individual 
are  performed  unconsciously.  From  a  medico-legal  stand- 
point the  use  of  the  term  unconsciousness  does  not  imply  that 
no  reaction  follows  an  external  stimulus.  Persons  who  arc 
subject  to  epilepsy  may  perform  a  series  of  complicated  acts 
during  an  attack,  .^s  is  well  known,  various  crimes  may  be 
committed  during  the  occurrence  of  these  transitory  disturb- 
ances. The  same  is  true  to  a  limited  extent  of  an  individtial 
acting  under  the  influence  of  certain  drugs,  such  as  alcohol 
or  cocain. 

The  disturbances  in  consciousness  which  are  associated 
with  automatism  (poromania,  dromomania)  are  of  great  in- 
terest to  the  alienist  and  may  be  of  medico-legal  importance. 
Not  infrequently  during  periods  characterized  by  temporary  dis- 
turbances in  consciousness  patients  undertake  long  journeys. 
This  form  of  attack  has  often  been  considered  to  be  pathog- 
nomonic of  epilepsy,  but,  according  to  Schult«  and  others," 
similar  automatic  acts  carried  out  during  a  period  cliaracter- 
ized  by  marked  dulling  of  consciousness  are  met  with  in  other 
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fonns  of  temporary  nKntal  aberration.  Such  actions  may 
appear  perfectly  normal,  and  yet  after  the  lapse  of  hours,  days, 
or  even  weeks,  when  the  patient  lias  fully  regained  conscious- 
ness, the  memory  of  events  that  have  transpired  is  wanting. 
TTie  reason  why  a  patient  in  this  condition  should  undertake 
a  long  journey  is  not  at  all  clear.  Somewhat  similar  condi- 
tions have  hecn  known  to  be  associated  with  alcoholism,  cer- 
tain forms  of  degeneracy,  and,  according  to  v.  KrafTt-Ebing, 
even  with  neurasthenia.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  many 
of  the  cases  reported  the  patients  remember  that  they  felt 
badly  just  prior  to  starting  on  the  journey.  In  some  instances 
there  is  a  pronoimced  apprehensivencss  and  occasionally  a 
feeling  of  oppression  in  the  precordial  region.  In  others  the 
sensation  is  more  general  and  is  also  accompanied  by  suspi- 
cion, depression,  and  in  some  instances  a  tendency  towards  a 
general  irritability.  Tlie  amnesia  in  these  cases,  as  would  be 
expected,  is  nearly  always  marked. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  relative  stability 
i  the  content  of  the  normal  field  of  body  consciousness 
ccenxsthesia )  and  to  some  of  the  more  important  changes 
which  may  give  rise  to  various  anomalies.  Head  and  others 
have  recently  called  attention  to  the  important  part  that  diseases 
of  the  internal  viscera  play  in  changing  the  normal  content.'* 
The  lower  we  go  in  tlie  animal  scale  the  more  important  the 
visceral  impulses  seem  to  be  in  determining  the  actions  of  the 
individual.  But,  as  Head  has  shown,  in  the  normal  healthy 
indifidual  these  are  kept  in  the  background,  whereas  during 
disease  the  organic  sensations  may  become  so  prominent  and 
insistent  as  to  be  important  in  determining  action-  These 
abnormal  intrusions  into  the  field  of  consciousness  may  be  the 
Starting-point  of  various  moods  and  mental  anomalies. 

Changes  in  the  organic  sensibility  may  assume  a  great 
.riet>'  of  forms  and  as  yet  have  not  received  sufficiently  close 
attention  and  study   from  physicians.     Not  infrequently   in 
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The  following  case  shows  a  slightly  greater  change  in 
tiie  field  of  bo<ly  consciousness. 

Cas«  II.  Female,  aged  jo.  Mitral  stetiosii  wnh  failing  compcrm* 
tion.  This  pstieni  also  hod  an  srea  of  referred  pain  on  the  left  side  of 
her  chest,  which  extended  otct  the  cpisaMnuin  to  the  hepatic  region.    At 
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tlie  early  stages  of  alienation  we  meet  with  marked  disturb- 
ance.";  in  the  ordinarj'  sensations  resulting  in  an  abnormal  sense 
of  fatigue.  This  is  particularly  marked  in  the  neurasthenic 
and  hysterical  states  or  in  the  beginning  periods  of  depression, 
The  patients  affirm  that  tlicy  cannot  make  the  shghtest  effort 
without  experiencing  a  feeling  of  utter  weariness.  In  otlier 
cases,  particularly  the  earlier  stages  of  intoxication  and  in  the 
incipient  phase  of  manic  excitement,  the  patient  is  able  toH 
carry  through  a  great  variety  of  undertakings  without  experi- 
encing a  sense  of  effort.  An  important  symptom  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  the  early  stages  of  mania  is  the  apparent  tirelessness 
of  the  patients,  who  never  seem  to  weary  although  almost 
constantly  in  motion.  Important  changes  in  the  organic  sensi- 
bility are  further  noted  in  connection  with  the  feeling  of  thirst 
or  hunger.  In  many  instances  the  satisfaction  which  follows 
the  drinking  of  fluids  or  the  taking  of  food  seems  to  be  absent, 
and  the  patient  consumes  large  quantities  of  meat  and  drink  ap- 
parently wiUiout  experiencing  any  sense  either  of  satisfaction 
or  of  discomfort. 

Some  of  ihese  points  are  well  illustrated  by  tlie  following 
extracts  from  tlie  histories  of  cases,  for  which  I  am  indebted 
to  my  friend,  Dr.  Cary  B.  Gamble,  Jr. 

Case  I.  Asthma,  emphysema,  impairment  of  atiention  and  memoiy 
with  fear.  Female,  aged  50.  Woman  of  considerable  intcHigcnce  and  edu- 
cation. For  ihiny-fivc  yc^ts  has  been  snbjcci  to  altacVs  of  n^thms.  as  a 
result  of  which  there  is  a  decided  ammunt  nf  emphysema.  Three  years  ago 
at  llie  linic  ai  the  altack.s  tlie  palicnt  hcEiin  to  suffer  from  a  conaidcrable 
amount  of  referred  pain  located  anteriorly  in  the  upper  portion  o(  the 
chest  and  posteriorly  under  the  left  shouldcf-bl&dc.  About  the  t^mc  time 
»he  began  to  complain  of  an  indefinite  apprehcniivencs*  withoui  any  well- 
defined  (ear.  This  feeling  usually  precedes  her  aUhmatic  attacks.  Asso- 
ciated with  it  there  13  considerable  diminution  in  the  power  of  attention 
and  memory. 
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timu  the  pain  incrcsicd  greatly  in  severity,  and  was  axtociated  with  »OR>e 
mental  (lcpr»<iJon.  At  these  periods  she  al»o  became  suspicious  of  those 
al>out  her.  allirnicd  that  the  nurses  n^lected  her,  and  the  doctor*  thought 
she  was  malinacrir b  Thtie  moods  were  transitory,  and  the  pilk-til  was 
able  to  appr<cial«  their  significance 

Case  HI  is  of  inicrcsi.  as  the  patient  showed  sigrns  not  only  of  de- 
pression, but  of  sonic  rKaUatioii.  Woman,  aged  35,  who  had  suffered  from 
an  attack  of  rhetiniatism.  On  admission  to  the  hospital  she  wa«  found 
to  be  sufFering  from  thonness  of  breath,  cottgh.  ccdema  of  the  cxireiniiica, 
and  cynnosis.  with  sitperficial  pain  and  tendemesi  over  the  left  breast  and 
back.  Marked  evidences  of  mitral  ittcnnsin.  She  was  nubjccl  to  stlacks 
of  depression,  followed  by  a  marked  sense  of  physical  exaltation. 

Case  IV.  The  patient,  who  had  si^s  of  adherent  pericardium,  was 
Eiibjecl  to  allematins  periodic  of  deprcssinn  and  exaltation  and  auditory 
hallucinations.  For  a  year  prior  to  admission  to  the  hospital  she  had  fre- 
quently been  awakened  at  nicht  by  hearing  the  sound  of  a  bell,  which 
tectncd  to  continue  for  ahniil  fifteen  raintites.  At  first  she  thought  that 
the  lUHM  was  real,  but  finally  concluded  that,  as  there  were  no  bells  in  the 
neiffhborhood.  the  sound  was  merely  stibj'eciive  in  character.  The  haU 
luetnation*  always  became  more  pronounced  after  a  severe  cardiac  attack. 
KeaHng  was  unusually  acute,  and  there  was  no  evidence  of  (hickcnins  or 
retraction  of  the  ear-drums. 


V.  DISTURBANCES   IN   THE   FUNCTIONS    OF    ASSOCIATION. 
INTERFERENCE  WITH  THE   EXPRESSION   OF  CON- 
NECTED THOUGHT.      ANOMAUES   OF   MEM- 
ORY.   DISTURBANCE  IN  ORIENTATION. 

AH  forms  of  thought  involve  an  association  or  connection 
between  the  various  conslittient  psychic  elements  or  units. 
The  evitlence  of  this  synthesis  becomes  more  apparent  in  what 
is  called  txinncctcd  thinking.  Regarding  the  neural  states  or 
processes  which  determine  these  combinations  practically  noth- 
ing is  known. 

The  doctrine  of  association  ism,  so  frequently  enunciated, 
explains  neither  the  sequences  nor  the  variations  in  the  thought 
processes.  The  mere  fact  that  certain  combinations  of  speech 
suggest  mere  time  or  spatial  contiguity  of  ideas  cannot  be 
regarded  as  an  explanation  of  the  phenomenon.  The  assertion 
is  frequently  made  that  contiguity  in  place  or  time  as  well  as 
the  factors  of  similarity  and  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  explain 
the  phenomena  of  the  flow  of  thought.  But  the  mere  observa- 
tion and  recording  of  what  are  believed  to  be  prominent  fea- 
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tures  of  associations  cannot  give  any  real  insight  into  ihe 
neural  conditions  which  are  at  the  basis  of  the  phenomena. 

Clinica)  observations  have  shown  that  the  character  and 
compIcxit>'  of  the  synthetic  processes  may  be  essentially 
changed  during  the  course  of  an  alienation.  It  may  be  said  of 
the  abnomial  as  of  the  normal  processes  that  the  needs  of 
the  organism  determine  the  character  of  the  association;  but 
it  is  true  only  in  a  general  sense  in  cases  of  alienation,  as 
compared  with  normal  states,  that  the  complexity  and  char- 
acter of  the  combinations  are  capable  of  modification.  This 
modification  is  one  of  degree  and  not  of  kind,  The  power 
of  association  or  combination  is  as  truly  a  function  of  the 
organism  as  is  memory  or  tlie  faculty  of  reproducing  a  former 
impression.  The  expression  of  thoughts  in  speech  or  writing 
is  determined  by  needs  created  by  individual  necessities,  by 
education,  and  other  factors.  The  recollection  or  remembrance 
of  an  impression  once  stamped  upon  the  neural  elements 
awakens  a  train  of  thought  or  action  which  may  have  been 
previously  repeated  countless  times. 

As  a  rule,  it  is  only  the  marked  deviations  from  these  set 
forms  which  attract  the  attention  of  the  alienist.  A  train  of 
thought  as  well  as  of  action  in  tlie  normal  individual  is  directed 
towards  a  certain  definite  end ;  in  other  words,  it  is  purpose- 
ful. All  subsidiary  processes  are,  as  a  rule,  repressed  or  in- 
hibited. One  of  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  mental 
disturbances  associated  with  conditions  of  exhaustion  or  fa- 
tigue is  the  undue  modification  of  the  minor  processes.  The 
psychic  activity  is  no  longer  dirigible.  The  subsidiary  proc- 
esses are  intensified,  and,  to  use  an  every-day  expression,  the 
patient's  mind  wanders.  Minor  and  lateral  associations  divert 
the  train  of  thought  or  action.  The  combinations  between  the 
various  mental  elements  chosen  now  become  those  that  are 
the  simplest  and  easiest  for  the  patient  to  form,  regardless  of 
sense.  For  this  reason,  mere  sound  associations  or  those  that 
have  become  common  through  constant  repetition  may  pre- 
dominate. 

Similar  disturbances  in  association  are  particularly  marked 
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too  lai^  doses  of  cocain  or  alcohol.  They  also 
the  early  stages  of  paresis,  in  dementia  praecox.  and 
in  certain  organic  brain  diseases.  In  cases  of  maniacal  excite- 
ment the  disturbances  in  both  speech  and  writing  often  present 
certain  characteristic  anomalies.  In  addition  to  the  exaggera- 
tion of  what  in  the  normal  individual  are  the  subsidiary  proc- 
esses, the  tendency  to  form  sound  associations  is  marked.  The 
patient's  train  of  thought  is  not  guided,  as  it  normally  should 
be,  by  tlie  end  to  be  attained  (Ziclvorstelhmg).  There  is  a 
marked  tendency  to  give  verbal  expression  to  every  idea,  and 
his  own  volubility  serves  reflexly  to  divert  the  patient's  atten- 
tion. In  maniacal  patients  the  speecli-compulsion  exhibited 
may  become  a  dominant  symptom,  and  is  frequently,  though 
by  no  means  always,  increased  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
psychomotor  irritability  present. 

Aschaffenburg"  has  affinued  as  a  result  of  his  observa- 
tions that  during  the  period  of  excitement  which  is  character- 
istic of  the  manic-depressive  insanity  there  is  a  dissociation 
of  ideas.  The  interval  of  time  between  the  incidence  of  the 
auditory  stimulus  and  the  motor  reaction  is  shortened,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  only  combinations  that  occur 
arc  likely  to  be  those  which  are  the  easiest  for  the  patient  to 
form,  irrespective  of  the  content  or  logical  sequence  of  the 
ideas. 

There  is  also  a  predisposition  on  the  part  of  patients 
in  this  condition  to  the  formation  of  combinations  in  which  a 
certain  rhythm  or  cadence  is  present.  Not  infrequently  this  is 
seen  in  the  proneness  of  certain  of  these  individuals  to  make 
■verses.  In  these  cases  there  is  also  a  marked  tendency  towards 
pure  sound  association  and  the  bringing  together  of  senseless 
syllables.  From  certain  obser\'ations  the  inference  has  been 
rawn  that  the  tendency  to  sound  association  is  indicative  of 
increased  psychomotor  activity.     Bonhoeffer,  however,  far 


**  Expert  men  tell «  Sttidien  ubcr  Asaaciationen.  III.  Th«il.  Die  Idccn- 
flucht  Psychologische  Arbciten,  her.  v.  Kraepelin,  Dd.  iv,  H.  3,  Leipzig, 
1903,  S.  335- 
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from  finding  this  tendency  marked  in  delirious  cases  wilh 
motor  restlessness,  noted  that,  on  the  contiTiry.  the  content  of 
the  delirium  did  not  differ  essentially  from  the  association  in 
normal  individuals;  that  is  to  say,  associations  determined  by 
the  sensations  preponderated.  It  has  also  been  obser\'ed  that 
in  cases  of  mental  depression  with  accompanying  anxietj',  but 
without  motor  agitation,  there  is  a  complete  independence  of 
the  two  pheiiomena.  The  attention  of  the  patient  is,  as  a  rule, 
easily  gained,  but  is  almost  as  readily  dcBcctcd.  fl 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  term  "  flight  of  ideas"  so  com-  ™ 
monly  used  by  alienists  is  capable  of  so  many  various  inter- 
pretations. Kraepelin  uses  the  expression  to  describe  a  symp- 
tom-complex which  is  met  with  in  cases  of  manic-depressive 
insanity  and  in  certain  forms  of  asthenic  psychoses.  Tlie 
absence  from  the  speech  of  the  patient  of  a  definite  directing 
motive  is  characteristic  of  the  disturbance.  The  prominence 
of  the  subsidiary  associations,  which  in  normal  conditions  are 
kept  in  abeyance,  is  noticeable,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  external 
impressions  or  stimuli  serve  to  deflect  the  train  of  tliought.  In 
this  sense  the  typical  flight  of  ideas  consists  in  a  combination 
of  symptoms  which  may  be  successfully  analyzed.  In  the 
first  place,  we  have  to  do  with  what  has  been  termed  an  ex- 
ternal flight  of  ideas  in  which  extra-organic  stimuli  give  the  ■ 
trend  to  the  flight.  Here  the  association  is  not  determined  by 
the  actual  content.  In  the  so-called  inner  flight  of  ideas 
rhyming  and  association  by  assonance  may  be  prominent  fea- 
tures, In  addition,  ideas  keep  cropping  up  in  consciousness 
and  in  a  measure  determine  succeeding  expressions.  As  a 
rule,  the  actual  rapidity  with  which  combinations  are  formed 
during  the  period  of  manic  excitement  is  not  increased.  This, 
however,  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  tliose  who 
report  a  definite  quickening  of  tlie  association  processes  under 
such  circumstances.  Ziehen  contends,  on  the  contrarj*.  that 
during  the  period  when  Uicre  is  a  rapid,  steady  flow  of  ideas 
there  is  a  synchronous  increase  in  the  attention  which  he  refers 
to  as  hyperprosexia.  Closer  clinical  analysis  reveals  the  fact 
that  there  is  in  a  large  majority,  if  not  in  alt,  of  the  cases  a 
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prc^iensily  towards  an  actual  splilling  up  of  the  attention.  As 
the  manic  excitement  increases,  the  sound  associations  become 
more  and  more  dominant.  A  paraJIelism  exists  in  some  in- 
stances between  the  flight  of  ideas  and  the  psychomotor  irri- 
tation, but  this  feature  is  not  constant.  A  typical  "  flight  of 
ideas"  may,  on  the  one  hand,  be  associated  with  a  general 
psychomotor  inhibition,  while  instances  are  not  infrequent 
where  the  motor  restlessness  may  be  present  without  the 
"flight  of  ideas." 

Heiibroiiner*'  criticises  Aschaffenburg's  deductions,  and 
affirms  that  the  phenomena  noted  as  the  result  of  experiments 
have  not  been  substantiated  by  clinical  observations,  and  main- 
tains that  the  rapidity  of  the  combining  processes  is  actually 
increased.  Moreover,  he  afiirms  that  the  flight  of  ideas  is 
independent  of  the  speech  compulsion.  Wernicke  attempts  to 
establish  an  intimate  causal  relationship  between  these  two 
symptoms  and  the  intrapsychic  hypcrfunction ;  the  latter  is 
supposed  to  bring  about  an  actual  levelling  (NiveUinmg)  of 
ideas.  Ziehen  affirms  that  the  motor  agitation  and  the  flight 
of  ideas  arc  coordinated  and  determined  merely  by  an  abnor- 
mal rapidity  in  the  combining  processes,  and,  further,  that 
there  is  an  actual  spread  of  the  cortical  irritation  chiefly  in- 
volving the  motor  regions. 

Liepmann^'*  expresses  dissent  from  the  views  enunciated 
by  AschafFenburg  to  the  effect  that  the  disturbance  of  con- 
ceptual thought  in  cases  of  maniacal  excitement  is  a  secondary 
phenomenon.  He  also  maintains  that  the  increase  in  the  rap- 
idity of  the  associative  process  is  apparent  rather  than  real, 
and  is  essentially  a  pure  motor  phenomenon.  Three  facts, 
according  to  Liepmann,  militate  against  the  views  of  Aschaf- 
fenburg:     (i)    The  patients  not  infrequently  describe  their 


"Heitbronncr,  Karl:    Ucber  cpilcpiischc  Manic  nebst  BemerkunKcn 
!  ncbcr  die  [deejifluclit.  Monati,schr.  f.  Psych,  u.  Neurol.,  Bd.  xiii,  H.  3  and 

1 4.  i(»J.  S.  iw- 

"Neurolog.    Ceniralbl.,    Mai    i,    Nr.    9,    ir)t>3,    "  Ucbcr    Idccnfljicht." 
Sunmlungzwanglosc  Abttandl.  aiu  d.  Gcbictc  d,  Ncrv.  u.  Cciticskrsakhci- 
I  ten,  Halle,  1904. 
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hallucinations  in  a  manner  which  suggests  a  flight  of  ideas,  , 
but  which,  on  dose  analysis,  is  found  to  be  essentially  differ-  M 
ent.  This  phenomenon  may  be  unaccompanied  by  any  motor 
excitement,  (z)  The  sound  associations  fail  in  certain  cases 
in  which  there  is  a  definite  flight  of  ideas.  (3)  In  catatonic 
periods  intense  motor  excitement  sometimes  occurs  unaccom- 
panied by  any  flight  of  ideas. 

The  observations  may  be  summarized  as  follows :  Nor- 
mally a  train  of  thought  is  characterized  by  an  advance  or 
progression  of  the  ideas  in  a  definite  direction.  In  the  phe- 
nomenon under  discussion  a  deHection  o£  both  the  normal 
sensory  and  associative  processes  occurs,  so  that  a  definite 
guiding  principle  determining  the  sequence  of  thought  is  ab- 
sent. There  is  a  deflection  of  attention  as  well  as  impainnent 
of  the  understanding.  In  normal  connected  thought  the  chief 
object  of  the  attention  is  focussed  upon  independently  of  the 
subsidiary  and  minor  facts  of  consciousness.  Tlie  less  intense 
this  focussing  becomes,  the  greater  is  the  inclination  towards 
the  dissolution  of  the  train  of  thought.  If  the  chance  appear- 
ance of  a  representation  in  the  focus  of  consciousness  is  deter- J 
mined  merely  by  a  transitory  connection  or  by  a  sensory  stimu- 
lus, the  conditions  are  ripe  for  an  excessive  flight  of  ideas. 
Liepmann  affirms  that  in  cases  in  which  the  flight  of  ideas  is 
well  markeil  there  is  always  a  rapid  change  in  the  represen- 
tations brought  within  the  focus  of  the  attention.  This  should 
not  be  considered  to  be  identical  with  an  actual  increase  in  the 
rapidity  of  association.  Although  the  flight  of  ideas  is  fre- 
quently associated  with  the  symptoms  of  psychomotor  irrita- 
bility, it  is,  nevertheless,  to  be  regarded  as  an  intrapsychic  dis- 
turbance. 

The  following  extract  from  the  history  of  a  case  of  manic- 
depressive  insanity  serves  to  illustrate  the  "  flight  of  ideas." 

The  patient  was  very  restless  and  talked  excitedly  as 
follows  (verbatim  report  in  short-hand)  : 

"  Cforgc  A.  was  there.    Jaraet  and  William  as  if  risen  from  the  dea4. 

Fort  got  sick-    Where  arc  you  in  wailing,  William?    Colonel  X eoin«S 

Qp  and  regi«era.    Where  am  1?    J«u»  Chrint!    I  will  be  in  time  now, 
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I  know  it.    Dr.  C was  so  good,  but  he  did  not  know  his  busiiic&s.    I 

forpye  hlin.  Now,  ihere  is  John.  1  would  like  to  see  Mr,  Z— ^  I 
think  I  undcrsund  him.  That  looki  like  Jobn.  Mother  is  coming.  I 
took  the  brass  bead  of  the  rosary,  and  \  pTcs»ed  it  to  my  lips  and  kissed 

it.    Now  it  c«tnes  to  Captain  Jinks;   that's .     Now,  you  bring  me  back 

again — ihal  is  mother  there;  now  there'^  George;  and  where  you  get  to 
G«oTge,  he  §a  one  of  the  best  friends  I  had  in  the  world;    he  had  an 

abscess  in  the  car,  I  bclic\-c.     Mr.  Z came  to  the  house,  and  I  like 

him.  I  sol  my  wisdom  Icelh  cut;  now  it  is  great  This  was  due  to  a 
run-down  syitem,  and  if  I  muit  say  it — Tom  knows  at)  about  that.     Now 

first  comes .     How  many  children  have  you  got?     I   asked  for  ray 

brother  George,  who  yott  know  bad  an  abscess  In  the  ear.     Now,  it  is 

the  first  success  of  the  Catholic  Church.    Now.  there  is  Mr,  N ,  whom 

I  stood  for — collar  buttons.    And  as  soon  as  I  got  in  there  \  saw  George 

A .     Our  Father  who  arc  \\\  Heaven,  hallowed  be  Thy  name — and  I 

never  understood  what  I  meant.    That  man  coming  round  there  was  in 

Dr.  C 's  house  I  believe.    Wait  a  minute,  yes,  that  is  mother  with , 

and  she  was  A-n-n-i-e,     Now,  there  is  George  A and  Dr.  C ;    he 

was  my  friend.  I  took  the  prussic  acid,  and  I  took  The  brass  bead,  and 
whai  wc  came  to  George  A it  was  tally,  tally." 

Rtplitt  lo  qutilions: 

Q.  Why  can'l  you  keep  still? 

A.  Because  I  am  nervous,  because  1  must  Now  I  am  coming  around 
to  Dr.  . 

Q.  Mr.  C .  can't  you  keep  still  ? 

A-  I  will  try  to  keep  slilL    Well,  where  is ? 

Q.  Tell  me,  Mr.  C- — ,  why  you  can't  keep  still. 

A.  Because  I  had  no  business  to  behave  the  way  !  did. 

0.  Can't  you  keep  still.  Mr.  C ? 

A.  Well,  I  am  trying. 

Q.  Can't  you  keep  still  without  talking? 

A.  Yes. 

Q   Let  me  sec  how  long  you  can  do  so? 

(Temporary  silence  for  a  tew  seconds;  then  the  patient  begins  as 
!'ft»Qows:) 

Where  is  George  A ? 

Examiner:    Can't  you  keep  (juiet? 

(Silence  for  a  longer  period.) 

There  is  George  A right  there,    —that  is ,  certainly  it  is. 

Q.  Mr.  ,  why  do  you  talk  so  foftltshly? 

A-  I  want  to  see  Dr.  . 

Q.  Who  am  I?     (Examiner  refers  to  himself.) 

A.  I  do  not  know:   is  that  Dr.  ^— ? 

0-  Where  are  we? 

A,  Well,  do  the  best  you  can. 

Q.  Mr.  '^^,  where  are  we? 

A-  We  are  in  the  Antipodes. 

Yc*.  what  is  the  matter  with  the  physician — what  is  the  (rouble? 
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Q.  Wbal  is  the  troubk  with  you,  Mr.  <^— ? 

A.  I  am  in  bed  sick  with  a  run-down  lystem. 

"  Now  we  arc  coming  lack.  We  arc  risen  from  the  dead  with  Jesus, 
the  fir«  5UCCC3C.    A-n-n-i-e.    Now  wc  are  getting  around  again.    There  is 

the  shorthand  writer.     Now  just  go  to  dear  old  and  say  that  this 

is  the  first  success  of  Marconi  in  Jesus,  and  he  Vnows  of  the  woman. 
becauK  I  did  lahc  the  bras»  bcadi  from  mother:    came  to  the  house,  and 

I  think  Dr.  he  came.     George  A is  a  great  friend  ot  mine; 

certainly  he  is." 


The  following  is  an  example  of  a  mild  flight  of  ideas  as 
expressed  in  writing.  The  patient  was  asked  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  his  case  to  the  doctor. 

"My  Dua  Docioa :  I  want  to  give  you  an  exact  statement  of  my  caK 
lince  you  left  me,  out  of  the  Room  yesterday  morning  and  it  will  be 
brief.  I  took  a  long  walk  with  my  good  young  attendant,  ate  a  big  din- 
ner, drank  4  glasses  of  milk  and  tots  of  water,  the  trouble  I  reported  to 
you  has  entirety,  or  nearly  so  disai>pcarcd,  I  tlicn  slept  for  two  and  one 
half  hours  so  my  attendant  Informs  me,  from  about  2.30  to  5  P-  ^1-  then  I 
went  out  until  ituppcr  time,  ate  a  large  supper,  saw  you  later  on.  in  the 
evening,  after  taking  atioiticr  rest  in  bed  for  '/i  hour.  Read  everything  I 
could  in  a  short  time,  walked  up  and  down  the  long  halU,  talked  10  every 
one  that  cared  to  open  conversation,  by  invitation  played  uchre  with  a 
man  from  the  south  with  hii  handt  done  up  in  bandages  and  he  beat  me 
hands  down  at  the  game  of  his  choice.  Then  I  talked  until  almoit  bed 
time  with  him  and  that  big  fetlow  220  Ibi.  who  says  he  takes  a  glass  of 
beer  to  make  him  sleep.  How  foolish,  I  told  him  how  to  go  to  sleep  with- 
out any  aid  and  he  tells  me  this  morning,  although  I  suppose  he  took  his 
beer,  that  he  slept  Kplendidty.  ]  slept  soundly  from  about  10  until  jometime 
in  the  night  when  I  requested  the  attendant  to  get  nic  a  glass  of  water  and 
a  cup  of  beef  tea  with  lots  of  red  pepper.  /  awoke  al  5  o'clock,  my  skirt  is 
jham^fully  soiUd  and  my  toiler  jitf  1$  is  much  Iht  tvorsf  f«r  tve^r,  ton 
I  have  a  clean  thin  and  collar  this  maTni»£f 

"  You  will  see  from  the  above  that  I  have  slept  from  a  P.  M.  yesterday 
to  6  A.  M.  total  16  hours  2.30  ten  and  a  half  hours 
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10,30  

any  more  would  be  very  apt  to  give  me  a  dull  headache  such  as  my  broilier 
sisterinlaws  and  mother  constantly  complain  of. 

"  I  am  no  douJil  very  very  mad  as  iJiey  all  tliink  excepting  only  B 

and  C who  arc  both  reasonable  beings  it  it  no  fault  of  their*:—  Ihey 

were  born  that  way  and  can't  help  it^9r>  were  you  and  I — '  Got  helf  ant 
wir  con  nicht  on  dcrs*  as  Martin  Luther  said  when  driven  by  others 
to  ituke  the  present  remark.    I  have  certainty  written  you  enough  to  con- 
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you  of  my  trossneis  but  they  stilt  believe  ni«  'Mad*  you  don't  now 
h<lp  TiK  to  carry  on  the  joke  and  n«M.it  me  to  ihow  them  'some  day'  in 
the  far  distant  future  that  I  was  made  but  with  one  method  without 
madiKsa. 
^^  "  Plca&e  &cnd  nic  any  old  clean  shirt  and  collar  before  breakfast  size 
^■^5.  Telqihone  my  brother  not  to  come  to  see  me  yet  i%  he  irritates  me. 
To  go  home  and  look  after  his  own  family  and  mind  his  own  bustn«3S, 
Send  me  the  watch  he  promised  me.  all  the — papers  daily  all  important 

and  social  mail  and  sc«  that  X buys  all  the  Farm  and  the  tract  with 

the  elm  trees  on  it  and  do  all  sttch  other  thinES  that  will  please  me  und 
report  progress.     Then  send  immediately  by  telephone  or  let  me  do  it 

for  the  only  people  that  fought  with  me  until  W and  the  dercetivct 

arrived. 

(3)  and  plea.se  send  for  them  immediately  And  lelC  them  all  to  come  to- 
gether and  give  nte  all  the  things  that  will  minister  to  my  comfort  and 
happine&s. 

i"  Thanking  you  always  for  your  kindness  and  that  you  have  not 
3)  given  me  any  delay.i  1  am 
,  "  Very  sincerely, 

"  A,  B. 
"  Mart  man  behind  the  bnrs  of  good  fortune.' 
"  Have  my  mail  addressed  not  to  the  lock  posl-oflBce  and  not  to 
i)  the  institution  for  my  bankers  credit  sake. 
"  To  get  the  important  features  of  thii  letter  rc«d  only  this  many  the 
letter  '  bactuiard^  as  all  good  books  should  in  my  estimation  be  read. 
Paragraphs  (i)  (3)   (3)   (4)  and  then  let  me  take  a  long  walk  with  ray 
attendant  early  thii  morning  and  give  me  a  parole  later  on." 
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The  power  of  tlic  organism  to  retain  and  redevelop  im- 
pressions is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  a  specific  function. 
That  so-called  memories  are  localized  in  individual  cells  is 
an  hypothesis  which  must  be  abandoned,  and  although  the 
problem  is  one  which  lies  within  the  realm  of  brain  physiology, 
it  must  be  confessed  ihat  little  is  known  regarding  the  dynam- 
of  the  processes  concerned  in  the  reproduction  and  rc-collcc- 
of  past  stimuli.  At  present  it  is  sufficient  for  the  clinician 
recognize  that  the  function  or  functions  grouped  together 

"Bering,  E. :   On  Memory  and  the  Specific  Energies  of  the  Nervous 
tern.    3d  edition,  Chicago.  1897.    Locb,  J.:   C«mparati\re  Physiology  of 

tfce  Brain  and  Comparative  Psychology.     New  York  and  London,  tgoo. 

Baldwin,  J.  M. :    Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology  (Chapter  on 

Memory).    New  York  and  London,  iqoz. 
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under  the  head  of  memory  are  specific  characteristics  of  the 
organism. 

For  convenience  sake  tlie  various  functions  of  memory 
have  been  arbitrarily  divideil  into  three  categories — those  of      , 
reproduction,  recognition,  and  localization.     But  the  utitiza-  fl 
tion  of  this  division  is  not  in  any  way  meant  to  convey  the      ' 
idea  that  these  functions  are  separate  and  distinct,  as  it  is 
well-nigh  impossible  to  conceive  of  one  series  of  phenomena  H 
taking  place  without  the  reciprocal  action  of  a  second  or  third. 
From  the  clinical  stand-point  there  is  no  reason  why  defects 
in  these  various  functions  may  not  be  considered  as  cither 
general  or  special  in  character.     As  an  example  of  the  first 
group  may  be  cited  the  general  impairment  in  al!  forms  of 
associative  memory  witliout  the  existence  of  pronounced  de- 
fects in  certain  directions.     This  phenomenon  is  commonly 
observed  in  a  great  variety  of  psychoses  in  which  there  is  a ; 
pronounced  general  mental  enfeeblement.     In  the  special  or 
more  or  less  isolated  defects  the  power  of  rqiroductng  certain 
images  or  impressions  is  lost  while  others  arc  retained.    From  ■ 
the  clinical  stand-point  and  to  facilitate  description  we  may 
also  speak  of  a  general  amnesia — a  term  used  to  indicate  the 
general  lack  of  retentivenesfr — or  a  paramnesia,  in  which  dis- 
turbance in  the  mechanism  of  associative  memory  causes  a 
distortion  and  false  association  of  the  retained  facts.    And 
finally,  according  to  some  authors,  there  is  a  hypermnesia, 
in  which  there  is  an  apparent  increase  in  intensity  and  bril- 
liancy of  certain  mental  reproductions  or  re-col  lections. 

All  these  various  psychical  processes,  which  we  collect- 
ively designate  as  memory,  may  become  seriously  disorganized 
during  an  attack  of  alienation.  On  account  of  the  great  com- 
plexity and  interaction  of  the  processes,  it  is  necessary  that 
they  should  be  considered  in  their  relationship  to  other  psychi- 
cal phenomena.  There  arc,  however,  certain  characteristics 
associated  with  these  processes  which  are  of  particular  interest 
to  the  clinician.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  recording  fac- 
ulty, or  power  of  retaining  a  new  impression  (Wernicke's 
Merkfahigkeit).     Next  in  importance  comes  the  capacity  to 
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reproduce  this  impression,  and  this  is  directly  dependent  not 
upon  one  but  upon  a  number  of  functions.  And  finally  there 
is  the  tendency  shown  by  the  brain  to  re-collect  and  reproduce 
impressions  after  varying  intervals  of  time.  As  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  these  functions  are  dependent  upon  each 
other  and  are  intimately  related  to  other  processes.  In  the 
various  disturbances  which  arc  common  in  the  insane  they  do 
not  suffer  equally.  The  facts  bearing  upon  the  genesis  of  these 
functions  have  a  clinical  value.  If  we  consider  the  develop- 
ment of  the  memory  in  the  child,  it  is  apparent,  as  Spillcr  has 
affirmed,"  that  this  is  determined  by  tlie  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual. In  tlie  infant  at  birth  many  of  the  muscular  move- 
ments are  incoordinated  and  performed  with  difficulty.  Con- 
tent repetition  deveJops  the  power  to  reproduce  movements 
with  increased  ease  and  celerity.  This  exercise  or  muscular 
memory  develops  rapidly  in  response  to  various  intra-  and 
extra-organic  stimuli.  The  return  to  the  primitive  state  of 
e  child,  where  the  simplest  movements  are  reproduced  with 
difficulty,  is  not  infrequently  seen  in  certain  forms  of  aliena- 
tion, particularly  in  llie  catatonic  states  and  in  the  dementias. 
Next  in  order  comes  the  retention  memory  or  the  feeling  of 
Tecogiiition.  By  some  clinicians  tliis  form  of  memory  or  sense 
of  recognition  is  held  to  be  a  definite  am!  distinct  factor. 
Vogt  has  affirmed  that  with  everj*  perception  there  is  associated 
an  impression  of  recognition,  and  not  only  are  the  clearness 
and  plainness  of  the  memory  picture  essaitial  factors,  but 
coupled  with  them  is  a  definite  and  distinct  quality  called  the 
recognition  faculty  (Bekannthcitsgcfiihl).  Pick  affirms  that 
this  factor  is  important  in  analyzing  the  symptoms  in  various 
forms  of  alienation.  He  contends  that  the  feeling  of  strange- 
ness and  the  inability  of  individuals  in  certain  states  to  recog- 
nize either  their  surroundings  or  familiar  faces  are  directly 
referable  to  abnormalities  of  the  recognition  faculty.  Rosen- 
bach'"  reported  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  never  sviffered 
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from  sym|)toms  of  alienation  until  one  day  after  very  severe 
exertion,  when  he  failed  utterly  to  recognize  the  street  in 
which  he  had  lived  for  years  and  gfrcctcd  perfect  strangers 
as  intimate  friends.  It  was  possible,  however,  to  convince 
the  patient  of  his  error.  In  hysterical  and  epileptic  attacks 
patients  not  infrequently  complain  of  a  feeling  of  strange- 
ness and  affirm  that  everything  is  far  away.  Although  they 
recogni2e  tlial  they  arc  in  familiar  surroundings  and  in  the 
presence  of  friends,  they  are  temporarily  devoid  of  the  normal 
feelinp  of  recognition.  Bonhoeffer  "  has  described  similar 
sensations  as  occurring  in  epileptics.  As  the  disturbances  are 
apt  to  be  transitory  in  character,  it  is  imptjssihlc  to  make  a 
complete  examination  of  the  psychical  symptoms. 

Somewhat  different  from  the  mere  recognition  of  objects 
or  persons  is  the  power  to  re-develop  the  psychic  processes 
associated  with  a  given  stimulus  or  stimuli  after  tliey  have 
ceased  to  act.  By  this  form  of  memory  we  mean  that  an  indi- 
vidual is  able  to  retain  ideas  or  recognize  objects,  persons,  etc., 
provided  that  a  sufficient  number  of  repetitions  of  the  original 
stimuli  ha.ve  taken  place.  The  face  which  seems  strange  to 
us  becomes  familiar  after  being  repeatedly  observed.  But  this 
faculty  frequently  suffers  in  various  forms  of  alienation.  It 
is  important  to  analyze  all  cases  in  which  these  disturbances 
occur  so  as  to  determine,  if  possible,  the  underlying  conditions. 
In  some  instances  the  detention  or  retaining  power  for  new 
impressions  is  impaired.  Tliis  may  be  tested  by  telling  the 
patient  to  remcmlier  three  words  and  at  the  end  of  half  a 
minute  asking  him  to  repeat  them,  care  being  taken  that  the 
cortex  is  not  unduly  stimulaleil  hy  allowing  the  patient  to  say 
the  words  aloud.  In  many  forms  of  dementia  the  detentioii- 
memorj'  for  even  such  simple  tests  as  this  is  greatly  loweretL 
The  power  to  ret-iin  impressions  may  be  disturbed  by  the  con- 
stant inflow  of  sensory  stimuli,  as  in  the  case  of  delirious 
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patients  in  whom  a  stimulus  is  not  given  sufficient  time  to  act 
Tlie  new  impression  is  obliterated  as  soon  as  tlic  stimulus 
which  has  given  rise  to  it  has  ceased.  The  power  to  receive 
new  impressions  is  seriously  interfered  with  by  various  drugs, 
such  as  the  bromides,  morphin,  etc 

The  paramnesia,  or  tendency  frequently  shown  by  pa- 
tients to  distort  memory,  is  often  exemplified  in  the  clinic.  In 
hysteria  it  is  no  rare  thing  for  in<tividuals  to  g^ve  the  most 
remarkable  accounts  of  themselves  and  of  their  doings  when 
their  narrative  is  not  based  upon  any  semblance  of  truth. 
These  cases,  as  a  rule,  are  cJiaracterized  by  a  marked  increase 
in  the  imaginative  faculty.  AltJjough  the  suggestion  has  \xen 
made  that  such  a  tendency  to  confabulate  depends  primarily 
upon  isolated  defects  in  associative  memory  of  which  the 
patient  is  only  in  j>art  conscious,  in  Korsakow's  syndrome,  as 
is  well  known,  individuals  show  a  marked  tendency  to  freely 
indulge  in  pscudo- reminiscences.  As  a  rule,  however,  these 
cases  arc  more  easily  recognized  than  are  tlie  hysterical  liars 
on  account  of  the  presence  of  more  or  less  impairment  in  all 
the  mental  faculties.  Tlie  tendency  to  lie  and  the  relation  that 
this  bears  to  defective  memory  is  a  theme  of  forensic  bearing. 
Unfortunately,  in  many  cases,  on  account  of  the  present  limita- 
tions in  our  knowledge,  it  is  impossible  to  get  at  the  facta  in 
the  case.  The  hypermncsias  are  frequently  exemplified  not 
emiy  by  patients  in  the  clinic,  but  are  met  with  in  individuals. 
in  cvcry-day  life.  Under  this  bead  we  may  group  together 
those  cases  of  phenomenal  memory  in  certain  directions, 
frequently  exhibited  in  the  development  of  certain  talents, 
such  as  the  power  to  calculate  rapidly,  to  learn  by  rote,  or  in 
the  extraordinary  feats  of  mcmor>'  exhibited  by  chess  players, 
musicians,  etc.  These  hypcrmnesias  as  well  as  the  param- 
nesias arc  frequently  associated  with  marked  disturlwnces  in 
the  organic  sensations.  It  is  only  necessary  in  this  connection 
to  refer  lo  the  paramnesiic  and  hyperninestic  defects  which  fre- 
quently become  marked  in  the  course  of  various  psychoses, 
•uch  as  manic-depressive  insanity  and  dementia  paralytica. 
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DISTURBANCES   IN   ORIENTATION." 

By  orientation  is  meant  the  power  of  an  individual 
recognize  and  appreciate  his  environment  and  all  that  pertains 
to  it.  This  faculty  is  a  complex  one  and  conditioned  by  a  great 
variety  of  factors,  chief  among  which  is  the  power  of  re-collect- 
ing and  redeveloping:  past  impressions.  Disorientation  is  a 
symptom  that  is  frequently  observed  in  cases  of  alienation  and 
by  some  clinicians  is  considered  a  fundamental  anomaly  in 
nearly  all  forms.  In  attempting  to  analyze  the  disturbances  of 
orientation  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  most  elementary 
forms  of  this  process  are  those  directly  associated  with  the 
physiology  of  the  sensory  organs  ;  as  we  rise  In  the  animal  scale, 
it  is  found  that  the  primary  sensory  impressions  become  more 
eI.il)orate  and  ctmsequently  more  complex  and  more  difficult  10 
analyze.  Clinical  experience  has  abundantly  shown  that  focal 
lesions  not  infrequently  give  rise  to  disturbances  in  orienta- 
tion. This  is  in  part  due  not  only  to  the  interference  with 
the  transmission  of  afiferent  and  efferent  impulses,  but  also 
to  the  more  general  disturbances  dependent  upt^n  anomalies 
in  the  attention  and  in  associative  memor)-.  In  cases  in  which 
focal  lesions  have  occurred  the  great  importance  of  the  sen- 
sory tracts  for  the  preser\'ation  of  orientation  at  once  becomes 
apparent.  But  the  disturbances  which  are  of  particular  in- 
terest to  the  alienist  are,  as  a  rule,  those  in  whicli  such  focal 
lesions  are  not  in  evidence,  although  injuries  to  the  subcortical 
ganglia  may  give  rise  to  a  severe  form  of  disorientation,  in 
the  polyneuritic  psychoses  we  frequently  have  an  excellent  ex- 
ample afforded  of  the  extreme  degrees  of  disorientation  and 
indications  o!  the  imixirtant  part  probably  played  by  tlie 
peripheral  tracts  in  the  maintenance  of  normal  relationships 
between  the  individual  and  his  environment.  In  such  instances 
not  only  the  spatial  but  also  the  time  orientation  suffers.  These 
anomalies  are,  as  a  rule,  not  isolated,  but  in  many  instances  are 
complicated  by  considerable  general  impairment  of  all  the  cor- 
tical functions. 

"  Hartmann,  Frii; :  Die  Oricn  tic  rang.    Leipzig.  1902. 
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That  the  preservation  of  the  normal  functions  of  the  cor- 
tex is  essential  to  a  perfect  orientation  is  well  demonstrated 
in  the  early  cases  of  general  paresis.  Paretics  not  infrequently 
seem  utterly  unable  to  interpret  Iheir  spatial  or  time  relation- 
ships correctly.  A  similar  condition  exists  in  many  cases  of 
catatonia,  and  more  than  one  observer  has  attempted  to  show 
that  the  disorders  of  motility  undoubtedly  play  an  important 
part  in  the  clinical  picture  of  this  disease.  It  is  not  at  all 
improbable,  as  Meynert,  Hartmann,  and  others  have  pointed 
out,  that  the  catatonic  symptom-complex,  which  may  be  char- 
acterized by  practically  no  disturbances  in  sensibility  and  by 
little  interference  with  the  dynamic  power  of  the  muscle,  is 
in  large  part  the  result  of  anomalies  in  the  so-called  muscle 
sense,  and  that  this  latter  disturbance  is  referable  to  inter- 
ference with  the  normal  balance  of  the  cortical  functions. 
Sometimes  in  various  delirious  stales  it  is  obvious  that  the 
patient  is  the  subject  of  a  profound  degree  of  disorientation. 
This  may,  in  part,  be  due  to  the  influx  of  fallacious  sense 
perceptions,  which  create,  as  it  were,  a  temporary  imaginary 
world  in  which  the  individual  Itves  and  to  which  he  tries  to 
adjust  himself.  Disturbances  of  this  character  are  not  an- 
common  in  delirium  tremens,  amentia,  and  a  number  of  other 
conditions.  Another  form  of  the  disorder  is  noted  in  states 
of  depression,  to  a  certain  extent  because  incoming  stimuli 
fail  to  be  elaborated  and  only  ser\'e  to  direct  more  forcibly  the 
patient's  attention  to  his  own  symptoms.  Sometimes  in  the 
manic  stupor  individuals  seem  to  completely  fail  to  appreciate 
their  surroundings  and  have  a  deficient  time  sense.  In  all 
forms  of  apathy  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  disorien- 
tation which  is  also  to  be  attributed  to  the  disturbances  in 
associative  memory  and  the  inability  of  the  individual  to  re- 
collect past  impressions  and  to  compare  them  with  sufficient 
accuracy  with  other  experiences. 


VI.  DISTURBANCES  IN  THE  VOLITIONAL  PROCESSES. 

Among  the  more  complicated  of  the  psychic  processes  are 
lose  which  are  commonly  grouped  under  the  head  of  voli- 
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tion.  This  series  of  phenomena  belongs  to  the  more  highly 
organized  functions  of  the  brain.  Anomalies  of  volition  in 
the  insane  arc  not  essentially  different  from  those  found  in 
the  individual  who  is  not  the  subject  of  menial  aberration, 
although  the  popuhir  belief  among  the  laity  commonly  assumes 
that  the  disturbances  of  will  which  occur  during  the  course 
of  alienation  are  the  result  of  certain  conditions  and  modi- 
fications which  do  not  enter  into  the  gencraj  discussion  of 
the  so-called  problem  of  the  will.  Science  affirms  that  all 
our  acts  arc  the  correlates  of  the  associated  brain  processes 
and  that  the  phenomena  of  volition  are  primarily  conditioned  ■ 
by  sensation  and  by  variously  elaborated  and  complex  raemor)'- 
piclures,  and  not  by  the  Interposition  of  some  new  form  of 
p-iiychical  activity.  The  will  as  a  specific  function  does  not 
exist.  The  acts  of  the  individual,  whether  sane  or  insane,  are 
only  the  consequences  of  physical  conditions  which,  if  tliey 
were  fully  understood,  would  render  it  possible  to  forete]!  i 
the  character  of  the  act.  In  other  words,  the  power  of  voli-  H 
tion  possessed  by  any  given  individual  is  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  functional  capacity  of  his  brain,  and  to  assume  that 
he  is  endowed  with  some  psychic  power  superior  to  the  poten- 
tial efficiency  of  the  central  nervous  system  is  an  hypothesis 
that  has  no  justification  in  facts. 

The  neural  elements  in  the  cerebral  cortex  arc  not  only 
responsible  for  the  reception,  retention,  and  modification  of 
sensory  stimuli,  but  also  have  to  do  with  the  initiation  and  con- 
ditioning of  the  efferent  impulses.  These  impulses  determine 
the  acts  or  tlie  conduct  of  the  individual,  and  between  incident 
motion  or  the  stimulus,  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  the  motor  re- 
sponse, on  the  other,  is  interposed  a  series  of  phenomena  which 
depend  upon  the  structure  and  functional  capacity  of  tlie  cen- 
tral nervous  system.  The  brain  determines  the  kind  of  re- 
sponse and  gives  to  a  series  of  muscular  movements  a  definite 
stamp  and  character.  Thus,  for  example,  we  recognize  an 
individual  by  his  walk  or  by  the  character  of  his  facial  ex- 
pression ;  in  other  words,  we  have  in  a  general  way  a  definite 
picture  of  the  manner  in  which  muscles  under  certain  condi- 
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tions  respond  to  certain  given  stimuli,  and  these  motor  rcac- 
^ticns,  as  has  already  been  said,  arc  determined  by  the  central 
nervous  system. 

In  order  to  obviate  the  difficulty  of  describing  the  voli- 
tional processes  in  terms  that,  unfortunately,  have  a  metaphysi- 
cal meaning,  and  thus  set  up  new  stumbhng-blocks  that  sen'C 
to  thwart  the  efforts  of  the  investigator  in  his  attempted  solu- 
tion of  these  and  similar  problems,  some  physiologists  (Bethe, 
Beer,  and  Uexbill)  have  proposed  that  only  such  terms  shall 
be  employed  as  shall  serve  to  indicate  the  immediate  depend- 
ence of  the  volitional  no  less  than  the  reflex  movement  upon 
the  functional  capacity  of  the  central  ner\'aus  system.  With 
this  end  in  view  Bethe  has  suggested  that  all  fonns  of  nervous 
response  should  be  designated  as  antikineses,  while  those  re- 
curring regularly  and  in  a  definite  manner  in  response  to 
stimulation  shall  be  called  reflexes,  whereas  all  the  volitional 
responses  in  which  there  is  a  variable  factor  due  to  the  greater 
complexity  and  elaboration  in  the  physiological  mechanism 
shall  be  classed  together  as  anliklises."  The  acts  of  an  indi- 
vidual under  normal  conditions  vary  within  comparatively 
narrow  limits;  the  limitations  are  imposed  by  the  functional 
capacity  of  the  higher  brain-centres.  Cocirdinatiun  and  con- 
tinuity of  movement  as  well  as  of  thought  depend  upon  the 
integrity  of  the  neural  elements  in  the  higher  brain-centres. 

There  is  a  remarkable  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  mech- 
anism  of  all  forms  of  movement.  The  general  laws  which  hold 
^^  good  for  the  simplest  are  applicable  with  certain  modifications 
^B  to  those  of  greater  complexity.  Reflex  movements  may  be 
^K  defined  as  those  following  immediately  upon  the  incidence  of 
^K  8  stimulus  without  the  interposition  of  any  cerebral  process 
^^of  which  we  are  conscious.  This  fonn  of  movement  may  be 
^B  intensified  or  inhibited  as  the  direct  result  of  sensory  stimula- 
^1  tion.  The  same  is  true  of  movements  in  which  there  at  one 
^■timc  has  been  an  element  of  consciousness  but  which,  through 
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constant  repetition,  have  become  reflex  or  automatic.  Li  tfie 
normal  individual  the  eyelids  are  quickly  closed  in  response  to 
visual  stimuli,  and  protection  is  tlius  given  to  the  eyeballs  from 
injury  from  without  If,  however,  the  cerebral  processes  are 
inhibited  by  disease  so  that  the  reflex  closure  of  the  lids  is 
impossible,  no  response  follows  the  stimulus.  Volitional 
movetnenls  iliffer  from  reflex  and  automatic  acts  in  the  fact 
that  prior  to  the  discharge  of  the  efferent  impulse  an  idea  of 
the  movement  to  be  executed  appears  in  consciousness,  and, 
as  will  be  seen  later,  it  is  upon  this  phenomenon  tiiat  the  idea 
of  freedom  in  choice  in  all  volitional  acts  depends. 

Expressed  in  physiological  terms,  a  volitional  process  rtiay 
be  said  to  consist  in  the  reception  of  the  stimulus,  its  retention 
and  elaboration,  brought  about  by  the  activity  of  tJie  liigtier 
brain-centres,  and  finally  the  motor  discharge.  The  complexity 
of  the  processes  concerned  in  the  act  depends  primarily  upon 
the  response  of  the  neural  elements  to  the  primary  stimula- 
tion. As  has  fret|uently  been  pointed  out.  the  volitional  proc- 
esses, from  a  scientific  stand-point,  may  be  considered  to 
represent  the  totaht5*  of  those  conditions  of  which  we  are  in 
part  conscious  and  that  are  directly  related  to  a  series  of 
movements  and  to  whatever  is  contingent  upon  their  execu- 
tion (Mach).  The  conilitions  to  which  an  individual  is  sub- 
jected may  produce  disturbances  of  sensation  or  of  memory, 
and  may  also  give  rise  to  anomalies  of  volition.  This  is 
equivalent  to  saying  that  just  as  there  may  be  delay  or  resist- 
ance in  the  reception,  storing,  and  elaboration  of  stimuli,  so 
there  may  be  opposition  in  the  course  of  their  emission.  (See 
tics,  stereotyped  movcmcnis,  negativism.)  The  psychomotor 
retardation  in  cases  of  depression  and  the  psychomotor  excita- 
bility in  maniacal  patients  afford  respectively  good  examples 
of  the  difficulty  and  of  the  case  witli  which  volitional  acts  may 
be  executed.  In  the  former  case  alt  forms  of  movement  arc 
difficult,  so  that  not  only  is  there  a  delay  in  the  reception  and 
actual  association  of  the  afferent,  but  the  rlischargc  of  the 
efferent  impulse  is  impeded.  In  states  t)f  mania,  however,  the 
opposite  conditions  prevail,  and  the  execution  of  many  volt- 
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tional  acts  is  carried  out  with  greater  ca&e  and  rapiditj-  than 
is  normally  the  case. 

Those  who  arc  familiar  even  with  the  elementary  facts 
of  physiology  realize  that  sensations  anti  memory-pictures  are 
indissolubly  connected;  there  is  no  shaqj  line  dividing  them. 
Disturbances  in  the  functions  we  call  memory  may  produce 
anomalies  in  sensation,  and  vice  versa.  There  is  an  intimate 
dependence  of  the  one  series  of  phenomena  upon  the  other  and, 
dierefore,  impairment  of  one  set  of  functions  reacts  upon  the 
others.  What  is  true  in  regard  to  sensation  and  memory  is 
equally  true  in  regard  to  the  greater  complexity  of  functions 
we  call  the  will.  Loss  of  vision  impairs  the  volitional  power 
associated  with  certain  movements;  for  example,  the  blind  man 
stands  irresolute  owing  to  the  impairment  of  those  acquired 
reactions  whicli.  in  a  measure,  are  conditinned  by  vision.  The 
impairment  of  volition  may  be  the  result  of  diminished  func- 
tion of  the  sense  organs  or,  as  in  various  psychoses,  is  caused 
by  the  limitation  and  inhibition  of  the  cortical  functions.  The 
individual  differences  in  the  effect  of  a  given  stimulus  is  a 
matter  of  evcr>'day  experience.  One  person  may  look  over 
the  edge  of  a  precipice  without  feeling  a  strong  and  almost  irre- 
sistible force,  the  consequence  of  certain  organic  sensations, 
impelling  him  to  throw  himself  headlong  into  the  abyss  below, 
while  another  experiences  this  impulse.  Tlie  differences  in 
the  individual  reactions  and  the  degree  of  impairment  of  voli- 
tion following  the  use  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  cocain,  and  other 
drugs  are  well  known.  Under  certain  conditions  stimuli 
awaken  in  one  individual  a  chain  of  impulses  and  desires  that 
in  another  person  are  either  entirely  absent  or  so  feeble  as 
not  to  require  any  special  act  of  will  to  overcome  them.  In 
the  functions  of  the  nervous  system  arc  to  be  found  the  main- 
spring of  those  desires  that  serve  to  attract  or  repel  us  from 
certain  objects,  and  that  render  one  situation  or  event  pleasant 
and  another  painful.  As  the  new  needs  spring  into  being,  the 
organism  reacts  in  a  manner  determined  by  established  trends 
,nd  inclinations  that  are  partly  the  result  of  congenital  and 
partly  of  the  acquired  functions  of  the  central  nervous  system. 
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Wc  inherit  a  brain  endowed  with  certain  capacities  that  may 
be  increased  by  e<Iticati(m  and  the  stimulating  effects  of  our 
environment.  The  difference  in  the  volitional  acts  of  two  indi- 
viduals is  primarily  determined  by  the  disparity  in  the  func- 
tions of  their  ner\'ous  systems.  One  individual  is  bright,  re- 
sponsive, and  emotional;  the  other  is  dull  and  phlegmatic.  In 
the  former  the  reception  and  elaboration  of  incident  stimuli 
are  followc<i  by  a  prompt  and  quick  discharge  of  efferent 
impulses,  while  in  the  latter  the  opposite  condition  prevails. 

Tlic  alienist  is  interested  in  disturbances  of  volition  from 
two  stand-points.  In  the  first  place,  he  considers  these  abnor- 
mal phenomena  from  a  clinical  point  of  view,  and.  in  the 
second,  they  have  an  important  forensic  bearing.  The  acts 
of  an  individual  who  is  the  subject  of  alienation  may  deviate 
from  the  normal  as  a  result  of  a  number  of  conditions.  For 
this  reason  it  is  impossible  to  judge  of  the  disturbances  in  the  M 
volitional  processes  without  a  careful  study  of  the  individual 
case.  When  there  is  a  considerable  impairment  of  all  tlic 
intellectual  processes,  as  a  result  of  this  functional  defect,  the 
individual  may  show  marked  impairment  in  his  voluntary  acts. 
Such  is  the  case  in  idiocy,  imbecility,  and  various  forms  of 
dementia.  On  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  hallucinations 
or  illusions  may  condition  the  conduct.  The  crucial  point  in 
passing  judgment  regarding  the  acts  of  a  patient  rests  upon 
the  decision  as  to  whether  the  individual  who  was  tlic  sub- 
ject of  hallucinations  or  illusions  recognized  these  phenomena 
as  almormal.  and  whether  they  were  hi  any  sense  a  factor  of 
importance  in  conditioning  his  act.  The  conduct  of  an  indi- 
vidual is  not  infrequently  determined  by  the  existence  of  an 
emotional  state,  and  emotional  excitement  is  primarily  due  to 
functional  changes  in  the  central  nervous  sj-stcm.  Among  the 
cases  where  tlie  disturbances  of  volition  are  of  great  moment 
are  those  in  which  impulses  dominate  the  acts  of  tlie  patient 
These  impulses  are  of  great  variety  and  of  varying  degrees 
of  intensitj'.  (See  Obsessions.)  In  all  disturbances  of  con- 
sciousness, so  common  in  various  psychoses,  there  is  necessa- 
rily some  impairment  of  the  volition.     In  various  forms  of 
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alienation  the  clinician  is  struck  by  the  fact  tliat  in  some  cases 
the  voluntary  acts  of  an  individual  seem  to  be  confronted  witii 
a  certain  amount  of  opposition;  while  in  other  cases  the  resist- 
ance interposed  between  tlie  psychical  event,  on  ttie  one  hand, 
and  the  physical  reaction,  upon  the  other,  is  below  the  normal, 
and  the  patient  seems  to  act  with  greater  promptitude  than 
under  ordinary  conditions.  As  an  instance  of  the  former  class 
may  be  cited  the  psychomotor  retardation  noticeable  in  the 
periods  of  mental  depression,  and  of  the  latter  the  increased 
excitability  so  common  in  states  of  mania  as  well  as  in  the 
early  stages  of  alcoholism.  In  conditions  of  fatigue  there  is 
also  a  marked  diminution  in  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the 
so-called  voluntary  acts.  The  same  is  true  in  tlie  various 
forms  of  dementia. 
^H  The  ghost  of  metaphysical  speculation  continuously  con- 
^"fronts  the  alienist  when  he  attempts  to  deal  with  volitional 
Lf  processes  in  which  there  is  an  apparent  choice  between  one 
^■or  more  motives.  The  doctrine  of  the  so-called  freedom  of 
^^the  will  is  one  that  has  long  been  jealously  guarded  from 
I  assault  by  the  theologian  and  metaphysician.  There  are  cer- 
tain obvious  factors  in  connection  with  this  discussion  that 
dearly  show  the  problem  to  be  one  whose  attempted  solution 
lies  within  the  province  of  the  alienist.  It  is  a  matter  of  com- 
^^jDon  clinical  experience  that  the  sense  of  freedom  associated 
^■nrith  volitional  acts  in  the  normal  individual  may  be  present 
■  with  even  greater  force  in  the  consciousness  of  the  patient 
I  who  is  the  subject  of  alienation.  The  consciousness  of  free- 
^^dom  accompanying  all  volitional  acts  is  tlie  result  of  certain 
^Kortical  functions.  As  lias  been  indicated  the  intensity  of 
^This  sense  of  freedom  varies  not  only  in  different  Individuals, 
but  at  different  times  in  the  same  person.  The  feeling  may 
be  greatly  diminished  in  states  of  mental  depression  as  well 
as  in  fatigue  or  after  the  administration  of  morphin  and  the 
bromides.  This  condition  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  ex- 
travagant sense  of  freedom  common  in  cases  of  paresis  or 
alcoholism  and  so  frequently  descriljed  in  language  that  by 
its  exaggerated  character  indicates  the  remarkable  changes  in 
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the  organic  sensations  upon  wliich  the  feeling  is  based.  Tiie 
consciousness  of  freedom  that  accompanies  nearly  all  volitional 
acts  is  a  composite  of  sensations,  emotional  reactions,  and 
ideas,  'llie  prominence  of  tlie  ideational  element,  dcpendoit 
as  it  is  on  the  occurrence  of  certain  organic  sensations,  is 
greater  in  those  instances  where,  suljseciuent  to  the  perform- 
ance of  an  act,  diere  is  the  feeling  that  another  motive  or 
line  of  action  than  the  one  chosen  might  have  been  selectetl. 
The  consciousness  of  freedom  is  referable  not  only  to  the  act, 
hilt  also  to  the  accompanying  desire  or  wish.  As  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  somatic  disturbances  that  affect  the  per- 
sonality or  somato-psychic  field  of  consciousness  are  charac- 
teKzed  by  disorders  of  the  volitional  processes.  The  ego,  or 
idea  of  personality,  represents  an  indefinite  and  variable  group 
of  organic  sensations.  We  are  not  Uic  same  to-day  that  we 
were  a  year  ago.  When  weakened  by  disease,  exliausted  by 
fatigue  or  hunger,  the  limitations  in  our  psydiic  personality 
and  voUtional  processes  arc  to  some  extent  proportional  to 
each  other.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
sense  of  freedom  supposed  to  accompany  a  decision  as  to  the 
choice  of  motive  docs  not  occur  at  the  instant  the  choice  is 
made,  but  is,  in  fact,  a  subsequent  development.  As  Hoche  •' 
has  affirmed,  we  are  unable  to  observe  and  record  exactly  all 
the  processes  that  occur  at  the  moment  a  choice  is  made.  The 
attempt  to  do  this  necessitates  a  recollection  and  redevelop- 
ment on  our  pan  of  all  that  has  actually  happened.  The  sense 
of  freedom  is  in  reality  an  after-thought.  The  duty  of  the 
alienist  is  to  detennine  in  individual  cases  the  different  con- 
ditions that  influence  tlie  Oiought  and  conduct  of  individuals. 
Frequently  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  and  analyze  the 
(acts,  but  we  only  increase  and  do  not  diminish  our  ignorance 
by  substituting  for  the  supposed  conditions  an  unvarying  and 
indescribable  psychic  force  by  and  through  whicli  mountains ' 
are  supposed  to  be  moved. 


"Die  Fieilieil  de*  Willcns  vom  Sundptinlctc  der   P»ychopat))ologle. 
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Ties  not  infrequently  occur  during  the  course  of  the  psy- 
choses and  seriously  interfere  with  the  prompt  execution  of  sim- 
ple volitional  movements.  In  certain  disorders,  more  particularly 
in  dementia  praecox,  imbecilit)-,  and  idiocy,  bnth  tonic  or  clonic 
convulsive  movements  are  common.  These  motor  disturb- 
ances may  be  secondary  and  connected  with  the  appearance  of 
hallucinations,  delusions,  insane  ideas,  or  imperative  concep- 
tions. The  disturbance  is  of  psychomotor  origin ;  that  is, 
there  are  two  elements  which  are  of  etiological  importance — 
the  mental  and  the  motor.  The  relative  importance  of  these 
two  factors  varies  in  different  cases.  The  impaiiment  of  the 
volitional  power  is  dependent  upon  the  insufficiency  and  ir- 
regularity of  die  cortical  functions.  These  phenomena  seem 
to  indicate  the  incomplete  development  of  certain  psychic 
functions,  and  the  anomalies  of  vohtion  which  accompany  va- 
rious forms  of  tic  are  tlie  result  of  a  mental  disequiiibrntion. 
In  some  cases  the  movements  primarily  represent  responses 
to  external  stimuli;  later,  the  stimuH  having  ceased  to  act,  the 
originany  peripherally  incited  movement  becomes  automatic. 
In  other  cases  tlie  movemaits  may  be  tlie  result  of  an  insane 
idea. 

Various  forms  of  tic  are  met  with  associated  with  aliena- 
tion. These  sudden,  incoordinated,  and  invohmtary  move- 
ments may  be  accompanied  by  considerable  psychical  disturb- 
ances, as  in  Huntington's  chorea.  According  to  Charcot," 
"tic  is  a  disease  which  is  not  material  except  in  its  appear- 
ance ;"  in  other  words,  the  affection  is  in  reality  *'  a  psycliical 
disease,  a  direct  product  of  vesaiiia."  Brissaud  has  also  called 
attention  to  the  abnormal  mental  state  in  patients  afflicted  with 
tic.  Meige  and  Feindel  *"  have  also  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  the  manifestations  of  motor  storms  with  the  asso- 
iated  mental  aberration.  It  is  impossible  at  present  to  refer 
in  detail  to  the  various  manifestations  of  tic;  the  mental  dis- 
turl>anccs  associated  with  them  are  described  elsewhere. 


**  Lecons  du  Mardi,  1887-88,  p.  124. 

"Lcs  Tics  et  Iciir  Trailcment.    Paris,  1902.  p.  136. 
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Stereotyped  Movemettts. — Contrasted  with  these  eccen- 
tricities of  movements  is  another  class  of  motor  disturbances- 
stereotyped  movements — whicli  play  an  important  part  in  die 
symptomatology  of  a  large  group  of  cases.  The  phenomena 
belonging  to  these  are  of  various  kinds  and  may  be  collectively 
classified  as  stereotypies  of  movement  or  of  attitude.  The 
former  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  primary,  the  latter  as  sec- 
ondary.*" Not  infrequently  the  former  are  limited  to  the 
facial  muscles.  The  patient  screws  up  one  comer  of  ti»e 
mouth,  closes  one  or  both  eyes,  puckers  up  his  lips  to  form  the 
curious  "  snouting  cramp"  so  frequently  observed.  At  times 
these  disturbances  are  limited  to  speech.  There  may  be  a 
stereotyped  tone  of  voice  or  character  of  the  inflexion.  In- 
articulate sounds,  words,  or  phrases  are  repeated  (stereotyped 
cnibolophrasia).  Coprolalia  may  occur,  but  is  more  frequently 
associated  with  some  form  of  tic.  Automatism  is  frequently 
noted.  The  patient  is  told  to  protrude  his  tongue,  and  the 
alternate  protrusion  and  retraction  is  continued  until  he  is  tokl 
to  stop.  When  a  reason  for  this  continuation  is  asked  for,  a 
senseless  answer  is  given  or  the  patient  becomes  evidently 
embarrassed  in  attempting  to  find  an  explanation- 
Stereotyped  movements  not  infrequently  resemble  tics. 
In  character  the  muscular  contractions  do  not  differ  essen- 
tially from  lliose  of  normal  actions,  but  as  the  result  of  habit 
have  become  involuntarj-.  Stereotypies  are  never  convulsive. 
In  clonic  tic  the  rapidity  of  the  muscular  contraction  is  exag- 
gerated, while  in  the  tonic  cases  the  duration  is  prolonged. 
The  basis  of  many  stereotyped  movements  is  to  be  found  in 
the  acts  of  every-day  life.  The  individual  is  characterized 
by  his  attitude,  by  his  manner  of  walking,  by  the  personality 
exhibited  in  his  gestures,  etc.  These  may  become  accentuated 
during  an  attack  of  alienation.  Cahen  *'  pointed  out  that  the 
stereotypies  of  attitude  or  movement  are  coordinated  and  are 


** Ziehen:   Psychialrie,  ate  Aviflag«,  19M. 

"  Coniribution  4  I'^lude  des  »i<r*otjrp»w.     Arch,   dc  Neurol.,  Dec, 
190I.  p.  474' 
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ny  sense  involuntary,  but  have  the  appearance  of  being- 
carried  out  for  a  purpose,  at  first  conscious  and  voluntary, 
but  becoming  through  constant  repetition  automatic. 

The  incidetice  of  stereotyped  movements  in  insane  pa- 
ts is  in  most  Instances  in  all  probability  primarily  due  to 
an  insane  idea.  Later  the  idea  disappears,  but  the  movements 
persist.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the 
purely  impulsive  acts  of  the  person  who  is  the  subject  of  a 
tic  and  those  stereot>'ped  movements  which  not  infrequently 
are  characterized  by  a  brusque  explosiveness  suggesting  the 
former  rather  than  the  latter  type  of  movements.  The  stereo- 
typies of  attitude  may  be  designated  as  akinetic,  while  those 
of  movement  arc  parakinetic  disturbances.  The  latter  arc  very 
numerous,  affecting  various  movements,  Uie  muscles  concerned 
in  speech,  gesture,  mimicry,  and  not  infrequently  the  writing. 
The  psychic  correlate  is  shown  in  tlie  expression  of  ideas. 

The  frequency  with  which  thcso  stereot)'pies  are  associ- 
ated with  insane  ideas  referring  to  movements  of  defence  sug- 
gested to  Bressler  that  this  symptom-complex  was  a  neurosis 
of  self-protection  due  to  an  exaggerated  excitability  of  the 
psychomotor  centres.  He  proposed  tlie  name  "  mimic-cran^ 
neurosis,"  basing  his  theory  on  the  observations  of  Brenner 
and  Freud  in  cases  of  hysteria  where  the  movements  were 
thought  to  be  largely  imitative. 

Negativism. — Another  condition  not  at  alt  infrequent  in 
certain  forms  of  alienation,  particularly  in  catatonia,  is  the 
so-called  negativism.  This  may  occasionally  be  mistaken  for 
psychomotor  retardation,  and  is  associated  with  considerable 
impairment  of  tlie  volitional  processes.  When  negativism  is 
well  marked  there  is  resistance  to  all  passive  movements.  Fre- 
quently the  patient  does  not  wait  to  be  touched,  but  turns  away 
his  head,  closes  his  eyes,  runs  into  a  far  corner  of  the  room, 
crawls  under  the  lied,  any  stimulus  immediately  arousing 
marked  antagonism.  At  times  associated  with  this  is  the 
characteristic  catatonic  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  but  tlie  two  con- 
ditions are  not  often  found  to  exist  synchronously.  The  nega- 
tivism may  be  extreme  or  only  transitory  and  of  a  mild  degree 
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of  intensity.  The  refusal  to  eat  may  be  a  tnarke<I  feature  in 
such  cases,  and  the  urine  and  faeces  may  not  be  voided  for  long 
periods  of  time.  'l"hc  attitude  of  the  patient  is  silly  and  appa- 
rently purposeless.  In  an  aggressive  or  irritable  patient  an 
hallucination  or  delusion  will  generally  be  found  to  be  the 
guiding  motive  of  his  conduct.  Gross**  explams  one  form 
of  ncgMtivisni  as  in  part  the  result  of  psychomotor  or  intra- 
psychic inhibition.  A  psychohypxsthesia  limits  or  inhibits  the 
patient  in  his  response  to  various  stimuli,  and  be  becomes  con- 
scious of  tlie  fact  that  he  is  not  in  liarmony  with  his  environ- 
ment. Such  a  state  is  observable  in  the  confusion  which  occurs 
in  senile  psychoses  where  the  symptoms  arc  directly  depend- 
ent upon  the  limitation  in  sense  perception.  In  another  group 
of  cases  the  patient  is  ill  at  ease,  dislikes  interference,  gives 
evidence  of  his  emotional  state  in  his  facial  expression,  takes 
little  interest  in  his  surroundings.  The  more  marked  catatonic 
symptoms  are,  as  a  rule,  absent,  but  the  patient  is  suspicious  of 
those  about  him.  When  questioned  or  approached  he  sliows 
plainly  his  disinclination  to  be  interfered  with,  complains  of 
lieing  disturbed,  or  may  even  become  aggressive  and  energeti- 
cally active.  In  this  group  of  cases  there  is  evidently  an  Insane 
idea  as  well  as  the  consciousness  of  the  inability  to  respond 
promptly  to  external  stimuli.  This  latter  physical  defect  is 
the  basis  of  an  emotional  depression.  The  patient  realizes  that 
he  is  unable  to  receive  and  elaborate  stimuli  which  come  to 
him.  The  persistence  of  these  disturbing  factors  may  g^ve 
rise  to  marked  anxiety  which  may  exaggerate  the  psychic 
defect. 

The  immediate  cause  of  these  phenomena  cannot  be  re- 
ferred solely  to  the  lowering  of  the  voHtion:U  impulses.  Krae- 
pelin  and  Sommer  believe  that  the  various  catatonic  disturb- 
ances, such  as  negativism,  echolalia,  echopraxia,  stereot>*py, 
mannerisms,  and  impulses  all  have  a  common  foundation. 
Two  factors  are  intimately  associated  with  their  occurrence. 


*Dic  AfTektl&ge  der  Ablrttnung.     Monal&schr,   f.  Psjrch.  u.  Neurol., 
Bd.  xii,  Oct.,  igoA  H.  4>  S.  359- 
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There  is  eitlier  a  stereotypy  shown  by  the  increased  tendency 
of  some  movement  or  series  of  movements  to  recur  after  the 
incidence  of  tlie  initial  stimulus,  or  the  clement  of  suggesti- 
bility is  nearly  always  present.  Vogt,*"  however,  does  not 
belie\-e  that  it  is  possible  to  explain  the  symptoms  in  detail 
upon  such  a  foundation.  Basing  his  opinion  upon  the  work 
of  Muller  and  Pilzecker,**  as  well  as  upon  that  of  James,  he 
is  inclined  to  believe  that  a  representation  appears  in  the  field 
of  consciousness  prior  to  cver>'  act  or  movement,  ami  remains 
there  until  displaced  by  an  opposing  reproduction.  If  the 
latter  is  absent,  the  movement  as  executed  does  not  involve  tlie 
so-called  volilional  processes.  If  more  than  one  representation 
is  present  in  tlie  field  of  consciousness,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  choose,  and  the  selection  represents  a  voluntary  choice. 
When  there  is  no  abnormal  psychomotor  irritation,  movements 
resulting  from  choice  not  connected  with  great  effort  are  made 
half  involuntarily.  The  result  is  different  when  there  are 
concurring  impulses  and  centres  whose  instability  is  subnormal. 
An  additional  force  is  then  necessary  to  focus  the  attention 
upon  the  idea  of  movement.  This  may  awaken  a  subjective 
feeling  of  resistance  that  must  be  overcome.  Associated  with 
this  there  is  a  tendency  of  processes  once  initiated  to  persevere 
in  face  of  the  increased  opposition;  but  working  against  this 
increased  perseverance  or  perseveration  of  the  process  there 
are  a  limiting  and  inhibition  of  the  various  associational  ac- 
ivities  of  the  brain.  As  a  result,  the  idea  of  movement  or 
position,  once  in  the  field  of  consciousness,  persists  there  until 
it  is  forcibly  dislodged.  A  patient  in  a  cataleptic  state  will 
equently  hold  his  arm  in  an  uncomfortable  position  even 
when  pricked  with  a  pin  or  pinched  or  when  another  Hmb  is 
put  in  an  equally  uncomfortable  position.  But  if  he  is  asked 
execute  a  voluntary  movement  and  is  capable  of  responding, 
the  new  idea  associated  with  changed  position  or  with  a 


"Cfniralb.  f   Nfrvcnheilk.  u.  Ptych..  Juli,  igo2,  vol.  xix, 
"  Experiment.  Beilrage  zur  Lchre  von  Gedachlniss.    Zlschr.  f.  Psych., 
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voluntary  act  rises  above  the  threshold  of  consciousness,  the 
oM  idea  is  dislodgfed  and  the  arm  first  elevated  slowly  drops. 
It  is  claimed  by  some  that  a  condition  akin  to  this  is  common 
after  severe  mental  or  physical  fatigue.  It  is  not  definitely 
jiruvcn.  however,  that  all  cases  are  capable  of  lieiiig  explained 
on  the  same  basis.  Patients  sometimes  .^ssume  attitudes  or  fl 
give  expression  to  stereotyped  forms  of  speech  as  the  result  of  " 
a  delusion-  These  catatonic  symptoms  may  be  initiated  as  the 
result  of  delusions,  but  may  eventually  become  more  or  1«ss{ 
automatic. 

Imperative  Processes." — A  train  of  thought  may  be  dis- 
turbed or  even  completely  inhibited  by  the  sudden  spontaneous 
appearance  in  consciousness  of  ideas  which  are  recognized  by 
an  individual  as  irrelevant  and  unreasonable.  Tlie  occurrence 
of  these  ideas  may  be  merely  temporary  or  they  may  persist 
for  so  long  a  time  as  to  harass  and  even  terrify  the  person. 
One  of  their  distinguishing  characteristics  is  the  inability  of 
the  individual  to  banish  them  from  consciousness.  These  phe- 
nomena have  received  various  names — obsessions,  imperative 
ideas,  perceptions,  conceptions,  or  reproductions.  H 

Closely  allied  to  the  imperative  ideas  is  another  group  of 
phenomena  in  which  the  compulsion  to  perform  certain  acts 
seems  to  be  the  essential  factor  in  their  pathogenesis.  Recently 
Bianchi "'  has  suj^sted  the  possibility  of  roughly  grouping 
these  phenomena  into  (i)  obsessional  emotions,  (2)  obses- 
sional ideas,  and  (3)  obsessional  impulses. 

Wcstphal's  "  description  of  these  processes  was  tlic  one 
which  for  a  long  time  was  generally  accepted  by  alienists. 
This  author  called  attention  to  the  fact  tliat  at  least  four  fac- 
tors were  characteristic  of  them: 

(1)  The  normal  intelligence; 

(2)  Absence  of  any  primary  emotional  disturbance; 

(3)  The  imperative  manner  in  which  they  force  tb 
selves  into  the  foreground  of  consciousness: 


*  Locwcnfeld, 
den,  1904. 


L.:    Die  psychiachcn   Zw&ngscrchcinungcn.     Wiciba- 
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(4)  Their  recognition  by  the  patient  as  fordg^  and  ab- 
>rmal. 

In  1869  von  Kraffl-Ebing  pointed  out  the  frequency  with 
which  obsessions  occur  in  certain  forms  of  alienation.  In  fact, 
the  relative  importance  of  tliese  phenomena  was  considered  to 
be  so  great  tliat  certaiji  psychoses  in  which  they  seemed  to  be 
the  chief  symptom  were  grouped  together  under  the  head  of 
the  imperative-process  psychoses  (die  Zwangsvorstellungen- 
psychosen).  Various  conditions,  such  as  fatigfue,  hunger,  pro- 
longed mental  or  physical  exertion,  seem  to  favor  the  develop- 
ment of  these  phenomena. 

Frie<lmann  '*  has  recently  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  genetic  conditions  which  give  rise  to  these  dominating 
conceptions  are  not  well  understood,  and  consequently  any 
attempt  to  adjust  our  present  knowledge  regarding  them  so 
as  to  satisfy  a  purely  dintcal  conception  may  lead  to  confusion. 
The  difficulty  of  differentiating  obsessions  from  various  other 
phenomena  which  are  associated  with  marked  emotional  dis- 
turbances is  often  very  great.  The  same  is  true  in  regard  to 
the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  the  imperative  conceptions 
which  frequently  occur  during  tlie  course  of  various  psyclioses 
from  the  fixed  ideas  which  often  interfere  with  and  domi- 
nate the  reasoning  powers  of  a  patient.  In  order  to  facilitate 
the  differentiation  of  these  phenomena  Fricdmann  has  endeav- 
ored to  explain  the  occurrence  of  the  imperative  idea  on  a 
diflferent  basis  from  the  one  given  by  VVestphal.  The  latter'a 
explanation  may  account  for  the  simpler,  compulsory  repro- 
ductions, but  this  definition  is  inapplicable  to  the  imperative 
ideas,  impulses,  or  the  imperative  thinking  so  frequently  ob- 
ser\'ed  in  cases  where  the  whole  emotional  and  intellectual  life 
of  tlic  patient  is  domiTiated  by  the  obsession.  Westphal's  defi- 
nition simply  refers  to  the  manner  which  characterizes  the 
appearance  of  the  perception  in  consciousness.  It  takes  no 
account  of  the  fact  that  the  actual  content  of  the  reproduction 
may  be  a  factor  of  considerable  importance.     Unquestionably 
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in  some  cases  the  enthralling  power  of  the  obsession  may  be 
tlue  tn  the  fact  that  the  appearance  in  consciousness  is  so  sud- 
den and  so  distressing'  that  all  other  psychical  processes  are 
inhibited.  In  other  cases  the  agency  of  chance  external  stimuli 
may  be  admitted  as  an  ctiolog:ical  factor.  In  these  latter  cases 
an  obsession  takes  the  fomi  of  an  echo-like  reproduction,  as 
in  ccholaha.  In  conditions  of  fatigue  or  exhaustion  patients 
frequently  complain  of  the  constant  and  annoying  recurrence 
of  certain  tunes,  melodies,  phrases,  verses  of  poetrj-,  etc.,  whjdt 
they  have  heard.  Tlie  mure  a^ravaterl  forms,  on  account  of 
their  sudden  startling  appearance  in  consciousness,  are  in  many 
ways  analogous  to  muscular  cramps.  Certain  authorities  have 
spoken  of  them  as  '*  reproduction""  or  "  memorj-  cramps." 
Ribot  has  referred  to  them  as  characterized  by  a  scmi-tetanized 
attention  (Aufmerksamkeit).  As  already  stated,  the  forms 
which  may  be  included  under  this  head  are  comparatively  few. 
Another  factor  is  prominent  in  their  pathogenesis.  The  simple 
memory  of  a  past  event  does  not  fonn  by  itself  the  basis  of 
an  obsession,  but  the  recollection  of  an  unpleasant  occurrence 
may  awaken  in  the  patient  a  degree  of  expectancy  or  fear, 
and  this  einotional  state  becomes,  as  it  were,  the  nucleus  around 
whicli  obsessions  may  develop.  In  the  majority  of  the  im- 
perative processes  the  element  of  futurity  is  always  present 
Theoretically,  the  difference  between  the  fixed  idea  and  the 
imperative  idea  is  that  the  latter,  more  or  less  suddenly  and 
without  any  relation  to  what  has  gone  before,  overwhelms 
consciousness,  whereas  the  former  develops  more  gradually 
and  is,  in  a  measure,  a  result  of  associative  thinking.  The 
fixed  idea,  granting  the  truth  of  tiie  premise  upon  which  it  is 
based,  is  characterized  by  a  logical  development,  the  impera- 
tive idea  is  abrupt  and  illogical. 

Wernicke  attempts  to  differentiate  autochthonous  from 
exaggerated  (iiberwertig)  ideas.  The  latter,  he  thinks,  are 
distinguishable  from  the  fonner  in  never  being  recognized  by 
the  patient  as  strange  and  inexplicable  intrusions  into  con- 
sciousness. Although  they  are  frequently  most  annoying  and 
persistent,  patients  do  not  recognize  them  as  abnormal.    Ac- 
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>rding  to  the  same  view,  in  exag-geratcd  ideas  the  pathologi- 
cal element  in  their  genesis  and  in  their  content  is  not  admitted 
ly  the  patient,  as  it  frequently  is  in  imperative  ideas  or  repre- 
sentations. It  may  be  admitted  that  occasionally  patients  are 
capable  of  distingxiishing-  autochthonous  thoughts,  whose 
content  is  strange   and   mystifying,    from  obsessions   whose 

iddcn  and  inexplicable  appearance  in  itself  emphasizes  to 
the  patient  their  abnormality.  In  many  cases  it  is  impossible 
to  adopt  sudi  a  rigid  classification  of  tliese  plieiiotnena.  Wer- 
nicke aiiiTTns  tliat  autochthonous  ideas  are  distinguishable 
from  obsessions  in  that  the  former  are  recognized  as  foreign, 
to,  and  arising  outside  of,  the  individual  personality,  and  on 
this  account  are  believed  to  dominate  more  tlian  do  the  latter 
Ehe  whole  of  the  psychic  life. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  the  content  of  the  obsession, 
'although  it  frequently  exerts  an  important  influence  upon  the 
patient,  has  practically  no  relation  to  the  ideas  that  have  im- 
mediately preceded  it  in  consciousness.  Instead  of  being  an 
active  impulse  which  diverts  and  transforms  a  train  of  thought, 
it  is  more  analogous  to  an  inhibitory  impulse  which  delays  and 
disorganizes  associative  thinking.  It  is  an  obstacle  to  pro- 
gressive thinking.  The  idea  can  not  be  banished  from  con- 
sciousness, and.  as  a  result  of  this  phenomenon,  fear,  expec- 
tancy, doubt,  and  isolated  incomprehensible  representations 
overwhelm  and  cloud  the  intellectual  processes.  The  effect 
of  the  obsession  upon  the  other  psychological  processes  is  not 
only  irritating,  but  paralyzing.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
the  case  of  individuals  where  the  normal  associative  thinking 
is  defective. 

Amaud "  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  an  obsession 
in  reality  an  extremely  complicated  phenomenon.     It   is 
racterized  by  a  series  of  actions  and  reactions  which  pro- 
foundly affect  tlie  whole  mental  life  as  well  as  llie  organic 
functions  causing  disorder  in  the  dynamics  of  the  associative 
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mechanism  of  the  brain.  This  is  seen  in  the  disturbance  of 
some  or  all  oi  the  voluntary  processes,  including  the  higher 
intellectual  functions.  An  imperative  representation  may  be 
defined  as  a  deficient  mental  synthesis, — an  abulia.  Arnaud 
affirms  that  the  emotional  as  welt  as  the  purely  intellectual 
element,  the  idea,  both  play  an  important  but,  nevertheless, 
secondarj-  part  in  its  pathogenesis.  According  to  this  theoiy, 
the  emotional  clement  is  measured  by  the  intensity  as  -well  as 
by  the  character  of  the  "  crises  angoissantes''  which  accompany 
the  obsession,  but  it  is  never  the  cau&ativc  factor.  Patients 
subject  to  these  phenomena  arc  conscious  of  their  inability  to 
banish  the  obsession  from  their  consciousness.  They  live  in 
apprehension  of  its  return  and  this  fact  conditions  their  emo- 
tional state.  The  idea,  in  a  measure,  determines  the  formal 
character  of  the  obsession.  But  the  influence  exerted  by  the 
idea  itself  is  directly  proportional  to  the  d^ree  to  which  voli- 
tion is  impaired.  When  the  voluntary  impairment  is  marked, 
the  obsession  attains  greater  significance.  Especially  is  thts 
true  if  the  idea  or  representation  is  the  immediate  incentive  to 
action.  If  it  is.  the  case  becomes  of  forensic  importance.  The 
compulsive  acts  which  depend  upon  imperative  representations 
or  ideas  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  those  that  are 
motiveless  and  the  result  of  pure  impulse.  According  to 
Ziehen,""  the  latter  are  also  compulsory,  but  are  motiveless  and 
do  not  depend  directly  upon  pathological  emotional  states, 
sensory  anomalies,  or  representations.  The  impulsive  act 
has  no  corrcsjionding  state  of  consciousness  in  which  an  idea 
of  its  abnormality  is  present.  After  its  completion  there  is  an 
intact  memory  and  an  undiminished  power  of  retrospection. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  devoted  by  some  clinicians 
to  the  evolution  of  the  obsession  and  to  a  discussion  of  the 
part  played  by  these  phenomena  in  the  genesis  of  various  forms 
of  ahenation.  Falret  and  Menier  afHrm  that  an  obsession  ts 
never  so  trajisfomied  as  to  become  an  important  factor  in  the 
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clinical  picture  of  delirious  states.    This  obaervation  has  not 
been  generally  confirmed.'' 

Cases  not  infrequently  come  under  observation  where  the 
delirious  state  seems  to  be  a  direct  evolution  from  the  obses- 
sions. There  is  reason  to  believe  that  obsessions  are  of  prime 
importance  in  the  evolution  of  certain  forms  of  melancholia, 
mental  confusion,  the  delire  onirique,  and  in  certain  system- 
atized deliria.  Again  there  are  cases  where  the  persistence  for 
a  considerable  period  of  time  of  these  obsessions  has  given 
rise  to  states  of  mental  depression  of  varj-ing  degree.  For 
example,  a  patient,  who  was  much  prostrated  physically  by 
long-continued  nursing  of  a  member  of  her  family  afflicted  with 
cancer,  gradually  began  to  notice  that  the  impulse  to  wasli  her 
hands  came  to  her  at  short  intervals.  The  foolishness  of  these 
repeated  acts  was  recognized  by  the  patient,  but  the  obsession 
continued  and  was  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to  her.  She 
became  greatly  depressed  as  a  result  of  this  impulse  and  feared 
Uiat  if  it  continued  she  would  lose  her  mind.  Although  admit- 
ting that  the  frequent  repetition  of  these  washings  was  absurd, 
she  affirmc*!  that  she  was  unable  to  resist  the  impulse.  Ob- 
servers have  directed  attention  to  the  part  played  by  similar 
obsessions  in  the  disorganizing  of  associative  thinking.  The 
probable  part  played  by  obsessions  in  the  development  of  para- 
noia is  discussed  under  that  head. 

The  following  provisional  grouping  of  these  phenomena 
by  LoewenfeW'  forma  a  satisfactory  clinical  basis  for  their 
study : 

A.  Those  in  the  intellectual  sphere,  which  may  be  divided 
to  two  categories ; 

( I )   More  or  less  isolated  and  independent  obsessions 

including  imperative  ideas,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the 


'  Scglas  J.:    Soc  mi^-psiych.,  seance  du  36  f^vricr,  1901;    note  sur 
f^volution  des  obHt^ions  et  Ifut  passage  au  delire.    Arch,  de  Neurol.,  vol. 
V,  2e  sitie.  1903,  No.  85  (Janvier). 
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word,   imperative  sensations,  and  imperative  hallucina- 
tions. 

(2)  Tlie  obsessive  ideas  of  a  more  complicated  form 
of  mental  activity,  such  as  the  forced  qiitstioning,  folic  du 
doute.  imperative  remembrances,  compulsory  thinking,  ex- 
cessive introspection. 

B.  The  imperative  processes  which  are  chiefly  character- 
i2ed  by  anomalous  emotional  reactions,  apprehensiveness  with 
or  without  definite  fears,  imperative  emotional  states  and 
moods. 

C.  The  imperative  phenomena  associated  with  the  motor 
discharge,  impulses,  a  great  variety  of  simpler  movements  as 
well  as  more  complicated  acts,  and  inhibitory  processes. 

Impubiz'ity. — Tlie  normal  behavior  of  an  individual  may 
be  profoundly  disturbed  as  the  result  of  impulses  which  may 
assume  a  great  variety  of  forms  and  give  rise  to  complications, 
many  of  which  are  of  forensic  importance.  The  mechanism  of 
these  impulses  is  not  essentially  diflfcrent  from  that  occurring 
in  the  normal  individual.  All  grades  exist,  varj'ing  from  those 
which  can  scarcely  be  called  abnormal  to  those  which  are  asso- 
ciated with  tlie  commission  of  the  most  brutal  and  disg^usting 
crimes.  From  a  clinical  stand-point  these  impulses  may  be 
divided  into  those  with  disparate  and  those  with  coinciding 
motives.  In  speaking  of  the  disturbances  that  occur  in  organic 
sensibility,  it  was  shown  how  the  ordinary  sensations  attending 
hunger,  thirst,  rest,  and  activity  arc  sometimes  perverted  during 
the  course  of  an  alienation,  and  this  change  in  the  c<xnxsthe5ia 
may  be  the  basis  of  impulsivity.  These  forced  acta  may  pro- 
duce results  of  a  more  or  less  indifferent  character  or  they  may 
be  attended  by  danger  either  to  the  individual  or  to  others. 
An  illustration  of  the  former  class  is  the  impulse  to  keep  in 
motion  noted  in  nervous  individuals  and  so  frequently  mistaken 
for  normal  healthy  activity.  These  abnormal  impulses  of  a 
more  or  less  harmless  character  occur  in  a  great  variety  of 
conditions,  in  hysteria  as  well  as  in  the  initial  stages  of  various 
other  psychoses.  Frequently  in  the  prodromal  period  of  manic- 
de])ressive  insanity  tliere  is  a  marked  tendency  for  the  indi- 
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Vidual  to  be  continually  on  the  move.  Again,  some  of  these 
individuals,  apparently  without  any  good  and  sufficient  motive, 
will  sit  down  and  write  i>age  after  page.  Reference  lias  been 
made  to  the  various  other  impulses  in  the  consideration  of  the 
psj-chasthenic  states.  Among  the  many  acts  which  are  asso- 
ciated with  danger  to  the  individual  or  those  who  surround 
im  only  a  few  of  the  more  important  need  be  mentioned  here. 
For  instance,  certain  individuals  show  a  tendency  to  steal  at 
any  and  all  times — kleptomania — or  to  set  fire  to  property — 
pyromania.  Both  of  these  vices  are  common  in  the  large  class 
of  individuals  who  are  broadly  designated  as  degenerates,  ai 
fcell  as  in  epilepsy,  senile  conditions,  and  a  variety  of  other 
forms  of  alienation.  Suicidal  impulses  are  not  infre(|uent,  and, 
as  a  rule,  are  much  more  common  than  the  homicidal  forms. 
In  a  consideration  of  the  former  we  have  to  distinguish  be- 
t*vecn  those  which  are  and  those  which  are  not  the  result  of 
deliberation.  The  former  are  not  infrequently  met  with,  par- 
ticularly in  cases  of  hysteria  and  in  the  very  early  stages  of 
alienation,  at  a  time  when  the  patient  is  particularly  susceptible 
to  suggestion.  The  impulse  is  closely  related  to  a  tendency 
shown  by  nervous  individuals  to  jump  from  high  places.  As 
a  rule,  the  suicidal  tendency  in  these  instances  is  a  matter  of 
purely  momentary  suggestion.  Cases  are  on  record  where  the 
mere  sight  of  a  sharp  instrument,  of  a  hammer,  or  of  fire-arms 
has  been  sufficient  to  prompt  the  individual  to  attempt  violence 
upon  himself.  The  homicidal  impulse,  as  has  already  been 
said,  is  relatively  less  common.  In  all  probability  Loewenfeld's 
view  is  correct  that  the  homicidal  impulse  is  never  preceded 
;by  a  fear  frequently  expressed  by  nervous  individuals  that 
they  may  do  bodily  harm  to  those  about  them,  but  comes  sud- 
denly and  with  overwhelming  force.  It  may  be  suggested,  just 
as  in  the  case  of  the  suicidal  impulse,  by  the  sight  nf  fire-arins, 
sharp  instruments,  an  exposed  part  of  the  body,  such  as  the 
(liroat  or  the  neck,  Undoubtedly  the  mental  pictures  evoked  by 
the  revolting  details  of  murder  trials,  as  published  in  the  daily 
rcss,  have  occasionally  been  sufficient  to  drive  ill-balanced  indi- 
iduals  to  commit  suicide,  and  less  frequently  homicide. 
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The  sexual  impulses  assume  a  great  variety  of  different 
forms  and  may  play  an  important  part  in  the  symptomatology 
of  several  forms  of  alienation.  Exhibitionism  is  frequently 
noted,  particularly  in  the  early  stages  of  senile  and  paralytic 
dementia.  Vices  due  to  perverted  sexual  senration — ^paeder- 
asty, nelcrophilta,  zoophilia,  sadismus,  and  masochismus — ^the 
latter  two  designated  collectively  as  algolagnia  (v.  Schrenk- 
Notzing) — have  been  carefully  investigated  by  a  large  number 
of  alienists  ^'  and  are  frequently  of  forensic  importance. 
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VII.  DISTURBANCES   IN  THE   EMOTIONAL  REACTIONS." 

Accurately  to  define  an  emotion  in  a  single  phrase  is  as 
impossible  as  to  give  an  exact  definition  of  the  phenomena  of  M 
consciousness,  intellect,  or,  in  fact,  of  any  expression  that  is  ™ 
used  in  a  relative  sense.    The  emotions  are  singularly  complex 
compounds  that  derive  their  importance  largely  from  the  ac-  ■ 
companying  neural  disturbances.     They  consist  of  a  complex  ~ 
series  of  phenomena  which  give  rise  to  symptoms  that  only 
in  a  general  way  are  distinctive;  and  for  this  reason  the  alien- 
ist should  be  exceedingly  guarded  in  attempting  to  describe 
their  characteristics  in  general   terms.     Each  case  must  be 
studied  on  its  own  merits,  and  few,  if  any,  rules  can  be  laid 
down  as  guiding  principles.     An  incident  stimulus  gives  rise  H 
to  a  certain  feeling,  and  this  in  turn  to  a  desire,  an  act,  and 
a  subsequent  sense  of  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction,  according 
as  the  wish  is  gratified  or  not;  and  to  this  complex  of  sen- 
sations others  may  be  added  until  the  links  in  the  chain  of  ■ 
mental  processes  become  too  numerous  to  analyze."     When  a 
stimulus  acting  under  normal  conditions  impinges  upon  the 
cerebral  cortex  with  sufficient  intensity  for  us  to  become  con- 


**  Eulenberg,  A. :   SadiMnu»  unci  Majtocliinnma. 

"Mor«3:  Du  dillrc  cmotif  tn!rv<ux  du  syslemc  nerveux  gmngiienniire 
viscfral.  Archiv  ginit.  dc  rn6d,  iS66.  Ribot:  The  Psycholosy  of  the 
EmMions,  1897.  Scrgi:  Dolore  t  Piacere,  Let  Emotions,  ipot.  Finii: 
Die  nonrule  Schwankungcn  dcr  Seclcntlialigkcitcn  (Dcut&ch  von  Jcntsch). 
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■  Die  Laune — Eine  A«r«tlichc-psychologischc  Siudie.  Jentsch,  Wies- 
baden, 1903. 
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saous  of  it.  a  concomitant  series  of  phenomena  can  b«  noted, 
facilitate  description,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  these 
may  be  divided  into  two  groups — mental  and  physical.  If, 
for  example,  the  finder  is  pricked  with  a  needle,  there  are  cer- 
tain objective  facts  tliat  may  become  obvious.  There  may  be 
a  change  in  the  facial  expression  indicative  of  pain,  accom- 
panied or  followed  by  a  series  of  aimplicated  muscular  con- 
tractions resulting  in  the  drawing  away  of  the  hand.  Con- 
nected with  these  objective  phenomena  arc  those  tliat  are  com- 
monly described  as  subjective  in  character. 

These  two  classes  of  phenomena — psychic  and  physical — 
are  always  present  in  emotional  reactions,  although  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  the  two  is  never  constant  and  has  been 
variously  estimated  by  different  observers.  A  series  of  optic 
stimuli  may  pive  birth  to  a  definite  and  well-defined  sense  of 
fear.  Here  the  primarj-  visual  stimulus  has  associated  with 
it  memory-pictures,  sensations,  and  a  chain  of  neural  disturb- 
ances, all  of  which  we  refer  to  collectively  as  fear.  The  bodily 
changes  are  a  cold  and  clammy  skin,  blanching  of  the  counte- 
nance, increase  in  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse,  and,  it  may  be, 
a  marked  tremor.  The  psychic  concomitants  arc  manifold. 
There  may  be  only  an  indefinite  sense  of  anxiety  or  fear;  or 
it  may  be  that  the  possible  effects  of  some  supposedly  imminent 
disaster  are  pictured  in  rapid  succession  and  with  considerable 
<Ietail.  These  phenomena  vary  in  individuals,  and  their  inten- 
sity and  extent  are  not  constant,  but  fluctuate  at  different  times 
in  the  same  per.son. 

Not  only  is  it  important  that  the  physician  should  study 
the  changes  in  the  organic  reactions,  both  mental  and  physical, 
that  are  to  be  observed  in  cases  of  alienation,  but  he  must  first 
familiarize  himself  with  the  fluctuations  that  occur  in  the  life 
of  the  normal  individual.  In  this  way  alone  will  he  be  able 
to  understand  many  of  the  changes  which  occur  during  the 
course  of  alienation.  In  many  instances  the  latter  are  siinply 
to  be  regarded  as  representing  an  intensification  of  those  re- 
actions which  have  persisted  during  the  whole  life  of  the 
individual.     Take,  for  example,  the  periods  of  depression  to 
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which  so  many  persons  are  subject.""  One  person  may  endure 
a  series  oi  misfortunes  without  any  marked  tendency  to  be- 
come really  depressed,  whereas  in  another  every  trifle  ser\*es 
to  disturb  the  mental  equilibrium.  These  varying  moods  are 
of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  nearly  every  individual  that 
they  cannot  be  considered  as  abnormal.  Thus  in  patients  who 
£or  a  considerable  lime  have  l)een  subjected  to  severe  discom- 
fort or  even  pain,  we  shall  often  find  that  on  the  cessation  of 
the  irritation  a  reaction  characterized  by  excitement  and  a  M 
certain  sense  of  exhilaration  follows.  These  reactive  phases 
are  not  infrequently  met  with  in  convalescents  from  some  pro- 
tracted disease,  such  as  typhoid  fever.  As  has  frequently  been 
sufi'gcsted,  the  slight  exaltation  that  exists  in  cases  of  phthisis 
may  be  referable  to  some  form  of  autointoxication.  The 
anomalous  emotional  states  that  follow  protracted  mental  and 
physical  fatigue  are  well  known.  In  many  instances  the 
fatigue  causes  paraesthesias  in  the  field  of  body  consciousness 
which  are  at  tlie  basis  of  the  irritability  and  discomfort  ex- 
hibited by  many  individuals. 

The  affective  disorders  are  sometimes  aggravated  by 
anomalous  mental  states,  more  especially  following  hallucina- 
tions. The  objective  sigfiis  of  anxiety  or  fear  exhibited  Iv 
patients  who  are  the  subject  of  delusions  arc  of  this  class. 
The  opposite  condition  is  not  infrequently  met  with.  There 
may  be  a  gradual  or,  at  times,  a  sudden  and  spontaneous  change 
in  the  physical  condition  of  the  patient.  As  a  result  of  this 
state  the  power  of  connected  thinking  is  limited  or  for  the 
time  completely  inhibited.  In  both  instances  the  extent  of 
the  reaction  depends  upon  the  functional  capacity  of  the  cen- 
tral  nervous  system.  In  the  former  case  the  neural  disturb-  m 
ancfs  predominate,  while  in  the  latter  the  disorganization  and 
dissociation  of  thought  become  the  more  important  feature. 
The  physical  changes  upon  which  both  scries  of  phenomena 
depend  disorganize  or  inhibit  the  cortical  functions.    Whether  ■ 

■  Lange,  C, :    Periodische  Depression szustinde  und  ihrc  Pathogcn«siE. 
Dculich  von  H.  Kuretlo.  lESgti. 
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die  so-called  psychic  or  the  neural  disturbances  dominate,  the 
clinical  picture  depends  upon  individual  idiosyncrasies. 

As  has  repeatedly  been  pointed  out,  our  emotions  are 
highly  developed  compounds,  which  it  is  frequently  impossible, 
in  view  of  the  few  facts  at  our  command,  to  analyze  clinically 
in  their  entirety.  In  the  case  of  certain  emotional  disturbances 
it  is  sometimes  possible  to  trace  their  rise  from  a  sensation  or 
"feeling  comparatively  simple  in  origfin.  About  this  feeling 
as  a  nucleus  are  clustered  other  sensations,  or  it  may  be  groups 
of  sensations,  whicli  vary  in  character.  All  of  these  may  be 
united  into  one  symptom-complex.  The  complexity,  no  less 
tlian  tlie  intensity,  of  these  highly  organized  reactions  depends 
directly  upon  the  functional  capacity  of  the  central  nervous 
system.  The  same  idea  may  be  differently  expressed  by  say- 
ing that  the  emotional  display  of  an  individual  is  conditioned 
"by  that  series  of  events  which  has  directly  affected  the  develop- 
ment of  the  central  nervous  system.  The  child  at  birth  can- 
not be  said  to  be  an  emotional  creature.  It  is  true  that  it 
cries  in  response  to  a  stimulus,  but  this  cry  expresses  neither 
pleasure  nor  pain.  The  physioil  phenomena  are  present,  but 
the  ideational  part  of  the  emotional  display  is  absent.  In  the 
adtilt  the  conditions  are  different.  As  the  nerve-cells  and 
fibres  in  the  cerebral  cortex  become  fimctionally  active,  a  scries 
of  phenomena  arc  noted  in  the  child  that  arc  the  result  of  the 
greater  elaboration  and  working  up  of  the  stimulus  by  the 
cortical  elements  prior  to  its  discharge  as  an  efferent  impulse, 
and  gradually  in  the  course  of  development  he  becoines  accus- 
tomed to  respond  in  a  defmite  manner  to  different  forms  of 
sdmuli.  Certain  neural  inclinations  are  established,  and  in 
time  the  growing  brain  responds  more  easily  to  oiie  kind  of 
a  stimulus  than  it  does  to  another.  Finally,  when  the  prime 
of  life  is  reached,  it  is  seen  that  the  functional  capacity  of  the 
central  nervous  system  of  one  individual  diflFcrs  essentially 
from  that  of  other  persons.  Certain  neural  inclinations  have 
been  established  and  the  power  of  inhibiting  or  initiating  the 
cortical  functions  has  received  a  definite  trend.  One  of  the 
chief  aims  of  e<Iucation  should  be  to  adapt  the  emotional  reac- 
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ttons  of  an  uidividual  to  his  environment.  These  reactions 
must  not  be  excessive  nor  incongruous.  The  nervous  system 
must  be  trained  to  ignore  the  action  of  certain  irritating 
stimuli.  Hyperscnsitiveness  and  misery  are,  in  a  measure, 
synonymous  terms.  The  proper  development  through  edu- 
cation of  tlie  nervous  system  of  neural  inclinations  or  di»- 
indinattons  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance. 

In  the  adult  the  mental  processes  have  diifcrcnt  shades 
and  degrees  of  coloring.  This  is  commonly  expressed  by 
saying  tliat  each  tliought  atid  act  has  its  accompanying  mood. 
These  moods  or  states  are  the  qualifying  factors  in  scnsatiwis 
due  either  to  intra-  or  extra-organic  stimuli.  A  given  sensa- 
tion may  be  attended  by  a  sense  of  pleasure,  but  if  its  intensity 
is  increased  and  its  duration  prolonged,  a  definite  sense  of 
pain  develops,  thought  is  disorganized,  and,  as  a  result,  doubt, 
instability,  or  anger  may  result. 

ITie  manner  in  which  the  organism  reacts  to  stimuli  con- 
ditions the  appearance  of  the  mood.  The  reactions  arc  in  part 
the  result  of  congenital  factors  and  in  part  of  trends  acquired 
through  education  and  environment.  In  normal  thought  and 
action  there  is  delibcrateness,  no  incongruity,  no  sudden  ces- 
sation or  break  in  the  physiological  processes.  In  alienation 
the  reverse  is  true.  Thus  impulses,  imperative  conceptions, 
or  strange  organic  sensations  break  in  upon  and  inhibit  or 
repress  a  line  of  thought  or  action.  The  dominant  note  of 
the  mood  is  frequently  characterized  by  great  permanence  and 
a  marked  tendency  to  reiteration.  All  forms  of  stimuli  seem 
to  intensify  but  not  to  alter  its  form.  The  patient  who  suf- 
fers from  mental  depression  sinks  deeper  into  his  gloom  when- 
ever he  is  stimulated;  it  matters  little  what  the  character  of 
the  sensation  may  be.  A  waltz  or  a  comic  song  is  quite  as 
apt  to  increase  the  intensity  of  mental  pain  as  the  sound  of 
a  dirge  or  funeral  anthem.  The  same  principle  holds  in  cases 
of  exaltation.  Everything  serves  to  magnify  the  sense  of  well- 
being  and  to  add  to  the  feeling  of  exhilaration.  No  event  is 
too  solemn,  no  situation  too  serious,  to  detract  from  the  levity 
and  buffoonery  of  some  maniacal  patients. 
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Mood  is  a  collective  term  used  to  express  the  mental  tone 
accompanying  a  thought  or  act.  It  indicates  the  existence  of 
modifications  that  have  taken  place  in  the  process  of  the  work- 
ing up  and  elaboration  of  stimuli.  Moods  tend  to  persist, 
since  the  equilibrium  is  only  gradually  restored  to  the  normal. 
In  cases  of  disease  this  persistence  of  definite  mental  tones 
is  often  exaggerated.  The  mood  once  established  becomes  in 
a  measure  pennanent.  It  gives  direction  to  the  whole  train 
of  thought.  Out  of  the  various  organic  needs  pressing  for 
satisfaction  develops  the  mood,  and  this  in  turn  dominates  for 
the  time  the  whole  field  of  psychic  activity.  To-day  all  forms 
of  stimuli  seem  to  give  rise  to  disagreeable  ideas.  The  whole 
mental  attitude  is  one  of  depression,  but  a  night's  rest  changes 
the  whole  character  of  our  mentality.  By  common  consent 
certain  moods  are  designated  by  definite  terms,  such  as  pleas- 

lUrable.  painful,  etc. 

f  Some  observers  maintain  that  a  sensory  impression,  as  it 
appears  in  consciousness,  is  associated  either  with  a  sense  of 
pleasure  or  pain,  but  such  a  view  exaggerates  the  importance 
of  these  two  tonal  elements.  It  is  possible  that  as  tlie  result 
of  our  environment  and  education  our  nervous  system  re- 
sponds without  effort  to  certain  kinds  of  stimuli.  A  mental 
reaction  which  in  one  individual  may  be  accompanied  by  a 
distinct  sensation  of  pleasure  or  pain  in  anotlier  is  neutral. 
From  this  it  is  not  justifiable  to  draw  the  inference  that  nor- 
mal thought  or  action  is  completely  unaccompanied  by  neural 
disturbance,  but  rather  that  a  stimulus  which  in  one  individual 
is  attended  by  a  series  of  complicated  psychic  and  physical 
reactions,  a  sense  of  conscious  eflfort,  and  a  needless  expendi- 
ture of  energ)'  may  in  another  person  fail  to  elicit  evidences 
)f  great  neura!  disturbance. 

The  diminution  or  impairment  of  the  objective  emotional 
reactions  is  frequently  noted  in  cases  of  alienation.  In  im- 
beciles or  idiots  an  imperfect  development  of  the  cerebral  cor- 
tex may  l>e  responsible  for  the  persistence  of  a  less  complicated 
psychic  and  yet  more  intense  physical  reaction.  The  imper- 
fections and  intensity  of  the  emotional  displays  of  childhood 
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are  well  known.  In  children  the  defect  in  the  mental  elabo- 
ration of  the  stimulus  is  characteristic.  What  may  be  termed 
the  neural  reactions  are  well  developed,  but  the  psychic  are  in 
abej'ancc.  Those  who  suffer  from  congeriital  or  acquired  de- 
fects of  the  central  ner^'oiis  system  arc  particularly  liable  to 
emotional  storms  of  great  Intensity,  owing  to  the  decreased 
power  of  inhibition.  On  the  other  hand,  the  so-called  higlwf 
or  Intellectual  emotions  are  only  developed  to  a  limited  extent. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  dementia  precox  there  is  marked 
impairment  in  the  intellectual  side  of  the  emotional  reactions. 
In  fact,  the  essential  characteristic  of  this  disease  is  said  by 
Stransky  to  be  the  dissociation  between  the  idea  and  the  corre- 
sponding emotional  reaction — an  intrapsychic  incoordination. 
In  some  cases  any  form  of  sensory  stimulation  may  give  rise 
to  incongruous  and  intense  reactions.  Thus  some  patients 
while  sobbing  will  nevertheless  affirm  that  they  feel  in  the  Ijest 
of  spirits  or  laugh  when  there  is  absolutely  no  occasion  for 
any  display  of  mirth.  Their  attitude  towards  their  surround- 
ings changes;  they  become  unsociable  and  appear  to  liave  lost 
all  affection  for  their  friends  and  even  for  members  of  their 
family.  As  the  disease  progresses  they  become  more  and  more 
emotionally  indiflferent,  until  finally  only  those  reactions  are 
retained  tliat  are  the  immediate  expression  of  the  physical 
needs  of  the  organism. 

In  some  cases  the  patient  is  conscious  of  his  limitations, 
and  recognizes  that  his  emotional  state  is  anomalous.  This 
is  more  apt  to  be  the  case  in  hysterical  or  neurastlienic  indi- 
viduals than  iji  the  earlier  stages  of  a  condition  tliat  even- 
tually is  to  develop  into  a  pure  psychosis.  In  the  latter  an 
apathy  often  comes  on  synchronously  with  the  change  in  the 
emotional  tone,  whereas  a  neurasthenic  patient  not  infre- 
quently affirms  that  he  has  lost  interest  in  his  surroundings 
and  friends ;  that  his  ideals  are  things  of  the  past ;  and  he  is  apt 
to  be  depressed  mentally  by  tlic  consciousness  of  this  subjective 
disorder.  The  defects  in  the  emotional  life  of  individuals  are 
often  associated  with  a  tendency  to  an  exaggeration  of  the 
reactions  that  are  retained. 
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An  increase  in  the  intensity  and  volume  of  the  physical 
reactions  in  the  emotional  display  h  characteristic  of  various 
forms  of  mental  disturbances.  On  the  other  hand,  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  a  stimulus  upon  an  over-susceptible  ner^'ous 
system  may  be  almost  a  complete  inhibition  of  the  associated 
fimctions  of  the  brain.  The  individual  may  even  lose  con- 
sciousness or  the  cortical  functions  may  be  only  partially  in- 
hibited, giving  rise  to  a  state  of  confusion.  Intense  emotional 
reactions  are  not  uncommon  in  neurasthenics.  Tliese  indi- 
viduals, by  their  environment  and  training,  have  little  capa- 
bility lor  ignoring  irritants.  They  are  hypersensitive  and 
exhit»t  to  a  marked  degree  tlie  evils  of  interpreting  pleasure 
and  pain  merely  in  terms  of  sensation.  The  slightest  external 
stimulus  serves  to  direct  their  attention  to  themselves,  and 
there  it  remains  fixed  until  diverted  by  a  slrongt:r  irritant. 
Their  lack  of  mental  equilibrium  is  often  characterized  by  in- 
tense anxiety,  grief,  pleasure,  and  pain,  which  succeed  each 
other  with  great  rapidity.  Emotional  instabilitj-  and  its  con- 
comitant reactions  are  exhibited  by  many  epileptics,  who  on 
the  slightest  provocation  arc  intensely  pleased  or  greatly  dis- 
pleased. Again,  the  epileptic  is  apt  to  be  capricious,  and  not 
uncommonly  is  the  subject  of  sudden  and  inexplicable  out- 
bursts of  temper. 

The  excessive  volume  and  intensity  of  the  emotional  re- 
actions in  the  insane  are  not  infrequently  associated  with 
psycho-anxsthesias.  Thus  in  many  maniacal  patients  a  psycho- 
analgesia  is  readily  demonstrable,  the  patients  throwing  them- 
selves about  the  bed  or  the  room  and  often  inflicting  serious 
injuries  upon  themselves  without  giving  any  objective  evidence 
that  they  have  the  slightest  appreciation  of  painful  sensations. 
Even  when  the  actual  conduction  of  sensory  impulses  from  the 
periphery  is  not  impaired,  the  patient's  attention  is  sometimes 
so  firmly  riveted  upon  certain  objects  or  upon  the  execution 
of  certain  muscular  movements  that  peripheral  irritation  is 
ignored.  This  fact  doubtless  explains  the  cases  of  insane  per- 
sons who,  being  impressed  with  the  delusion  that  they  are 
superhuman,  inflict  severe  bodily  injury  upon  themselves.    The 
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spirit  of  exaltation,  the  tetanizatton  of  the  attention,  and  the 
resulting-  psjxhic  analgesia  explain  the  deeds  of  many  sclf- 
tortiircrs,  not  only  among-  those  who  are  clearly  insane,  but  in 
certain  border-line  cases — for  instance,  those  of  fanatics  and 
many  so-called  martyrs.*^  In  these  cases  stimuli  that  under 
normal  conditions  would  produce  marked  neural  disturbances 
fail  to  do  so  and  the  individual  remains  indifferent,  experi- 
encing neither  pleasure  nor  pain. 

The  study  of  the  objective  evidence  of  neural  dtsttirb> 
ances  in  the  emotional  reactions  is  important.  Thus  in  states 
of  exaltation  the  rhythm  of  the  breathing,  as  well  as  the 
character  of  the  cardiac  action,  is  altered.  The  secretion  of 
sweat  or  urine  is  often  interfered  with,  and  there  may  be 
marked  disturbances  of  function  of  the  voluntary  and  invol- 
untary musculature.  Exaltation  may  in  a  measure  be  consid- 
ered antithetical  to  depression,  and  Uie  physiognomy  in  die 
two  states  is  essentially  different.  In  the  former  the  skin  o\'er 
the  forehead  is  smooth  or  thrown  into  slight  horizontal  wrin- 
kles, the  eyebrows  are  elevated,  and  the  eyes  show  an  increase 
in  the  secretion  of  tears.  The  comers  of  the  mouth  are  raised. 
In  states  of  depression  the  condition  is  reversed.  In  young 
children,  idiots,  and  in  some  forms  of  dementia  the  neural 
disturbances  accompanying  states  of  depression  and  exaltation 
are,  in  a  measure,  similar.  The  effects  of  an  outburst  of  anget 
may  influence  the  whole  musculature.  If  the  reactions  are 
greatly  exaggerated,  there  may  be  a  complete  inhibition  of 
certain  motor  functions  followed  by  an  increase  in  the  inten- 
sity and  volume  of  others.  The  statement  Uiat  in  the  former 
condition  there  is  a  high  intracranial  tension,  white  in  the 
latter  it  is  subnormal,  is  a  pure  hypothesis.  Unquestionably, 
in  many  instances  the  depression  is  associated  with  increased 
tension  in  the  peripheral  arteries  ,ind  exaltation  with  the  oppo- 
site condition,  but  from  these  observations  alone  deductions 
regarding  the  state  of  the  cerebral  circulation  are  not  justifi- 
able.   As  a  rule,  those  emotional  displays  may  be  said  to  be 
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abnormal  in  which  there  is  evidence  of  marked  dissociation 

f  the  cortical  functions. 

Considerable  variation  in  the  emotional  display  in  patients 
who  arc  the  subjects  of  the  same  form  of  alienation  is  not 
infrequent  For  example,  in  one  case  of  maniacal  excitement 
there  may  be  marked  motor  restlessness,  a  rapid  pulse,  tremor, 
and  all  the  objective  evidences  of  considerable  neural  disturb- 
ance, and  accompanying  the  physical  symptoms  the  character- 
istic rapid  (low  of  ideas  indicative  of  psychic  hyperesthesia. 
In  another  patient  there  may  be  a  marked  disproportionate- 
ness  bet^veen  the  physical  and  mental  concomitants  of  the  emo- 
tional instability,  sometimes  the  former,  and  again  the  latter 
predominating. 

Ooscly  associated  with  the  neural  disturbances  in  the 
anomalies  of  emotion  are  the  feelings  or  groups  of  sensations 
which  are  designated  moods  or  feeling-tones.  In  certain  in- 
stances, as  has  already  been  said,  tliese  moods  are  devoid  of 
color,  and  no  one  feeling  dominates  the  clinical  picture.  ThC' 
patient  may  be  indifferent  or  apathetic.  In  certain  deliriotis 
states  the  apathy  is  broken  only  by  the  performance  of  acts 
that  arc  apparently  the  result  of  various  impulses  depending 

pon  changes  in  the  organic  sensations.  In  other  cases  marked 
anxiety  is  the  dominating  symptom.  This  is  frequently  indefi- 
nite in  cliaracter,  the  patient  not  being  able  to  assign  any  cause 
for  his  mental  distress.     Some  clinicians  affirm  that  this  anx- 

;ty,  so  often  a  prominent  symptom  in  mental  disease,  pos- 
sesses the  characteristics  of  a  distinct  emotion  and  is  attended 
by  a  definite  sense  of  mental  pain.      In  the  majority  of  in- 

ances.  however,  the  ideation  associated  with  the  neural  dis- 
jturbance  is  ill-defined.  Patients  in  this  state  fretjuaitly  declare 
that  they  cannot  describe  their  feelings.  The  investigations 
of  Kornfeld '*  are  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  determi- 
nation of  objective  evidences  of  neural  disturbances  in  cases 
in  which  anxiety  is  a  prominent  symptom.  Not  only  is  there 
marked  alteration  in  the  tone  and  functional  capacity  of  the 
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skeletal  muscles,  but  this  fimctional  derangement  involves  the 
muscular  elements  in  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels.  This  is 
shown  by  the  rise  of  blood-pressure  and  the  variations  in  dtar- 
actcr  of  the  pulse-wave.  The  anomalies  of  glandular  secre- 
tion are  particularly  noteworthy.  The  rapid  rise  in  blood- 
pressure  which  occurs  as  the  emotional  storm  gathers  is  fo^ 
lowed  hy  an  equally  rapid  drop,  beginning  when  the  patient 
breaks  out  into  a  profuse  sweat. 

The  arxiety  of  cortical  origin  that  is  met  with  in  cases 
of  alienation,  according  to  Souque,"  should  be  sharply  dis- 
tinguished from  the  prsccordial  anxiety,  which  is  a  bulbar 
symptom.  The  latter  is  a  definite  symptom-complex,  charac- 
terized by  a  sense  of  depression  or  suffocation,  while  the  for- 
mer, equally  intense,  is  characterized  by  vague  apprehensive- 
ness.*'  The  two  states  may  appear  independently  in  tlie  same 
case.  Tlie  objectless,  indefinite  feeling  of  anxiety  so  common 
in  various  forms  of  alienation  not  infrequently  crystallizes  ■ 
into  fear.  This  change  may  Ije  due  to  the  occurrence  of  hallu- 
cinations or  delusions.  Lbwenfeld  has  suggested  the  follow-  _ 
ing  classification  of  the  various  states  of  anxiety.  f 

(O  Those  relating  to  the  health  of  the  individual.  (2) 
Those  in  which  there  is  excessive  apprehensivcness  in  regard 
to  questions  connected  viith  ethics  and  morality.  (3)  Those 
relating  to  the  health  of  members  of  the  immediate  family 
or  friends.  (4)  Numerous  others  connected  with  the  indi- 
vidual's profession  or  particular  view  of  life. 

The  indefinite  crystallized  fears  are  most  noticeable  in 
cases  in  which  there  are  marked  hallucinatory  disturbances, 
such  as  those  due  to  alcohol,  cocain.  and  various  drug  intoxi- 
cations. The  phobias  associated  willi  obsessions,  though  com- 
mon in  neurasthenics  and  hysterical  individuals,  never  give 
rise  in  these  patients  to  severe  emotional  storms  as  sudden  in 
their  onset  and  incongruous  in  their  nature  as  those  found  in 
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various  psychoses.  In  cases  of  depression  the  feeling-tone 
varies  from  the  mildest  to  the  most  intense  psychic  pain.  The 
feeling  of  mental  depression  may  be  secondary,  dqjending 
upon  the  occurrence  of  hallucinations  or  delusions,  as  ts  the 
case  in  the  early  stages  of  melancholia,  or  the  manic-depressive 
insanity.  The  mildest  forms,  those  without  motive  or  domi- 
nant idea,  and  on  this  account  called  primary,  are  met  with 
in  various  forms  of  nervous  and  mental  disease  as  well  as  in 

I  childhood  and  old  age. 
VIII.  ANOMALIES  OF  CONDUCT  WITH  ESPECIAL  REFERENCE 
TO  THE   SO-CALLED   MORAL  INSANITY. 
1        Somewhat    analogous    to    the    anomalies   of   connected 
thought  which  have  been  sho%vn  to  be  related  to  the  develop- 
ment of  insane  ideas  are  the  various  disturbances  of  the  so- 
called  moral  and  ethical  sense.    In  1835  Pritchard  in  England 
first  suggested  the  term  "  moral  insanity"  to  designate  a  not 
very  uncommon  group  of  cases  in  which  the  acts  of  the  pa- 
tients are  characterized  at  times  by  startling  moral  obliquities. 
For  some  time  these  cases  were  regarded  as  forming  a  group 
by  themselves  owing  to  the  belief  that  they  possessed  many 
characteristics  in  common.    Long  before  Pritcliard's  time,  how- 
ever, this  type  of  aberration  had  already  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  alienists,  and  excellent  descriptions  of  it  are  to  be 
found  in  Pinel's  writings  under  the  head  of  mania  without 
^  delirium,  or,  as  Esquirol  called  it,  the  afifecttve  or  instinctive 
■  monomania.    The  attitude  of  the  English  alienist  in  the  study 
of  the  problems  suggested  by  these  cases  was  largely  the 
result  of  the  psychology  of  the  day,  wliich  taught  that  the 
^_  division  of  the  brain  functions  was  tripartite,  and  that  each 
^of  these  was  characterized  by  more  or  less  independence,  so 
that  one  group  of  phenomena  in  the  realm  of  thought,  feeling, 
or  volition  might  be  seriously  interfered  with  without  causing 
a  disturbance  of  the  others.    The  Scotch  and  French  schools 
|of  philosophy  had  also  inculcated  the  belief  in  the  existence 
[of  a  definite  and  distinct  "  moral  sense"  that  was  capable  of 
Wistinguishing  between  good  and  bad,  just  as  the  touch  differ- 
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entiates  between  heat  and  cold  or  ifie  eye  between  black  and 
white.  Owing  to  the  study  o£  cases  en  masse  and  the  influence 
of  this  scholastic  type  of  psychology,  it  became  customary  to 
speak  of  the  ethical  and  moral  lapses  of  individuals  as  if  they 
were  to  be  regarded  as  isolated  defects  of  the  higher  cortical 
functions.  Gradually,  however,  physiologists  not  only  suc- 
ceeded in  analyzing  the  sensorial  processes,  but  were  also  able 
to  show  that  all  the  cerebral  functions  were  composite.  In 
the  light  of  these  investigations,  tlie  term  "  moral  insanit/' 
came  to  be  looked  upon  merely  as  satisfying  a  provisional 
requirement  to  designate  a  certain  large  group  of  heterogene- 
ous cases.  At  the  same  time,  its  introduction  into  psychiatrical 
literature  was  of  historical  significance,  inasmuch  as  it 
amounted  to  a  tacit  assent  to  the  proposition  that  the  behavior 
of  an  individual  was  merely  an  expression  of  the  functional 
activity  of  the  central  nervous  system,  and  that  in  the  ultimate 
analysis  it  could  be  shown  tliat  "  men's  diaracters  must  be  in 
part  determined  by  their  visceral  structure." 

The  phenomena  concerned  in  the  study  of  human  conduct 
cannot  be  thought  out  by  the  metaphysician,  nor  is  any  reason- 
able person  willing  to  admit  that  the  categorical  imperative, 
or  "  the  still,  small  voice  of  conscience,"  arc  any  longer  to  be 
regarded  as  satisfactory  explanations  for  tlie  behavior  of  an 
individual.  Only  as  the  result  of  patient,  painstaking  obser- 
vation are  we  gradually  getting  some  clue  to  the  motives  and 
agencies  which  are  at  work  in  determining  the  simplest  acts 
of  an  individual,  and  a  few  guiding  principles  have  already 
been  laid  down  that  are  of  use  in  directing  the  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  more  complicated  volitional  processes.  These  in- 
quiries necessarily  relate  to  the  nature  and  development  of 
individual  character  and  by  the  laity  are  supposed  to  deal  with 
the  cases  which  are  referred  to  as  occupying  the  boundary  line 
between  sanity  and  insanity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  intcr- 
mediate  stages  never  exist.  An  individual  is  either  normal 
or  abnormal,  well  or  ill;  and  to  suppose  that  intermediate 
stages  exist  is  merely  playing  upon  words. 

As  certain  phases  of  this  problem  arc  considered  else- 
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■where  in  this  book,  we  propose  to  confine  the  present  discus- 
sion to  those  cases  in  which  the  clement  of  choice  and  dehb- 
<ration  seems  to  be  an  important  factor  in  conditioning  the 
behavior  of  an  individual.  We  may,  therefore,  exclude  at 
once  all  tliose  cases  in  which  the  acts  of  an  individual  are 
merely  the  result  of  cliance  impulses  or  obsessions,  such  as 
tlic  impulsivity  that  is  so  common  in  the  dream  states  of 
hysterical  or  epileptic  conditions,  in  the  early  stages  of  de- 
mentia precox,  or  in  other  psychoses.  It  is  a  curious  com- 
ment upon  the  looseness  and  illogical  character  of  human 
reasoning,  that  while  an  individual  is  exculpated  for  a  crime 
when  it  is  proved  beyond  doubt  that  he  lias  been  acting  merely 
as  the  result  of  a  blind  impulse,  the  plea  of  insanity  may  not 
be  entered  when  an  act  is  the  result  of  an  apparent  deliberation 
or  choice.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted by  a  man  who  possibly  for  months  has  deliberated  upon 
a  plan  of  action  and  has  finally  selected  the  one  best  adapted 
to  some  foul  end  and  where  no  evidence  will  be  left  behind 
whidi  will  incriminate  him.  Such  an  individual  undoubtedly, 
in  a  certain  sense,  indicates  more  plainly  than  does  the  person 
who  is  actuated  by  mere  impulse  that  his  cerebral  processes 
are  deficient  and  that  he  can  neither  think  nor  act  up  to  the 
current  standards  by  which  conduct  is  judged.  For  physiology 
teaches  us  that  only  individuals  possessing  the  most  complete 
functioning  of  the  higher  centres  are  capable  of  successfully 
inhibiting  many  morbid  tendencies  of  thought  or  action. 

One  duty  of  the  alienist,  therefore,  is  to  attempt  by  the 
aid  of  careful  investigation  to  throw  light  upon  the  biological 
factors  conditioning  the  determinism  upon  which  the  conduct 
of  individuals  depends.  Here  we  have  to  distinguish  between 
the  influence  exerted  by  personal  characteristics,  inherent  ten- 
dencies and  traits,  and  the  determinism  that  is  the  product  of 
environmental  agents.  A  sharp  distinction  can  not,  however, 
always  be  drawn  between  the  two,  and,  furthermore,  this 
problem  necessarily  involves  the  discussion  of  those  complex 
phenomena  of  heredity  to  which  reference  is  made  elsewhere. 
Jn  addition  to  the  more  remote  factors  that  determine  the 
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behavior  of  individuals,  the  clinician  has  to  consider 
th;it  act  more  directly  and  that  for  want  of  a  better  term  may 
be  called  the  immediate  provocative  agents.  Such,  for  exam- 
ple, are  the  physical  changes  that  occur  da.ily,  or  even  hourly, 
in  the  individual,  &o  that  he  bccotncs  responsive  to  certain 
forms  of  stimuli  which  at  another  time  would  produce  little, 
if  any,  positive  reaction.  At  present  investigations  carried  on 
in  the  clinic  with  a  view  to  attempting  the  solution  of  this  and 
similar  problems  are  largely  casuistical  in  form.  Neverthe- 
less, much  important  information  may  be  gathered  from  stud- 
ies of  this  nature. 

In  taking  up  the  question  of  individual  behavior,  then,  we 
have  from  a  purely  practical  stand-point  to  consider  all  the 
events  or  conditions  that  influence  connected  thinking,  delib- 
eration, choice,  and  finally  the  act  or  scries  of  acts  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  culmination  of  these  processes.  Of  course,  ■ 
they  arc  not  to  be  regarded  as  separate  and  distinct,  but  are 
merely  designated  empirically  by  the  terms  referred  lo  in 
order  to  facilitate  description.  Certain  phases  of  this  question 
have  already  been  discussed  when  dealing  with  the  volitional 
processes.  Natiirally.  each  case  must  be  studied  on  its  merits; 
but.  broadly  speaking,  the  higher  the  intellectual  type,  the  more 
complicated  the  processes  of  conception,  deliberation,  and 
choice. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  any  real  understanding  of  the  be- 
havior of  individuals  it  is  essential  to  become  familiar  witli 
the  slight  anomalies  in  conduct  which  so  frequently  come  under  ■ 
the  observation  of  the  physician  and  in  which  tlie  complexity 
of  the  phenomena  concerned  is  not  so  great  as  to  baffle  analy- 
sis. Let  us  consider  for  an  instant  the  possible  approaches 
that  may  be  made  to  the  study  of  the  conduct  of  an  individual 
who  is  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  pessimism.  Under  this  term 
may  be  grouped  together  all  those  philosophical  views  which 
affirm  that  suffering  and  pain  more  than  counterbalance  the  ■ 
sum  total  of  life's  pleasures  and  happinesses.  Certain  forms  of 
pessimism  find  their  immediate  expression  not  only  in  the 
countenance  but  also  in  tlie  acts  of  an  individual.     If  wc  at- 
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tempt  to  analyze  the  physical  condition  which  underlies  thig 
view  of  life,  it  is  possible  to  bring  lo  light  a  number  of  facts 
which  will  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  mental  atti- 
tijde  of  the  individual  who  entertains  these  ideas.  In  certain 
forms  of  pessimism  it  is  at  once  noticeable  that  there  is  con- 
siderable impairment  of  the  vohtional  processes,  and  individ- 
uals so  afflicted  give  expression  in  one  way  or  another  to  the 
subjective  sense  of  insufficiency  and  abulia.  They  not  infre- 
quently spend  their  time  in  lamentation.  It  is  easier  for  them 
to  cry  out  thai  "  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  the  spirit"  than 
it  is  to  act.  Kowalewsky "'  has  gone  so  far  as  to  affirm  that 
the  asymmetry  in  the  relation  of  the  pleasure  and  pain  func- 
tions that  exists  in  pessimistic  individuals  is  the  underlying 
cause  which  determines  their  vievb-s.  Such  observations  can 
requently  be  confirmed  in  the  clinic  by  the  study  of  the  large 
group  of  neurasthenic  individuals  who,  when  subjected  to  any 
additional  strain,  are  immediately  thrown  into  a  state  in  which 
anxiety,  apprehensiveiiess,  and  mental  depression  become  dom- 
inant factors  in  the  symptomatology.  In  the  more  severe 
cases  a  more  or  less  complete  change  in  the  whole  personality 
follows.  Another  important  factor  in  the  genesis  of  these 
conditions,  where  the  volitional  processes  seem  to  be  more 
or  less  interfered  with,  is  the  tendency  exhibited  by  such  indi- 
viduals to  excessive  mental  rumination."  Up  to  a  certain 
point  the  judgment  and  critical  faculties  are  well  presen-ed, 
but,  as  Mandsley  long  ago  pointed  out,  action  seems  to  be 
blocked  by  the  tendency  exhibited  by  men  even  of  great  intel- 
lectual capacity  to  expend  their  energies  in  introspection  or 
in  the  minute  analyses  of  certain  trains  of  thought.  A  classic 
example  of  such  a  type  is  that  portrayed  in  Hamlet.  In  the 
transition  from  the  socially  disposed  pessimist  to  the  misan- 
thrope we  can  trace  a  gradual  unbroken  line,  as  we  can  be- 
tween the  latter  and  the  extreme  anarchist.  The  different  links 
in  the  chain  may  be  filled  in  by  careful  clinical  study, 

■  Kowalewsky :   Studica  lur  Psychologic  des  Pessimismus.  Wi«bad«n, 
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Similar  methods  of  investigation  are  also  applicable  to 
a  variety  of  other  conditions.  In  a  stwdy  of  criminality,  just 
as  in  a  study  of  psychiatrj',  progress  has  undoubtedly  been 
delayed  at  times  by  the  excessive  zeal  exhibited  by  a  few 
observers  in  their  desire  to  pick  out  and  formulate  definite 
types  which  they  would  judge  by  purely  arbitrary  standardSi^fl 
Imbued  with  tliis  idea,  Lombroso  attempted  to  create  a  special 
class,  as  it  were,  which  was  to  comprise  all  the  various  types 
of  criminals.  In  a  measure  these  delinquents  were  supposed 
to  be  fundamentally  different  from  the  normal  man.  and  were 
remarkable  not  only  for  their  vices  but  for  the  anomalies  Mm 
physical  structure  which  were  supposed  to  be  more  or  lessfl 
distinctive.  Undoubtedly,  such  a  view  is  too  extreme  to  be 
accepted  literally.  In  studying  these  delinquents  such  a  great 
variety  of  factors  must  be  taken  into  account  that  it  becomes 
impossible,  except  in  a  ver)'  general  way.  to  find  cliaractcristics 
that  in  tlie  main  are  distinctive.  Nevertheless,  alienists  and  leg- 
islators have  come  to  recognize  a  class  of  individuals — incor- 
rigible recidivists,  predestined  to  lead  lives  of  violence  and 
crime — as  presenting  the  characteristics  of  Lombroso's  de- 
linquent. As  a  rule,  these  unfortunates  present  considerable 
mental  impairment  along  certain  lines:  they  are  subject  to 
vicious  impulses  and  are  apt  to  be  completely  deficient  in  sym- 
pathy and  altruistic  qualities.  Ferri  has  divided  them  mtofl 
the  following  categories:  (i)  those  with  imi>aired  intelligence 
and  bad  congenital  tendencies;  (2)  those  in  whom  the  in- 
tellectual faculties  are  less  involved,  but  who  are  signally  ad- 
dicted to  debauchcr)',  vagabondage,  and  crime;  (3)  those 
who  are  unable  to  persevere  in  any  serious  occupation  during 
life,  who  show  deliberateness  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
act,  but  who  seem  incapable  of  resisting  tlie  vicious  impulses 
to  which  they  are  frequently  subject. 

Nadte**  has  suggested  the  following  provisional  classifi- 
cation of  individuals  in  whom  anomalies  of  conduct  are  pro- 
nounced:   (i)  imbeciles;    (2)  those  in  whom  the  moral  and 
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ethical  defects  appear  cyclically;  (3)  the  so-called  psychic 
degenerates  (in  the  sense  in  which  Magnan  employs  the 
tenn).  Koch'*  affirms  tliat  the  moral  defects  are  a  sign  of 
congenital  psychopathic  degeneracy,  and  would  diflferentiate  an 
active  and  a  passive  form.  Brunet  recognizes  three  grades: 
moral  idiocy,  moral  imbecility,  and  moral  debility.  The  cSassi- 
6cation,  however,  is  of  relatively  less  importance  than  the 
study  of  the  symptomatology  of  the  individual  cases  and  the 
methods  to  be  adopted  in  studying  such  individuals. 

Whether  cases  of  so-cailed  moral  insanity  occur  without 
accompanying  intellectual  defects  is  a  much  debated  question. 
Some  observers  affirm  positively  that  cases  of  marked  defects 
in  the  ethical  and  moral  sense  arc  frequently  noted  without 
demonstrable  changes  in  the  intellectual  spheres,  but  an  equal 
number  hold  a  contrary  view.  The  difficulty  arises  in  deter- 
mining what  tj-pe  of  anomaly  shall  be  classified  under  the 
head  of  an  intellectual  defect.  The  whole  controversy,  un- 
doubtedly, is  a  survival  of  the  idea  that  the  functions  of  the 
brain  were  more  or  less  isolated  and  that  one  field  might  be 
inva<led  without  seriously  interfering  with  the  mental  phe- 
nomena of  another.  It  would  scarcely  exist  if  the  merely 
relative  character  of  tlic  phraseology  were  more  generally 
recognized  and  greater  attention  were  paid  to  the  study  of 
individual  cases.  Unquestionably,  instances  occur  in  whicli  the 
most  prominent  anomalies  are  in  the  emotional  reactions  and 
where  impulsivity  may  be  marked,  although  a  casual  investi- 
gation fails  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  any  mental  im- 
pairment. Such  cases  should  be  described  sufficiently  at  length 
to  permit  whoever  reads  the  record,  and  has  sufficient  medical 
knowledge,  to  form  his  own  opinion. 

Schultze  sees  in  these  cases  no  evidence  of  general  mental 
impairment  or  feeble-mind edness,  hut  attempts  to  explain  the 
phenomena  as  an  evidence  of  a  psychic  degeneracy  which 
renders  the  individual  unable  to  modify  the  automatic  ego- 
istic instincts  sufficiently  to  permit  of  the  development  of  any 
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altruistic  feelings.  According  to  this  view,  the  personal  in- 
terests are  so  strong  that  the  individual  is  unable  to  detach 
himself  sufficiently  from  what  immediately  concerns  himself 
to  develop  an  interest  in  any  action  with  which  he  himself  is 
not  more  or  less  directly  connected.  Such  an  hypothesis, 
however,  assumes  that  the  disturbances  of  function  must  be 
exceedingly  complex  and  accompanied  by  serious  interference 
with  the  more  complicated  forms  of  associative  memory. 
Others  find  in  the  emotional  instability  belonging  to  moral 
insanity  an  exemplification  of  the  condition  which  Wernicke 
describes  as  the  levelling  off  of  ideas.  Such  individuals  are 
more  or  less  neurotic,  exhibit  some  degree  of  unrest  as  well 
as  an  instability  of  the  emotional  life.  In  dealing  with  these 
cases,  as  in  other  forms  of  alienation,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  original  defect  in  function,  although  sometimes  com- 
paratively slight,  may  give  rise  to  a  disturbance  which  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  cumulative  one.  Numerous  observers  have 
demonstrated  that  a  relatively  insignificant  mental  defect  may 
be  followed  by  a  considerable  degree  of  so-called  moral  de- 
generacy. According  to  Thulie,  most  of  the  youthful  crimi- 
nals may  be  classed  among  the  "  higher  degenerates" — 
disiquiiibris,  or  those  described  as  being  instinctively  vicious. 
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'THE   METHOD   OF    EXAMINATION    OF    PATIENTS,    INCLUDING 
EXAMINATION  OF  THE  CEREBROSPINAL  FLUID  ' 

Whenever  the  alienist  is  called  upon  to  examine  a  patient 
c  has  a  three-fold  duty  to  perform.     In  the  first  place,  to 

termine  whetlier  or  not  the  individual  is  suflfering  from  any 
lonn  of  illness.  If  this  question  is  decided  in  the  affirmative,  it 
then  becomes  necessary  to  find  out  if  possible  the  causes  which 
have  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  illness  or  that 
favor  its  development  and  continuance,  as  well  as  all  other 
factors  bearing  upon  the  case,  in  order  to  determine  upon  a 
thoroughly  rational  course  of  treatment  And,  finally,  he 
must  endeavor  to  study  every  case  that  comes  under  his  obser- 
vation with  such  care  and  accuracy  as  to  bring  to  liglit  any 
new  facts,  no  matter  how  trivial  they  may  at  first  sight  appear, 
that  will  lead  to  a  more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  mental 
disorders.  These  results  can  only  be  obtained  by  adopting  those 
measures  which  are  necessary  to  cultivate  and  train  the  facul- 
ties of  patient  and  accurate  observation.  Those  who  appreciate 
how  diflicuh  it  is  to  obtain  careful  records  in  the  cases  of  so- 
called  physical  disorders  will  appreciate  the  still  greater  difficul- 
ties which  exist  in  the  examination  of  those  who  are  afflicted 
with  alienation.  The  reasons  for  this  arc,  in  the  first  pbce,  the 
absence  of  symptoms  whicli  can  in  any  sense  be  regarded  as 

thognomonic  and  the  fact  that  the  alienist  at  present  is  deal- 
ing not  with  definite  disease  entities,  but  simply  with  groups  of 
symptoms.  One  of  the  first  difficulties  to  the  more  complete 
and  thorough  examination  of  patients  will  be  removed  when 
we  possess  a  supply  of  men  who  are  not  only  trained  in  clinical 
observation,  but  who  are  capable  of  recording  the  results  of 
their    investigations  in  simple,   direct  expression.      Unfortu- 
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natcly,  a  ^eat  deal  of  the  clinical  phraseology  has  a  specific 
meaning  attached  to  it,  and  clinicians  have  too  frequently 
yielded  to  the  temptation  to  abbreviate  and  to  substitute  terms 
which  have  a  relative  significance  for  simple  detailed  descrip- 
tions of  cases.  The  taking;  of  records  on  especially  constructed 
charts  on  which  a  list  of  symptoms  is  printed,  the  observer  being 
expected  to  state  categorically  whether  such  a  g^ven  symptom 
is  or  is  not  present,  is  a  most  pernicious  practice,  because,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  employment  of  such  charts  generally 
indicates  that  those  who  are  to  take  the  clinical  histories  have 
not  been  sufficiently  drilled  in  the  methodical  examination  of 
patients.  Psychiatry  has  passed  through  the  era  when  it  was  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  study  cases  en  masse,  and  ever>-Ihing  should 
l>e  done  in  order  to  encourage  the  careful,  detailed  observation 
of  every  individual  patient.  During  the  conduct  of  the  clinical 
examination  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  whole 
personality  of  the  individual  is  more  or  less  involved.  Mental 
disorders  are  not  merely  brain  diseases  with  localized  disturb- 
ances of  function,  and  we  must  be  continually  on  our  guard  lest 
we  gradually  fall  into  the  habit  of  seizing  upon  certain  symp- 
toms or  certain  phases  of  the  disease,  while  others  are  ignored. 
In  cases  of  mental  disorder  more  than  in  others  there  always 
exists  a  strong  tendency,  which  must  be  continually  combated, 
to  make  the  clinical  picture  fit  some  arbitrarily  constructed 
frame. 

Anamnesis. — Family  History. — Only  ver>*  rarely  is  it 
possible  to  obtain  from  the  family  histor)'  sufficient  data  to 
justify  any  detluctions  that  have  any  immediate  bearing  upon 
the  problems  of  heredity.  Nevertheless,  in  the  majorit>'  of 
cases  we  shall  be  able  to  gain  from  such  an  inquiry  a  fairly 
good  idea  with  regard  to  the  environment  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual has  been  living.  If  alienation  is  found  to  have  existed 
in  a  patient's  family,  we  should  find  out  whether  it  was  a 
progenitor,  a  descendant,  or  a  collateral  that  was  affected,  what 
was  the  probable  cause  of  the  trouble,  and  the  age  and  environ- 
ment of  the  individual  in  whom  the  disorder  made  its  appear- 
ance.  I  f  [wssible,  a  sufficient  number  of  facts  should  be  recorded 
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to  enable  any  one  who  subsequently  reads  the  history  to  fonn 
his  own  opinion  as  to  the  medical  character  of  the  malady.  If 
the  occurrence  of  pronounced  mental  alienation  is  not  admitted, 
we  should  searcli  for  any  symptoms  of  mental  deterioration  or 
degenerac>- — suicide,  alcoholism,  eccentricities  of  character,  and 
the  like — that  would  indicate  tlie  existence  of  functional  dis- 
orders. Some  light  may  also  be  obtained  from  definite  data 
concerning  the  causes  of  death  En  the  cases  of  various  members 
of  the  family — apoplexy,  convulsions,  tuberculosis,  Bright's 
disease,  etc. 

Regarding  the  parents  of  the  individual,  it  is  important  to 
note  whether  they  were  blood  relatives;  whether  one  or  Loth 
were  alcoholics;  whether  tliere  was  any  marked  discrepancy  in 
tlieir  ages,  and  so  on.  The  question  of  lues  in  the  parents  must 
always  be  kept  in  mind,  but  of  necessity,  although  searching,  our 
inquiries  must  be  made  cautiously.  When  direct  questions  can 
not  be  put,  or  when  put  can  not  be  answered,  we  should  try  to 
find  out  whether  there  has  been  a  history  of  skin  eruptions,  sore 
throat,  falling  out  of  the  hair,  rheumatic  pains,  bone  diseases, 
frequent  miscarriages  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  etc.,  as  such 
points,  even  when  not  conclusive,  have  always  a  certain  signifi- 
cance, the  importance  of  which  sliould  be  carefully  weiglicd. 
Information  regarding  the  social  and  intellectual  status  of  the 
family  and  whether  there  have  been  any  sudden  changes  in 
these  conditions  is  also  of  importance.  As  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  a  sudden  change  in  the  social  status  of  a  family, 
sucli  as  that  following  the  sudden  acquirement  of  great  wealth, 
or  the  sudden  transformation  tliat  sometimes  follows  the  relin- 
qtiishing  of  manual  for  intellectual  pursuits,  is  often,  particu- 
larly in  this  country,  accompanied  1^  the  appearance  of  nervous 
or  mental  disease. 

Personal  History:  Infancy  and  Chiidkood. — ^This  should 
begin  with  questions  regarding  the  condition  of  the  mother 
during  pregnancy,  especially,  did  she  suffer  from  nephritis,  any 
acute  infectious  disease,  trauma,  mental  shock,  or  sudden  change 
in  her  mode  of  life?  Following  this  an  attempt  should  be  made 
ascertain  the  conditions  under  which  birth  occurred — whether 
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at  full  term  or  prematurely,  whether  it  was  normal,  protracted, 
or  instrumental,  and  the  apparent  effects  tipon  the  child.  What 
infectious  diseases  or  trauma  occurred  during  the  early  years 
of  infancy?  Such  incidents  sliuuld  be  noteil,  and  we  should 
attempt  to  determine  whether  or  no  there  was  any  subsequent 
impairment  in  the  mental  or  physical  development  of  the  child- 
If  a  history  of  convulsions  be  obtained,  their  probable  cause, 
duration,  and  frequency  should  be  recorded  as  well  as  the  na- 
ture of  any  paralyses  that  may  have  followed.  At  what  age 
teething  began  and  wliether  the  process  was  accompanied  by 
any  unfavorable  signs;  at  what  age  the  child  learned  to  walk 
or  speak;  the  severity,  duration,  and  sequelx  of  the  so-called 
children's  diseases,  should  all  be  made  the  subject  of  particular 
inquiry.  The  signs  of  rickets  should  be  carefully  distinguished, 
and  a  full  note  be  made,  if  possible,  upon  the  mental  trails  of 
the  child — as  to  its  impressionability,  nervousness,  fears,  way- 
wardness, temper,  and  whether  it  had  to  be  treated  differently 
from  other  children.  The  age  at  which  schooling  began  and 
the  progress  made  should  be  stated. 

Puberty. — The  mental  and  physical  state  of  the  patient 
prior  to  the  onset  nf  puberty  having  been  recorded  with  as  great 
detail  as  possible,  a  note  of  contrast  as  to  the  changes  that  may 
have  taken  place  at  this  critical  epoch  should  follow.  Was  the 
mental  and  physical  development  precocious,  delayed,  or  in  any 
way  abnormal?  Particularly  important  at  this  stage  are  the 
eccentricities  of  character.  In  girls  the  age  at  which  the  menses 
appeared  should  be  noted,  as  well  as  such  attendant  circum- 
stances as  anwmia,  nervousness,  pain,  signs  of  mental  depres- 
sion, hypochondriasis,  and  an  excessive  exhibition  of  religious 
conviction. 

Continuing,  the  development  of  the  individual,  both  physi- 
cal and  mental,  should  be  traced,  and  any  instances  of  impair- 
ment of  the  physical  vigor  shuuld  be  cited,  particularly  the 
occurrence  of  an  attack  of  any  infectious  disease — -such  as 
typhoid  fever,  pneumonia,  malaria,  meningitis,  gastro-intestinal 
disturbances, — as  well  as  of  any  constitutional  diseases — 
syphilis,  tuberculosis, — and  any  of  the  various  functional  dis- 
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ystcria,  hj-pochondriasis,  epilepsy.  What  were  ap- 
parently the  immediate  and  retiiote  effects  upon  the  indiviclii;il? 
In  febrile  disorders  the  occurrence  of  delirium  or  convulsions 
jr  mental  disorders  may  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  sub- 
sequent histor)'.  If  trauma  or  an  attack  of  some  disease  is 
recorded,  the  facts  should  be  given  with  sufHcient  detail  in  the 
history  to  enable  a  reader  to  determine  for  himself  whether  this 
factor  is  to  be  considered  of  importance  in  relation  to  subse- 
quent events  in  the  hfe  of  the  individual.  Personal  idiosyn- 
crasies, the  evidences  of  a  neuropathic  constitution, — such  as 
marked  fluctuations  in  the  emotional  life,  a  tendency  towards 
excessive  blushing,   palpitation,    attacks  of  nervousness  with 

I  apprehension  and  fear,'  excessive  morbidity,  intolerance  for 
alcoholic  be\*erages,  mental  irritability,  as  well  as  an  inability 
to  bear  pain  or  mental  distress, — should  be  recorded. 
The  emotional  life  of  the  individual  should  be  carefully 
investigated  and  the  attempt  made  to  determine  whether  fluc- 
tuations in  it  apparently  became  more  or  less  marked  after 
puberty  or  whether  a  marked  indifference  to  higher  interests 
^B  and  a  loss  of  an  altruistic  spirit  developed.  Was  there  any 
^Ptendcncy  shown  towards  the  formation  of  marked  antipathies 
either  for  persons  or  objects?  Was  such  a  condition  dependent 
upon  the  result  of  chance  impulses  or  did  it  develop  slowly 
from  what  were  first  groundless  and  fleeting  suspicions  but 
later  were  transformed  into  definitely  crj'Stallized  and  fixed 
ideas?  The  individual's  general  view  of  life,  characterized  by 
rive  optimism  or  pessimism,  and  any  apparent  lack  of 
ity  to  adapt  himself  to  his  surroundings  should  be  explicitly 
[described.  As  the  individual  became  older  the  cropping  up 
of  personal  eccentricities,  an  exaggerated  egotism,  and  an 
abnormal  tenacity  of  personal  views  on  social,  political,  or 
religious  questions,  the  quality  of  tcmpcramcnl  indicative  of  a 
phlegmatic,  apathetic,  excessively  ambitious,  or  jealous  naUirc, 
deserve  atteniioti.  An  attempt  should  be  made  to  determine 
whether  all  the  faculties  were  developed  harmoniously  or 
whether  intellectual  progress  took  place  along  certain  limited 
ines.    If  the  individual  showed  remarkable  attainments  in  one 
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direction,  were  there  corresponding  defects  in  others?  Of 
what  nature  were  his  social  relationships,  particularly  regard- ^ 
ing  the  members  of  llie  immediate  family?  In  the  examination 
of  women  particular  attention  should  be  paid  lo  the  slight 
anomahes  of  the  mental  functions  that  may  be  associated  with 
the  menses.  Was  there  an  increase  of  nen-ousness,  or  any  M 
degree  of  mental  depression?  The  same  points  are  of  im- 
portance in  connection  with  pregnancy  and  the  climacterium. 
At  what  period  did  the  mental  anomalies  first  make  their 
appearance,  and  what  was  their  character?  M 

Present  Illness. — Cmtscs. — When  possible  it  is  desirable  " 
to  estabhsh  a  more  or  less  definite  date  at  which  the  patient  was 
last  said  to  have  been  in  "  good  heakh."  and  tlien  to  trace,  as  ■ 
logically  and  connectedly  as  possible,  the  development  of  the    ■ 
syniploms  from  that  time  on  until  the  moment  that  he  first  came 
under  obsen^ation.    From  the  information  obtained  it  will  be 
noted  whether  the  present  illness  is  the  first  attack  of  alienation 
or  represents  merely  a  recurrence  of  symptoms  that  have  been 
noted  in  other  periods  of  life. 

The  primary  operative  causes  must  be  sought  tor  and  the 
character  of  the  symptoms,  their  course  and  development,  de-  M 
termined,  as  well  as  the  sudden  or  gradual  appearance  of  the  ' 
alienation.    All  the  physical  ailments  should  be  carefully  noted 
in  as  minute  detail  as  if  an  examination  were  being  made  in  a  fl 
case  of  typhoid   fever  or  pneumonia,  after  which  particular 
attention  should  he  paid  to  all  the  mental  symptoms,  anomalies 
of  memory,  impaired  intellectual  capacity,  a  diminished  or  ex-l 
cessive  feeling  of  fatigiie,  fluctuations  in  the  emotional  life, 
changes  of  character,  moral  defects,  psychic  painful  states  or  _ 
dq)ression,    fear,    intellectual    and   physical    disquietude,    pes- 1 
simism,  excessive  optimism,  reticence  or  loquaciousness,  dream 
states,  the  "  wandering  manias,"  any  tendency  towards  extrava-  m 
gance  and  a  reckless  plunging  into  new  undertakings  without  V 
waiting  to  count  the  cost,  and  any  other  evidences  of  mental 
peculiarities,    The  appearance  of  imperative  processes,  halluci- 
nations, delusions,  ideas  of  reference,  insane  ideas  and  their 
apparent  influence  upon  the  conduct  of  the  individual,  should  be] 
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recorded.  Tlie  apparent  relationships  between  the  mental  and 
physical  disturbances  should  he  sought  for  and  noted.  What 
effect  did  these  anomalies  in  mental  activity  have  upon  sleep, 
upon  the  weight  of  the  individual,  upon  the  secretory  or  the 
excreton,*  functions?  When  a  full  history  of  the  individual 
symptoms  has  been  obtained  the  attempt  must  be  made  to  show 
whether  the  course  of  the  malady  has  been  continuous,  inter- 
mittent, or  remittent,  and  if  the  relation  of  the  various  S)-!!!?- 
toms  to  each  other  lias  been  constant  or  clian^ng. 

Slatits  Prasens. — When  the  individual  is  not  greatly  ex- 
cited the  physical  examination  is  usually  undertaken  as  soon  as 
the  history  has  been  completed-  But  when  the  motor  restless- 
ness is  very  great,  or  if  for  some  other  reason  a  thorough  exami- 
nation is  contraindicated  at  the  time  of  admission,  it  is  always 
not  only  possible  but  most  important  to  make  a  careful  note 
upon  the  mental  state  of  the  patient  according  to  the  methods 
to  be  referred  to  presently.  The  physical  examination  should 
be  as  complete  as  that  made  upon  patients  in  the  best  general 
hospitals,  into  tlie  details  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  at 
present.  In  regard  to  the  observation  of  the  physical  symptoms 
the  following  points  should  be  noted,  although  no  hard  and  fast 
scheme  should  be  adopted  (vide  Lchrbuch  der  Psychiatric,  v. 
Krafft-Ebing,  Wien,  1904,  p.  243).  The  measurement  of  the 
skull  along  a  line  just  above  the  external  occipital  protuberance 
and  glabella  should  always  be  taken.  Although  the  normal  for 
men  is  55  centimetres,  and  for  women  53  centimetres,  variations 
within  certain  limits  are  not  uncommon,  and  for  practical  pur- 
poses all  skulls  whose  ciraimference  does  not  fall  l>eIow  48  or 
exceed  56  may  be  considered  normal.  The  ordinary  distance 
between  the  extreme  lateral  points  of  the  skull  measured  by 
means  of  the  cJilipers  is  between  14  and  15  centimetres,  Otlier 
signs  of  physical  degeneracy  are  to  be  looked  for  in  connection 
with  the 

( I )  Eyes:  Rhombo-,  lepto-,  and  clino-cephalus.  Retinitis 
jMgmentosa,  coloboma  iridis,  albinism,  unequal  pigmentation 
of  the  iris,  congenital  strabismus. 

(3)  Nose:  Any  unusual  prominence  or  malformation  of 
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tlie  nose:    e.g.,  the  tliickaiing  of  the  lateral  roots  noted  in 
myxocdenia  aiid  cretinism. 

(3)  Ears:  Morel's  ear,  smooth  helix;  the  Darwinian  ear. 
satyr-shaped  with  prominent  tubercles;  Wildermuth's  ear,  in 
which  the  antihelix  is  proportionately  much  latter  than  the 
helix.  M 

{4)  Teeth:  Total  or  partial  defect  in  secondary  dentition ;  ™ 
abnormal  position  of  the  teeth. 

(5)  Mouth  and  gums:  Excessively  small  or  large  gums, 
as  well  as  anomalies  of  the  hard  and  soft  palate. 

(6)  Skeleton  and  crtremittes:  Signs  of  dwarfi.sm,  club- 
foot, club-hancl,  unequal  development  of  the  hantl,  sujjemumer- 
ary  laand,  unequal  development  of  the  fingers  and  toes. 

(7)  Genitalia:  Cryptorchia,  epispadias,  hypospadias  or 
hermaphrodism,  uterus  inf;mtilis,  uterus  hicornis,  phimosis  or 
lengthening  and  hypertrophy  of  the  fore-skin. 

(8)  Hair:  Sparsity  or  occurrence  of  hair  in  abnormal 
locations. 

After  this  follows  the  examination  of  the  higher  sensory 
organs,  the  eye  and  ear,  for  which  the  ophthalmoscope  and 
otoscope  render  impjortant  aid. 

SeHsibility:  Hypersesthesias,  antesthesias,  and  parsesthe- 
sias,  neuralgias,  reactions  to  the  aesthesiometer  needle,  electrical 
current,  heat  and  cold. 

Cutaneous  and  deep  reflexes. 

Motor  function.!:  Facial  innervation,  mydriasis,  myoas. 
unevcnness  of  the  pupils,  reaction  of  the  iris  to  atropin  or 
cocain,  nystagmus,  strabismus,  paralysis  of  tlie  ej'e  muscles, 
ptosis,  speech,  aphasia,  ataxia,  glossoplegia,  tremor,  paresis,  dis- 
turbance!! of  sphincters,  catalqjsy,  and  muscular  contractions. 

Secretory  functions:  Salivation,  excessive  sweating,  uni- 
lateral or  general.    Examination  of  urine. 

Trophic  disturbances  of  the  skin:  Perforating  ulcers,  etc. 

Testing  the  Mental  State. — The  method  of  examination 
of  the  mental  faculties  that  should  be  employed  in  whole  or  in 
part  as  soon  as  the  patient  enters  the  hospital  will  now  be  de- 
scribed.   In  a  private  household  it  is  often  impossible  to  con- 
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duct  an  examination  which  is  thorough  and  satisfactory.  anH 
even  in  institutions  the  method  employed  must  be  frcqucnlly 
modified  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 

As  soon  as  tlie  patient  is  brought  to  the  hospital  he  should 
at  once  be  taken  in  charge  by  one  of  the  resident  physicians, 
and  as  complete  a  record  as  possible  of  all  objective  symptoms 
should  be  made  within  an  hour  or  two  after  his  admission. 
Unfortunately,  a  failure  to  appreciate  the  necessity  of  recording 
the  symptoms  as  they  arise  often  leaves  us  with  a  report  that 
the  patient  was  tn  too  excited  a  condition  to  be  examined,  and 
as  a  consequence  no  notes  are  made  upon  the  case  until  the 
individual  has  become  somewhat  accustomed  to  his  surround- 
ings and  has  quieted  down.  When  such  a  course  is  followed 
many  valuable  details  may  be  overlooked  and  forgotten,  and 
it  must  be  insisted  that  in  m.iny  instances  the  manner  in  which 
the  individual  reacts  to  his  new  environment — especially  the 
presence  or  absence  of  any  attempt  to  try  to  adjust  his  conduct 
so  as  to  meet  the  new  conditions — is  of  vital  importance.  To 
facilitate  the  description  of  the  examination  the  patients  will 
be  divided  into  two  main  classes, — (A)  those  who  can  not  or 
will  not  respond  to  questions;  (B)  those  who  are  able  and 
willing  to  do  so. 

{A)  In  drcam-Iike  and  stuporous  states  the  examiner 
should  make  an  accurate  record  of  the  effect  produced  by  ex- 
ternal stimulation.  Although  consciousness  may  be  so  dull 
that  all  evidences  of  mentality  are  absent,  if  the  individual  is 
pricked  with  a  needle  or  touched  with  a  hot  or  coM  object,  a 
visible  reaction,  such  as  a  slight  change  of  position  or  of  the 
facial  expression,  an  increase  of  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse  or 
spiration,  not  infrequently  follows. 

In  many  instances  the  failure  to  respond  to  questions  is 
doe  to  excitement.  This  is  true  for  the  various  manic  states 
such  as  occur  in  alcoholism,  manic-depressive  insanity,  dementia 
prxcox,  epilepsy,  and  a  variety  of  other  conditions.  When  such 
is  the  case  the  examiner  should  describe  as  accurately  but  as 
tersely  as  possible  the  general  appearance  and  conduct  of  the 
individual.     The  effects  of  external  stimulation  should  be 
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noted:  whether  it  tends  or  does  not  tend  to  increase  the  excite- 
ment, or  whether  the  patient  ts  so  absorbed  in  his  own  acts  and  ■ 
thoughts  that  he  is  utterly  oblivious  to  his  surrounding?.  Not  in- 
frequently at  first  sight  an  individual  fails  to  respond  to  externa! 
stimuli,  and  yet  on  a  more  careful  examination  it  will  be  noticed 
that  when  he  is  spoken  to  or  stimulated  in  any  way  tliere  is  an 
increase  In  the  excitement,  although  there  may  be  no  evidence 
of  dtstractihility.  In  such  instances  the  individual,  if  he  be 
talking*  or  shouting,  nrhen  addressed  only  talks  and  shouts  the 
iDudcr.  and  the  intensity  of  the  general  motor  restlessness  is 
increased.  In  some  stages  of  catatonic  excitement,  however, 
although  the  individual  may  be  exceedingly  uproarious  and 
boisterous,  external  stimulation  seems  to  have  little,  if  any, 
effect  in  increasing  the  intensity  of  the  reactions.  In  noting 
the  general  appearance  and  character  of  the  actions  it  is  very 
important  to  determine  whether  there  is  any  correspondence 
between  the  ideas  which  flash  through  the  patient's  mind  and 
the  visible  facial,  gestural,  or  postural  reactions.  ITius,  in  an 
individual  who  is  aggressive,  uproarious,  or  furious,  docs  the 
facial  expression  or  what  the  patient  says  in  any  measure  corrc-  ■ 
spnnd  with  the  visible  reaction,  or  does  each  act  seem  to  be  the 
result  of  purely  dissociated  and  fleeting  impulses?  In  this,  as  _ 
in  all  other  descriptions,  the  use  of  technical  terms  should  be  f 
scrupulously  avoided  in  the  main  text,  although  they  may  be 
retained  as  marginal  notes  or  in  a  nummary  of  a  detailed 
description. 

If  the  individual  is  able  to  utter  intelligent  sounds,  thfi 
character  of  the  speech  should  be  carefully  noted :  (a)  Its  neu- 
rological features.  Is  there  a  tendency  towards  the  slurring  of 
syllables,  any  dropping  of  words  or  scanning?  (&)  Tile  con- 
tent of  what  is  said  may  either  be  taken  down  in  shorthand  by  a 
stenographer  or,  better  yet,  by  means  of  a  large  phonograph, 
from  which  transcription  can  be  made  later.  In  some  in- 
stances, however,  tlxe  excitement  of  the  individual  is  so  great 
that  by  neither  method  is  it  possible  to  get  a  full  report  of  what 
is  said.  If  the  stiecch  is  incoherent,  particular  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  expressions  used,  to  determine  ( i )  wliether  ccr- 
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I'words  or  syllables  are  constantly  repeated  (stereotyped 
iteration);  (2)  whether  the  patient  uses  a  great  variety  of 
new  words  (neologismus)  or  whether  there  is  an  evident  in- 
clination to  resort  to  diminutives,  doubling  of  the  words,  onoma- 
topoictic  expressions  and  disfigurement  of  speech.'  Sometimes 
when  the  stereotypy  of  speech  is  marked  many  words  begin 
with  a  prolonged  hissing  sound,  as  if  the  patient  were  about  to 
stammer,  and  the  word  is  then  pronounced  with  a  marked  cx- 
plosiveness.  (3)  Notes  should  be  made  upon  the  apparent  rela- 
tion of  the  words  used  to  tiie  ideas  expressed.  Patients 
afilicted  with  dementia  prjecox  will  frequently  give  utterance 
to  several  sentences  grammatically  formed  and  logically  ex- 
pressed, and  then  several  words  which  bear  no  reference  to 
what  has  preceded  are  suddenly  intcrjccte<I,  The  rhetoric  should 
be  described,  especially  if  the  patient  has  any  tendency  to  express 
himself  in  a  bombastic  or  egotistical  manner.  In  excited 
patients  it  is  important  to  determine  whether  the  flight  of  ideas 
(Ideenflijcht,  Fuite  des  idees)  is  present,  in  which  case  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  is  clearly  merely  superficial,  indicating  that  the 
patient  has  Htlle  selective  or  critical  power  left,  and  the  flow  of 
words  lias  no  definite  end  in  view,  being  merely  the  result  of 
hap-hazard  impulses  due  to  internal  or  external  stimulation. 
The  words  used  apparently  suggest  sound  associations  or 
alliterations,  and  when  the  true  manic  condition  exists  the  ideas 
expressed  indicate  exhilaration  and  exaltation. 
I  As  regards  the  content  of  what  is  said,  it  is  important  to 
"note  (i)  whether  there  is  any  suggestion  made  as  to  the  ex- 
istence of  hallucinations  or  insane  ideas;  (2)  any  tendency  to 
confabulate  or  indulge  in  pseudoreminiscences  (pseudologia 
fantaslica). 

It  is  further  important  to  determine  whether  the  logor- 
rboea  is  affected  by  external  sensory  stimuli  or  whether  it  is 
merely  the  product  of  ideas  which  keep  flashing  through  the 
patient's  mind.    In  the  former  case  it  will  be  noted  that  sensory 
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impressions,  visual,  auditory,  or  others,  immediately  deflect  or 
disturb  the  patient's  attention.    When  the  excitement  is  greatest 
this  effect  may  only  be  mnnifested  by  an  increase  in  the  intensity   _ 
of  the  speech  reaction  without  any  de\'iation  in  the  flow  of  ideas.  | 
In  other  cases,  however,  the  effect  of  the  incident  visual  and 
auditory  stimuli  becomes  at  once  apparent,  since  the  patient 
refers  directly  or  indirectly  to  what  has  been  heard  or  seen. 
In  many  instances  the  attention  is  so  rivetetl  upon  the  delusions 
or  hallucinations  of  which  he  is  the  subject  that  the  patient  is 
unable  to  respond  to  questions.     In  many  cases  the  effects  Uiat 
these  phenomena  have  arc  immediately  reflected  in  the  physiog- 
nomy or  general  action  of  the  patient.     Hence  an  accurate 
description  of  the  facial  expression  is  of  great  importance.    Is 
the  individual  sad,  depressed,  and,  if  so,  is  it  shown  by  the 
wrinkling  of  the  forehead,  the  glassy  appearance  of  the  eyes,  the 
absence  of  tears,  the  drooping  of  the  corners  of  the  mouth?    Or 
if  anxiety,  apprchcnsivcness,  mistrust  or  actual  suspicion,  list- 
lessness  and  apathy,  exhilaration  and  exaltation,  pride  or  arro- 
gance, are  present,  what  objective  expressions  of  these  are 
reflected   in  the  facial   reactions  or  general  attitude  of  the  J 
individual?    In  addition  to  the  physiognomy  and  actions  of" 
the  patient  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  character  of  his  dress 
or  toilet,  both  of  which  frequently  throw  some  light  upon  the  ■ 
mental  state,  the  mani:ic:il  patient  frequently  exhibiting  a  ten- 
dency to  deck  himself  in  gaudy  colors,  to  exhibit  theatrical 
mannerisms  and  eccentricities  in  dress,  whereas  other  indi-f 
viduals  arc  unmindful  and  neglectful  of  their  personal  attire  as 
well  as  their  individual  needs.     The  mannerisms  of  the  indi- 
vidual are  important,  and  any  tendency  towards  the  repetition 
of  stereotyped  movements  or  phrases  should  at  once  be  noted. 
If  the  patient  shows  .1  tendency  to  strike  dramatic  attitudes  or  to 
pose,  the  attempt  should  at  once  be  made  to  ascertain  whether 
there  is  a  definite  motive  in  consciousness  for  such  an  act,  orj 
whether  it  is  merely  the  result  of  chance  impulse  or  stereotyped 
repetitions.  m 

The  occurrence  of  negativism  is  an  important  symptom.  1 
When  well  marked  it  may  be  easily  recognized,  but  it  is  often 
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very  difficult  to  positively  affirm  that  the  individual  is  nega- 
tivistic  and  not  actuated  by  the  presence  of  fallacious  sense  per- 
ceptions or  insane  ideas.  The  ncgativistic  patient  docs  just  the 
opposite  of  what  a  rational  individual  would  do  under  the 
same  circumstances.  The  appearance  of  an  emotional  storm 
would  indicate  that  the  conduct  is  actuated  hy  the  appearance 
in  consciousness  of  some  idea  and  that  the  case  is  not  one  of 
pure  negativism.  In  extreme  cases  the  patient  refuses  food, 
and  any  form  of  external  stimulation  seems  to  start  up  reflexly 
this  silly,  unmotived  resistance.  Patients  in  this  conditioti 
seldom,  if  ever,  speak,  or  their  speech  is  monosyllabic  or  limited 
to  a  few  disconnected  words.  If  an  attempt  is  made  to  flex  or 
extend  a  limb,  to  turn  the  head  or  open  the  eyes,  the  patient  at 
once  becomes  resistive.  Where  the  symptoms  are  not  so  in- 
tense, it  will  be  noticed  that  a  request  to  raise  an  arm  or  a  leg 
or  to  close  one  eye  may  result  in  some  movement,  but  generally 
not  the  one  asked  for  (parapraxia).  Tlie  so-called  flexibilitas 
cerea  is  seen  in  a  variety  of  conditions. 

If  automatism  is  present,  when  passive  movements  are 
made  as  soon  as  the  examiner  relaxes  his  hold  of  the  patient's 
limb  the  movements  are  continued  automatically.  To  be  dis- 
tinguished from  simple  automatism  is  command  automatism, 
in  which  a  patient  is  compelled  to  execute  unpleasant  or  un- 
welcome movements  or  is  prevented  from  making  normal  de- 
fensive movements  when  variously  threatened.  This  condition 
is  probably  the  result  of  a  paresis  of  volition  occurring  largely 
^jn  catatonics.  These  conditions  are  frequently  noted  in  cata- 
^^onic  as  well  as  in  hypnotic  dream  states.  The  general  appear- 
ance of  patients  who  arc  in  this  cataleptic  condition  is  more  or 
less  characteristic  and  should  be  described.  The  face  is  ex- 
pressionless, the  eyes  have  a  vacant  stare.  Mutism  exists  and 
the  volitional  movements  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The 
tendency  for  movements,  when  once  initiated,  to  persevere  may 
be  noted  in  cases  of  catatonia.  If  the  patient  is  asked  to  touch 
the  tip  of  his  nose  with  the  finger,  several  seconds  may  elapse 
before  the  request  is  complied  with,  but  when  the  movement 
has  once  been  begun  it  continues  whenever  the  patient  is  stimu- 
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lated,  no  matter  if  a  totally  different  request  has  been  made. 
The  stereotj-ped  automatic  movetnents  of  the  catatonic  indi- 
vidual are  highly  characteristic  and  essentially  different  from 
those  of  the  patients  who  are  actuated  by  definite  ideas.  Some 
catatonic  patients  -will  never  enter  a  room  without  walking-  along 
one  line  in  tlie  carj)et,  or  will  sit  and  play  solitaire  by  the  hour  in 
an  automatic  way,  making  the  saiiic  mistakes  and  always  going 
through  the  same  movements.  The  mannerisms  are  particu- 
larly noticeable  when  such  individuals  feed  themselves  or  make 
the  attempt  to  dress.  Some  patients  will  sit  by  the  hour  turning 
their  heads  from  side  to  side  in  a  rhythmic,  stereotyped  manner. 
Even  the  movements  of  respiration  seem  to  be  affected,  and  at 
tnter\'als  of  a  few  seconds  the  patient  will  take  a  long  breath 
followed  by  sighing  expiration.  Sometimes  echopraxia  corre-  ■ 
spending  with  echolalia  occurs.  % 

(B)  When  the  individual  is  both  able  and  wilting  to  reply 
to  questions,  after  the  objective  symptoms  which  are  apparent 
on  superficial  examination  have  been  noted,  a  more  detailed 
examination  of  the  mental  condition  is  made.  The  manner  in 
which  the  patient  replies  to  questions  should  be  described.  In  M 
the  first  place,  a  considerable  interval  may  elapse  from  the  time  " 
the  question  is  put  before  any  visible  reaction  signifies  tliat  the 
sense  of  the  interrogation  has  been  apprehended.  Such  a  delay 
frequently  occurs  in  states  of  depression,  whereas  in  excitement 
the  reply  is  given  with  lightning-like  rapidity.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, although  the  sense  of  the  question  seems  to  be  quickly 
apprehended,  there  may  still  be  a  pause — the  result  of  delayed 
reaction  or  psychomotor  retardation.  If  the  patient  is  under 
the  influence  of  an  hallucination  or  an  insane  idea,  the  delay 
may  be  purposeful.  In  many  instances  the  patient  must  be  very 
carefully  studied  and  all  the  evidence  carefully  weighed  before 
it  is  possible  to  determine  with  which  one  of  the  two  conditions 
we  are  dealing.  The  content  of  what  is  said  should  be  recorded 
as  carefully  as  possible,  and  we  should  note  whether  or  not  the 
patient  has  a  tendency  to  be  garrulous,  to  enter  into  great  detail 
in  all  his  slatemetils  fcircumstantiality),  and  whetlier  or  not 
any  marked  degree  of  irrelevancy  is  present. 
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The  emotional  state,  as  reflected  in  the  facial  expression  as 
rell  as  in  other  reactions,  may  be  ;in  impfirtant  feature  in  the 
case.  The  examiner  should  describe  the  facial  expression, 
whether  it  is  apathetic,  depressed,  elated,  etc.,  and  then  an  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  determine  if  the  visible  reactions  arc  or 
arc  not  in  accord  with  the  idea  that  occupies  the  patient's  field  o£ 
consciousness.  In  stages  of  manic  excitement  the  patient  may  he 
aiiffry-  depressed,  or  joyful,  and  at  once  gives  evidence  of  what 
is  passing  before  his  mind.  But  it  is  eminently  characteristic  of 
certain  conditions  that  a  marked  disscKi-ition  between  the  idea 
(noopsyche)  and  the  visible  reaction  (thymopsyche)  exists. 

Many  of  the  psychological  tests  suggested  are  too  com- 
plicated to  be  of  value  in  the  clinic.  As  a  rule,  we  begin  with  a 
note  upon  the  patient's  attention.  Is  it  easily  gained  and,  if  so, 
is  it  well  maintained,  or  does  it  easily  lapse  and  is  tiiere  a  great 
d^jee  of  distractibility?  If  distractibility  is  present,  it  is  well 
to  note  whether  It  is  produced  by  all  incident  stimuli  or  only 
follows  certain  kinds.  A  very  good  simple  clinical  test  for  the 
attention  of  educated  individuals  is  the  so-called  "  one-hundred 
test."  The  individual  who  is  being  examined  is  asked  to  sub- 
tract six  or  seven  from  one  hundred  and  to  continue  the  sub- 
traction down  to  zero.  Kvidcnccs  of  mental  fatigue  and  dis- 
tractibility can  often  be  easily  demonstrated  by  this  simple 
method.  The  functions  of  associative  memory  should  then  be 
tested.  This  includes  the  power  of  picking  up  and  retaining 
impressions  and  the  faculty  of  re-collecting  and  redeveloping 
memory  pictures  referring  to  a  more  remote  period  in  the  past. 
An  excellent  idea  of  the  power  of  associative  memory  is  ob- 
tained by  asking  the  patient  to  give  an  account  of  his  present 
illness  and  of  the  e\'ents  in  his  past  life  which  have  any  bearing 
upon  the  condition.  The  tendency  to  indulge  in  pseudorcminis- 
cenccs  or  to  confabulate  may  become  noticeable.  In  many 
cases,  although  there  is  no  positive  defect  in  memory,  a  note 
should  be  made  as  to  whetlier  die  patient  does  or  does  not  com- 
plain of  a  subjective  defect  in  recollection.  In  connection  with 
memory  it  is  important  to  note  whether  the  orientation  of  the 
patient  is  impaired  either  in  its  spatial  or  lime  relations.    Such 
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defects,  as  a  rale,  quickly  become  apparent  when  the  individual 
is  asked  a  niujiber  of  simple  ciucstions.  How  long  have  you 
been  m  the  hospital  ?  How  long  ha\*e  you  been  ill?  Where  t£ 
the  hospital  situated?  Where  is  your  home?  Closely  associ- 
ated with  the  sense  of  orientation  is  the  so-called  sense  of 
reco^ition,  disturbances  of  which  are  not  infrequently  noted. 
These  may  be  transitory,  as  in  conditions  of  neurasthenia  and 
epilepsy,  or  may  be  more  permanent  and  occur  in  the  states  of 
excitement  in  certain  psychoses.  Tlie  disorientaticwi  of  the 
patient  may  still  further  lie  conditioned  by  the  occurrence  of 
either  hallucinations  or  insane  ideas  and  affect  either  the 
somatopsychic,  autopsychic,  or  allopsychic  6eld  of  conscious- 
ness. ■ 

The  power  of  the  individual  to  associate  ideas  may  be  ■ 
tested,  either  in  reply  to  questions  or  by  his  voluntary  conversa- 
tion as  well  as  by  the  writing  obtained.    Simple  tests  may  also 
be  used,  such  a  one,  for  example,  as  that  proposed  by  Fuhr-  m 
mann.    One  hundred  test  words  arc  printed  on  a  slip  and  the  " 
patient  is  told,  as  soon  as  a  word  is  called  oflf  to  him,  to  describe 
the  quality  of  the  object  named.    The  length  of  lime  that  elapses 
betweer)  die  calling  off  of  the  word  and  the  reply  is  noted.    In 
intelligent  individuals  it  is  estimated  that  from  95  to  lOO  per 
cent,  of  the  associations  arc  correctly  given.    But  when  there 
is  a  marked  diminution  in  the  intelligence  or  when  the  reactions 
are  greatly  impaired  the  number  falls  below  70  per  cent.;  and 
when  it  is  as  low  as  60  per  cent,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
a  pathological  condition  exists.    The  quickness  of  the  reaction  M 
may  be  tested  in  a  variety  of  different  ways,  by  the  chromo- 
scope,  for  instance,  although   for  all  practical  purposes  the 
various  forms  of  apparatus,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  com- 
plicated, have  little  advantage  over  the  sim|)ler  clinical  tests. 

The  examiner  should  attempt  to  ascertain  whether  the 
disturbances  of  the  association  are  merely  of  a  negative  char- 
acter or  due  to  the  cropping  up  in  consciousness  of  autochtlio- 
noiis  ideas  which  are  recognized  by  the  individual  as  having 
developed  in  some  strange  and  unaccountable  fashion.  In 
ideas  of  reference  the  individual  often  attributes  to  his  own 
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fords  or  actions  as  well  as  to  those  of  others  an  exaggerated 
^importance  and  tries  to  establish  a  relationship  which  docs  not 
^■really  exist.  In  dominant  ideas  the  imperious  character  of  the 
^idea  overriding  all  other  processes  of  association  is  a  most 
^marked  feature. 

B        The  examination  in  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  hallucina- 
HUons  or  illusions  is  frequently  beset  with  many  difficulties,  par- 
ticularly as  many  patients  arc  extremely  sensitive  and  refuse  to 
admit  their  occurrence.     Not  uncommonly  the  examiner  by 
watching  the  actions  of  the  patient  may  be  led  to  infer  that 

■definite  hallucinations  occur,  and  if  such  is  the  case,  it  is  im- 
portant to  determine  their  nature;  whether  they  are  primary 
or  secondary  in  character  and  whether  they  seem  to  bear  any 
relation  to  defects  in  the  sensory  apparatus;  whether  their 
subjectivity  is  marked  and  whether  they  arc  stable  or  mobile, 
unilateral  or  bilateral.  For  the  points  to  be  noted  in  connection 
with  insane  ideas  and  the  other  phenomena  of  alienation  the 
^bcadcr  is  referred  to  Chapter  HI. 

^^         Examination  of  Che  Cerebrospinal  Fluid. — A  complete  cx- 
^amination  of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  includes  a  determination  of 
^khe  character  of  tlte  cellular  and  bacterial  elements  present  as 
well  as  of  the  physical  and  chemical  qualities.     Numerous 
^—methods  have  been  suggested   for  obtaining  specimens,  and 
^Hnasmuch  as  so  many  varj-ing  factors  must  be  taken  into  account 
Bin  the  examination  of  the  fluid,  it  is  essential  that  no  precau- 
^^tions  sliould  be  omitted  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  discrepan- 
cies in  tlie  results  of  the  observation.     Recently  Meyer*  has 
^bwlirectcd  attention  to  the  necessity  not  only  of  carrj'ing  out 
the  procedure  with  the  strictest  aseptic  precautions,  but  also  of 
^^observing  certain  rules  in  the  examination  of  the  fluid  after  its 
^(withdrawal.      He    recommends   the    technique   employed    by 
Sicard.*     At  least  3  or  4  centimetres  of  the  spinal  fluid 
arc  drawn  off  into  a  sterile  tube  and  at  once  centrifugalized. 


y 


'Meyer,    Ernst:     Ueber    Cytodiagiiostik.    Uiiter.iiichung    des    Liquor 
irebrwpinalis,    Bcrl.  klin.  Wchnschr,  1904,  Feb.  i.  Nr.  5.  S.  103. 

Sicard    and    Monod:      Examcn    histologiquc    dii    litjuide    c^halo- 
rachiflien  dans  les  meninKO-my^liieN.    Bull,  etc  la  soc  mid.  des  Hop.,  igoi. 
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The  French  writers  prefer  to  employ  a  centrifuge  capable  of' 
making  3000  revolutions  and  the  process  is  completed  in  ten 
minutes,  but  when  the  rotation  is  slower  (2500  to  tlie  minute) 
at  least  half  an  hour  is  necessary.  Tlie  technique  has  been 
described  in  detail  by  Niss].^  After  centrifuEfation  is  com*fl 
pitted  the  fluid  is  carefully  poured  off  into  a  reagent  glass.  A 
glass  pipette  is  then  introduced  into  the  tube  so  as  not  to  touch 
the  sides  and  the  substances  on  the  bottom  are  carefully  sucked 
up.  The  contents  of  the  pipette  are  then  blown  out  again  so 
that  a  better  mixture  of  all  the  elements  may  be  obtained.  The 
second  time  the  contents  of  the  pipette  are  carefully  blown  out 
on  to  three  glass  slides,  care  being  taken  that  the  drops  be 
equal  in  size.  The  slides  after  being  allowed  to  dry  in  the  air 
are  brought  for  half  an  hour  into  equal  parts  of  absolute  alcohol 
and  ether.  For  staining  Unna's  polychrome  mclhylene-blue 
solution  is  used,  a  few  drops  being  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
specimen  for  ten  minutes,  being  then  washed  off  witli  distilled 
water;  the  slides  arc  tht-n  passed  through  alcohol  and  xylol, 
ajid  the  specimen  is  mounted  in  balsam  with  a  thin  cover-glass. 
Ravaut'  differentiates  between  a  decided  reaction  {grosse 
riaction)  when  from  20  to  150  cell  elements  arc  found  in  the  ^ 
field  of  the  oil  immersion,  a  moderate  reaction  (^reaction  mo^fl 
enn£)  when  from  7  to  20,  a  su^estive  reaction  (^reaction  dis- 
crete) when  from  4  to  6,  and  a  negative  reaction  {reaction 
nuile)  when  only  2  or  3  lymphocytes  occur  in  each  field.  Ac- 
cording to  Sicard,  with  a  Leitz  objective  No.  7,  giving  a  mag- ! 
nification  of  from  300  to  400  times,  the  presence  of  3  or  4 
lymphocytes  in  the  field  may  be  regarded  as  normal.  In  some 
pathological  cases,  however,  a  great  increase  in  their  number 
is  observed.  In  many  instances  the  cells  having  a  pale-blue 
nucleus  somewhat  larger  than  that  of  the  lymphocyte,  with 
granular  masses  in  Ilie  body  and  showing  a  tendency  to  stain  a 
reddish  tinge,  arc  noted.    Morphologically  these  elements  re- 

*Die  Bcdeuinng  der  Luonbalpunktion  fiir  die  Psycbiatrie.  CcnualbL 
f.  Nervenhcillc  u.  Psych.,  April,  1904. 

*Lc  Liquidc  c^phalofachidicn  dcs  syphilitiqiici  en  pinodc  secondaire. 
Arnalcs  dr  Dcnraiologie  «t  dc  S}'philigrsphie,  4  s^ric,  toTne  tv,  p.  537. 
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e  mast-cells,  and  Meyer  is  inclined  to  regard  them  as 
mononuclear  leucocytes.  A  lymphocytosis  of  varying 
degrees  has  been  noted  in  dementia  paralytica,  tabes,  tuber- 
culous meningitis,  chronic  alcoholism,  and  in  all  diseases  in 
which  there  is  an  involvement  of  the  meninges.  In  some  of 
Nissl's  cases  polynuclcar  leucocytes  were  seen,  but  their  signif- 
icance is  not  clear.  It  is  important  to  note  that  tlie  cellular  ele- 
ments in  the  spinal  fluid  vary  considerably,  and  that  at  the  first 
and  second  puncture  it  may  lie  impossible  to  demonstrate  the 
presence  of  lymphocytes,  whereas  on  a  third  occasion  a  num- 
ber of  cells  may  be  found.  The  procedure  is  indicated  in  all 
doubtful  cases,  especially  when  it  is  necessary  to  differ- 
entiate between  functional  and  organic  disorders,  although  the 
exact  significance  of  the  findings  cannot  as  yet  be  clearly  de- 
fined. 

For  the  estimation  of  the  pressure  of  the  spinal  fluid  many 
methcKis  of  procedure  have  been  employed,  but  the  results 
SO  far  obtained  do  not  permit  of  the  formation  of  a  deifinite 
opinion.  Considerable  differences  have  been  frequently  noted 
depending  upon  whether  the  patient  occupies  the  recumbent 
or  the  sitting  posturt  At  present  very  little  is  known  regard- 
ing the  secretion  or  circulation  of  the  spinal  fluid.  As  regards 
the  importance  of  the  results  to  be  obtained  from  chemical 
analyses  opinions  vary  widely.  Thus  Schacffcr  holds  that  the 
increase  of  albuminous  constituents,  so  frequently  noted,  is 
directly  due  to  inflammatory  changes  in  the  meninges  and  not, 
as  others  believe,  the  result  of  similar  changes  in  the  nervous 
system  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  For  a  detailed  account  of 
the  results  of  the  chemical  analyses  the  reader  is  referred  to  tlie 
vroric  of  Guillain  and  Parant  *  as  well  as  that  of  Coriat* 


'  Stir  la  presence  d'albumtnes  coagulables  par  la  chaletir  dans  de  liquide 
cephalorachidien  des  paralytiqucs  gcnemux.  Rcvuc  Ncurologique,  Ko.  5, 
3D  Avril,  rgoj. 

'The  Chemical  Findings  in  ihc  Cerebrospinal  Fluid  and  C«n(ra!  Ncr- 
us  SjrsicRt  in  Various  Menial  Diseases.    The  American  Journ.  oi  In- 
suiity,  1904,  vol.  1x,  No.  4. 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  CASES  OF  ALIENATION  * 


During  the  nineteenth  century  marvellous  changes  took 
place  in  the  methods  of  caring  for  and  treating  cases  of 
alienation.  The  removal  of  the  insane  from  dungeons,  through 
tlie  exertions  of  Pinel,  markecl  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch 
in  psychiatry;  but  no  less  important  was  the  second  era,  her- 
alded hy  the  introduction  into  psychiatry  of  modem  clinical 
methods  and  the  establishment  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  par- 
ticularly in  Germany,  of  fully  equipped  hospitals  for  tlie  insane 
closely  affiliated  with  the  universities.  In  the  older  institutions 
the  dominant  idea  in  the  plan  of  organixation  had  regard  merely 
to  the  detention  of  the  patients,  and  it  is  in  this  respect  that  the 
modem  hospital  for  the  insane  shows  a  radical  divergence. 
Within  the  last  thirty  years  as  remarkable  a  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane  as  in  the  improvement  of 
surgical  methods.  Unfortunately,  in  institutions  in  the  United 
States,  with  few  exceptions,  the  detention  character  is  still 
primarj-,  and  opportunities  for  successfully  treating  patients  are 
still  few  and  incomplete,  inasmuch  as  the  existing  organization 
and  imperfect  equipment  do  not  make  it  possible  to  give  them 
the  benefit  of  the  best  medical  skill.  Nor  will  this  defect  be 
remedied  until  we  in  this  country  have  learned  to  appreciate  that 
proficiency  in  psychiatry  can  be  obtained  only  in  institutions  in 
whicli  the  interest  of  the  alienist  in  his  profession  is  kept  alive 
by  abundant  facilities  for  study  and  his  energy  is  stimulated  by 
the  presence  of  students  for  whose  training  he  is  responsible. 
The  establishment  of  psychiatrical  hospitals  in  close  proximity 
to  other  university  clinics  affords  the  only  possible  solution  of 
the  fundamental  problems  with  which  we  arc  now  confronted 

'A  System  of  Physiologic  Thcrapeulics,  vol.  viJi — Rest;  Mentiil 
Therapeutics — Suggestion,  by  Francis  X.  Dcrcum.  Fhil^,  190}.  GutpUt. 
A.:  Die  Bchandlung  Geiitok ranker.    Stuitgan,  1903. 
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l  tht  manifold  advantages  to  be  obtained  in  this  way 
e  deserving  of  special  mention  here:  (i)  only  in  this 
way  can  we  command  a  supply  of  alienists  thoroughly  com- 
petent to  practise  and  teach  their  specialty;  (2)  only  wheii 
every  medical  student  is  given  the  opportunity  under  competent 
supervision  to  observe  and  become  acquainted  with  the  various 
clinical  phases  of  insanity  con  we  hope  that  the  general  prac- 
titioner will  finally  become  s\ifiicicntly  educated  along  these 
lines  to  recognize  the  development  of  alienation  in  its  earliest 
stages. — the  period  when  the  best  results  may  be  hoped  for  in 
combating  the  ravages  of  this  scourge.  Tliere  is  no  branch  of 
medicine  in  which  tlie  ounce  of  prevention  is  of  greater  value. 
Many  cases  which  now  become  hopelessly  chronic,  if  the  diag- 
nosis were  made  earlier  in  the  disease  and  the  proper  condi- 
tions for  treating  the  patient  were  provided,  might  readily  be 
lured. 

Prophylactic  Measures. — fn  the  section  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  the  etiolog)'  of  insanity  sufiident  has  been  said  to 
indicate  what  measures  may  be  instituted  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  alienation.  Although  various  factors  concerned  in  the  trans- 
mission of  normal  or  abnormal  mental  qualities  are  still  very 
imperfectly  understood,  common-sense  and  experience  justify 
us  in  maintaining  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  it  is  better 
that  individuals  who  have  shown  signs  of  mental  aberration 
luld  not  marry.  Hence  it  follows  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant reasons  for  making  ample  provision  in  every  com^ 
munity  for  the  care  of  the  insane  is  to  deprive  individuals  who 
are  bereft  of  reason  of  tlie  opportunity  to  propagate  their  kind. 
The  actual  encouragement  sometimes  given  by  physicians  to 
those  who  arc  physically  and  mentally  imfit  to  marry  and  the 
public  indifference  to  the  necessity  of  restraining  epileptics  and 
those  who  are  mentally  defective  from  having  children  arc  a 
serious  menace  to  society.  Only  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  conditions  that  prevail  in  the  higher  as  well  as  in  the  lower 
classes  fully  realize  the  important  sociologic  bearing  of  this 
problem.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  many  of  the  vagabonds  and 
mps  who  are  prone  to  indulge  their  sexual  impulses  pro- 
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miscuously  are  subject  to  various  forms  of  alienation,  it  having 
been  estimated  that  in  Germany  at  least  15  per  cent,  of  this 
class  were  insane'  But  although  it  is  desirable  for  the  good  of  ■ 
the  community  that  only  individuals  who  are  mentally  sound  ^ 
should  propagate  their  kind,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that 
the  passage  of  laws  similar  to  the  one  enacted  in  Minnesota  will 
to  any  degree  regulate  or  do  away  ivith  the  possibility  of  mar- 
riages among  those  who  are  mentally  defective.  Hence  we  are 
left  with  only  two  methods  by  which  these  dangers  can  be  met, 
— namely,  ample  provision  for  these  poor  unfortunates  in  in- 
stitutions or,  if  they  be  left  at  large,  castration. 

Whenever  an  individual  presents  symptoms  that  in  any 
way  suggest  the  possible  outbreak  of  an  attack  of  alienation 
which  might  be  fraught  with  danger  to  himself  or  the  com- 
munity, he  should  immediately  be  kept  under  constant  observa- 
tion  until  the  phj-sician  has  been  able  to  establish  at  least  a  ten-  ^ 
tatlvc  diagnosis;  but  this  can  be  satisfactorily  and  quickly 
accomphshcr]  only  in  cities  where  reception  hospitals  have  been 
established.  In  communities  where  such  institutions  do  not 
exist,  it  remains  for  us  to  do  the  next  best  thing,  and  at  once 
remove  him  to  an  asylum,  where  he  can  be  under  constant 
observation  until  further  developments  occur.  Not  only  is  this 
step  necessary  to  prevent  any  rlisastrou.>i  results  to  otliers,  but 
it  is  the  one  which  will  best  serve  the  interests  of  the  patient 
In  properly  constructed  and  fully  equipped  hospitals  for  the 
insane  even  the  milder  cases  of  alienation  have  a  far  better 
chance  for  a  rapid  recovery,  and  experience  has  shown  thstfl 
mental  depression  always  tends  to  deepen  and  excitement  to  be 
exaggerated  when  the  patient  is  surrounded  by  individuals  or 
by  objects  with  which  he  has  been  familiar.  Unfortunately,  a 
misguided  sense  of  kindness  and  the  fear  of  damaging  the 
reputation  of  a  respectable  family  often  lead  to  a  temporizing 
policy,  and  the  patient  is  kept  at  home  until  all  hope  of  recovery 
has  vanished,  while  in  the  end  the  family  in  no  wise  escapes  th«| 


•Wilnianni.  Karl:    I>ie   Paychoscn  der  LandMrcichcr. 
Kcrvcnheilk.  u.  Psych.,  ttjoa,  Bd.  icii,  xxv.  Jalirfang. 
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terrible  slur.  Against  such  sentimentality  the  physician  who 
understands  anything  about  insanity  and  who  has  the  real  in- 
Itercst  of  his  client  at  heart  %vi!l  sternly  set  his  face.  Not  but 
hat  we  must  confess  that  the  prejudices  which  we  have  to 
overcome  are  not  wholly  unjustifiable,  inasmuch  as  the  majority 
of  institutions  in  the  United  States  arc  poorly  adapted  to  care 
for  the  incipient  and  curable  types  of  alienation.  And  although 
we  may  be  convinced  that  even  an  imperfect  institution  can 
oflfer  better  results  than  the  home  in  the  majority  of  these  cases, 
we  should  never  rest  until  the  public  has  been  convinced  that 
the  best  will  in  the  end  prove  not  only  to  be  the  most  humane. 
but  also  the  most  economical. 

As  soon  as  the  patient  is  within  the  hospital,  if  the  symp- 
toms are  acute  or  subacute  in  character,  the  bed  treatment 
should  at  once  be  instituted.  This  rule  applies  also  to  the 
acute  exacerbations  occurring  during  the  course  of  a  chronic 
psychosis.  This  mcthcnl  of  treatment,  to  be  successful,  necessi- 
tates all  the  adjuncts  of  the  modern  hospital, — trained  nurses, 
facilities  for  bathing  and  other  hydrotherapjeutic  measures, 
massage,  electricity,  diet,  etc.. — and  tlie  apparent  lack  of  success 
derived  from  it  must  often  be  attributed  to  tlie  fact  that  it  is 
attempted  in  institutions  that  are  in  the  transition  period  be- 
tween the  asylum  and  the  hospital  and  therefore  are  ill  adapted 
to  carry  out  all  the  various  procedures  necessary.  The  means 
used  to  quiet  excited  patients  next  demand  consideration. 
In  the  modem  hospital  for  the  insane  the  strait-jacket  and 
camisole,  cxcqil  in  very  rare  cases,  "  belong  in  the  garret," 
and  the  frequent  resort  to  these  mechanical  forms  of  restraint 
':is  an  indication  of  the  existence  of  two  pernicious  conditions: 
(l)a  lack  of  proper  bathing  facilities;  (2)  an  insuflicient 
number  of  nurses.  In  institutions  which  are  not  properly 
equipped  for  the  carrying  out  of  hydrotherapy  mechanical 
restraint  often  becomes  a  necessity.  The  sheet  or  camisole  may 
then  be  employed  with  considerable  advantage  to  the  sufferer, 
as  nearly  every  insane  patient  soon  realizes  that  it  i.s  useless  to 
attempt  to  free  himself  and  get  out  of  bed.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  excited  patient  is  simply  allowed  to  go  on  struggling 
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with  two  or  even  three  nurses,  violent  motor  restlessness  may 
be  kept  up  unintemiptedly  for  hours  until  both  patient  and 
nurses  arc  utterly  exhausted. 

The  importance  of  the  continuous  rest  in  bed  for  patients 
suffering  from  acute  or  subacute  forma  of  alienation  can  hardly 
be  overestimated,  This  measure,  however,  cannot  be  success- 
fully carried  out  without  the  aid  of  physicians  and  nurses  who 
have  been  specially  trained  not  only  in  the  care  of  the  insane,  but 
also  in  the  wards  of  a  general  hospital,  and  have  a  thorougb 
practical  knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  so-called  rest-cure. 
In  the  first  place,  unless  the  patient  is  carefully  tended  by  a 
skilful  nurse,  l>ed-sores  are  apt  to  develop.  This  complication 
can  be  obviated  by  bathing,  strict  attention  to  cleanliness,  the 
removal  of  all  possible  sources  of  pressure,  by  change  of  posi- 
tion, and  by  immediate  attention  to  small  excoriations  as  soon 
as  they  appear.  In  nearly  all  instances  tlie  monotony  may  be 
broken  by  the  institution  of  various  hydrotherapeutic  measures. 

No  definite  time  can  be  dogmatically  prescribed  during 
which  the  patient  should  lie  kept  in  bed.  The  physician's  com- 
mon-sense and  experience  must  be  the  guide  in  all  such  matters. 
As  a  rule,  pntients  who  have  lost  weight  and  are  anxmic  should 
be  kept  in  bed  until  they  have  shown  a  very  decided  improvement 
in  their  general  condition.  In  the  milder  cases  it  is  sufficient  to 
keep  the  patient  in  bed  for  a  week  or  ten  days;  whereas  in  the 
severer  cases  two  or  three  months  arc  necessary  in  order  to 
derive  the  most  satisfactory  results  from  the  treatment.  When 
the  proper  time  comes  the  bed  treatment  may  l)e  gradually 
broken  by  short  periods  during  which  the  patient  is  allowed  to 
sit  up.  Gradually  various  forms  of  exercise,  such  as  are  re- 
ferred to  later,  may  be  introduced.  For  a  more  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  rest-cure  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  publications  of 
Weir  Mitchell,  which  created  a  new  epoch  in  the  treatment  of 
nervous  and  mental  diseases,  as  well  as  to  Dcrcum's  excellent 
account  of  the  metliods.'    Under  no  circumstances  should  the 
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leot  be  kept  continuously  in  bed  unless  he  can  be  under  the 
constant  supervision  of  a  well-trained  nurse.  The  monotony  of 
the  rest  in  bed  should  be  relieved  by  baths,  packs,  massage, 
passive  or  active  movements,  and  in  the  milder  cases  or  during 
die  periods  of  convalescence  by  the  nurse  reading  aloud  or 
occupying  the  patient's  attention  by  some  pleasant  and  not  too 
stimulating  form  of  mental  occupation. 

HvDaoTHERApv.* — The  good  effects  to  be  derived  from 
appropriate  hydrotherapeutic  measures  in  the  treatment  of  cases 
of  alienation  are  becoming  more  and  more  appreciated  every 
ly.  Among  the  more  important  of  these  procedures  is  the 
warm  bath.  The  water  should  be  at  a  temperature  of  from  34" 
to  36°  C  The  tub  should  be  placed  in  a  room  in  the  isolating 
ward  especially  prepared  for  the  purpose,  or  a  portable  tub 
which  can  be  moved  about  from  one  room  to  another  may  be 
employed.  There  should  be  sufficient  w.iter  in  it  to  afford  a 
considerable  degree  of  buoyancy,  so  that  there  is  little,  if  any, 
pressure  upon  the  various  parts  of  the  body  and  limbs.  If  nec- 
essary, one  or  more  nihber  air-cushions  may  be  introduced  to 
help  to  sustain  the  weight.  A  canvas  sheet  may  be  stretched 
over  the  tub,  great  care  being  taken  in  cases  of  excitement  or  of 
marked  mental  depression  that  the  patient  shall  have  no  chance 
of  strangling  himself  by  means  of  the  edge  of  the  sheet.  In- 
piess  and  egress  of  the  water  supply  for  the  portable  tubs  may 
be  secure<l  by  means  of  a  long  hose  carried  to  the  nearest  bath- 
FOOfn.  As  a  rule,  the  first  bath  should  last  from  fifteen  minutes 
to  one  hour.  In  many  cases  this  wilt  he  sufl'icJent  to  lessen 
motor  restlessness  and  to  exert  a  beneficial  reflex  influence  upon 
the  states  of  anxiety,  but  the  submersion  may  be  prolonged  for 
several  hours  or  the  patient  kept  continuously  in  tlie  tub  for  one 
or  more  days.  Many  excited  patients  become  quickly  accus- 
tomed to  the  water  and  after  a  few  minutes  do  not  offer  any 
objection  to  the  continuance  of  the  bath.     In  each  case  it  is 
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better  that  a  phyMcian  should  be  present  while  the  first  bath  is 
being  given  in  order  that  the  effects  upon  the  mental  and 
physical  state  of  the  patient  may  be  carefully  noted.  After  the 
patient  is  taken  from  the  tub  he  slioiild  be  carefully  dried  and 
put  to  bed,  and  in  the  majority  of  acute  cases  kei)t  there  until  the 
next  bath  is  given.  When  for  various  reasons  it  is  impossible 
or  inadvisable  on  account  of  a  weak  heart,  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage, etc,  to  give  a  tub-bath,  warm  packs  may  be  tried.  This 
procedure  is  carried  out  as  follows:  A  rubber  blanket  having 
been  placed  under  the  patient,  he  is  wrapped  in  a  wann  wet 
sheet  and  then  covered  over  with  a  woollen  blanket.  At 
intervals  the  blanket  is  removed  for  a  few  moments  and  tiK 
sheet  moistened  with  warm  water.  This  method  of  treatment 
will  often  he  found  to  be  very  beneficial  in  cases  of  acute 
alcoholic  delirium  as  well  as  the  mild  forms  of  insomnia  and 
hypomaniacal  states.  Sometimes  it  is  advisable  to  give  only 
one  tub-bath  in  the  twenty-four  hours  and  supplement  this  with 
warm  packs  every  four  or  six  hours.  Cold  baths  and  col3  packs, 
as  a  rale,  are  of  no  service  or  e\'en  may  be  very  deleterious  in 
states  of  excitement,  but  later  may  be  used  with  considerable 
advantage  in  hypochondriasis  and  mild  states  of  depression. 
The  prolonged  warm  baths  are  particularly  useful  in  the  ex- 
cited stage  of  paresis  as  well  as  in  that  of  manic-depressive 
insanity,  collapse  deliriimi.  amentia,  and  Korsakow's  s>'ndromc 
Alter  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  the  beneficial  effects 
of  baths  in  the  treatment  of  protracted  cases  of  maniacal  excite- 
ment as  compared  with  those  obtained  from  the  use  of  drugs." 
it  can  not  be  denied  that  any  properly  conducted  hydrothera- 
peutic  regime  makes  very  considerable  demands  upon  the  time 
and  energies  of  the  nurses  and  attendants,  but  so  far  as  its 
value  in  the  treatment  of  various  mental  conditions  is  concerned 
experience  has  shown  that  from  its  employment  many  patients 
will  derive  benefits  which  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to 
obtain  by  any  other  means  at  our  disposal. 

'Alter,  W.:  Vcrsucbc  mit  ccllcnloscr  Bchandluns  und  bydrothcni* 
peulischen  Massnahmen.  Crniratbl.  f.  Ncrvenhnlk.  u.  Psych.,  igoz, 
Mirz,  N.  F.,  Bd.  xv,  xxv.  Jahrgang. 
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Massage  is  a  very  important  adjunct  in  the  treatment  of 
certain  forms  of  alienation,  such  as  psychasthenia,  neuras- 
thenia, hysteria,  the  milder  stages  of  manic-depressive  insanity, 
particularly  the  period  of  depression,  and  during  convalescence 
from  all  the  more  acute  psydioses.  Nr>l  only  is  it  indicated 
during  periods  of  mcnta!  depreswion,  but  it  often  proves  dis- 
tinctly beneficial  in  certain  of  the  very  mild  maniacal  states. 
Instead  of  forcing  patients  who  are  mentally  depressed  to 
exert  themselves  or  to  expend  any  little  energy  they  may  have 
accumulated  in  getting  out  of  bed  and  taking  walks,  it  is  far 
better  that  tliey  should  he  kept  flat  on  their  backs  and  exercise 
administered  to  them  in  the  form  of  massage  or  passive  move- 
ments. This  may  be  given  once  or  twice  a  day  according  to 
the  indications  in  the  particular  case.  The  reactions  of  patients 
vary  considerably,  and  sometimes  it  is  found  desirable  to  give 
the  massage  in  the  morning,  at  other  times  at  night,  while  many 
patients  can  take  it  twice  a  day,  morning  and  night,  with  bene- 
fit. In  any  case  the  degree  of  force  used  and  the  duration  of 
each  treatment  depend  very  largely  upon  the  condition  of  the 
patient. 

Various  gyfnnastic  exercises  in  the  form  of  the  so-called 
German  or  Swedi.ih  movements  can  often  be  employed  with 
great  benefit.  The  former  are  generally  a  variety  of  simple 
active  movements  somewhat  similar  to  those  frequently  tau^t 
itj  the  schools.  In  some  cases  the  patients  may  be  allowed  to 
hold  in  their  hands  slicks  or  tight  dumb-bells  while  carrying  out 
the  exercises.  The  latter  are  a  variety  of  more  complicated 
movements,  a  description  of  which  wdl  be  found  in  special 
hand-booJcs.  Many  of  these  forms  of  exercise  are  indicated 
when  the  patient  is  up  and  about  the  wards,  and  some  of  the 
milder  forms  may  be  tried  while  he  is  still  in  bed.  They  are 
particularly  valuable  when  the  individual  is  just  entering  upon 
the  stage  of  convalescence  and  when  it  is  desirable  that  only  a 
certain  amount  of  physical  exercise  should  be  taken  without 
materially  increasing  his  sense  of  effort.  Under  supervision 
the  patient  is  allowed  to  execute  a  number  of  movements,  such 
as  raising  and  elevating  the  arms  or  legs,  care  being  taken 
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not  to  overtax  his  strength.  In  this  way  many  of  the  muscles 
arc  brought  into  play  before  the  time  comes  at  which  walking 
should  be  attempted.  V.  Bechtcrew  "  for  several  years  has 
successfully  carried  out  this  practice  of  having  patients  who 
were  feeble  or  who  were  afflicted  with  various  forms  offl 
paralyses  taught  to  execute  a  series  of  movements  while 
in  the  full-batli.  In  some  instances  where  the  active  move- 
ments can  not  be  successfully  carried  out,  the  nurse  or 
attendant  may  use  the  various  passive  movements.  Sucli 
practices  are  of  great  use  not  only  for  the  physical  effect  that 
-tliey  have  upon  the  patient  in  stimulating  the  circulation,  but  _ 
also  for  the  influence  exerted  upon  the  mental  condition,  sinctf 
they  aid  in  distracting  the  patient's  attention  from  himself  and 
in  keeping  his  mind  more  or  less  occupied.  As  an  adjunct  to 
the  means  already  indicated  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  air  is  all- 
important.  Nothing  can  he  worse  for  patients  than  the  tem- 
perature of  the  wards  through  which  one  frequently  has  to  pass, 
particularly  in  the  institutions  where  steam  heat  is  employed 
In  fact,  in  not  a  few  of  our  insane  asylums  not  only  tlie  patients 
themselves,  but  the  attendants  and  members  of  the  medical  staff, 
have  been  known  to  suffer  severely  from  the  close,  impure,  and 
overheatefl  atmosphere  in  which  they  have  to  spend  so  large 
a  portion  of  their  time.  For  a  certain  part  of  evcrj*  day,  par-H 
ticularly  when  the  sun  is  shining,  even  in  cold  weather,  bed 
patients  should  be  well  protected  with  a  sufficiency  of  coverings 
and  two  or  three  times  a  day  the  windows  in  the  ward  should 
be  opened  wide  for  several  minutes.  Patients  suffering  from 
mental  depression,  when  the  motor  restlessness  is  not  marked. — 
or,  in  fact,  in  a  variety  of  other  conditions  where  there  is  little 
or  no  excitement, — may  l>e  wheeled  out-of-doors  in  bed  and  left 
there  under  the  supervision  of  an  attendant  for  several  hours. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  whereas  the  facilities  for  such 
treatment  exists  in  some  of  our  general  medical  hospitals,  they 
are  for  the  most  pari  lacking  in  the  institutions  to  which  acute 
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I  cases  are  consigned.  Nothing  can  be  more  strong'ly 
condemned  than  the  practice  of  allowing  anaimic.  sallow-Iook- 
jng  patients  to  remain  seated  in  their  rooms  or  in  the  corridors 
for  hours  at  a  time  without  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  whereas,  if 
proper  provision  were  made,  even  when  in  bed,  they  might  be 
kept  practically  out-of-doors,  and  when  able  could  be  kept  occu- 
ied  by  massage,  gymnastics,  and  the  aimisenients  indicated  in 
each  individual  case.  In  every  institution  for  the  insane,  before 
it  becomes  worthy  to  be  called  a  hospital,  in  addition  to  a 
rps  of  thoroughly  trained  nurses  there  should  be  ample  fa- 
cilities for  carrying  out  the  rest-cure  and  hydrotherapy  in 
all  its  details.  Moreover,  certain  of  the  attendants  should  be 
skilled  in  giving  massage,  and  there  should  be  at  least  one 
capable  of  giving  instruction  to  the  patients,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  physician,  in  various  gymnastic  exercises.  The 
apparatus  employed  need  not  be  elaborate  and  the  exercises 
could  be  carried  out  in  some  airy,  cheerful  room  set  apart  for 
that  purpose,  where  a  few  patients  could  be  taken  at  one  time. 
As  has  been  said,  for  acute  conditions  a  complete  or  some  modi- 
fied form  of  the  rest-cure  is  generally  indicated,  but  not  a  few 
patients,  particularly  those  afflicted  with  dementia  praicox,  seem 
be  greatly  benefited  by  more  or  less  severe  exercise  in  the 
air. 

Mental  Treatment. — Not  so  very  long  ago  many 
articles  were  published  dealing  with  what  was  termed  the  "  men- 
tal treatment"  of  different  forms  of  alienation.  Undoubtedly 
many  insane  patients  are  particularly  susceptible  to  suggestion, 
and  we  have  already  pointed  out  that  much  of  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  massage,  hydrotherapy,  and  gj-mnaslics  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  patient's  attention  is  diverted  by  what 
is  being  done  for  him,  and  in  this  way  his  mind  is  stimulated 
dually  to  more  normal  action.  Undoubtedly  a  few  cases  of 
alienation,  particularly  certain  hysterical  states,  are  temporarily 
improved  by  an  artificially  obtained  hypnotism,  but  that  per- 
manent beneficial  results  arc  ever  brought  about  by  this  form  of 
eatment  is  highly  improbable,  and  the  general  consensus  of 
inion  is  against  its  employment  in  institutions. 
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The  altitude  of  the  alienist  towards  his  patients  is  ven- 
important.  He  should  always  tell  them  the  truth  and  should 
convince  them  tlut  his  conduct  towards  them  is  always  straight- 
forward. If  the  phy.sician  is  once  found  to  have  practised  any 
form  of  deception,  no  matter  Tiow  excellent  the  motive,  thefl 
patient  will  never  regain  the  confidence  in  him  which  is  abso-  ~ 
lutely  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  any  good  results. 
The  higher  the  intellectual  state  of  the  patient  previous  to  the 
attack  of  alienation,  the  more  necessary  does  it  become  that  the 
medical  attendant  should  be  interested  even  to  the  point  of 
enthusiasm  in  all  that  pertains  to  his  profession.  Practical  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  many  of  the  more  intelligent  patients 
are  quick  to  note  the  mental  inertia  and  lack  of  scientific  interest 
on  the  part  of  medical  officers  of  hospitals  for  the  insane.  Dur- 
ing convalescence  the  patient  should  be  very  carefully  watched 
by  the  nurses  and  physicians  in  order  that  the  first  signs  of  a 
relapse  may  be  detected  and  met  by  proper  treatment.  Only 
exceptionally  should  he  be  permitted  to  see  members  of  his  own 
family  or  friends,  as  such  interviews  are  frequently  followed  by 
a  renewal  of  the  symptoms.  The  physical  condition  should  be 
carefully  noted,  and  in  all  hospitals  regular  cliarts  of  the  bodily 
weight  should  l)e  kept  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  be  readily 
consulted  by  the  physician  on  his  daily  rounds.  In  manic- 
depressive  insanitj*.  or  the  acute  psychoses  more  particularly, 
the  rise  or  fall  in  bodily  weight  is  of  very  great  signiftcance  k 
the  prognosis. 

A  few  more  specific  suggestions  regarding  the  treatment] 
of  cases  of  acute  or  subacute  excitement  as  well  as  of  depression 
may  not  be  out  of  place  here.    When  individuals  are  maniacal  ^ 
it  is  nothing  less  than  inhuman  to  merely  confine  them  in  af 
single  room  about  which  they  are  allowed  to  roam  like  wild 
animals.    They  should  be  kept  cither  in  bed  or  in  the  prolonged 
bath.    The  latter  may  be  given  immediately  upon  admission, 
if  the  patient  is  not  too  excited  or  in  too  exhausted  a  conditioa  ■ 
In  all  forms  of  excitement  the  patients  are  frequently  consti- 
pated— a  condition  that  may  be  relieved  by  the  administration 
of  various  remedies,  preferably  calomel,  castor  oil,  or  croton  oil] 
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gfivcn  by  the  mouth.  Unless  some  contraindication  exists, 
the  bowels  should  be  moved  as  soon  as  the  patient  comes  to  the 
hospital.  Steps  should  also  be  taken  against  too  long  a  reten- 
tion of  the  urine.  When  the  water  is  not  passed  at  the  proper 
inter\-als,  warm  wet  cloths  should  be  applied  over  the  region  of 
the  bladder,  or  warm  sitz-baths  shoiild  be  tried.  Sometimes 
the  urine  may  be  gently  expressed  from  the  bladder  by  means 
of  an  abdominal  manipulation  similar  to  tliat  employed  in  the 
removal  of  the  placenta.  On  account  of  tlic  danger  of  septic 
infection  catheterization  should  be  employed  only  as  a  last 
resort-  If  instnimental  relief  becomes  necessary,  the  strictest 
aseptic  precautions  should  always  be  taken,  and  if  it  becomes 
necessary  to  frequently  repeat  the  operation,  urotropin,  0.5 
gramme  two  or  three  times  a  day,  or  from  three  to  ten  drops 
of  turpentine  may  lie  given.^ 

Isolation  is  indicated  not  only  in  cases  of  acute  excitement, 
but  also  in  profound  mental  depression.  Nothing  is  more  un- 
fortunate than  the  method  of  treatment  of  mental  deprcssiun 
so  often  adnpted  in  our  institutinns,  which  allows  tlie  patients 
during  the  periods  of  deepest  depression  to  associate  with  other 
insane  individuals,  and. instead  of  keeping  tliem  in  bed  often 
compels  them  to  get  up  and  walk  about  the  wards.  This  is 
quite  analogous  to  the  treatment  of  sucli  cases  so  often  pre- 
scribed through  ignorance  by  the  general  practitioner,  who 
advises  patients  afflicted  with  mental  depression  to  travel.  On 
the  contrary,  all  such  patients  should  be  isolated  and  kept  in  bed, 
and  they  should  be  seen  only  by  the  physician  and  nurses  and 
not  allowed  to  interview  members  of  their  family.  In  many 
f  the  French  hospitals  hysterical  and  other  excited  patients 
rcquently  have  their  beds  completely  surrounded  by  a  canopy 
or  tent  formed  of  sheets  supported  by  an  iron  framework.  The 
patient  is  permitted  to  raise  the  sheet  only  upon  the  approach 
of  the  physician  or  nurse,  and  in  this  way  can  be  kept  com- 
pletely isolated  for  days  at  a  time.     Intelligent  patients  who 
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have  passed  throug'h  periods  of  severe  mental  depression  dur- 
ing convalescence  frequently  complain  that  nothing  intensified 
their  suffering  so  much  as  to  be  urged  to  occupy  tliemselves 
or  to  be  driven  to  try  and  divert  their  attention  frotn  tlieir 
own  troubles,  or  in  any  way  to  contrast  their  condition  with 
that  of  i)eople  about  them.  In  fact,  they  feel  that  to  expend 
what  little  energj-  they  may  have  possessed  in  trying  to  re- 
spond to  external  stimuli  could  only  result  in  harm.  Thus, 
for  example,  one  of  our  patients  declared  that  whereas  the 
most  detailed  and  elaborate  observation  of  the  physician  in 
no  way  fatigued  or  annoyed  him.  inasmuch  as  it  made  him  feel 
more  certain  that  every  effort  was  being  made  to  restore  hint 
to  health,  at  the  same  time  bis  feelings  of  depression  were 
rendered  much  worse  by  any  attempt  to  force  him  to  exert  him* 
self.  The  more  acute  the  mental  depression  the  more  impera- 
tive the  indication  for  perfect  rest  in  bed. 

In  all  forms  of  acute  alienation  the  diet  is  of  great  im- 
portance, and  ill  every  hospital  there  must  be  a  diet  kitchen  and 
an  instructor  thoroughly  trained  in  the  preparation  of  food. 
Until  the  phyjiician  becomes  acquainted  with  a  case  and  sees 
how  the  patient  will  respond  to  treatment  a  fluid  diet  is  indi- 
cated. ."Vs  a  rule,  about  six  ounces  of  milk  every  two  or  three 
hours  will  be  sufficient ;  but  in  some  rare  instances  where  the  M 
digestive  disturbances  are  marked  very  small  quantities  sliould 
be  given  every  hour  tor  a  short  time.  If  the  milk  is  not  well 
tolerated,  eggs,  bouillon,  broths,  gruels,  the  various  wheat 
preparations,  or  rice  may  be  tried.  It  is  of  great  importance  that 
patients  should  drink  plenty  of  water,  either  plain  or  aerated. 
Even  when  only  fluid  substances  are  being  administered  it  is 
important  that  several  glasses  of  water  be  taken  every  day.  In  ■ 
many  instances  the  patient,  particularly  the  sufferer  from  hallu- 
cinations or  illusions,  will  refuse  nourishment  in  all  forms,  but 
by  dint  of  tact  and  kindness  the  nurse  or  attendant  will  often 
be  able  to  overcome  his  objections.  Whenever  it  can  possibly 
be  avoided,  it  is  undesirable  to  arouse  the  antagonism  of  the 
patient  by  peremptory  commands.  In  some  instances  where 
nourishment  is  not  inmicdiatcly  indicated  the  patient  may  be 
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Ilowed  to  go  for  several  hours,  after  which  it  will  often  be 
found  that  his  objections  have  disappeared  ani3  some  form  of 
H^ood  is  taken  gladly.  In  some  cases  when  the  patient  can  be 
tnisted,  if  the  food  is  put  within  his  reacii  and  the  nurse  leaves 
the  room,  he  will  take  it  when  he  finds  himself  unobserved. 
Great  caution,  however,  should  be  exercised  in  leaving  patients 
alone.  Either  the  motor  restlessness  or  psychomotor  retarda- 
tion may  be  great  enough  to  interfere  with  the  taking  of  food. 
In  these  cases,  as  well  as  in  those  in  which  the  refusal  to  take 
food  is  tlic  result  of  some  delusion,  forced  feeding  must  be 
resorted  to.  When  this  procedure  is  necessary  the  patient  is 
made  to  sit  up  in  bed  in  order  to  avoid  regurgitation  or  vomit- 
ing. The  instruments  necessary  are  a  soft  rubber  sound  of 
about  70  centimetres  in  length  ami  from  .8  to  1.5  centimetres 
thick,  similar  to  a  Nelaton's  catheter.  For  varioiis  reasons  it  is 
preferable  tliat  the  outlet  of  the  sound  should  be  in  the  end  and 
not  in  the  sides,  but  if  one  with  lateral  openings  is  used  care 
should  be  taken  that  their  edges  are  smootli  In  the  majority  of 
the  cxdtcd  states  as  well  as  in  the  stupnrovis  cases  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  introduce  the  sound  through  the  mouth  without  the  use  of 
considerable  force,  which  is  ahvays  undesirable.  In  these  cases 
the  passage  through  one  or  other  of  the  nostrils  can  be  utilized. 
Only  mild  pressure  should  be  used  and  the  sound  should  never 
be  rotated,  as  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  is  delicate  and  can 
very  readily  be  injured.  As  ttie  sound  passes  the  pharynx  reflex 
gagging,  coughing,  or  an  excessive  flow  of  saliva  and  disturb- 
ances in  respiration  often  result.  Intense  reflex  coughing,  cya- 
nosis, and  difficult  breathing  usually  indicate  that  the  instrument 
has  been  passed  into  the  trachea,  and  in  such  cases  it  should  be 
at  once  withdrawn.  If  the  patient  be  made  to  bend  his  head 
slightly  forward,  not  only  the  flow  of  saliva  from  the  mouth, but 
also  the  opening  of  the  pharyngeal  passage  will  be  facilitated. 
If  too  great  haste  is  not  used,  the  reflexes  become  less  active  and 
permit  of  the  further  advancement  of  the  sound.  Very  ob- 
streporous  patients  are  sometimes  able  to  temporarily  prevent 
the  sound  from  passing  the  pharynx,  in  which  case  the  instru- 
lent  is  withdrawn  and  then  carefully  reintroduced.     When 
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the  sound  6natly  reaches  the  stomach  the  outer  end  is  attached 
to  a  glass  tube,  which  is  in  turn  connected  with  the  rubber 
inflator  (Politzer  bag)  or  Davidson's  syringe.  The  glass  tube 
and  syringe  should  be  fille<i  with  the  fluid  nourishment,  so  that 
as  little  air  as  possible  may  be  injected  into  the  stomach  wher 
the  bulb  is  squeezed.  As  soon  as  the  (ood  has  been  introduced 
into  the  stomach  the  sound  and  glass  tube  are  disconncctctl,  and 
the  former  is  withdrawn  slowly  until  the  end  is  through  Iht 
pliarynx,  when  it  may  be  more  quickly  removed  from  the  nose. 
In  unconscious  patients,  if  regurgitation  of  tlie  fluid  threatens, 
the  tube  should  at  once  be  withdrawn.  When  there  is  much 
tendency  to  vomiting  after  forced  feeding,  subcutaneous  iinfl 
jections  of  mor^ihin  or  the  admixture  nf  a  small  amount  of 
opium  with  the  fluid  introduced  through  the  catheter  gives 
satisfaclor>-  results.  Various  forms  of  fluid  nourishment  may 
be  adminislered  in  this  way,  and  experience  has  shown  that 
patients  may  be  kept  alive  in  this  manner  for  considerable 
periods  of  time.  Some  such  formula  as  the  following;  Milk, 
750  cubic  centimetres;  ^gs.  3;  sugar,  150  grammes,  may 
given  two  or  three  times  a  day.  In  some  instances  small  quar 
titles  of  lemon-juice  or  the  drugs  indicated  for  the  particular' 
case  may  be  mixed  with  the  fluid.  In  cases  of  hacnuphilia, 
haemoptysis,  weak  heart,  or  where  vomiting  might  prove  to  be  a 
source  of  danger  in  itself,  this  form  of  feeding  is  contra- 
indicated.  Nutritive  enemata  either  alone  or  as  an  adjunct  to 
otiier  forms  of  feeding  are  at  times  of  great  service.  These  are 
best  preceded  by  a  rectal  injection  of  lukewarm  water  to  which, 
when  necessary,  glycerin  or  olive  oil  has  been  added.  .A.fter 
the  lower  bowel  is  thoroughly  cleansed  an  opium  suppository 
may  be  introduced,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  or  half  an  hour  late 
the  nutritive  enema. 

Electrotherapy. — In  the  treatment  of  mental  cases! 
dectricity  is  not  of  very  great  value.     In  the  milder  forms 
depression,  neurasthenia,  or  hypochondriasis,  the  Holz  machine] 
may  be  used  with  some  benefit.    Occasionally  where  the  patient 
is  open  to  suggestion  temporary  beneficial  cfFccis  follow  the  use 
of  the  faradic  current.    The  local  paralyses  that  are  relieved] 
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hy  the  use  of  galvanism  are  of  neurological  rather  than  psy- 
chiatrical interest. 

Medicinal  Therapy. — With  the  exception  of  mercury  and 
the  Iodides  for  the  aiiielioration  of  some  of  the  milder  mental 
disturbances  dependent  upon  syphilis,  or  of  ciuitiine  in  cutting 
short  the  acute  delirium  associated  with  malaria,  and  the  thy- 
roid extract  in  myxoedema  and  cretinism,  we  possess  no  specific 
drugs  for  the  treatment  of  alienation. 

Opium  may  be  administered  in  various  forms  to  quiet  ex- 
cited patients  or  lessen  pain.  As  a  rule,  it  is  best  to  begin  with 
small  doses,  given  three  or  four  times  a  day  and  gradually  in- 
crease<I  if  necessary.  Many  of  the  mild  forms  of  excitement  or 
anxiety  quickly  respond  to  this  form  of  treatment. 

Comparatively  large  doses  of  opium  have  been  recom- 
mended by  Flechsig  in  the  treatment  of  mental  depression.  In 
the  more  chronic  cases,  however,  great  caution  is  necessary  in 
order  to  guard  against  ill  effects  from  the  drug  upon  the  gastro- 
intestinal tract.  Morphin  in  the  form  of  Magendie's  solu- 
tion in  doses  of  5  to  10  drops  may  be  substituted  for  opium, 
especially  when  subcutaneous  injections  are  employed.  Great 
care  mu&t  be  taken  that  during  the  stage  of  convalescence  the 
patient  does  not  become  an  hahitu^  of  the  drug. 

Hyoscin  is  serviceable  in  various  forms  of  acute  excite- 
ment, although  many  authors  object  to  its  use  when  the  mania- 
cal symptoms  are  very  marked.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  quiet 
the  patient  quickly,  so  that  the  transportation  to  the  hospital 
may  be  effected  at  once  and  with  as  Htlle  disturbance  as  possible. 
this  drug  is  very  useful.  Hyoscin  may  be  given  in  combination 
with  morphin. 

Scopolamin  (hydrobromate)  may  be  administered  by  the 
mouth  in  doses  of  from  one-two-hundredth  to  one-one-hun- 
dredth of  a  grain  {0003  to  .0006  gramme),  or  hypodermically 
in  doses  of  one-four-hundredth  to  one-two-hundredth  of  a 
grain  (.00015  to  .0003  gramme).  In  acute  stormy  deliriums 
this  drug,  if  given  with  great  care,  is  particularly  useful  in 
quieting  the  patients.  Many  authors  have  reported  instances 
of  delirium  following  the  use  of  hyoscin  and  scopolamin,  but 
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such  results  have  not  been  obsen'ed  at  llie  Sheppard  and  Enodt 
Pratt  Hospital .•    As  a  rule,  after  an  interval  of  half  an  hour 
following  the  administration  of  scopolamin  the  patient  falls 
into  a  quiet  sleep,  which  is  occasionally  preceded  by  a  dryness 
in  the  throat,  an  increased  sense  of  fatig:ue,  and  more  rarely 
slight  disturbances  in  coordination  of  movement.     If  the 
dose  is  not  successful,  another  may  be  administered  after  one 
two  hours,  but  a  third  dose  is  not,  as  a  rule,  either  indicated  or     , 
necessary.     This  drug  has  been  very  successfully  used  in  all  ■ 
forms  of  acute  excitement,  particularly  the  excited  periods     ■ 
belonging  to  manic-depressive  insanity,  paresis,  epilepsy,  acute  ^ 
delirium  due  to  alcohol  or  other  causes,  and  catatonia.    Some-  fl 
times  the  combination  of  scoptjlamin  with  morphin  seems  to 
exert  a  beneficial  effect.     The  drug  is  contraindicatcd  in  the 
presence  of  any  marked  cardiac  complication,  feeble  pulse,  or 
very  advanced   arterio-sclerotic  conditions.     No  cumulative  ■ 
effects  have  been  noticed.    Various  other  hypnotics  are  often     ' 
useful ;  aniyleiie  hydrate  in  doses  of  from  i  to  3  cubic  centi- 
metres (15  to  45  minims),  sulfonal  1  to  2  grammes  (15  to  30 
grains) ,  trional  1  to  2  grammes  ( 1 5  to  30  grains). 

Just  recently  veronal  has  attracted  considerable  attention., 
A  single  dose  of  0.5  to  l.o,  or  cxceptiunaily  1.5  to  3  grammeS) 
may  be  given  in  hot  water,  tea,  or  cofTec.  It  is  said  to 
act  within  from  thirty  minutes  to  one  hour.  No  bad  after- 
effects have  been  noted  except  in  seven  cases  reported  by 
Fischer,"  in  which  there  was  an  unpleasant  feeling  in  the  head, 
somnolence,  and  in  one  case  nausea  and  vomiting.  Abraham,**  ■ 
who  tried  the  drug  extensively  in  the  excited  periods  of  de-  > 
mentia  paralytica,  was  not  favorably  impressed  with  the  results 
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'Bunike:  Skopolnniinuin  hydrobiomicun).  Monatsschr.  f.  Psych,  n. 
Keiirot.,  xiii.  I  u.  2.  Van  Vieuicn,  C.  P.:  Ein  Delirium  in  AnKbliUt 
ui  HyotcinmiEt  bra  Itch.  Centrnlhl.  f.  Ncr%-mheilk  u.  Psych..  1904,  Mr. 
168.  Jxhrz-  xxvii.  S.  19. 

•Uebcr  die  Wirkung  des   Veronal.     Therapeut     Monatsheft, 
Jshrg.  xvii,  .^ug^•it  3,  393, 

"  Utber  VersDclie  mit  Veronal  bci  ErreEitng^iusIinden  der 
Ccntralbl.  t  Ncrvcnhcilk.  u.  Psych.,  Mirt  is,  1904. 
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Obtained.  Its  use  has  l)een  highly  recommended  by  many  com- 
petent observers  in  the  trealnicnt  of  simple  insomnia. 

Paraldehyde,  in  spite  of  its  nauseous  taste,  is  extensively 
It  seems  to  have  no  unpleasant  after-effects  and  has  been 
strongly  recommended  in  all  forms  of  alcoholism  and  in  various 
t>pes  of  mania.  It  is  supposed  to  be  of  special  value  in  the 
senile  and  artcrio-sclerotic  forms  of  alienation.  Cumulative 
action  and  idiosyncrasies  for  the  drug  have  not  been  noted  even 
when  its  use  has  been  continued  for  a  long  time.  The  dose 
is  from  15  to  60  minims  ( i  to  4  cubic  centimetres)  largely 
dihiied  with  syrup  and  flavored  with  tincture  of  orange  peel 
or  some  aromatic.  Cases  of  the  paraldehyde  habit  are  not 
uncommon. 

The  bromides  are  still  considered  of  great  value.  They 
are  particularly  useful  in  cases  of  excitement  with  sexual  mani- 
festations as  well  as  in  the  forms  associated  with  epilepsy. 
They  arc  sometimes  very  efficient  in  cases  of  insomnia  due  to 
the  milder  forms  of  maniacal  excitement.  The  potassium  and 
sodium  salts  as  well  as  bromipin  are  most  commonly  employed. 
Their  continuous  use,  however,  in  large  doses,  ts  apt  to  set  up 
gastro-intestinal  disturbances  and  occasionally  severe  toxic 
symptoms,  and  patients  who  have  been  taking  them  for  a  long 
time  often  show  considerable  disturbances  in  associative 
memory,  acne,  loss  of  appetite,  and  foul  breath.  Individual 
idiosyncrasies  are  not  uncommon. 

Within  the  past  <lccadc  chloral  kydrale,  in  doses  from  5 
to  20  grains  (.3  to  1.3  grammes),  has  been  less  frequently 
employed  on  account  of  various  toxic  symptoms,  such  as  slow- 
ing of  the  heart's  action,  irregular  pulse,  and  various  dis- 
turbances of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract,  which  sometimes  follow 
its  use.  A  certain  degre  of  tolerance  for  its  action  is  soon 
established  and  if  continued  the  drug  has  to  be  given  in  in- 
creasing doses.  In  all  cases  of  cardiac  disease  it  is  contra- 
indicated. 

Sulfonal  is  often  useful  in  the  treatment  of  cases  of  aliena- 

lon.    The  disadvantages  attending  its  use  are  that  it  is  slowly 

absorbed  and  the  hypnotic  effect  is  delayed.     In  spite  of  these 
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objections,  it  may  be  most  successfully  used  for  the  treatment 
of  insomnia,  and  may  also  be  administered  In  many  of  Ae 
milder  forms  of  excitement.  The  dose  varies  from  lo  to  30 
grains.  A  number  of  observers  have  reported  luematopor- 
phyrinuria  as  well  as  excessive  mental  cloudiness  and  occasional 
attacks  of  prostration  with  slight  irregularity  in  the  heart's 
action.  Trional  given  in  doses  of  from  10  to  25  grains  Ci  to 
2  grammes)  is  often  efficacious  in  the  same  class  of  cases  in 
which  the  administration  of  sulfonal  is  indicated.  I'he  hy|H 
notic  effect  is  less  delayed,  but  undesirable  symptoms  similar  to 
those  mentioned  in  connection  with  sulfonal  have  been  re- 
corded. 

Choraiamide  has  frequently  been  recommended,  but  has 
no  advantages  over  the  drugs  already  mentioned. 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  thyroid  extract  in  cases 
of  myxaedema  and  cretinism,  to  which  reference  is  made  later 
on,  the  various  organic  extracts  have  not  proved  efficacious. 
Among  other  therapeutic  procedures  that  have  been  tried  and 
found  wanting  is  the  use  of  various  substances  which  normally 
set  up  a  febrile  reaction,  in  the  form  of  strong  inunctions, 
blisters,  and  injections.  These  measures  were  based  on  the 
theory  that  the  occurrence  of  fever  frequently  seemed  to  be 
followed  by  a  disappearance  of  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  mental 
symptoms.  Without  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  never  do 
good,  mention  may  be  made  of  the  fact  that  many  persons 
suffering  from  aUenation  not  infrequently  liave  high  tempera- 
tures without  deriving  any  apparent  benefit,  and  even  at  times 
show  an  actual  increase  in  tlie  severity  of  their  former  symp- 
toms, tlqually  unsatisfactory  have  been  the  results  obtained 
by  Binswangcr  and  others  who  injected  the  toxins  formed 
by  certain  bacteria,  the  colon  bacillus,  typhoid  bacillus,  etc 

Saline  infttsions,  however,  have  proved  to  be  of  definite 
value  in  the  treatnieiit  of  various  psychoses,  particularly  the 
marked  toxxmia  associated  with  febrile  forms,  acute  delirium, 
amentia,  and  the  more  acute  phases  of  general  paresis.  *'    TTiey 

"Donath,  Julius:    Die  Bcliandlutig  dcr  progressivcn  Paralyse,  sowk 
toxiidier  urid  inf«iJ6ser  Psychosen  mil  Sibinfusionen,     Allg.  Ztschr,  t. 
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Potasfii  siilphat.,  0.25  gm,  (gr  iv)  ; 

Poiassii  chloridi.  1.00  (gr.  xvi)  : 

Natrii  chloridi,  675  (gr.  ex) ; 

PuU^sil  urbdhat.  pur.  sice..  0.40  (Kr>  vi) ; 

Naliii  (>ho«iili.it.  cry«.,  j.io  (gr.  1); 

Aq.  dtstllUt.,  1000  (i  quart}. 


first  recommended  in  1890  by  Sahli  in  cases  of  uraemia 
and  in  collapse.  Various  formuls  have  been  used,  but  the  one 
most  generally  employed  is  the  0.7  per  cent,  physiological  salt 
solution.  If  necessary,  duhoisin,  hyoscin,  or  other  medica- 
ments may  be  added  to  it.  From  400  to  800  cubic  centimetres 
are  generally  given,  according  to  the  indications,  at  intervals  of 
from  36  or  48  hours.  Some  clinicians  give  even  larger  quan- 
tities, as  much  as  1000  cubic  centimetres,  and  at  shorter  in- 
^«  tervals.     Donath  highly  recommends  the  following  formula: 

"  The  foUoviring  method  of  administration  is  recommended: 

The  fluid  is  sterilized  in  a  two-litre  glass  vessel  placed  inside 
a  second  larger  vessel  full  of  water,  which  is  then  boiled  for 
from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour  and  allowed  to  cool  to 
40"  C.  The  injection,  under  strict  aseptic  precautions,  is  made 
into  the  subcutaneous  tissues  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  breast, 
hypochondrium,  or  beneath  the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  or,  as 
other  authorities  prefer,  directly  into  the  venous  circulation, 
although  it  would  not  appear  that  there  exist  any  special  indica- 
tions for  the  latter  procedure.  Not  infrequently  a  considerable 
rise  in  temperature  is  noted,  but  further  than  this,  if  the  injec- 
tion is  properly  given,  there  are  no  untoward  results.  A  dif- 
ference of  opinion  still  exists  regarding  the  class  of  cases  in 
which  saline  infusions  do  the  most  good.  They  are  strongly 
indicated  in  all  toxic  conditions  where  there  is  motor  restless- 
ness, but  conditions  in  which  mental  depression  is  marked  do 
nut  seem  to  be  benefited  by  this  procedure,  and  in  some  instances 
it  has  been  followed  by  a  temporary  increase  in  the  severity  of 


psych,  {[cricht.  Med.,  Bd.  60,  H,  4,  Berlin,  1903.  Di  Gaspcro.  H, :  Uclicr 
die  KochMlzinluMonstberapie  lH.'i  GeiUeskmnken.  Tlierap,  d.  Gegenw., 
1903,  5.  397  ff.  Wictccl,  C:  Kocliiialunfusioncn  in  dcr  Thciapic  dct  Viy- 
chosen.    Psych.'Nciirol.  Wchnschr,  1903,  18,  19. 
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th«  mental  symptoms.    Soon  after  the  injection  of  the  fluid 
there  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  quantity  of  urine  excreted. 
When,  for  various  reasons,  it  does  not  seem  advisable  to  give 
the  fluid  hypodermically,  high  rectal  injections  of  salt  solution   _ 
may  be  substituted.  f 

U'liat  has  been  said  so  far  in  regard  to  treatment  applies 
chiefly  to  what  may  be  done  for  patients  in  modem  hospitals 
reserved  for  the  more  acute  types  of  mental  alienation.  As 
soon  as  the  chronic  stage  of  the  disorder  is  reached,  such  indi-  I 
viduals  are  better  off  in  an  asylum  situated  at  some  distance 
from  the  city.  Here  the  patients  can  find  tjetter  opportunities 
for  employment  IxHh  indrxjrs  and  out,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  are  not  brought  into  conlacl  wifh  the  more  acute  forms 
of  alienation— a  matter  of  great  importance  for  both  classes 
of  patients.  Much  has  been  written  about  the  home  treat- 
ment of  cases  of  ahcnation.  Provided  the  patients  have  first 
been  under  the  observation  of  a  thoroughly  competent  alienist 
for  a  time  sufTictent  to  allow  him  to  make  a  diagnosis  and 
determine  that  the  sufferer  may,  with  safety  to  himself  and 
his  relatives,  be  given  a  considerable  amount  of  freedom,  itfl 
is  possible  to  carry  out  the  treatment  along  certain  lines  at 
home,  particularly  if  the  general  practitioner  under  whose 
charge  the  patient  falls  is  willing  to  utilize  the  various  sugges- 
tions which  should  be  given  him.  But  until  a  positive  diagnosis 
has  been  arrived  at.  no  case  of  alienation  shniiUl  lie  trcatevi  out- 
side of  an  institution.  During  the  remissions  that  occur  in 
cases  of  dementia  precox  and  general  paresis  and  in  a  few 
instances  during  the  period  of  convalescence  from  the  acute 
psychoses  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  remain  at  home,  pro- 
vided that  a  suitable  enviroimient  can  be  maintained  for  him 
there 
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The  rapid  increase  in  insanity  that  has  followed  the  fcvcr- 
Bh  activit)-  in  the  last  few  decades  is  ever  bring-ing  up  for 
alution  new  problems  dealing  with  the  adequate  provision  of 
Suitable  institutions  for  persons  who  have  been  unable  to  bear 
lip  against  the  stress,  and  who  have  consequently  become  inca- 
pable of  taring  for  themselves,  or,  still  worse,  who  are  a  men- 
ace to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  those  about  them.  Nor  can 
^e  sit  down  with  folded  hands  and  point  with  pride  to  what 
has  already  been  accomplished.  It  is  true  that  among  our  pre- 
decessors, and  even  among  those  who  arc  still  living,  it  is  not 
hard  to  find  "makers  of  history,"  men  preeminent  in  sterling 
BSiiaTacter  and  energy,  single-hearted,  with  one  niling  idea  and 
aim  in  life— to  rescue  the  insane  and  feeble-minded  from 
neglect  or  even  crxielty;  nor  can  we  ever  forget  the  debt  of 
gratitude  we  owe  them.  But  with  changed  times  come  changed 
conditions,  and  progress  is  ever  calling  for  renewed  and  steady 
effort  until  we  shall  have  come  much  nearer  to  perfection  than 

I  we  are  at  present. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  insane  for  whom  public  care  has  to 
be  provided  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  of  which,  how- 
fever,  numerous  subdivisions  are  possible: 
I.  Those  rcnuiring  constant  care,  supervision,  and  the 
best  possible  medical  treatment,  cither  because  (a)  they  are  in 
an  acute  stage  of  mental  disease  and  are  violent  and  dangerous 
*  Griesingcr :  Archiv  f.  Psych,,  Berlin.  1868-9.  Transl.  by  Frank  R. 
Smith.  Am.  Joum.  Intan.,  1903.  vol.  Ix.  Krariitlin:  The  Duties  o(  the 
Sute  in  the  C4r«  of  the  Insane.  Transl.  by  Sfewjirt  Paton,  Am.  Joum. 
Insan.,  vol.  Irii,  1901.  Peterson,  F. :  A  Visit  to  the  Newest  Psychopathic 
Hofpital.  Med.  News,  vol,  Ixaivi,  1900.  Mitchell.  S.  Weir:  Address  be- 
fore the  6fticth  annual  meeting  of  ihc  Am.  Med.-P»ychol,  AMOciatlon. 
Proc  of  Am.  Med-Psychol.  Association.  Phila..  1894. 
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to  themselves  or  their  fellowmen,  or  (6)  ihcy  are  in  an  incipi- 
ent and  presumably  curable  stage  of  insanity  and  require  special  j 
and  ininicdiaie  attention  in  order  that  their  chances  for  recov-  ■ 
cry  may  be  materially  increased.  1 

II.  Those  requiring  less  constant  care  and  supervision, 
but  who,  nevertheless,  are  fitted  only  for  institution  liCe  (iaj 
asylums  or  sanitaria.)  ™ 

in.  Those  who,  although  not  capable  of  taking  care  of 
themselves,  are  able  to  live  in  farm  colonies  or  in  private  fami- 
lies. 

The  progress  referred  to  above  has  mainly  affected  the 
last  two  classes.  To  a  large  extent  these  patients  are  insured 
a  comfortable  existence,  and  recoveries  among  them — at  least, 
sufficient  to  warrant  a  return  to  their  homes — are  happily  not 
so  very  rare.  But  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  strike  at 
the  root  of  the  matter  we  must  devote  our  best  efforts  ( i )  tofl 
curing  al!  recoverable  cases — an<l  this  can  be  done  only  by 
taking  tlieni  in  hand  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  when  tlie 
disorder  is  still  in  its  incipient  stage;  and  (2)  to  giving  to  as 
many  physicians  as  possible  the  chance  of  receiving  a  thorough 
training  in  psychiatry,  in  order  that  cases  of  insanity  may  be 
recognized  by  the  general  practitioner  before  it  is  too  late,  and 
that  the  importance  of  preventive  psychiatry  may  be  fully 
realized  by  the  leaders  of  thought  in  every  community. 

These  two  fundamental  needs,  then,  since  they  can  not  be 
satisfied  by  the  asylum,  the  farm  colony,  and  the  boarding-out 
system,  call  for  the  establishment  of  special  institutions  which 
have  been  variously  designated  as  hospitals  for  the  insane, 
psychiatrical  clinics,  or  psychopathic  hospitals;  and  these  will 
form  the  siibject  of  the  present  chapter. 

Unfortunately,  institutions  that  promise  the  realization 
of  these  ideals  arc  too  rarely  found  cither  in  Great  Britain  or 
the  United  States.  That  the  need  for  tJiem  has  been  felt  is 
evident  from  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  transform 
some  of  the  smaller  asylums  into  psychiatrical  clinics.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  such  endeavors  have  proved  only 
partially  successful,  inasmuch  as  the  former  had  been  planned 
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time  when  the  present  exigencies  in  the  care  of  the  insane 
either  did  not  exist  or  were  unrecogrnized.  As  a  result,  these 
transformed  institutions — situated  for  the  most  part  far  from 
the  centres  of  population  and  hampered  by  a  general  arrange- 
ment tliat  worked  against  tlie  ready  admission  of  patients, 
while  rendering  instruction  to  students  in  psychiatry  impossi- 
ble— could  never  represent  anything  more  than  a  transition 
Stage — a  compromise  between  the  asylum  proper  and  the  real 
hospital.  The  former,  placed  at  some  distance  from  the  city 
and  with  accommodations  for  a  relatively  large  number  of 
patients — from  200  to  1000  or  even  2500 — can  with  proper 
forethought  afford  the  best  care  possible  for  the  chronic  in- 
sane— the  indications  for  progress  being  along  the  lines  of 
improvement  in  hygienic  surroundings  and  facilities  for  light 
employment  in  shops  or  in  the  open  air.  In  these  communities, 
however,  hospital  treatment  must  necessarily  always  be  a  sec- 
ondary consideration,  nor  should  they  be  hampered  by  having 
thrust  upon  them  burdens  and  responsibilities  which  they  are 
not  adapted  to  meet. 

To  restate  the  proposition,  then,  the  psychiatrical  clinic 
or  hospital  is  intended  to  satisfy  two  fundamental  needs :  ( i ) 
Better  provision  for  the  care  and  cure,  if  possible,  of  cases  o£ 
acute  and  incipient  insanity;  (2)  adequate  provision  for  in- 
struction in  treatment  and  for  investigation  into  problems 
upon  tlic  solution  of  which  depend  the  arrest  of  the  develop- 
ment of  instuiity  in  the  State.  But  in  order  to  fulfil  these  ob- 
jects, its  structure  and  organization  must  be  planned  so  that 
the  following  conditions  will  be  satisfied: 
I  (i)  Ease  of  access.  The  institution  should  be  near  to 
or  within  the  limits  of  a  city. 

(2)  A  limited  capacity,  in  order  that  every  individual 
tient  may  be  made  the  subject  of  special  study. 

(3)  Perfect  construction,  equipment,  and  organization,  in 
order  that  a  thorough  and  energetic  treatment  can  be  under- 

ken  for  all  patients  for  whom  there  is  hope  of  recovery. 

(4)  A  relatively  large  staff  of  physicians  and  nurses. 

(5)  Ample  provision  not  only  for  the  teaching  of  stu- 
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dents,  but  also  for  the  prosecution  of  post-graduate  in\-esti- 
gations  and  researcli  in  clinical  psychiatry,  psycho-pathology, 
and  in  the  anatomy  and  pathology  of  the  nen-ous  system. 

(6)  The  ready  admission  of  patients  and  their  speedy 
transference,  when  necessary,  to  other  more  appMropriate  insti- 
tutions.    Provision  for  out-door  and  voluntary  patients. 

The  manner  in  which,  so  far  as  our  present  experience  has 
taught  u-s  these  conditions  may  best  lie  met  and  fulfilleil  ^vill 
now  be  briefly  discussed. 

( i)  Locatinn. — If  the  in-«ititution  !«  located  at  some  dis- 
tance from  a  centre  of  population,  the  commitment  of  cases  of 
incipient  insanity  will  be  rendered  more  difficult  and  not  a  few 
patients  will  lose  the  opportunity  for  speedy  treatment — which 
in  some  cases  is  equivalent  to  missing  their  only  chance  for 
recovery. 

Of  course,  ideal  conditions  can  not  always  be  realized,  but, 
if  possible,  the  psychiatrical  hospital  should  be  within  the  city 
limits  or  quite  near  them.    The  extensive  grounds,  large  gar- 
dens or  farm,  so  essential  for  the  asylum  or  the  convalescent 
home,  arc  not  needed  for  the  hospital,  although  a  certain  area 
of  ground — from  one  to  three  acres — is  indispensable.     This 
would  supply  sufficient  space  for  a  small  garden  where  the  con- 
valescent patients  could  sit  or  walk  in  the  open  air.     Agaiiitfl 
the  easier  of  access  the  institution  is  to  a  fairly  large  cen* 
tre  of  population,  the  less  will  be  the  antipathy  of  patients  ■ 
towards  a  residence  there,  since  they  will  feel  that  they  arel 
not  shut  up  in  some  remote  asylum  away  from  the  world  and 
all  their  friends ;   and,  moreover,  they  will  be  spared  a  long 
and  tedious  journey,  which  is  distressing  alike  to  patients  and-_ 
relatives.  f 

Such  an  institution,  when  situated  in  a  city,  will  aflford 
the  medical  profession  an  opportunity  of  becoming  as  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  its  nrgaiu7atir)n,  its  niethuds,  and  its 
results  as  is  the  case  with  the  medical  hospital;  while  at  the 
same  time  the  medical  slaflf  will  not  be  isolated  and  will  have 
e\'ery  chance  of  keeping  in  touch  with  the  advances  that  are 
being  made  in  general  medicine,  of  which  their  own  is  a  most 
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important  branch.  Again,  the  mere  enumeration  of  the  prob- 
lems to  be  solved,  involving  questions  in  heredity,  the  psycho- 
log^ical  anal)-ses  nf  sj-niptoms,  the  chemical  study  of  secretions 
and  excretions,  improvements  in  methods  of  physical  diagnosis, 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  placing 
these  psychiatrical  hospitals  in  initnediate  proximity  not  only 
to  other  medical  clinics,  but  also  to  the  non-medical  parts  of 
the  university.  The  highest  types  of  clinical  and  laboratory 
investigation  can  only  be  accomplished  in  hospitals  that  are 
sufficiently  close  to  a  good  university  for  the  medical  officers 
to  feel  the  stimulating  effect  of  the  encouragement  and  aid 
given  to  all  forms  of  investigation ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  high 
ideals  in  the  character  of  the  work  to  be  accomplished  will  be 
as  readily  sustained  under  other  conditions. 

^t  (2)  A  Limited  Capacity. — The  capacity  of  the  hospital 
must  naturally  depend  much  upon  the  demands  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  it  is  situated.    It  is  advisable,  however,  that 

Bh  should  be  relatively  .small,  so  that  each  individual  case  can 
be  studied  carefully  in  a  rea.sonably  short  time.  In  asylums  for 
chronic  patients  there  is  much  less  urgency  in  this  matter,  but 
in  a  case  of  acute  insanity  a  speedy  and  as  far  as  possible  a 
correct  diagnosis  is  most  important,  inasmuch  as  the  future 
of  these  patients  is  in  the  balance.  Roughly  speaking,  insti- 
tutions varying  in  capacity  from  80  to  100  beds  represent 
the  siie  which  Ix'st  lends  itself  to  an  efficient  organization, 
urthemiore.  the  fact  that  the  accommodations  are  limited 
will  ser\*e  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  chronic  cases  which 
belong  elsewhere. 

'  (3)  Construction,  Equipment,  and  Organi:talicn. — The 
problems  dealing  with  the  construction  of  such  hospitals  for 
the  insane  have  not  as  yet  received  much  attention  in  English- 
speaking  countries.  Many  of  these  institutions  in  Germany 
are  admirably  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  several  com- 
munities in  which  they  have  been  established.  But  in  America 
and  England  conditions  are  so  different  that  the  German  ideas 
could  not  be  accepted  without  considerable  modifications  in 
the  general  plans.     With  us  most  of  the  details  have  yet  to 
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be  worked  out,  but  even  at  the  present  time  a  few  axiomatic 
propositions  are  permissible. 

In  the  first  place,  from  a  technical  stand-point,  in  all  mat- 
ters of  construction,  equipment,  and  organization  such  an 
institution  must  partake  of  the  character  of  a  hospital  as  fnlly 
as  any  of  the  best  institutions  provided  for  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  the  so-called  bodily  disorders.  This  at  once  necessi- 
tates the  provision  for  ttie  treatment  in  lied  of  a  large  percen- 
tage of  the  patients.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  many  suf- 
ferers from  acute  psychoses  or  exacerbations  of  the  more 
chronic  mental  disorders  do  far  better  when  confined  to  bed 
until  the  acute  symptoms  have  passed  off.  Physicians  con- 
nected with  out-patient  departments  every  day  meet  with  indi- 
viduals suffering  from  incipient  insanity,  whom  they  arc  unaWe 
to  benefit  at  their  homes  because  facilities  for  putting  the 
patients  to  bed,  isolating  them,  and  employing  the  other  neces- 
sary procedures  are  lacking.  In  addition  to  the  various  forms  of 
apparatus  which  naturally  belong  to  a  general  hospital,  the 
institution  should  be  wel!  provided  with  all  the  appliances 
necessary  for  carrying  out  hydrothcrapeutic  measures.  Itfl 
should  also  be  possible  to  give  Turkish  baths,  the  various 
sprays  and  douches,  and  also  the  prolonged  or  cmitinuous 
bath.  f 

The  institution  should  contain  two  small  reception  de- 
partments (with  separate  accommodations  in  each  for  men 
and  women),  where  new-comers  may  stay  for  a  few  hours, 
until  they  have  been  carefully  examined  and  a  rational  course  ■ 
of  treatment  has  been  outlined  for  each  case.  One  department 
should  be  set  apart  for  maniacal  or  delirious  patients  and  tlie 
other  reserved  for  individuals  who  arc  less  noisy  and  are  not 
apt  to  disturb  their  companions.  It  is  very  inadvisable  to  put 
quiet  patients  with  those  who  are  violent,  especialh-  as  many 
individuals  suffering  from  incipient  insanity  retain  a  fair  in- 
sight into  their  own  condition,  and  nothing  can  have  a  worse 
mental  effect  upon  thcni  than  to  be  brought  into  close  asso-  M 
ciation  with  pronounced  forms  of  insanity. 

(4)    (a)   The  Medical  Staff. — Willi  regard  to  the  organi- 
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zation  of  the  niedical  staff,  it  is  quite  evident  Uiat  the  number 
of  physicians  required  will  be  relatively  greater  than  that 
deemed  necessary  for  a  general  hospital.  The  fact  that  the 
examination  of  an  average  insane  patient  takes  two  or  three 
times  as  longf  as  when  one  has  to  deal  with  an  ordinary  sick 
man  means  that  a  much  larger  stai7  of  physicians  can  find  full 
employment. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  if  the  psycho- 
pathic hospital  is  established  in  close  proximity  to  a  niedical 
school  a  great  many  advantages,  not  only  to  the  medical  staf? 
but  also  to  the  patients,  may  be  obtained  from  the  employment 
of  "  voluntary  assistants."  Young  graduates  or  medical  stu- 
dents accepting  these  positions  and  working  for  a  few  hours 
every  day  can  easily  be  trained  in  taking  histories  and  assisting^ 
in  examinations  with  great  benefit  to  themselves,  while  at  the 
same  time  tliey  can  relieve  the  members  of  the  medical  staff 
from  much  of  the  dull  routine  which  otherwise  would  fall  on 
them  and  become  so  burdensome  that  it  might  deaden  their 
interests  in  the  higher  problems  connected  with  their  pro- 
fession. 

The  sole  responsibility  of  the  clinic  must  rest  upon  the 
medical  director,  who  should  be  in  absolute  control  of  all  medi- 
cal matters,  and  who  should  have  a  continuous  and  not  an  inter- 
rupted service.  The  inferior  character  of  the  work  accom- 
plished in  the  general  medical  hospital,  where  one  physician 
attends  for  a  few  months  and  is  then  followed  by  another,  as 
compared  with  that  done  where  a  single  head  is  responsible  for 
the  whole  serx-ice  year  in  and  year  out.  should  be  a  sufficient 
argument  against  the  establishment  of  the  rotation  method  in 
connection  with  our  hospitals  for  the  insane. 

It  is  advisable  tliat  die  nianageraent  of  the  institution 
should  Iw  imder  the  ultimate  control  of  the  university  authori- 
ties, the  director  being  a  member  of  the  medical  faculty. 

The  department  of  psychiatry  may  justly  be  considered 
one  of  the  most  important  in  a  university,  and  the  directorship 
of  the  hospital  and  the  professorship  of  psychiatry  should  be 
held  by  one  and  the  same  man,  who  should  receive  a  rcmuncra- 
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tion  sufficiently  large  to  entirely  relieve  him  of  the  necessity 
of  seeking  outside  practice. 

The  examination  of  llie  patients,  tlie  general  direction  of 
the  medical  work,  the  supervision  of  investiijatioiis  carried  on 
by  competent  assistants  in  the  laboratory,  and  the  training  of 
students — undergraduates  and  pi^stgraduates — will  be  morej 
than  sufficient  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  chief  medical 
crfficer.  If  the  medical  work  is  to  be  successfully  organized 
and  carried  on,  it  is  essential  that  the  assistants  and  students 
be  stimulated  and  encouraged  by  the  example  set  by  the  direc- 
tor in  undertaking  and  carrying  out  uriginal  investigation,  and 
in  view  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  clinical  and  labo- 
ratory problems  with  which  he  has  to  grapple,  suFBcient  time 
for  study  and  investigation  should  be  allowed  him. 

It  is  far  better  that  the  director  should  not  live  in  the 
hospital.  During  the  night  and  for  the  few  hours  of  the  day 
during  which  he  is  absent  his  place  can  perfectly  well  be  taken 
by  the  first  assistant.  This  officer,  whose  duties  sliould  be 
regulated  by  the  director,  wbene\'eT  it  is  possible,  should  be  » 
comparatively  young  man,  who  is  thoroughly  interested  in 
his  subject  and  for  the  sake  of  the  valuable  experience  that 
such  a  position  carries  with  it  is  willing  to  spend  at  least  two 
years  in  the  service  of  the  institution.  It  is  readily  seen  tliat 
too  many  changes  wcmld  be  unjust  not  only  to  the  patients, 
but  also  to  the  director,  since  the  resident,  when  he  has  once 
become  familiarize*!  with  his  duties,  can  not  only  take  better 
care  of  the  former,  but  can  also  relieve  the  latter  of  many  of 
the  responsibilities  connectc<l  with  the  clinic  and  the  supervision 
of  the  work  that  is  being  done  in  the  laboratory. 

It  would  be  an  ideal  arrangement  if  the  interests  of  the 
first  assistant  were  directed  along  lines  different  from  those 
of  the  second  assistant,  in  order  that  the  whole  field  of  psychi- 
atry might  as  far  as  possible  be  represented,  at  least  in  llie 
interests  of  the  staff.  Thus,  if  one  assistant  shows  a  preference 
for  the  patiiological  problems,  it  would  be  well  if  one  or  more 
of  the  others  were  to  take  up  more  especially  psydioU>gicaI. 
physiological,  and  chemical  studies. 
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On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  lieltcr  ihat  the  respotisibility 
for  the  niale  anti  female  wards  shonU]  rest  upon  one  individual 
and  tliat  two  assistants  should  never  have  equal  authority.  In 
a  hospital  with  accommodations  for  lOO  patients,  in  addition 
to  two  resident  physicians,  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  one 

tor  more  graduates  as  clinical  assistants,  who  could  receive 
tlieir  board  and  lodging  but  would  be  willing  to  work  without 
a  salarj*.  Again,  as  has  l>cen  said  Ijcfore,  much  of  the  routine 
work  could  be  done  by  students. 
(h)  The  Nursing  Staff. — As  in  the  case  of  the  medical 
staff,  the  conditions  existing  in  a  general  hospital  arc  not  to 
be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  number  of  nurses  that  is  necessary 
for  the  psychiatrical  clinic.  For  several  reasons  a  relatively 
much  larger  numljer  is  reijuired  in  the  latter.  In  the  first 
place,  very  few  of  the  patients  are  capable  of  aiding  hi  the 
carrying  out  of  the  treatment,  and  others,  actively  or  passively, 
resist  any  form  of  interference.  Besides  this,  more  particu- 
larly in  a  hospital  for  cases  of  acute  insanity,  a  large  majority 
of  the  patients  have  to  be  carefully  watched  e\'ery  moment, 
lest  a  sudden  impulse  should  lead  them  to  commit  some  act  of 
violence  and  to  inflict  an  injury  either  upon  themselves  or  upon 
those  around  them.  When  these  facts  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion, it  becomes  at  once  apparent  with  what  great  mental,  in 
addition  to  physical,  strain  the  duties  of  the  nurse  are  associ- 
ated. Moreover,  for  the  same  reason,  the  hours  of  duly  in 
wards  should  undoubtedly  be  short,  otherwise  the  nurse 
mot  fail  to  lose  much  of  the  mental  freshness  and  vigor  so 

i  essential  in  dealing  properly  with  the  insane. 
The  organization  of  the  nursing  .staff  could  be  safely  in- 
trusted to  a  superintendent  who  has  already  had  some  practice 
in  the  education  and  training  of  nurses  in  a  good  general  hos- 
pital and  has  afterwards  had  some  practical  experience  in  the 
care  of  the  insane.  The  tatter  would  also  be  highly  desirable 
^H  in  the  case  of  a  certain  proportion,  at  least,  of  the  head  nurses. 
^V  (5)  FociHties   for   Teaching   and   Investigation. — It    is 

always  a  matter  of  surprise  to  visiting  Americans  to  sec  the 
large  sums  of  money  that  have  been  and  arc  being  expended  in 
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Germany  for  building  and  equipping  laboratories — patholog- 
ical, physiological,  and  chemical — in  connection  with  psychi- 
atrical clinics.  The  amount  of  expenditure  jiisti^ble  in  die 
several  cases  necessarily  depends  upon  a  variety  of  conditions. 
For  example,  if  the  psychiatrical  clinic  is  in  close  proximi^  to  H 
some  good  medical  school  or  university,  the  laboratory  space  ™ 
can  be  readily  confined  to  two  or  tlirec  medium-sized  rooms, 
in  which  a  few  students  can  work,  since  abundant  facilities 
can  be  afforded  to  the  members  of  tlie  staff  and  special  investi- 
gators in  some  of  the  other  buildings — the  anatomical,  patho- 
logical, or  physiological  laboratories.  If,  however,  the  insti- 
tution is  situated  at  some  distance  from  a  centre,  so  that  these 
conveniences  are  not  available,  much  larger  sums  will  have  to 
be  spent  in  providing  separate  and  ajniniodious  laboratories. 

(6)  The  Admission  and  Transfer  of  Fattenls. — For  the 
benefit  of  the  patients,  admission  into  tliese  hospitals  should 
be  made  as  ea-sy  as  possible,  and  there  should  be  a  minimum 
amount  of  formality  and  red  tape.    Elaborate  legal  procedures 
can  not  fail  to  deter  many  patients  from  availing  themselves  in 
time  of  the  immense  benefits  offered  to  them  and  their  families  M 
by  such  institutions.    In  our  day  and  generation  the  argument  ™ 
that,  if  certain  long-estabtished  forms  arc  done  away  with, 
many  sane  persons  will  be  liable  to  detention  in  institutions 
against  their  will,  is  tiKi  ridiculous  to  deserve  serious  consid- 
eration.   To  render  such  an  outrage  possible,  the  conspiracy— 
between  the  medical    officers  and  nurses,  and  even  servants  of 
the  institution,  who  would  have  to  be  in  league  witli  the  com-  fl 
mitting  physicians  and  the  patient's  friends — would  be  so  com- 
plicated and  require  such  wide  ramifications  that  it  would  only 
be  a  matter  of  a  few  hours  or  days  before  the  news  of  the  de-  f 
tention  would  be  spread  abroad  and  reach  the  cars  of  the  n»em- 
bers  of  the  State  Board  of  Lunacy  and  tlic  public. 

Voluntary  Patients. — An  individual  who  is  conscious  that 
his  mental  condition  renders  it  unsafe  for  him  to  remain  at  ■ 
large  should  readily  be  able  to  obtain  admission  into  the  hos- 
pital until  a  careful  examination  can  be  made  into  his  condi- 
tion.   If,  however,  on  mature  consideration  it  becomes  apparent 
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to  the  medical  officer  that  the  patient  can  not  be  trusted  or  that 
he  will  probably  later  object  to  remain  until  he  has  sufficiently 
overed  to  warrant  his  discharge,  the  friends  should  at  once 
be  advised  of  the  matter,  so  that  a  formal  commitment  can  be 
made. 

Out-Door  Patients. — In  connection  with  the  hospital  a 
well-organized  dispensary  or  department  for  out-door  patients 
is  an  essential  supplement  to  the  hospital  proper.  In  all  our 
large  cities  patients  come  every  day  to  the  neurological  clinics 
ho  arc  on  the  border  line  of  insanity,  altliough  their  closest 
relatives  may  never  have  snspected  the  existence  of  any  mental 
defect.  Sudi  ]»atients  could  be  kept  under  observation  in  the 
out-door  clinic  and  could  at  once  be  committed,  if  necessity 
arose,  to  the  hospital  itself.  Moreover,  on  being  discliarged 
from  the  hospital,  patients  could  be  told  to  report  at  the  dis- 
pensary at  stated  intervals,  and  thus  be  kept  under  observation 
for  a  length  of  time  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  physician  how  far 
i,lhe  recovery  has  proceeded. 

It  is  evident  that  all  patients  who,  after  careful  exami- 
nation, are  found  not  to  be  of  the  class  for  whifh  the  psychi- 
atrical hospitals  have  been  established  or  who  are  evidently 
pa&sing  into  a  chronic  stage  of  insanity  should  immediately  be 
transferred  to  other  more  appropriate  institutions. 

Briefly,  then,  the  economic  advantages  to  a  community 
of  a  psychiatrical  hospital  with  a  well-organized  out-patient 
department  may  be  sunimed  up  as  follows; 

(i)  A  large  number  of  patients  would  receive  the  benefit 
of  skilled  medical  care  at  a  stage  of  the  disease  at  which  there 
is  great  hope  of  either  aborting  or  cutting  short  an  attack  of 
insanity.  TIius  there  would  be  an  actual  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  insane  individiialb. 

(3)  Numerous  fatalities — suicides  and  homicides — would 
be  prevented  by  the  timely  commitment  of  individuals  suffer- 
ing from  acute  attacks  of  insanity. 

(3)  The  asylums  proper,  in  contradistinction  to  psychiat- 
rical hospitals,  would  be  relieved  of  many  of  the  more  trouble- 
some cases  and  would,  therefore,  be  much  better  fitted  to  carry 
out  their  appropriate  work. 
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GENIiKAI,   CAUSES  OF   INSANITY 


The  study  of  the  etiology  of  mental  disease  is  bound 
with  that  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  medicine.  The  in- 
vestigator, as  a  rule,  does  not  have  to  deal  with  causes  which 
are  immediately  operative,  but  rather  with  those  whose  action 
is  delayed  and  prolonged,  it  may  be,  over  a  number  of  years. 
Frequently  the  individual  does  not  come  under  oljservation 
until  the  original  cause  has  ceased  to  operate  and  a  condition 
50  complex  has  developed  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the 
essential  factor  or  factors  in  the  etiology.  Unfortunately,  the 
study  of  the  mental  functions  of  the  normal  individual  has  not 
been  of  the  character  to  be  of  great  aid  to  the  alienist  in  fl 
attempting  to  analyze  the  (listiirbances  grouped  as  Insanity.  ■ 
As  has  fre(|uently  been  pointed  out,  clinical  observations  have 
been  largely  isolated  and  disconnected,  so  that  no  standards  fl 
exist  by  which  comparison  can  be  made  and  early  deviations 
from  the  normal  mentality  detected.  Furthermore,  the  transi- 
tion from  the  normal  to  the  abnonual  in  the  mental  life,  except 
in  isolated  cases,  is  slow  in  its  progression;  and  even  in  these 
latter  instances  it  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt  whedicr  a  given 
individual,  who  has  been  perfectly  normal  mentally,  as  a  result 
of  some  accident  can  suddenly  become  afflicted  with  a  definite 
alienation.  In  the  etiology  of  mental  diseases,  then,  we  have  M 
to  do  with  an  exaggeration  of  personal  idiosyncrasies,  with 
the  accentuation  of  abnormal  traits  in  character,  and  with  a 
more  or  less-  complete  dissociation  of  the  entire  personality. 
How  far  the  modifications  which  take  place  in  the  individual 
in  alienation  are  due  to  external  and  how  far  to  internal  causes 
it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  say.  To  be  able  to  determine  the 
o]>erative  cause  in  any  case  of  alienation  implies  the  possession. 
of  some  knowledge  regarding  the  exact  nature  of  the  transition 
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that  takes  place  in  the  patient  when  he  passes  from  the  actual 
world  to  the  world  of  imagination  in  whicli  the  insane  person 
lives. '^  Concerning  tlie  nature  of  tliis  change  we  have  no 
knowledge.  Tliis  one  fact,  however,  is  obvious,  that  the  vari- 
ety of  fluctuations  in  the  norma!  mental  life  is  strongly  con- 
trasted with  the  more  or  less  monotonous  character  of  the  men- 
tal processes  in  those  who  are  insane. 

Again, in  many  instances,  to  attain  a  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  development  of  a  case  of  alienation  would  neces- 
sitate not  only  a  study  of  causes,  but  an  insight  into  the  char- 
acter and  temperament  of  the  individual  prior  to  the  appearance 
of  the  mental  symptoms.  Every  psychosis  begins  with  a 
change  in  sensation,  temperament,  or  representation  that  af- 
fects the  relation  of  the  individual  to  his  environment.  What 
the  earliest  changes  are  can  as  yet  be  only  vaguely  conjectured. 
A  rich  reward  awaits  the  clinician  who  will  patiently  study 
the  earliest  symptoms  of  imperfect  functioning  of  the  cerebral 
cortex  as  tliey  a[tpca.r  in  connection  witti  the  slight  changes  in 
function  of  many  of  the  internal  organs.  As  we  are  still  in 
ignorance  as  to  the  precise  manner  in  which  causes  operate, 
the  view  of  Mobius,  that  mental  diseases  shoiild  be  classed  as 
endogenous  or  exogenous,  or  that  of  Kraepehn,  that  we  should 
speak  of  internal  or  external  causes,  although  suggestive,  docs 
ot  aid  materially  in  the  solution  of  the  problems. 

Hehepity. — There  is  so  much  glib  talk  about  the  prob- 
lems of  heredity  that  the  iminitiated  are  led  to  believe  that  a 
great  deal  is  definitely  known  regarding  the  transmission  of 
normal  and  abnormal  mental  traits;  indeed,  many  alienists 
fail  to  appreciate  our  limitations  in  this  respect.  At  present 
we  do  not  possess  an  accumulation  of  carefully  collected  clini- 
cal data  from  which  it  is  justifiable  to  draw  any  really  valuable 
deductions,  nor  can  the  meagre  facts  recorded  in  the  average 
clinical  historj-  be  analyzed  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  clear 
their  bearing  upon  the  biological  problems  under  discussion. 


*  Tiling,  Th.:   Ziir  Actiolngie  tier  Gcisteistuiungcn.    Cciilralbl.  t  Ncr- 
venbrilk.  u.  Psrch,,  1903,  September,  Bd.  xiv. 
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Moreover,  a  little  practical  experience  will  readily  convince 
the  investigator  that  the  data  connected  with  the  supposed 
transmission  of  mental  traits,  that  can  be  gleaned  by  the  alien- 
ist, are  generally  far  too  vague  to  merit  serious  consideration. 
No  doubt,  iniiuirics  concerning  the  mental  traits  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  ancestors  of  those  afflicted  with  alienation  often 
bring  to  light  interesting  information  about  the  environment 
in  which  the  patient  has  been  born  and  brought  up,  but  any 
attempt  to  deduce  therefrom  conclusions  as  to  tlie  quality  or 
quantity  of  natural  mental  capacity  that  may  be  said  to  be 
tiansmitted  from  the  individuals  of  one  generation  to  those  oi 
the  next  will  at  once  prove  unsatisfactory.  Such  an  investi- 
gation must  necessarily  deal  with  a  number  of  indefinite  fac- 
tors. What  is  bom  with  the  individual?  What  happens  to 
him  after  birth?-  These  are  the  two  main  problems,  in- 
volving many  others,  which  call  for  immediate  solution,  and 
to  obtain  a  satisfactory  answer  to  eacli  of  these  careful  in- 
vestigations along  many  difTerent  lines  are  necessary.  Broadly 
speaking,  then,  we  distinguish  Ijctwcen  the  so-called  original 
traits  or  inherent  qualities,  that  are  the  result  of  influences 
which  have  acted  prior  to  birth,  and  the  secondary  or  post- 
natal characteristics  that  result  more  immediately  from  en- 
vironment and  education.  It  is  readily  seen  that  essential 
points  in  the  discussion  of  the  first  question  are  hard  to  arrive 
at.  and  the  little  information  obtainable  frequently  comes  to 
us  second-hand  and  is  obscured  by  so  many  other  factors  that 
it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  form  even  a  conjecture  as  to 
what  mental  characteristics  can  be  attributed  to  transmission 
from  the  ancestral  line.  Koller*  examined  the  family  histories 
of  370  perfectly  sane  individuals  and  found  evidence  of  mental 
deterioration  among  tlie  progenitors  in  59  per  cent,  of  the 
cases,  whereas  for  370  insane  persons  the  hereditary  factor  was 
present  in  76.8  per  cent.    The  mere  citation  of  these  Bgures  is 


■Thortidike,  Edward  I.:    Educational  P*ychoIogy.    New  York,  igoj. 
'Kiillcr,  Jenny;    Brilme  lur  Krliliclikeit-iiiatiMik  dcr  GeiMeskranken 
iin  Kanton  Zurich,  elc,  Arch.  i.  Payzh.,  xxviiL 
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sufficient  lo  show  how  careful  investigators  should  be  in  basing 
deductions  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  "  a  bad  family  his- 
tof)'"  upon  any  scries  of  figures  which  have  not  been  subjected 
to  the  severest  form  of  critical  analysis.  Again,  the  difficulties 
involved  in  the  discussion  of  the  problems  relating  to  the  in- 
heritance of  mental  traits  are  far  more  complex  than  those 
encountered  in  dealing  with  the  transmission  of  mere  physical 
qualities;  and  they  are  still  further  increased  when  an  attempt 
is  made  to  determine  the  relation  of  these  questions  to  clinical 

'problems,  since  in  order  to  arrive  at  any  sound  conclusions  it 
is  first  necessary  to  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  patho- 
genesis o£  tlie  various  forms  of  insanity,  and,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  elsewhere,  this  latter  field  is  still  unexplored. 

I  Perhaps  a  concrete  example  may  serve  to  bring  out  some 
of  these  difliculties.  Morgan  •  has  referred  to  the  classical  ex- 
periments of  Brown-Sequard  in  which  epilepsy  appeared  irr 
animals  born  of  parents  rendered  epileptic  by  an  injury  to  the- 
spinal  cord  or  by  section  of  the  sciatic  nerve.  At  first  thought 
this  evidence  might  seem  to  support  the  Lamarckian  hj-pothesis 
of  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characteristics,  but,  as  Morg>in 
has  pointed  out.  so  little  is  actually  known  about  the  nature  of 
the  disease  in  question  that  it  is  not  justifiable  to  indulge  in 
any  speculation  as  to  the  deductions  that  are  warranted  from 
experiments  of  this  character.  During  ulerine  life  so  many 
possible  factors  may  be  operative  that  the  appearance  of  post- 
natal epilepsy  can  not  as  yet  in  any  sense  be  considered  evidence 
of  the  immediate  transmission  of  an  acquired  defect.  Epi- 
lepsy, which  may  very  properly  be  taken  as  a  prototype  of 
alienation,  is  not  in  any  sense  an  entity,  but  a  condition  or 
symptom-complex,  and  may  be  the  result  of  a  great  variety  of 
causes,  and  the  same  is  true  in  regard  to  alt  the  various  psy- 
choses which  represent  more  or  less  indefinite  complexes  and 
in  which  the  possible  effects  of  a  multiplicity  of  etiological 
factors  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  In  the  description 
of  physical  conditions  we  possess  standards  of  measurement 
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which  arc  exact  and  which  may  be  stated  in  figures;  whereas, 
in  the  consideration  of  mental  traits  comparative  estimates  vary 
greatly,  as  the  result  not  only  of  the  personal  equation,  but 
also  of  the  conditions  tinder  which  the  observations  are  carried 
on.  Even  if  it  were  possible  to  es'tablish  certain  standards  by 
which  the  mental  capacity  of  the  members  of  a  family  could 
be  measured,  the  departures  from  that  standard  could  be  the 
result  of  so  many  diflfercnt  conditions  that  in  the  final  analysis 
the  observer  would  be  practically  unable  to  put  his  finger  upon 
the  particular  facts  or  factors  concerned.  Take,  for  example,  M 
a  family  which  for  several  generations  has  resided  in  a  small 
country  town  and  in  which,  as  each  new  generation  has  ap- 
peared, tlie  same  factors  have  been  operative  in  moulding  the 
mental  and  physical  development  along  certain  lines.  If  now  at 
the  end  of  a  given  time  this  family  removes  to  a  large  city,  or  if 
in  any  way  the  immediate  environment  is  suddenly  dianged.  so 
many  exigencies  arise  and  so  many  new  conditions  at  once  be-  ■ 
come  q)erativc  that  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  agencies 
wliicli  may  l)e  potent  in  affecting  (he  development  of  the  children 
bom  in  tlie  new  environment.  The  same  difficulties  arise  even 
when  the  transmission  of  traits,  not  from  remote  ancestors 
but  directly  from  the  mother  to  the  child,  arc  under  discus- 
sion. The  action  of  environmental  influences — anaemias,  toxic 
agents,  and  the  Hke — can  not  always  be  recognized  and  defi- 
nitely distinguished  from  the  other  forces  affecting  the  life 
of  the  organisjii.  At  present  the  majority  of  biologists  declare 
that  we  have  no  direct  indubitable  evidence  that  substantiates 
the  Lamarckian  view.  It  only  remains,  then,  for  us  to  confess 
our  practical  ignorance  concerning  the  immediate  problems  con- 
nected with  the  acquisition  of  mental  traits  and  their  trans- 
mission  to  a  line  of  descendants,  and  our  inability  to  measure  f 
with  any  precision  how  far  acquired  conditions  of  general 
health  produce  changes  in  the  germ  plasm  and  to  wliat  degree  ■ 
such  changes  influence  mental  qualities  in  the  oflfspring.  ■ 

The  so-called  personal  predisposition  of  certain  indi- 
viduals towards  mental  disease  is  of  great  practical  interest. 
As  we  have  already  seen,  this  tendency  seems  to  be  the  result 
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3f  a  number  of  (actors  whicli  at  present  can  not  he  successfully 
interpreted,  although  the  opportunities  for  studying  such  phe- 
nomena are  numerous.  In  pronounced  t>'pe3  of  the  so-called 
cuimiiativc  or  convergent  hereditary  predisposition  the  physical 
or  mental  degeneracy  is  said  by  some  obser\'ers  to  be  found  in 
both  the  paternal  and  the  maternal  ancestry.  In  the  unilateral 
type  the  degeneracy  appears  either  on  the  maternal  or  the  pa- 
ternal side. 

Atavistic  Heredity. — Tanzi  and  Riva  affirm  that  an  ata- 
vistic tendency  is  very  important  in  certain  forms  of  degen- 
eracy, and  becomes  apparent  in  a  marked  predisposition  shown 
by  members  of  a  family  to  outbreaks  of  alienation.  According 
to  these  obseners.  in  this  form  certain  signs  of  nervous  or 
psychopathic  degeneracy  have  apparently  persisted  through  a 
number  of  generations  and  have  finally  become  so  accentuated 
that  tlie  individual  concerned  seems  to  be  reduced  to  the  primi- 
tive state  from  whicli  the  race  has  shown  a  slow  evolution. 
This  form  of  heredity  has  lieen  particularly  emphasized  by  the 
anthropologists. — Lombroso  and  others, — and  this  so-called 
cmnulative  tendency  is  supposed  to  satisfactorily  account  for 
the  ferocity  of  certain  criminals,  as  well  as  for  the  fact  that 
many  of  these  low  instincts  have  a  tendency  to  become  perma- 
nent in  certain  families.  Another  important  feature  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  reappearance  of  morbid  traits  in  the  line  of  the 
descendants  may  be  either  simple  or  transformed  (homomor- 
phous  or  hcteromorphous).  Thus  when  the  same  form  of 
degeneracy  or  psychosis  appears  it  has  a  tendency  to  reciir 
practically  luichanged  in  the  descendants,  whereas  the  trans- 
formetl  type  is  characterized  by  a  complete  cliange  in  the  form 
of  the  degeneracy  or  psychosis.  Since  the  days  of  Morel "  the 
importance  of  the  so-called  hereditary  degeneracy  has  been 
emphasized  by  numerous  investigators.  Morel  himself  holds 
that  the  law  of  transmitted  degeneracy  is  more  or  less  definite 
and  is  capable  of  being  formulated  somewhat  as  follows :    In 
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^Trait^  Ae%  djg^ci^rescencet  physiques,  moraks  et  tnteitectuclles  de 
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the  first  generation  wc  have  a  nervous  temperament  and  ethical 
and  moral  defects;  in  the  second  a  tendency  towards  apoplec- 
tiform seizures,  severe  neuroses,  or  alcoholism;  in  the  third, 
marked  psychic  disturbances,  suicidal  manias,  and  intellectual 
defects;  in  the  fourtli,  idiocy,  imbccihty,  and  other  anomalies ■ 
in  development  arc  noted.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  said  that  ' 
in  view  of  llie  great  complexity  of  tlie  problems  involved  such 
a  definite  formulation  must  necessarily  be  merely  conjectural. 
Piercani  *  examined  the  family  histories  of  1958  persons, — 1064 
males  and  894  females,  representing  889  families, — and  came 
to  the  following  conclusions:  The  occurrence  of  disease  ni  the 
father  or  mother  seemed  to  have  a  more  serious  effect  upon  the 
male  than  upon  tJie  female  descendants.  The  "  cross-heredity" 
is  apparently  more  marked  between  mother  and  son  than  be- 
tween father  and  daughter.  Wiglcsworlh  ^  examined  2445 
cases  of  mental  disease  with  a  special  view  to  determining  the 
relative  importance  of  the  hereditary  factor,  and  concluded  that 
it  was  present  in  28  per  tent,  of  ail  the  cases,  but  was  less  fre- 
quent in  men  than  in  women.  Where  the  mother  had  suffered 
from  alienation,  and  where  there  were  both  sons  and  daughters 
among  the  descendants,  the  latter  were  more  commonly  af- 
fected than  tlie  former.  Our  own  observations  do  not  confiTm 
the  experience  of  other  alienists  tliat  the  daughters  are  less 
prone  than  the  sons  to  show  signs  of  mental  aberration  when 
the  father  has  been  insane. 

Consanguineous  marriages  are  said  to  be  often  followed 
by  anomalies  in  the  children.  Thus,  in  a  family  observed  by 
Mathicu,*  which  consisted  of  43  descendants  of  parents  who . 
were  blood  relatives,  10  were  described  as  "  peculiar,"  3  as 
fools  or  idiots,  3  were  deaf-mutes,  and  1  committed  suicide. 
Howe  studied  95  children,  the  issue  of  consanguineous  mar-i 


'TJlteriore  conlributo  alia  tiudio  delle  Icggi  che  rcgolano  la  crcditaricl 
pricopatica.    AtU  dell'  XI  Congrtsso  frcnialr..  Ancona,  1904. 

'The  Presidcniial  Address  delivered  at  the  Sixty-first  Annual  Meeting 
of  Ihe  M«diro-  Pitycholngical  .^ssoeiation,  held  at  Liverpool  on  July  34,  1503. 
The  Jourti,  of  Ment.  Science,  xlvHI,  p.  611. 

*  Gac  des  Hop.,  iSjio,  p.  ia6a 
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and  found  that  44  were  idiots.  The  world's  history 
'owls  interesting  examples  of  the  importance  of  the  unfor- 
ttunatc  results  lliat  follow  loo  close  and  frequent  intermarriages 
between  relatives, 

The  importance  of  the  hereditary  factor  varies,  not  only 
in  diflferent  countries,  but  also  in  different  races  and  in  different 
social  states.  Thus,  for  eicample,  its  significance  is  undouhted 
in  aristocratic  circles,  in  classes  where  the  marriages  a.re  largely 
confined  to  individuals  of  the  same  social  and  intellectual  stand- 
ing-, and  among  certain  races  or  sects,  such  as  the  Jews  or 
Quakers.  In  this  connection,  however,  it  has  been  questioned 
whether  the  mere  inbreeding  of  families  in  itself  necessarily 
gives  rise  to  deterioration,  provided  there  is  no  sign  of  degen- 
eracy ]Q  either  of  the  parents. 

Tlie  evidence  respecting  heredity  as  a  factor  varies  greatly, 
i  its  influence  would  appear  to  be  ver^*  pronounced  in  certain 

loses,  such  as  alcoholism,  manic-depressive  insanity,  and 
epilepsy,  whereas  in  other  maladies,  such  as  the  arterio- 
sclerotic insanities  and  the  senile  psychoses,  it  is  likely  to  be 
comparatively  unimportant.  As  regards  the  so-called  signs  of 
degeneracy,  it  is  probable  that  alienists,  have  gone  too  far  and 
have  drawn  too  sweeping  deductions,  and  we  are  now  begin- 
ning to  see  iliat  the  use  of  the  term  needs  to  be  qualified  in  each 
individual  case.  Broadly  speaking,  the  signs  of  degeneracy 
may  be  grouped  under  two  heads :  ( i )  the  somatic  and  (2  )  the 
psychical.  In  the  first  grouji  we  meet  with  a  variety  of  mani- 
festations which  indicate  interference  with  development,  and 
are  most  marked  in  tlie  defect  psychoses.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  epileptiform  seizures,  attacks  of  severe  neuralgia, 
a  ten<lency  to  sexual  and  alcoholic  excesses,  anomalies  of  den- 
tition, intolei^ncc  for  alcohol,  and  various  forms  of  paralysis, 
either  limited  or  more  or  less  general  in  character.  The  vari- 
,ous  forms  of  psycliic  degeneration  are  manifold.  They  include 
an  excessive  impressionability,  a  tendency  towards  the  develop- 
ment of  hallucinations  and  delusions  whenever  the  bodily  re- 
sistance is  at  all  lowered,  anomalous  affective  states,  excessive 
development  of  the  imagination,  a  tendency  to  lie,  and  not  in- 
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iperative  processes,  impulses,  phobias. 


frequently  the  various 
and  so  on,  all  of  which  symptoms  are  jjencrally  charactcnze<! 
by  a  certain  degree  of  periodicity,  hecoming;  more  marked  when 
the  individual  is  obliged  to  live  in  an  atmosphere  which  throws 
too  great  a  strain  uiion  his  nervous  organism. 

What  is  greatly  needed  in  the  investigation  of  tlie  ques- 
tion of  the  hereditary  transmission  of  mental  diseases  arc  care- 
fully planned  and  executed  studies  of  the  family  histories  of 
those  suffering  from  alienation,  carried  through  not  one  but 
over  several  generations.  As  the  question  of  environment  is 
such  a  difficult  one  to  eliminate,  it  is  better  that  for  the  present 
only  those  patients  be  selected  who  have  come  from  communi- 
ties in  which  there  has  been  comparatively  little  diange  in  the 
habits  of  life  or  general  social  conditions  in  which  they  have 
been  born  and  brought  up. 

The  family  histories  on  the  following  page,  tabulated  by 
Dunton,  while  giving  an  important  clue  as  to  the  previous 
environment  in  which  the  patients  were  bom  and  bred,  do  not 
offer  sufficient  data  upon  which  to  base  any  theory  in  regard 
to  the  direct  transmission  of  alienation. 

Environment. — In  this  connection  a  great  variety  of 
different  factors  directly  or  indirectly  provocative  of  alienation 
may  Ik  referral  to.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that 
mental  disorders  show  marked  variations  in  type  among  indi- 
viduals of  diflferent  nationalities.  An  excellent  example  can 
be  obtained  from  a  study  of  the  various  forms  of  alcoholism. 
Thus,  in  southern  Italy  acute  alcoliolisni  is  practically  un- 
known, and  it  is  only  as  one  travels  northward  and  the  climatic 
conditions  change  that  there  is  a  notable  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  acute  psychoses  resulting  from  this  form  of  intoxi- 
catimi.  Again,  general  paresis  is  found  much  less  frequently 
in  warm  climates  than  in  those  in  which  the  changes  of  tem- 
perature arc  greater.  In  certain  countries,  such  as  Abyssinia, 
even  where  the  percentage  of  syphilis  among  the  natives  is 
very  high,  cases  of  general  paresis  arc  almost  unknown.  More 
than  one  obser\er  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
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essential  differences  to  be  noted  in  regard  to  llie  various  types 
of  mental  diseases  which  are  found  in  America  as  compared 
with  those  in  Europe.  Thus  White  *  has  recently  shown  that 
the  types  of  alieuation  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States;  and  the  observations  made  by  members  of  the  staflf 
at  the  Shcppard  and  Enoch  Pratt  Hospital  would  sccni  to  indi- 
cate that  the  incidence  of  cases  which  resemble  Meyncrt's 
amentia  is  greater  than  that  noted  in  certain  clinics  abroad, 
particularly  at  Heidelberg,  where  this  symptom-complex  seems 
to  be  comparatively  infrequent.  Again,  the  statistics  of 
Vienna,  when  compared  with  those  of  Heidelberg,  show  a  more 
frequent  occurrence  of  this  form  of  alienation  in  the  Austrian 
capital.  The  several  mental  disorders  which  are  the  result  of 
drug  intoxications  other  than  alcoholism  naturally  vary  in 
different  localities.  Thus,  for  example,  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  that  cocainism  is  more  prevalent  in  the  countries  in  which 
the  drug  is  indigenous  or  that  the  psychoses  associate<l  with  the 
eating  and  smoking  of  opium  and  the  indulgence  in  tlie  use  of 
hashish  are  more  common  in  tlie  East.  The  frequency  with 
which  purely  functional  disorders,  such  as  psychasthenia  and 
epilepsy,  are  met  with  varies  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  while  certain  curious  symptoms,  such  as  Latah,  or  the 
phenomena  of  "  running  Amok,"  as  found  among  tlie  Malays, 
are  almost  entirely  confined  to  certain  localities. 

Not  only  are  different  environments  productive  of  certain 
more  or  less  specific  forms  of  alienation,  but  the  change  from 
one  to  another  may  be  followed  by  equally  unfortunate  results. 
causing  outbreaks  of  insanity  among  those  who  are  mentally 
or  physically  unable  to  properly  adjust  their  lives  to  the  new 
surroundings.  Instances  of  this  influence  are  often  noted  in 
connection  with  persons  who  have  left  their  homes  to  take 
up  tlieir  residence  in  foreign  coimlries.  Mental  disturbances 
of  a  more  or  less  peculiar  character  are  noted  in  the  English 
peo[Je  who  spend  portions  of  their  lives  in  India,  as  well  as  in 


'Geographical  Dblribution  of  Insanity  in  ihe  UniKd  Stales.    Journal 
of  Nervous  and  McniBi  Diseases,  May.  1903. 
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Americans  who  migrate  to  tropical  climates.  The  outbreaks 
of  insanity  among  our  soldiers  in  the  Philippine  Islands  present 
problems  that  deserve  careful  consideration. 

The  subject  of  environment  also  necessitates  the  discus- 
sion of  local  diflTerenccs  as  well  as  the  more  immediate  sur- 
roundings which  an  individual  creates  for  himself.  Tlie  types 
of  alienation  differ  even  among  individuals  who  live  in  the 
j;samc  locality.  Thus  the  negroes  and  ilie  whites  living  in  the 
same  State  will  show  certain  diflferences  in  the  types  of  mental 
disorders  fr()m  which  ihej-  suffer.  Again,  members  of  the  Jew- 
ish race,  no  matter  where  they  live,  are  generally  thought  to 
be  particularly  susceptible  to  ner\ous  and  mental  diseases, 

Sudden  changes  in  environment  occurring  to  individuals 
or  whole  races  are  frequently  followed  by  an  outbreak  of  alien- 
ation. Statistics  show  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  men- 
tal diseases  following  the  sudden  acquisition  of  wealth  either 
by  individuals  or  by  communities.  It  is  true  that  the  excep- 
tional man  may  be  able  to  withstand  sudden  changes  in  his 
environment,  but  for  the  mentally  unstable  individual  any 
marked  and  rapid  alteration  in  his  surroiuidiiigs.  whether  it 
be  in  the  nature  of  an  elevation  or  lowering,  is  unquestionably 
associated  with  great  danger.  These  imdou!)ted  facts  demand 
the  earnest  consideration  of  those  who  are  striving  for  the 
so-called  elevatioo  of  the  masses.  To  "  hasten  slowly"  may 
in  the  end  prove  to  be  the  kindest  method. 

Another  important  clement  in  the  causation  of  alienation 
is  the  great  tendency  shown  to  leave  the  country  and  congre- 
gate in  cities.  But  while  the  dangers  of  too  great  centralization 
can  hardly  be  overrated,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
many  persons  who  live  in  the  country  create  for  themselves  an 
artificial  environment  and  live  in  a  manner  which  is  quite  as 
detrimental  to  their  mental  welfare  as  is  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  a  crowded  city.  Monotony  as  well  as  over-excitement 
is  provocative  of  mental  disorders.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
however,  that  every  social  movement  which  tends  to  check  the 
enormous  increa.se  in  the  population  of  the  cities  and  to  send 
many  back  to  a  rural  life  deserves  to  be  encouraged. 
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The  various  conditions  associated  witli  die  individual's 
daily  life  and  work  are  also  of  iniiwjrtance  in  this  connection. 
Here  we  find  a  great  variety  of  causes  operative  which  pre- 
dispose towards  alienation.  As  has  been  mentioned  elsewhere, 
it  has  long  been  a  matter  of  observation  that  workers  in  lead 
and  various  other  toxic  substances  show  a  marked  tendency 
towards  the  development  of  alienation.^"  In  fact,  nearly  every 
form  of  occupation  has  its  own  especial  dangers  for  tlie  indi- 
vidual who  is  weakly  and  who  has  inherited  or  developed  a 
tendency  to  succumb  to  nervous  or  mental  strain, 

As  far  as  the  professions  are  concerned,  it  has  long  been 
generally  recognized  that  those  which  tend  to  develop  the  emo- 
tional life  at  the  expense  of  the  other  faculties  have  special 
dangers  of  their  own.  Thus  artists  and  musicians,  who  have 
allowed  their  lives  to  become  too  one-sided,  are  often  found 
to  possess  an  unstable  mental  equilibrium. 

The  effects  of  environment  in  the  production  of  fatigue 
are  considered  elsewhere.  Provided  the  individual  is  placed  in 
hygienic  surroundings  and  receives  proper  nutrition,  it  may 
be  .said  that  hard  work — if  anxiety  and  worry  are  eliminated 
— -never  results  in  alienation.  On  the  other  hand,  individuals 
who  have  no  regular  work  and  no  incentive  in  life  readily  be- 
come a  prey  to  nervous  and  mental  disorders;  nor  need  we  go 
far  to  seek  for  an  explanation  for  the  great  prevalence  of  men- 
tal disturbances  among  the  tramp  class,  as  well  as  among  the 
well-to-do  members  of  societ>-  who  are  without  definite  occu- 
pation. 
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Imitation  and  Suggestion." — In  the  history  of  the 
human  race  the  phenomena  included  under  these  two  terms 
have  played  a  most  important  part,  but  here  only  their  relation 
to  mental  disorders  will  be  discussed.  The  so-called  epidemic 
psychoses  that  were  of  so  fre«[uenl  occurrence  during  the  Mid- 
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die  Ages  have  deservedly  attracted  tlie  attention  of  physicians 
as  well  as  the  laity.  These  manifestations  develop  in  connec- 
tion with  the  social,  religious,  and  political  life  of  peoples,  and 
at  a  time  when  the  true  nature  of  mental  disorders  was  not 
understood,  it  was  thought  that  a  direct  transmission  of  thought 
and  energy  through  the  agency  of  unseen  powers  took  place. 
But  even  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  centuries  there 
were  a  few  intelligent  physicians  who  recognized  that  tlie  pro- 
nounced psychoses,  such  as  melancholia  and  mania,  never  ap- 
peared in  epidemic  fomi,  and  to-day  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
alienation  is  not  capable  of  being  spread  by  mere  imitation  or 
suggestion. 

The  folit-  d  deux  is  occasionally  seen,  two  or  three,  but 
never  more,  members  of  the  same  family  being  afflicted.  These 
rare  cases  of  so-called  psychic  infection  are  only  obsen'ed 
where  individuals  are  in  constant  communication  with  insane 
patients.  Thus,  two  friends  occupying  the  same  room,  two 
members  of  the  same  family,  more  cspccialEy  two  brothers  or 
two  sisters  or  a  brother  and  a  sister,  sometimes  become  insane 
almost  at  the  same  time.  A  similar  misfortune  has  occasion- 
ally been  known  to  afflict  both  husband  and  wife.  Such  forms 
of  mental  disturbance  never  occur  except  in  hereditarily  pre- 
disposed individuals,  and  the  alienation  which  results  is  usually 
one  of  the  more  chronic  types.  Probably  the  majority  of  cases 
reported  as  instances  of  psychic  infection  are  erroneously  clas- 
sified, since  in  reality  no  transmission  of  tlie  disorder  has 
occurred,  but  it  has  merely  happened  that  the  same  etiological 
factor  has  been  active  in  both  cases.  Certainly,  the  cases  of 
so-called  conjugal  dementia  paralytica  are  not  to  be  classified 
in  this  category. 

As  the  etiology  of  mental  disorders  has  become  a  subject 
for  more  exact  study  and  investigation,  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  define  as  nearly  as  possible  in  each  individual  case  a 
series  of  phenomena  that  arc  designated  as  suggestive.  As  the 
clinical  facts  have  gradually  been  gathered  together,  it  has  been 
discovered  that  not  one,  but  a  great  variety  of  conditions  may 
give  rise  to  the  manifestations  belonging  to  what  is  termed 
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suggestion.  To  Charcot  and  his  scholars  we  owe  a  great  debt 
of  gratitude  for  first  taking  the  investigation  of  tliese  phe- 
nomena out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  were  actiiatcd  by  super- 
stition and  fear  or  guided  by  a  merely  speculative  philosophy. 
As  a  result  of  the  influence  of  the  French  school,  psychologists 
and  alienists  began  to  give  this  subject  the  attention  it  de- 
served. Unquestionably,  many  of  the  great  movements  in 
religion,  politics,  and  s<K:iologj-  have  been  the  immediate  result 
of  the  suggestibility  among  races,  nations,  or  sects,  The  per- 
secutions in  the  Middle  Ages  of  those  who  were  supposed  to 
be  possessed,  the  burning  of  witches,  and  in  more  modem  times 
Malidism.  Dowieism.  Christian  Science,  the  remarkable  ser- 
vices and  revival  meetings  of  certain  religious  sects,  anarchism, 
and  a  host  of  other  social  and  political  fads  can  be  traced  to 
this  origin.  Frie<lmann  believes  that  the  fundamental  psycho- 
logical defect  is  not  an  affective  one,  but  tliat  the  character  of 
the  representation  or  the  idea  in  consciousness  is  the  essential 
dynamic  force.  Hellpacht "  affirms  that  suggestibility  may 
be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  quantitative  disproportion  be- 
tween the  emotional  state  and  its  expression,  the  latter  being 
more  or  less  impaired.  This  disparity  is  eminently  character- 
istic of  the  hysterical  individual. 

In  attempting  to  determine  whether  a  given  case  is  one 
of  so-called  induced  insanity  we  have  to  distinguish  between 
a  variety  of  different  conditions.  In  the  first  place,  induced 
insanity,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  often  used,  may  be 
said  to  be  present  when  alienation  develops  in  an  individual 
who  has  been  for  a  more  or  less  prolonged  period  of  time  in 
close  contact  with  a  patient  sufTering  from  insanity.  The  alien- 
ation is  of  the  same  tyj)t  in  the  second  as  in  the  first  patient, 
and  continues  after  the  two  individuals  have  been  separated. 
Such  examples,  however,  are  but  rarely  met  with. 

Much  more  frc<iuent  in  occurrence  is  the  second  form,  in 


"Hellpacht,  Willy:   ,\iialyt ischc  L'litcTsucliimgcu  mr  Psychologifl  der 
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which  an  individual  who  has  exJiibited  a  marked  predisposition 
towards  nervous  or  mental  disease  shuws  s)-niptoins  t>f  insanity 
immediately  after  having  been  brought  into  contact  with  a 
well-defined  case  of  insanity.  This  type  is  we!!  represented  in 
many  forms  of  hysteria  or  tlie  paraiioioid  states,  as  well  as  in 
the  so-called  conjugal  insanity  where  both  man  and  wife  suffer 
from  mental  depression. 

In  a  third  form  individuals  who  have  already  shown  signs 
of  insanity  imitate  the  symptoms  of  the  patients  witli  whom 
they  arc  brought  into  contact.  This  is  jjartictilarly  noticeable 
in  cases  of  hysteria  and  dementia  precox. 

Finally,  normal  individuals  who  have  been  continuously 
associated  with  persons  suffering  from  mental  disease  occa- 
sionally acquire  certain  idiosyncrasies  of  character  and  tem- 
perament Instances  of  this  are  not  uncommon  among  asylum 
attendants  and  care-takera  of  insane  patients. 

Sex.'^ — Difference  in  sex  is  generally  supposed  to  play 
an  important  part  in  the  pathogenesis  of  alienation.  In  the 
consideration  of  this  question  it  is  essential  to  distinguish  be- 
tween what  may  tje  called  the  innate  differences  between  the 
male  and  female  and  those  that  are  the  result  of  environment 
and  education.  Although  a  great  deal  has  been  written  regard- 
ing the  so-called  primary  distinctions,  very  little  is  definitely 
known  about  them,  and  the  problem  is  one  which  needs  to  be 
much  m(irc  carefully  investigated.  Until  the  years  of  puberty, 
however,  it  may  be  said  that  no  very  marked  differences  as 
regards  innate  mental  qualities  exist  between  boys  and  girls. 
The  fact  that  from  time  immemorial  it  has  been  the  cus- 
tom to  treat  the  two  sexes  differently  makes  it  still  more 
difficult  to  decide  what  has  been  inborn  in  cither  sex  and  what 
has  resulted  from  environment ;  nor  can  we  expect  that  the 
work  so  far  done  by  the  p.'iychologists  witl  give  us  much  aid 
towards  solving  the  problem.  Nevertheless,  some  little  might 
be  learned  from  a  tong  series  of  observations,  conducted  by 


"Ellis,  H.:    Man  and  Womsn.    London.  1894.    M61>iu5.  P.  J. :   Gcsch- 
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carefully  trained  observers,  upon  ttie  development  of  normal 
cliildren,  under  such  conditions  that  the  factor  of  environment 
could  be  reduced  to  the  minimum.  After  puberty,  however. 
iQ  norpial  types  easily  recognizable  diflferences  in  tlie  mental 
powers  of  the  two  sexes  develop,  but  how  far  these  dianges 
are  the  result  of  innate  qualities  and  how  far  the  result  of 
environment  and  training  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  impor- 
tant part  that  puberty  plays  in  menial  development  has  been 
recognized  by  ihe  laity  as  well  as  by  scientific  investigators,''* 
Altliough  many  important  facts  have  already  been  brought  to 
light  regarding  the  physical  and  mental  changes  which  occur 
in  males  and  females  at  this  period,  there  are  still  many  points 
which  need  further  elucidation.  Differences  in  climate,  in 
race,  and  in  social  conditions,  and  a  great  number  of  pthcr 
important  factors  must  be  taken  into  account  before  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  any  very  broad  generalizations.  The  premature 
onset  of  puberty,  which  frequently  happens  in  the  Southern 
Taces,  is  certainly  of  significance  in  the  pathogenesis  of  various 
nervous  and  mental  disturbances.  On  the  other  hand,  the  delay 
of  puberty  points  to  retarded  development,  and  inasmuch  as 
the  growth  of  the  individual  depends  upon  so  many  various 
factors,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  discussion  of  this  whole 
question  involves  the  consideration  of  a  series  of  complex  prob- 
lems, for  the  solution  of  which  the  mere  appearance  or  absence 
of  certain  sexual  characteristics  offers  nothing  final.  The 
physical  changes  that  are  associated  with  puberty  are  largely 
influenccil  by  the  general  nutrition  of  tlie  individual  boy  or 
girl,  and  any  deficiencies  in  metabolism  are  apt  to  be  followed 
by  retarded  or  faulty  development.  Nothing  is  more  common 
in  anxmic  girls  than  to  find  that  the  period  of  puberty  has  been 
delayed.  Unfortunately,  tlie  laity  and  even  physicians  too 
often  attribute  the  various  forms  of  nervous  breakdown  which 
occur  at  this  time  solely  to  the  absence  of  the  menses,  whereas 


**Mirro,  A.:  La  puberte  chez  rhomm«  et  chn  la  icminc.  ctudi^t  dsns 
W8  rapports  avrc  I'xniliTOpo logic.  la  ptychialrif,  la  ptdaEoaic  ct  la  sociol- 
ogic.  Traduit  }ur  la  d«uxi^m«  edition  italtcnne  par  J.  P.  Medici.  Biblio* 
th^ue  dc3  sciences  ontttropologiqucs,  i.     Paris,  1903. 
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in  reality  the  amenorrhcea  is  merely  one  of  the  symptoms  o£ 
a  general  constitutional  disturbance. 

At  this  period,  when  llie  diver^ng  sexual  characteristics 
arc  becoming  fully  developed,  the  influence  of  heredity,  alco- 
holism in  the  parents,  of  poverty,  malnulrition,  and  affective 
disturbances  become  of  even  greater  importance  than  they  have 
been  before,  especially  as  regards  tlie  development  of  the  men- 
tal functions.  We  nut  infre(|uently  meet  with  emotional  dis- 
turbances of  varying  degree  which  may  ultimately  give  rise  to 
nervous  and  meittal  symptoms  of  considerable  significance. 
The  exact  causes  nf  these  anomahes  are  not  definitely  known, 
but  alienists  have  long  been  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  puberty 
psychoses  or  of  the  insanity  of  adolescence  as  if  there  were 
specific  forms  of  alienation  occurring  at  this  period. 

Between  the  years  of  puberty  and  the  time  when  the 
woman  is  no  longer  capable  of  bearing  children  she  is  much 
more  predisposed  to  mental  disturbances  than  the  average  man. 
This  condition  of  affairs  naturally  depends  upon  the  nervous 
and  mental  disturbances  associated  with  pregnancy  and  par- 
turition, or.  on  the  other  hand,  with  sterilitj-  and  its  underlying 
causes.  A  similar  predisposition  also  becomes  manifest  at  the 
approach  of  the  menopause,  although  it  must  be  insiste*:!  that 
the  real  tendencies  towards  mental  breakdown  that  exist  at  this 
time  are  greatly  intensified  by  the  promulgation  of  popular  be- 
liefs and  superstitions  which  have  little  foundation  in  fact.  It 
is  a  matter  of  clinical  experience  that,  as  a  rule,  a  woman  is 
more  predisposed  towards  mental  depression  than  a  man. 
Nor  is  this  unnatural  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  she  has  less  independence,  and  if  obliged  to  earn  her  living 
has  greater  difficulties  to  overcome.  This  explanation,  how- 
ever, offers  only  a  partial  solution  of  the  phenomena. 

In  cases  of  manic-depressive  insanity,  as  a  rule,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  periods  of  depression  are  longer  and  more 
intense  in  the  female  than  in  the  male,  whereas  the  symptoms 
of  excitement  and  exhilaration  arc  less  frequently  met  with. 
Tn  other  psychoses  we  also  encounter  certain  differences  in 
the  type  of  the  disease  which  seem  to  bear  some  relation  to 
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sexual  differences.  For  example,  in  dementia  paralytica  the 
classical  type  of  the  disease  is  almost  never  met  with  in  women, 
in  whom  it  appears  almost  always  in  the  depressed  form.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  disorder  is  comparatively  infrequent  in 
women,  especially  those  of  tlie  hig^her  classes,  the  majority  of 
female  paretics  coming  altogether  from  the  lowest  dements 
of  society. 

Age. — The  great  majority  of  cases  of  alienation  come  on 
during  the  prime  of  life  at  a  period  when  the  individual  is 
exposed  to  the  greatest  stress  and  strain.  Nevertheless,  besides 
the  defect  psychoses,  various  acute,  subacute,  and  chronic  men- 
tal disorders  are  sometimes  met  with  even  in  very  young  chil- 
dren. Thus,  hysteria  is  not  very  uncommon  in  the  very  early 
years  of  childhood,  and  competent  observers  have  reported  de- 
lirious states  occurring  during  infancy.  Every  teacher  in  the 
public  schools  meets  with  children,  even  among  the  very  .young, 
who  show  marked  anomalies  in  conduct,  and  who  are  generally 
regarded  as  bad  characters  or  as  more  or  less  incorrigible  de- 
linquents and  a  menace  to  their  fellow -scholars.  These  chil- 
dren are  sometimes  referred  to  by  medical  writers  as  degener- 
ates or  mentally  ill-balanced. 

In  addition  to  the  hysterical  states  the  psychic  epilepsies 
are  not  at  all  uncommon  in  young  children.  Thus,  Pick  "  has 
recently  called  attention  to  an  important  psychoneiirosis  occur- 
ring in  the  earlier  years  of  life  which  has  certain  characteristics 
suggestive  of  epilepsy,  and  says  that  the  children  afflicted  in 
this  way  show  symptoms  of  so-called  wandering  mania  (poro- 
mania  or  dmmomania)  associatal  with  signs  of  episodic  emc»- 
tional  irritability,  mental  dulness,  wilfulness,  and  impulsivity. 
In  addition  to  states  characterized  by  the  more  pronounced 
symptoms  of  alienation  we  meet  with  a  variety  nf  manifesta- 
tions which  should  at  once  lead  the  physician  to  suspect  the 
existence  of  anomalies  in  the  functioning  of  the  central  ner- 
vous system.    We  are  often  told  that  an  individual,  who  later 
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has  shown  symptoms  of  alienation,  was  unusually  bright  dur- 
ing the  earlier  years  of  life,  whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  ob- 
servations which  have  been  made  upon  this  point  in  nowise 
confirm  the  correctness  of  this  popular  opinion.  Healthy  boys 
and  girls  are  far  more  apt  to  show  exceptional  mental  qualities 
than  those  who  later  in  their  careers  break  down  mentally 
(Thorndike). 

From  the  onset  of  puberty  until  the  first  symptoms  of  old 
age  begin  to  make  their  appearance  the  number  and  variety  of 
mental  diseases  increase  greatly,  largely  because  during  the 
prime  of  life  the  individual  is  subjected  to  the  severest  tax 
upon  his  mental  as  well  as  upon  his  physical  powers.  The 
conditions  which  in  women  during  this  period  are  particularly 
apt  to  give  rise  to  mental  breakdowns  are  referred  to  in  an- 
other section.  In  males  we  find  a  great  difference  in  the  inci- 
dence of  the  several  types  of  alienation.  Thus,  men  from 
about  35  to  50  are  much  more  subject  to  general  paresis  than 
at  any  other  period  of  life.  As  old  age  comes  on  the  types  of 
mental  di,«)rdcrs  are  different  from  those  in  earlier  life,  since 
they  are  associated  with  certain  degenerative  changes  in  the 
central  ner^'ous  system  that  are  apt  to  lead  to  the  production 
of  a  more  or  less  characteristic  group  of  cHnical  sjinpioms 
belonging  more  particularly  to  forms  of  the  so-called  senile 
alienation.  The  relative  frequency  of  incidence  at  the  various 
ages  will  be  considered  in  fuller  detail  in  the  discussion  of  the 
eral  groups  of  mental  disease.^. 
Education. — If  a  training  in  pedagogics  gave  teachers 
a  clearer  and  more  practical  insight  into  actual  life  as  well  as 
some  appreciation  of  the  beginning  pathological  tendencies  of 
humanity,  many  failures  would  be  avoided  and  many  difficul- 
ties ivould  be  overcome  (Von  Krafft-Ehing).  The  instances 
in  which  a  profcision  ill  ad.xpted  to  the  individual  capabilities 
is  chosen  would  be  less  frequent,  and  thus  the  mental  life  of 
numbers  would  Iw  preserved  intact.  There  is  probably  no 
greater  fallacy  than  to  regard  the  education  given  in  our  public 
schools  as  a  cure-all  for  the  many  deficiencies  of  our  .social  and 
political  system.     Unquestionably,  much  good  may  be  accom- 
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plished  in  the  attempt  to  educate  the  masses,  provided  some 
selection  is  made  in  the  choice  of  those  who  are  to  be  given  the 
advantages  of  a  school  ti'aining.  Tliat  the  enormous  increase 
of  nen-ous  and  mental  diseases,  one  of  the  most  serious  men- 
aces to  the  public  welfare,  is  the  immediate  result  of  trying  to 
edneale  numbers  of  individuals  whose  central  nervous  systems 
are  functionally  unable  to  withstand  the  strain  imposed  upon 
them,  is  obvious  to  all  those  who  arc  competent  to  judge  of 
sudi  matters.  If  the  aid  of  intelligent  physicians  were  sought 
in  determining  the  question  as  to  what  children  were  fitted  to 
receive  a  public  school  education,  unquestionably  many  cases 
of  insanity  which  develop  later  in  life  would  never  occur.  It 
U  a  curious  comment  upon  popular  government  that  so  tittle 
effort  is  being  made  along  these  lines,  and  thai,  while  the  pub- 
be  has  the  right  to  prevent  the  spread  of  measles  or  scarlet 
fe\-<T.  it  assumes  no  authority  in  matters  relating  to  the  pre- 
tention of  aliaiation.  Only  in  certain  Continental  cities  is 
any  effort  being  made  to  limit  the  advantages  and  risks  of  cdu- 
CAlicvi  in  the  public  schools  to  those  who  have  sound  bodies 
und  sound  minds,  and  nowhere  have  these  questions  received 
tktt  ftttention  they  dcwrve. 

The  first  duty  of  the  educator  should  be  to  determine  the 
^MMt  capacity  of  the  individual  and  then  adapt  the  training 
at  Hf  as  possible  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  developing  nervous 
I^HiL  To  render  it  possible  for  an  individual  who  is  physi- 
catty  vid  mentally  unfitted  for  the  stress  associated  with  the 
fH^  to  undertake  the  acquirement  of  what  is  termed  a  liberal 
olttClltion  should  be  regarded  as  an  offence  against  the  public 
Kedtth  and  morality  no  less  culpable  than  if  one  were  to  dcUber- 
al«ty  |4*ce  him  in  an  environment  where  he  is  exposed  to  an 
M<Kit^Hi5  disease.  What  particular  form  of  education  is  best 
|fttK)4etl  to  the  average  child  ?  How  far  should  the  negro  be 
^ivieil  in  his  schooling?  Of  what  degree  of  mental  activity 
in  vkAiiuin  cnpjihle  without  impairing  her  physical  vigor  ?  Tliese 
M«  ^^^'t  questions  that  can  he  solved  by  mere  amateurs,  but 
iN)V\4v«  problems  calling  for  the  earnest  consideration  of  those 
V)^  an  at  leut  familiar  with  the  methods  of  investigating  the 
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difficulties  connected  with  the  functional  activity  of  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  some  of  the  ill-directed  zeal 
which  seeks  to  impose  needless  restrictions  upon  proper  experi- 
mentation upon  the  lower  animals  cannot  be  directed  into  chan- 
nels where  it  will  serve  to  prevent  educational  faddists  from 
inflicting  irreparable  injury  upon  the  brains  of  those  who  are 
intrusted  to  their  care.  Quite  as  much  technical  skill  and  ex- 
perience is  required  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  functional 
capacity  of  the  brain  as  to  determine  whether  the  heart  or  lungs 
are  normal;  ajid  the  ig^norance  upon  these  topics  displayed  by 
those  who  arc  supposed  to  be  autliorities  upon  questions  of 
education  is  greatly  to  be  deplored. 

Fatigue.^' — Recent  investigations  have  shown  that  the 
manifestations  grouped  under  this  term  are  varied  and  ex- 
ceedingly complex.  The  mental  and  physical  anomalies  com- 
monly described  as  evidences  of  fatigue  arc  only  in  part  the 
result  of  long-continued  activity,  since  other  factors  arc  almost 
always  present.  These  symptoms  vary  considerably,  not  only 
in  different  persons,  but  in  the  same  individual  under  different 
circumstances.  The  mental  symptoms  of  fatigue  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  weakening  of  the  attention,  a  lowering  in  the  proc- 
esses of  associative  memory,  and  disturbances  in  organic  sen- 
sibility of  an  anaesthetic  or  more  generally  of  a  paraesthetic 
nature.  The  work  of  Weygandt  ^  as  well  as  that  of  Asch'af- 
fenburg,  of  Patrick  and  Gilbert,"  of  Mosso,^'  of  Binnet  and 
Henri,"  Joteyko,''  Mainzer,"  as  well  as  of  other  investigators, 
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has  already  thrown  considerable  light  upon  the  genesis  of  this 
somewhat  complex  group  of  phenomena.  In  the  light  of  these 
investigations  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  study  the  devel- 
opment of  the  symptoms  in  various  psychoses  in  which  fatigue 
is  supposed  to  be  an  important  etiological  factor.  So  far,  how- 
ever, the  results  obtained  have  not  been  entirely  satisfactory, 
as  it  has  been  impossible  to  analyze  all  the  various  factors 
which  must  be  taken  into  account  before  any  trustworthy  de- 
ductions are  drawn,  and  conseqiienily  any  attempt  to  differen- 
tiate the  fatigue  psychoses  from  other  forms  of  alienation  ca,n 
not  at  present  be  satisfactory.  The  work  of  Hodge  and  others 
showed  that  after  excessive  fatigue  it  was  possible  to  demon- 
strate in  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  central  nervous  system 
changes  which  were  supposed  to  be  more  or  less  specific.  More 
recent  investigations,  however,  seem  to  render  it  highly  proba- 
ble that  the  effect  of  fatigue  upon  the  ncrvc-elements  is,  largely 
at  least,  indirect,  and  comes  about  through  the  production  of 
an  autointoxication.  Not  a  few  investigators  have  made  an 
attempt  to  determine  exactly  the  character  of  the  toxins  formed 
during  the  fatigue  process,  but  as  yet  the  results  are  meagre 
and  unsatisfactory.  Raukc,  a.s  long  agf)  as  1865,  suggested 
that  the  change  In  the  character  of  the  muscular  contractions 
might  be  due  to  the  heaping  up  in  the  system  of  toxic  products, 
a  view  which  more  recently  has  again  been  advocated  by 
Mosso.  Schiff,  and  others.  Weichardl  *•''  conducted  a  number 
of  experiments  upon  mice  to  determine,  if  possible,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  blood-seriim  containing  toxic  products  the  result  of 
fatigue.  He  found  that  no  definite  results  follow  the  intra- 
peritoneal injections  of  the  blood-serum  of  fatigued  mice  as 
compared  with  the  injection  of  that  taken  from  normal  ani- 
mals. In  both  series  of  cases  fatal  results  followed  the  injec- 
tion. Practically  the  same  results  followed  intravenous  injec- 
tions except  that  after  tlic  normal  as  well  as  the  serum  from  the 
fatigued  animals  fat  embolism  resulted.     These  results  were 
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Still  further  confirmed  by  observations  upon  rabbits  and  guinea- 
pig's.  After  considerable  difficulty  somewhat  more  positive 
results  were  obtained  by  experimenting  with  the  muscle  of 
animals  which  had  been  pro'iously  subjected  to  fatigue.  Here 
it  was  found  that  if  the  muscle-plasma  of  very  much  fatigued 
animals  was  injected  suljcutaneously,  death  resulted  after  a 
period  varying-  from  twenty  to  forty  hours.  It  was  further 
noted  that  no  fatal  results  followed  when  the  plasma,  before 
being  injected,  was  placefl  in  a  thermostat  for  two  hours  at 
a  temperature  of  56°  C,  whereas  the  plasma  which  was  not 
wanned  but  was  allowed  to  stand  for  forty-eight  hours  in- 
creased greatly  in  its  toxicity.  Nevertheless,  after  being  pre- 
ser^-ed  for  eight  days  in  the  ice-chest  with  the  addition  of  toluol 
it  had  practically  lost  its  toxicity.  VVeichardt  was  further  able 
to  demonstrate  that  by  intraperitoneal  injections  of  the  toxic 
muscle-plasma  obtained  from  fatigued  andinials  an  antitoxic 
serum  could  be  derived  which  apparently  neutralized  the  toxins 
produced  by  fatigue. 

Trauma. — The  importance  of  trauma  as  an  etiological 
factor  in  the  production  of  alienation  has  long  been  recognized, 
although  physicians  have  differed  essentially  in  regard  to  the 
relation  of  the  injury  to  any  special  type  of  psychosis.  Grad- 
ually it  has  been  generally  concluded  that  there  is  no  specific 
psychosis  resulting  from  trauma,  although  a  few  clinicians  still 
describe  a  symptom-complex  which  they  call  a  post-traiunatic 
dementia.  About  all  that  can  be  said  upon  this  point  is  that 
trauma  is  a  predisposing  f-ictor  to  alienation,  and  Uiat  as  a 
result  of  a  blow  upon  the  skidl  the  brain  may  become  a  locus 
minoris  resistentia.  The  difficulty  of  determining  the  exact 
importance  of  trauma  is  greatly  increa.sc<l  in  the  ca.sc  of  an 
individual  who  previously  has  shown  a  marked  predisposition 
towards  mental  disorder  or  where  a  history  of  lues  or  alcohol 
is  obtained. 

As  has  often  been  pointed  out,  the  eflfect  of  trauma  upon 
the  cerebral  functions  is  essentially  different  in  infants  or  chil- 
dren from  that  in  adult  life.  During  intra-uterine  life  or  at 
the  time  of  labor  the  skull  may  be  subjected  to  mechanical 
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injuries,  as  a  consequence  of  which  Tiemorrhages  from  the 
cerebral  vessels  may  result  with  destruction  of  the  corlicai 
tissue  and  the  production  of  porencephalic  areas,  atrophy  of 
the  hemispheres,  or  irregular  development  of  the  cerebral  gyri. 
I-'Ictchcr  Beach,  in  examining  810  idiots,  found  tliat  in  35  cases 
the  injury  to  the  central  nervous  system  could  be  directly  re- 
ferred to  the  use  of  instruments  at  birth,  but  also  noted  that  in 
216  cases  impairment  of  the  psychical  functions  had  followed 
difficult  labor  without  instrumental  delivery.  Kuntzel  in  500 
cases  of  idiocy  estimated  that  in  8.9  per  cent,  forceps  had  been 
used;  whereas  in  4.5  per  cent  a  difficult  but  non- instrumental 
delivery  was  a  factor  of  importance. 

WuIfiF "  called  attention  to  the  impairment  of  the  intcllec- 
lual  faculties  following  trauma  occurring  either  during  intra- 
uterine life  or  at  the  time  of  birth,  and  has  traced  an  imme- 
diate connection,  in  1436  idiotic  children,  between  the  injury 
inflicted  and  the  following  conditions:  microcephalus,  adhe- 
sions between  the  dura  and  skull,  between  the  dura  and  pia, 
between  the  pia  and  brain,  pachymeningitis  chronica,  lepto- 
meningitis, hydrocephalus  externus,  hydrocephalus  intemus, 
atrophy,  cerebral  sclerosis,  and  porencephalus. 

Sperking  and  Kronthal  *'  were  among  the  first  to  describe 
definite  histological  changes  following  trauma,  consisting  in 
marked  sclerosis  with  local  hyaline  and  fatty  degeneration  in 
the  entire  arterial  system,  particularly  in  the  spinal  cord  and 
brain.  In  1897  Koeppen  ^^  referred  to  the  microscopical 
changes  in  the  central  nervous  system  following  severe  trauma 
and  described  a  clinical  symptom-complex  characterized  by 
memory  defects,  irritability,  and  seizures  similar  to  those  of 
dementia  paraljlica.  This  observer  believed  that  these  trau- 
matic psychoses  could  be  differentiated  from  dementia  para- 
lytica by  the  lesser  degree  of  impairment  of  the  intelligence  and 
interference  with  the  functions  of  speech  and  a  retained  pupil- 


"  Allff.  Ztschr.  t.  Psych..  Bd.  xtix.  1893- 
••NeuroloK.  Centralbl,  1888. 
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lary  reflex.  Bruns  affirmed  that  the  presence  of  a  pupillary 
light  reflex  was  pathognomonic  of  the  traumatic  cases.  Studies 
of  experimenial  lesions  produced  by  trauma  in  animals  showed 
that  marked  changes  were  present  in  the  nerve-cells.  Murah 
has  described  catatonic  changes  following  trauma.  Viedenz*' 
has  carefully  reviewed  the  whole  subject,  and  comes  to  the 
following  conclusions: 

Injuries  to  the  skull  in  children  are  often  followed  by  de- 
mentia complicated  with  convulsive  seizures.  In  some  cases  in 
which  the  intelligence  is  well  preserved  there  may  be  a  degener- 
ation of  ihe  moral  sense.  Injuries  directly  affecting  the  central 
nervous  system  may  produce  psychoses  in  adults  who  have 
never  sho^vn  any  predisposition  to  mental  disease;  but  the 
more  marked  the  predisposing  factor,  the  greater  the  tendency 
towards  the  development  of  alienation.  The  mental  dis- 
turbances may  develop  immediately  after  the  injury  or  after 
the  lapse  of  an  intervening  period,  during  which  prodromal 
symptoms  can  usually  be  detected.  A  specific  post-traumatic 
insanity  does  not  exist,  although  some  of  the  psychoses  follow- 
ing trauma  have  certain  features  in  common — changes  in 
character,  irritability, memory  defect5,and  intolerance  for  alco- 
hol. Various  types  of  alienation  may  be  referred  to  this  as  the 
inciting  cause.  There  is  a  remarkable  similarity  between  the 
clinical  pictures  of  some  of  the  psychic  disturbances  following 
injuries  to  the  skull  and  certain  forms  which  arc  attributable  to 
alcohol.  The  pathological  changes  arc  rarely  characterized  by 
gniss  lesions.  The  changes  in  tlie  smaller  blood-vessels  are 
marked.  No  specific  alteration  in  the  ganglion  cells  has  been 
noted.  Rosenfeld ""  has  reported  48  cases  of  hypochondriasis 
secondary  to  trauma,  and  as  a  result  of  his  investigation  affirms 
^^  that  the  character  and  severity  of  the  trauma  are  not  the  only 
^B  factors  which  determine  the  clinical  features  of  a  post-trau- 
^^  matic   psychosis.      Psychical    abnormalities,   such    as    feeble- 

I  mindedness  of  various  degrees  or  a  predisposition  to  hypo- 

I  chondriacal   states,   are   factors  of  great  importance   in  the 


'Arch.  f.  Piych.  ti.  N«rvenkrankh.,  Bd.  xxxvt,  H.  3,  p-  863. 
'CeniratW.  f.  Ncrrcnhcilk.  u.  Psych.,  Bd.  xxyi,  Nr.  156,  1903. 
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etiology.  The  trauma  may  merely  intensif)'  a  previously  ex- 
isting mental  deterioration. 

Adolf  Me>'er "  has  suggested  the  following  provisional 
classification  of  the  cases  of  alienation  following  trauma: 

(i).  The  direct  post-traumatic  deliria  with  febrile  reac- 
tions, the  delirium  nervosum  of  Diipuytren.  which  is  not  essen- 
tially different  from  the  mental  aberration  following  operations 
or  injuries,  and  a  condition  characterized  by  coma  developing 
in  alcoholic  as  well  a?  non-alcoholic  subjects.  .'Vnil,  finally,  a 
more  protracted  delirious  state,  with  marked  tendency  to  con- 
fabulate, which  may  or  may  not  be  associated  with  alcoholism 
or  senility. 

(2)  The  post-traumatic  constitution,  characterized  by  the 
excessive  reaction  of  the  individual  to  the  toxic  cflects  of 
alcohol,  influenza,  etc..  a  certain  type  of  vasomotor  neurosis, 
tlie  explosive  diathesis,  hysterioid  or  epileptoid  episodes,  with 
or  without  convulsions,  and,  finally,  a  paranoioid  state. 

(3)  Traumatic  defect  conditions — aphasias,  mental  de- 
terioration with  epilepsy  aiul  a  terminal  deterioration  due  to 
progressive  alterations  of  the  primarily  injured  parts,  either 
with  or  without  arteriosclerosis. 

(4)  Psychoses  in  which  trauma  is  merely  a  contributory 
factor — dementia  paralytica,  manic-depressive  insanity,  cata- 
tonic deterioration. 

(5)  A  group  of  traumatic  psychoses  following  injuries 
not  directly  affecting  the  head. 

Operations. — Psychoses  not  infrequently  develop  in  in- 
dividuals who  have  been  subjected  to  surgical  operaticjns. 
These  post -operative  alienations  present  a  great  variety  of 
clinical  forms,  none  of  which  can  be  regarded  as  in  any  .wnse 
specific.  An  interesting  study  of  these  cases  from  a  clinical 
stand-point  has  been  made  by  Picqu^  and  Briand.'"  In  a  large 
percentage  of  instances,  especially  in  patients  who  have  been 
operated  upon  while  in  a  weak  physical  condition,  symptoms 


"AnatomiMl    Facts   and   Oinical    Variciirs   of   Traumatic   Inssnitjr. 
Am.  Journ.  of  Insan.,  igo4,  Jamijiry,  \'ol.  Ix,  No.  30. 
"  Archives  de  Neurologic,  Mars.  1903.  No.  B?. 
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of  neurasthenia  develop,  but  these  fomis  must  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  those  in  which  the  symptoms  of  alienation 
are  marked.  To  another  distinct  class  belong  the  dcliria  which 
develop  soon  after  an  operation  and  result  from  septic  intoxi- 
cation. Sometimes,  however,  symptoms  of  ahenation  appear 
in  patients  who  have  recovered  from  the  immediate  effects  of 
the  operation,  and  which  cannot  therefore  be  referred  directly 
to  a  toxaemia.  In  such  cases  the  transitory  delirium  has  to  be 
regarded  as  an  epiphenomenon,  the  operation,  however,  being 
a  factor  of  some  considerable  etiological  importance.  Many 
authorities  believe  that  a  post-operative  psychosis  never  de- 
velops in  an  individual  who  has  not  previously  shown  some 
predisposition  to  alienation.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  variability  in  the  mentality  of  an  individual 
and  his  predisposition  to  insanity  are  factors  of  the  greatest 
importance. 

Marriage. — The  effects  of  marriage  upon  individuals 
who  are  mentally  unsound  are  usually  far  from  good.  In  the 
more  chronic  cases,  it  is  true,  there  is  sometimes  no  material 
change,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  marriage  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  marked  exacerbation  of  the  symptoms,  culminating 
either  in  an  acute  outbreak  of  mania  or  a  profound  deepening 
of  the  depression,  as  the  case  may  be.  There  is  an  ill-founded 
and  utterly  unjustifiable  behef  current  among  the  laity  that 
many  forms  of  alienation  are  likely  to  be  benefited  by  mar- 
riage, and,  unfortunately,  not  a  few  members  of  the  medical 
profession  have  been  known  to  recommend  this  step  in  the  hope 
that  some  improvement  might  follow.  Such  a  proccfhirc  can 
not  be  too  strongly  condemned.  The  literature  contains  not  A 
few  references  to  outbreaks  of  alienation  immediately  follow- 
ing marriage — the  so-called  nuptial  insanity;  and  Kraepeltn 
in  his  text-book  has  classed  the  majority  of  such  cases  either 
among  the  manic-depressive  insanities  or  the  amentias.  Ober- 
stciner*'   distinguishes  two  groups  of  cases:     (i)   Those  in 


"Uebcr   Psychoses  in  niimittclbarem  An»chluss  an  die  Vcrheiotung 
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]■>  make  their  appearance  more  frequently  dtir- 
i-rium  than  during  the  period  of  lactation,  and 

-ire  during  pregnancy.  The  following  statistics 
'uay  be  taken  as  fairly  indicative  of  these  views: 


PrcgnMicy 
,.    17.6 


Laciuion 


Pucrpeilum  (wllbio 
six  wccki  Bllec  iutiati 

i9-3  33.0 

46.4  4J-I8 


1^  I'lrmal  pregnancy  is  to  be  considered  a  factor  of 

^  ■-  irtancc  in  the  etiology  of  alienation  is  shown  by 

»  ■<■  ilrer  of  psychoses  which  appear  in  association  with 

in  patients  with  a  bad  family  history,  in  the  more 
'  Mies  the  figures  varying  from  47  to  32  per  cent. 
■.vherc  a  marked  predisposition  towards  alienation 
mental  break-down  is  most  apt  to  occur  early  in 
less  often  at   full  term  or  within  six  weeks  of 
'jii.  and  least  frequently  during  the  period  of  lactation. 
regards  the  age  of  the  patients,  it  will  be  seen  that 
;  of  alienation  appear  somewhat  rarely  in  pregnant 
twfore  the  twenty-fifth  year,  but  then  begin  to  be  en- 
■  -1  with  increasing  frequency,  reaching  their  maximum 
.   between  the  thirtieth  and  fortieth  years.      Of  the 
Jcvckjping  before  parturition  the  majority  come  on  dur- 
,ic  latter  half  of  pregnancy;    and  as  a  general  rule  the 
■-  (he  alienation  becomes  apparent  during  pregnancy  the 
is  the  prognosis.      Most  of  the  post-partum  psychoses 
'ffl  within  the  first  fourteen  days  after  labor,  generally 
ccn  the  fourth  and  the  sixth  day.    Regarding  the  character 
hcsc  psychoses  and  their  etiology  there  is  still  some  di- 
'iice  of  opinion.     Some  authorities  maintain  that  every 
in  of  alienation  occurring  during  tabor  or  the  piierperium  is 
■Mediately  the  resiill  of  an  infection,  but  this  sweeping  state- 
[  must  be  received  with  caution.    In  support  of  this  view 
ihe  fact  that  the  psychoses  that  make  their  appearance  at 
i:;i<  time  are  almost  always  accompanied  with  a  rise  of  tem- 
perature and  various  somatic  symptoms,  which  indicate  the 
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existence  of  an  infectious  process ;  and,  moreover,  there  is  oft«i 
a  concomitant  mastitis,  parametritis,  pneumonia,  etc.  But 
admitting  that  many  of  the  cases  are  referable  to  some  form  of 
septic  infection,  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  dial  some  psychoses 
continue  King  after  the  subsidence  of  the  temperature  and  gen- 
eral somatic  symptoms.  Fiirstner  '^  years  ago  described  an 
acute  hallucinatory  insanity  of  parturition,  a  form  of  aliena- 
tion which  began  with  a  prodromal  period  of  short  duration 
and  was  followed  by  a  period  of  active  hallucinosis.  Reference 
is  made  to  this  subject  under  the  head  o£  acute  delirium  and 
amentia,  and  under  these  two  groups  undoubtedly  may  be 
classed  a  number  of  the  more  acute  forms  of  mental  disturb- 
ance which  occur  at  these  periods.  The  connection  of  septic 
processes  with  the  mental  disturbances  occurring  during  the 
period  of  lactation  is  a  subject  which  needs  to  be  further  in- 
vestigated. Whenever  signs  of  alienation  appear,  the  possi- 
bility of  an  infection  should  always  be  remembered  and  every 
effort  should  be  made  either  to  identify  or  exclude  this  factor. 
Moreover,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  fever  and  the  local 
•eptic  processes  are  not  always  parallel  phenomena  with  the 
psychic  disturbances,  and  this  fact  often  increases  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  a  diagnosis.  As  Klix  has  pdnted  out.  pro- 
found disturbances  Jn  consciousness  appearing  at  the  beginning 

^of  labor  should  at  once  arouse  the  suspicion  of  the  existence 
of  a  se\'cre  septic  process  or  an  oncoming  eclamptic  seizure  ■ 
Tlie  mental  disturbances  which  occur  subsequent  to  the  period 
of   lactation   do   not    materially  differ    from   other    forms   of 
psychoses  and  need  not  be  dealt  with  in  detail  here.  H 

Am.«mias. — In  cases  of  protracted  anamia  we  meet  with 
changes  in  the  peripheral  as  well  as  in  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem.   Recently  these  lesions  have  been  studied  in  detail  for  the 

|.ftpin&]  cord,  and  similar  alterations  are  said  to  exist  in  Uie 
brain.  Not  uncommonly  aniemic  patients  evince  a  marked 
irritability,  associated  with  more  or  less  inditTerence  to  their 
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surroundings;  and  although  they  arc  apparently  hypersensi- 
tive for  certain  stimuli,  they  fail  to  respond  to  others.  These 
patients  are  apt  to  be  unsympathetic,  to  take  pessimistic  views, 
are  decidedly  anti-sociable  in  their  incHnations,  and  nearly  all 
show  subjective  defects  in  memory.  The  cases  that  have  been 
reported  in  which  pronounced  somatic  disturbances,  such  as  an 
unilateral  facial  paralysis,  transitory  hemiplegic  attacks, 
aphasic  symptoms,  the  Argyll -Robertson  pupil,  and  disturb- 
ances of  speech,  indicate  the  action  of  some  etiologic  factor 
other  than  anxmia. 

The  recent  literature  is  full  of  reports  of  mental  disturb- 
ances occurring  during  the  course  of  pernicious  anremias.  The 
psychical  symptoms  are  general  impairment  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  characterized  by  a  slight  apathy  and  delay  in  the 
motor  reactions.  In  addition  to  these  defects  irritability  and 
exaltation  have  occasionally  been  mentioned.'* 

Tlie  importance  of  severe  anaemia  as  an  etiologic  factor 
in  various  forms  of  alienation,  as,  for  example,  in  certain  con- 
fusional  states,  the  so-called  collapse  delirium  and  amentia,  has 
been  frequently  emphasized.  Pontoppidan '"'  and  Pctrcn.*"  in 
addition  to  the  symptoms  already  enumerated,  mention  deliri- 
ous and  confusional  states  which  develop  in  cases  of  pernicious 
anaemia  just  prior  to  death.  Marcus  ^''  reports  a  case  in  which 
the  symptoms  consisted  in  a  marked  irritability  with  some  ex- 
altation, followed  by  depression,  diminution  of  the  intellectual 
activities,  and,  finally,  marked  somnolence.  Later  the  patient 
developed  symptoms  that  were  similar  to  those  observed  in  the 
classical  type  of  paresis.  It  is  probable  that  these  last  mentioned 
manifestations  are  largely  referable  to  the  personal  predisposi- 
tion of  the  patient  towards  this  particular  form  of  alienation. 
It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  mental  symptoms  developing  in 
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cases  of  ansemia  dq>end  upon  some  toxin  that  acts  directly 
upon  the  central  nervous  system.** 

Fevbks  and  Infectious  Processes. — The  pan  played  by 
infectious  diseases  in  the  etiology  of  alienation  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  connection  with  the  fever  deliria,  and  need  not  be 
referred  to  again  in  the  present  chapter.  The  relation  of  the 
general  constitutional  diseases,  especially  tuberculosis,  to  alien- 
ation is  also  considered  elsewhere  more  in  detail.  The  mental 
state  of  tuberculous  patients  is  one  that  has  received  careful 
attention  from  numerous  observers.  The  old  belief  to  the 
effect  that  there  is  a  general  euphoria  present  in  certain  stages 
of  tuberculosis  is  an  hypothesis  which  has  not  been  confirmed 
by  careful  clinical  investigation.'"  The  manner  of  life  and  a 
great  variety  of  other  conditions  in  a  measure  determine  the 
mental  state  of  many  tuberculous  patients,  although  a  certain 
degree  of  hopefulness  even  in  the  face  of  death  is  not  uncom* 
mon.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  frequently  shown  that 
various  forms  of  alienation — states  of  confusion  with  or  with- 
out hallucinations,  insane  ideas,  exaltation  and  depression, 
motor  restlessness,  etc. — may  be  associated  with  this  disease. 

The  occurrence  of  tuberculosis  in  the  insane  is  a  matter 
of  verj-  great  importance.  Fortunately,  the  hygienic  conditions 
which  now  prevail  in  many  hospitals  for  the  insane  and  the 
introduction  of  proper  clinical  methods  have  resulted  in  a  per- 
ceptible reduction  of  morbidity  and  mortality  from  this  disease. 
The  attempts  that  are  being  made  in  our  asylums  to  isolate 
tuberculous  patients  and  to  keep  them  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  open  air  cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  The  great  prev- 
alence of  tuberculosis  among  patients  suffering  from  certain 
forms  of  alienation — particularly  dementia  praecox — has  at- 
tracted special  attention. 

The  relation  of  syphilis  to  mental  disease  is  more  fully  dis- 
cussed in  the  chapter  on  alienation  associated  with  organic 
diseases  of  the  brain.    The  importance  of  this  etiological  factor 
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can  hardly  be  overestimated.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that 
the  luetic  poison  brings  about  the  formation  of  toxins  which 
have  a  markedly  delctcrioiw  effect  upon  the  central  nervoua 
system.  Individual  predisposition  also  seems  to  be  an  im- 
portant factor  in  determining  the  character  of  tlic  clinical 
picture.  That  the  ultimate  effects  of  the  poison  may  be  long 
delayed  becomes  evident  in  such  forms  of  alienation  as  demen- 
tia paralitica,  where  tlie  first  symptoms  are  noted,  on  an  aver- 
age, about  ten  years  after  the  primary  infeclion. 

Although  it  is  highly  probable  that  defective  metabolism 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  pathogenesis  of  alienation,  little 
is  known  upon  the  subject.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  in 
this  connection  the  forms  of  alienation  following  diseases  of 
the  thyroid  gland,  the  mental  conditions  associated  with  Addi- 
son's disease,  or  the  various  delirious  states  following  disturb- 
ances in  the  gastro-intestinal  tract.  Further  references  to  this 
subject  will  be  found  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  dia- 
betes, gout,  and  changes  in  the  blood  in  their  relation  to  abnor- 
mal mental  slates. 

The  important  part  played  by  toxic  substances  introduced 
into  the  organism  from  without — such  as  alcohol,  morphin, 
and  lead — and  the  relation  that  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  and 
peripheral  nervous  system  bear  to  alienation  have  been  more 
fuUy  discussed  elsewhere  under  separate  heads. 

Gout. — Various  forms  of  mental  aberration  are  not  infre- 
quent in  families  whose  members  arc  sufferers  from  gout. 
Minkowski's*"  .studies,  however,  do  not  bear  out  the  view  that 
the  toxic  action  of  the  uric  acid,  a  diminution  in  the  oxidation 
processes,  or  an  alteration  in  the  alkalescence  of  the  blood  is 
the  cause  of  these  symptoms.  In  fact,  he  states  that  all  the 
explanations  hitherto  advanced  are  purely  hypothetical.  The 
symptomatology  of  the  milder  cases  is  in  a  measure  character- 
istic. The  patients,  unless  their  work  is  done  in  the  open  air, 
are  apt  to  be  irritable  and  easily  fatigued  mentally  and  physi- 
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cally.  In  addition  to  the  milder  neurasthenic  states  in  gouty 
families  wc  not  infrequently  meet  with  cases  of  mental  depres- 
sion generally  associated  with  neurasthenic  or  hysterical  mani- 
festations. Mure  marketl  psychical  disturbances,  periods  of 
excitement,  delirious  states  associated  with  marked  rises  of 
temperature,  have  frequently  been  reported.  Of  particular 
interest  are  the  transitory  forms  of  alienation  which  follow 
an  attack  of  gout.  Berthier  *^  collected  a  number  of  instances 
of  psychoses  in  gouty  individuals.  It  is  not  improbable,  how- 
ever, as  Crichton  Brown  maintains,  that  psychoses  only  occur 
in  such  gouty  individuals  as  have  previously  shown  a  predispo- 
sition towards  alienation.  Some  of  the  psychoses  which  follow 
an  attack  may  be  either  the  results  of  alcoholic  or  lead  ence- 
phalopathy or  represent  true  urwmic  disturbances.  The  in- 
clination of  certain  patients  to  periods  of  depression  or  hypo- 
chondriasis associated  with  their  gouty  attacks  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  mental  symptoms  are  specific,  since 
it  is  evident  that  the  mere  presence  of  pain  or  disablement 
might  be  sufficient  to  account  for  these  so-called  gouty  depres- 
sions. It  should  always  tw  Ixime  in  mind  that  gout,  no  less 
than  any  other  disease,  may  be  an  important  factor  in  the 
etiology  of  insanity  without  being  the  sole  specific  cause. 

Diabetes  and  Glycosuria. — The  intimate  association 
that  exists  between  diabetes  and  various  disturbances  in  the 
peripheral  and  central  nervous  system  has  long  been  recog- 
nized, and  nearly  all  the  text-books  on  medicine  give  somewhat 
full  descriptions  of  the  many  nervous  and  mental  symptoms 
which  may  be  encountered  in  diabetic  patients.  That  these 
disturbances  are  in  part  the  result  of  an  autointoxication  there 
seems  to  be  little  doubt,  but  the  various  theories  advanced  to 
explain  the  character  of  the  changes  in  the  tissues  are  by  no 
means  satisfactory.  Kussmaul's  opinion  th-it  the  .lymptoms 
might  be  the  result  of  an  autointoxication  due  to  acetone  has 
not  been  confirmed  either  by  clinical  observation  or  by  experi- 
ments upon  animals.      Equally  un s at isf acton,'  has  been  the 
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hypothesis  that  jS-oxybutyric  arid,  and  not  acetone,  is  the 
cause  of  the  disturbance.  The  supposed  acidity  of  the  blood, 
which  was  regarded  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  symptoms, 
has  been  practically  negfatived  by  the  observations  of  Klcmp- 
crcr  and  others. 

The  disturbances  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  which  may 
y^Ociir  during  diabetes  are  manifold.  A  mild  form  of  depres- 
sion with  lack  of  initiative,  extreme  mental  and  physical 
fatigue  following  shght  exertion,  and  a  considerable  degree  of 
intellectual  torpor  are  not  infrequently  noted.  The  condition 
known  as  narcolepsy — the  patient  showing  a  marked  tendency 
lo  fall  asleep  at  all  times — should  also  be  mentioned.  Some- 
times the  periods  of  depression  are  broken  by  states  of  tnotor 
restlessness  and  some  degree  of  exhilaration,  and  occasionally 
we  meet  with  periods  of  delirium,  such  as  that  recorded  in  the 
following  history,  to  which  my  attention  was  called  by  Dr. 
Futcher.  This  patient  suffered  from  active  fallacious  sense 
perceptions,  and  his  case  is  also  of  interest  in  that  it  shows  the 
difficulty  that  sometimes  exists  in  the  diagnosis  of  these  con- 
ditions. 

Jshns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Medicat  No.  9326.  G«n«ra)  No.  24,953.  Male, 
aged  48.  Gertniin.  Clerk  in  cornmi^Nion  liou!>c.  Admilicd  December  to, 
1898.  Discharged  January  16.  1859.  Improved.  Diagnosis :  Diabitlcs 
mclIilUE. 

Family  //wtorji— Negative. 

Ptrjonal  History. — On  accuiint  of  th<  patient's  mental  rtali;  the  history 
was  obtained  fioin  bis  friends  and  was  therefore,  iomcwhal  uci  sal  is  factory. 
No  history  of  previous  sei'crc  illness  was  ohtained,  exeept  of  a  malarial 
atiacli  lasting  two  months,  a  year 'before  admission.  As  a  yoting  man  he 
was  comewhat  di&^ipateil,  but  daring  the  last  three  or  four  years  lie  has  been 
more  temperate.  There  is  a  ht«1ory  of  chancre,  but  that  oi  a  secondary 
eruption  IS  indefinite  Kcccnily  the  patient  has  l>ecn  suspkioiis  of  his  wife 
receiving  altemion  from  other  persons;  but  whether  any  grounds  for  these 
ideas  existed  is  not  known. 

Present  lUttfsi. — In  January,  1898,  the  palieni  had  an  attack  similar  to 
the  present  one  and  has  never  been  i]uitc  well  since,  .^t  that  time  a  diag- 
nosis of  Brighi's  disease  was  made  hy  his  phyiiician.  Eight  days  prior  to 
his  admission  to  the  hospital  the  patient  begnn  lo  complain  of  headache  and 
dltiiness.  These  symptoms  were  soon  followed  by  disturbances  in  eon- 
ttionsness  and  on  the  day  before  admiitsion  by  ilhisions.  For  three  or  four 
days  prior  10  admission  the  patient  was  very  drowsy  and  slept  a  fcrcal  dcat 
of  the  time. 
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CcndiHcn  on  admUihn:  Well  built  man.  Reipiratioti  slow  vid 
labored,  very  irregular  in  rhythm  and  fulness.  Face  quiic  blue,  cyanosis 
alto  marked  in  hands  and  fingers.  PniM  too  to  the  minmc;  of  small  voU 
umci  tension  higher  Ihan  normal.  Ey«:  Pupils  react  equally  and  readily 
to  lighi  and  accommodaiion.  Lungi;  Natliing  nhnormal.  Heart:  Area 
of  cardiac  duincss  d imitii.'iltcd.  Tlic  liccond  nartic  hound  is  accentuated. 
While  the  patient  was  being  conveyed  from  the  dispensary  to  the  ward  he 
fell  anlccp  in  a  chair  And  could  not  be  aroii«cd-  Later,  on  the  «.amc  day, 
his  appearance  wa*  jiUgKCitivc  of  diabetic  coma.  A  specimen  of  urine 
drawn  through  the  catheter  was  very  acid,  specific  gravity  1037,  showed  a 
faint  trace  of  albumin,  6  per  cent,  of  sugar,  and  an  abundance  of  urates. 
On  December  t^  the  patient  became  actively  dcliriou*.  boideroiis,  and  had 
illusions  relating,  as  a  rule,  to  his  former  profession.  Diacctic  acid  and 
acetone  were  found  in  the  urine.  There  was  no  j$-oxjrbutjrric  acid  in 
the  fermented  urine. 

On  December  t6  the  patient  was  less  delirious,  but  on  the  17th  it  was 
necessary  to  place  him  again  under  restraint.  On  the  aist  it  was  noted  that 
bis  condition  ttill  remained  unchanged. 

January  i :  The  patient  became  much  more  tractable  and  was  alile  to 
talk  slowly  and  fairly  rationally.  January  2;  The  urine  was  free  from 
sugar  and  acetone,  but  at  midnight  he  became  wildly  delirious,  jumping 
up  in  bed,  talking  irrationally,  and  at  limes  being  very  maniacal.  Next 
morning  (January  3)  the  patient  was  again  quiet.  January  4:  Sugar  had 
reappeared  in  the  urine.  January  6:  The  patient  was  perfectly  docile  and 
tractable  On  January  9  he  had  nn  attack  of  violent  excitement  On 
January  14  there  was  a  sudden  rise  of  temperature  to  ro,j.2*  F,  On  the 
i6th  he  was  ^mewhat  quieter  and  was  removed  at  the  request  of  hi« 
friends  to  his  home.  No  further  notes  on  the  condition  of  the  patient  could 
be  obtained,  but  it  was  discovered  that  he  died  at  some  date  (not  known) 
previous  to  January,  1903. 

Another  important  group  o£  mental  cases,  sometimes 
noteel  In  connection  with  (Habetes,  arc  those  described  by  Ijtu- 
denheimer  *'  as  instances  of  pseudo-paresis.  In  these  forms 
the  disturbances  in  the  attention,  defects  in  associative  memory, 
occasional  interference  with  the  functions  of  speech  atid  loco- 
motion, variotjs  peripheral  paralyses,  and  impairment  of  the 
light  reflexes  render  the  differential  diagnosis  from  true  pare- 
sis exceedingly  difficult.  Generally,  however,  tliey  can  lie  iden- 
tified on  account  of  the  improvement  in  the  symptoms  follow- 
ing the  disappearance  of  the  sugar  from  the  urine. 
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Cardiac  and  Vascular  Disease.** — Disturbances  in  the 
circulation  are  not  uncommonly  followed  by  or  associated  with 
anomalies  in  the  menial  life.  Maudsley  long  ago  advanced  the 
interesting  speculation  that  were  the  heart  ol  one  man  placed 
in  the  body  of  another  the  exchange  would  probably  not  seri- 
ously interfere  with  the  circulation  of  their  blood,  but  might 
make  a  real  diiTerence  in  tlie  temper  of  their  minds;  and  this 
hypothesis  would  seem  to  receive  daily  confirmation  from  the 
observations  in  the  clinic.  As  Head  **  has  shown,  the  mental 
changes  associated  with  anomalies  in  the  heart's  action  may 
be  caused  by  variations  in  the  cerebral  blood  supply,  since  we 
often  encounter  a  delirious  condition  associated  with  cardiac 
insufficiency  or  with  dianges  due  to  altered  vascular  condi- 
tions. Mental  disturbances  may  be  the  immediate  result  of  the 
anomalies  in  circulation,  or  may  develop  secondarily  by  lower- 
ing the  resistance  of  the  organism  so  that  the  effects  of  such 
toxic  substances,  as  alcohol  or  llie  products  of  autointoxication, 
are  less  easily  combated. 

These  abnormal  mental  states  connected  with  disturbances 
in  the  cardiac  functions  vary  greatly  in  severity  as  well  as  in 
character.  In  the  milder  forms  they  are  limited  to  slight 
dianges  in  the  organic  sensibility,  and  the  patient  merely  be- 
comes aware  of  the  increased  or  irregular  cardiac  action,  his 
consciousness  of  it  rendering  him  depressed  and  restless.  In 
other  states  the  depression  is  more  marked;  the  individual 


•D'Astros:  Etude  sur  I'etnt  mentale  «  les  troubles  piychiqu«  d«a 
cardiaqiies.  Thise  de  Paris,  1881.  Mickle,  J.:  On  Insanity  in  its  relation 
to  Cardiac  ftnd  .Aortic  Di^kease.  London,  1888.  Faticonncau :  De  In  folic 
d'oHginc  caidiaquc  Tlicse  dc  Paria,  1900,  Hucltard:  Le  ccrveau  car- 
diaqae.  Bull,  tned.,  i8gi.  Dobrotsworskt.  S. :  Les  maladicii  du  ccciir 
coinnie  cause  des  psjrclioses.  Conference  i  la  ciin.  neiirol.  de  P^ter«bour|i, 
10  Dccembre,  Vraich,  1899,  p.  318.  Fischer,  J. ;  Ucber  Paychoscn  bci  Heri- 
kranken.  Allg.  Ztschr  f,  Psych.,  Bd,  liv,  H.  6.  S.  1060.  EicJihorst: 
Deutsche  mcd.  Wchnschr.,  28  Jinii,  189&  Langdon,  F.  W. :  Cardio- 
vawiiiar  and  Blued  States  us  Faclor§  in  Nervmis  and  Mental  Uiicase,  Cin- 
cinnati Lancet-Clinic,  May  7,  1904.  Gamble,  Cary  B. :  Johns  Hoplcins 
Hosp.  Bull.,  vol.  XV,  1004. 

"Certain  Menial  Chan(te«  that  accompany  Visceral  Disease.  Brain, 
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b^ins  to  be  suspicious,  sometimes  only  of  certain  individuals, 
although  in  other  cases  this  feeling-  is  more  general.  Not  infre- 
quently hallucinations  are  noted  in  the  milder  cases,  which, 
however,  are  generally  recognized  by  the  ijatient  as  fallacious 
sense  perceptions.  At  first  they  are  apt  to  be  vague  in  char- 
acter and  ilt~defined,  but  as  tlic  trouble  increases  or  as  the  ideas 
become  niorc  persistent,  the  appreciation  of  their  fallaciousness 
may  be  lost.  In  sonic  cases,  instead  of  depression,  a  state  of 
exaltation  or  exhilaration  Is  met  with.  The  importance  of 
these  circulatory  anomalies  in  cases  of  mental  depression  and 
apprehensiveness  has  been  more  fully  investigated  by  Rein- 
hold,*'  and  the  subject  will  be  again  referred  to  when  we  come 
to  discuss  senile  melancholia.  Acute  dilatation  of  the  heart 
has  often  been  noted  in  several  of  the  more  acute  psychoses, 
particularly  the  febrile  deliria  and  the  acute  delirium  and  amen- 
tia. Recent  obser\'ations  go  to  show  that  cardiac  changes  of 
some  importance  may  take  place  during  the  acute  onset  of  some 
of  the  chronic  psychoses,  such  as  dementia  praecox,  manic- 
depressive  insanity,  and  dementia  paralytica.  In  the  last,  as 
well  as  in  other  conditions,  marked  changes  in  the  cardiac 
muscle  are  relatively  common.  The  mental  disturbances  con- 
ncctwl  with  disorders  of  the  vascular  system  arc  referred  to 
more  in  detail  in  the  discussion  of  arterio-sclcrosis  as  well  as 
of  certain  other  morbid  conditions-^ — alcoholism,  general  pare- 
sis, the  senile  psychoses,  and  others — which  are  often  com- 
plicated by  marked  arterial  changes.  Evidences  of  changes 
in  the  superficial  circulation  are  frequently  met  with  in  insane 
patients.  Thus,  in  cases  of  dementia  pracox  the  patients  have 
a  peculiar  pasty  appearance  and  at  times  a  more  or  less  pro- 
nounced degree  of  cyanosis.  In  the  maniacal  states  we  en- 
counter manifestations  pointing  to  the  exi:itence  of  a  relaxed 
vasomotor  condition.  Thus  a  pronounced  degree  of  der- 
matographia  is  not  uncommon.  The  relation  of  the  blood- 
pressure  to  the  various  mental  states  has  lately  been  the  sub- 
ject of  painstaking  study,  but  the  results  thus  far  published  are 
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Still  open  to  criticism,  and  all  of  these  observations  must  as  yet 
be  accepted  with  caution.  Dunton.''*  who  conducted  his  experi- 
ments on  the  changes  of  blood-pressure  in  relation  to  states  of 
depression  and  excitement  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  ad- 
mits that  the  instrument  with  which  the  observations  were 
made  did  not  give  results  whidi  he  could  regard  as  entirely 
reliable.  Indeed,  the  data  obtained  are  so  uncertain  that  the 
blood-pressure  records  can  not.  as  a  rtile,  be  accepted  as  afford- 
ing any  definite  indications  for  treatment  In  a  general  way, 
however,  it  may  be  said  that  the  evidence  so  far  accumulated 
points  to  the  existence  of  a  subnormal  blood-pressure  in  states 
of  excitement  and  an  increase  in  slates  of  mental  depression. 
Of  course,  where  other  additional  factors  have  to  be  taken  into 
account  the  results  are  even  more  unsatisfactory. 

Mental  Disturbances  in  Hepatic  Disease. — Disturb- 
ances in  the  hepatic  functions  are  not  rarely  associated  with  or 
followed  by  aberration.*'  A  full  review  of  this  subject  by  Bal- 
let," with  bibliography,  has  recently  appeared.  The  recorded 
mental  symptoms  furnish  a  great  variety  of  clinical  pictures,  of 
particular  importance  being  the  states  of  somnolence  and 
stupor  that  not  infrequently  develop  during  the  terminal  stage 
of  hepatic  disease.  In  the  milder  cases  the  faculty  of  attention 
becomes  defective;  actual  distractibility.  the  result  of  increased 
sensory  impressionability,  is  not  marked,  but  the  patient  seems 
unable  to  direct  his  mental  energies  persistently  for  any  given 
length  of  time  in  one  direction.  In  other  words,  the  attention 
is  not  actively  diverted,  but  a.*;  the  result  of  the  lethargic  condi- 
tion simply  lapses.  In  another  group  of  cases  where  marked 
disturbances  in  the  hepatic  functions  were  noted,  the  patients 
were  more  or  less  excited  and  showed  evidences  of  speech  com- 
pulsion, psychomotor  excitability,  auditory  and  visual  hallu- 
cinations, and  more  or  less  indefinite  and  unstable  insane  ideas. 


"Some  Otiscrvacioni  upon  Blood-Pressure  in  tlic  Insane.    Tr&nt.  of 
American  Medico -Psycholo^cal  .Association.  iQoj 
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Such  cases  arc  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  hepatic  dis- 
ease by  itself,  but  of  a  series  of  complications.  After  a  period 
of  brief  exdtement  tlie  patient  may  pass  more  or  less  rapidly 
into  a  state  of  stupor  which  generally  ends  in  death  (delirium, 
coma  hepaticuni ) .  The  hepatic  stupor  or  coma  is  far  less  apt 
than  the  ura;mic  or  diabetic  form  to  show  evidence  of  remis- 
sion, and  a  complete  recovery  seldom,  if  cvtT,  occurs.*'  When 
the  excitement  is  of  a  mild  grade  and  deep  stupor  docs  not 
intervene,  the  psychic  anomalies  may  persist  for  weeks  or 
months,  after  which  the  patients  may  gradually  recover. 

TeinjK)rary  mental  disturbances  are  not  infre<]uently  noted 
after  operations  upon  the  common  bile-duct.  Dr.  J.  M.  T. 
Finney  informs  me  that  in  tlie  records  of  lOo  operations 
upon  the  biliary  passages  tlie  occurrence  of  a  peculiar  tran- 
sitory delirium  has  been  noted  in  about  to  per  cent,  of  the 
cases.  These  mental  disturbances  develop  during  the  course 
of  convalescence  after  the  bile-passages  have  been  drained,  and 
are  apt  to  run  rather  a  characteristic  course,  frequently  lasting 
a  fortnight  and  then  disappearing  without  leaving  any  re- 
siduary mental  disturbances.  The  severity  of  the  condition 
varies  from  a  mild  temporary  aberration,  accompanied  by  diz- 
ziness and  peculiar  sensations  in  the  head,  to  a  wild  delirium. 
As  a  rule,  the  nocturnal  esacerbations  are  marked.  The  first 
symptoms  of  mental  aberration  generally  appear  about  tlie  end 
of  the  first  week  after  the  operation,  and  consist  in  a  slight 
dizziness  or  dull  feeling,  frequently  accompanied  by  mental 
depression,  confusion  of  ideas,  hallucinations,  both  visual  and 
auditory,  and  various  forms  of  delusions.  The  symptoms 
often  develop  at  the  time  at  which  the  bile  bcHins  to  leak 
around  the  drainage-tube  and  flow  over  the  surface  of  the 
wound,  at  this  time  unprotected  by  granulations.  It  may  be 
s^d  tliat  the  development  of  the  mental  anomalies  seems  to 
bear  some  definite  relation.ship  to  the  activity  of  tlie  kidne)'S, 
■aanuch  as  at  the  time  of  the  delirium  some  diminution  in 


:u.  Hi>ppc-Seyler.    Die  Krankheitea  der  Lebtr.    Nothnagcl'g 
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the  amount  of  urine  passed  and  the  presence  of  albumin  and 
tube-casts  have  generally  been  noted. 

Finney  believes  that  the  following  conditions  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  pathogenesis  of  the  delirium: 

(i)  An  abnormal  condition  of  tlie  bile  due  to  derange- 
ment of  the  hepatic  functions. 

(2)  A  possible  absorption  of  toxic  products  from  the 
presence  of  bacteria. 

(3)  A  predisposition  to  nervous  and  mental  disturbances, 
causing  an  increased  susceptibility  in  the  abnormal  reactions 
for  certain  toxic  products. 

Undoubtedly  many  of  these  symptoms  referred  to  are  the 
result  of  an  intoxication  due  to  the  accumulation  in  the  system 
of  substances  the  result  of  imperfect  metabolism.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  differentiate  the  pure,  uncomplicated  cases  of  hepatic 
disorder  from  those  in  which  such  etiological  factors  as  alco- 
holism, syphilis,  or  tuberculosis  are  added. 

The  prognosis  depends  in  a  measure  upon  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  disease.  The  toxic  products  that  cause  the  symp- 
toms may  be  derived  from  more  than  one  source,  and  are  either 
manufactured  directly  by  the  liver  or  absorbed  from  the  intes- 
tinal tract.  Pathological  changes  in  the  liver  are  noted  in 
many  of  the  psychoses. 

Nephritis.'** — Disturbances  in  the  functioning  of  the 
kidneys  are  frequently  found  complicating  the  course  of  vari- 
ous psychoses  and  have  been  made  the  subject  of  a  special 
study  by  numerous  investigators.  Although  some  authors 
maintain  tliat  there  is  a  specific  form  of  alienation  associated 
with  Bright's  disease,  the  evidence  adduced  is  far  from  con- 
clusive.    The  abnormalities  in  the  urinary  secretion,   found 


"  Hagcn :  Dcs  maladies  des  reins  consid^rrcs  commc  causes  d'alicnation 
menUlc.  Allg.  Ztsclir.  f.  Piycli.  w.  p^ych-gericht.  Medir.in.  xxxviii,  I. 
Bouvat:  Essai  sur  1'u.rcmic  delirante.  Th.  de  Lyon.  l88j.  Diculafoy:  Dc 
la  folic  brighiiquc.  Soc.  med.  d.  hop..  10  Jiiin.  1883.  Contrib,  a  reiude 
din.  ct  experim.  de  la  maladte  de  Bright  sans  albuminuric  Soc  med,  d 
hop.,  II  Juin,  3i  Ociobtc,  1886.  Raymond;  Sur  certains  delircs  iimtilanis 
la  folie  survenus  dans  1e  cours  des  nephriirs  chroniqties.  Arch,  gen,  de 
m£d..  Mars,  i88x. 
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associated  with  psychoses,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  arc  to 
be  regarded  ss  the  result  rather  than  the  cause  of  the  aliena- 
tion. The  delirium  that  occurs  in  urxniia  has  certain  specific 
characteristics  which  are  fairly  distinctive,  but  even  in  this 
connection  it  is  scarcely  permissible  to  speak,  as  do  certain  of 
the  Frencli  v^riters,  of  a  specific  ur*cmic  delirium,  Althoug'h 
the  urine  has  bc«i  carefully  examined  in  a  great  variety  of 
psychoses,  no  very  definite  results  have  been  obtained.  After 
careful  analyses  in  a  large  number  of  cases  of  recurrent  mania 
and  melancholia  Pilcz  was  able  to  arrive  at  the  following  not 
ver)*  satisfactory  conclusions:  In  many  individuals,  who  dur- 
ing the  period  of  remission  showed  no  abnormal  condition  of 
renal  secretion,  at  the  time  of  the  attack  the  urine  contained  a 
variety  of  abnormal  dicmical  constituents,  but  the  results  of 
the  analyses  did  not  in  any  sense  show  anything  specific  of  the 
condition.  It  was,  however,  found  that  the  characteristics  of 
the  urine  during  a  given  period  of  either  excitement  or  depres- 
sion were  fairly  constant  for  the  same  .individual. 

Gastro-intestinal  Distuhbances. — Regarding  tlie  dis- 
turbances in  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  and  their  relation  to 
forms  of  alienation  very  little  is  known.  That  the  former  arc 
frcfjuently  associated  with  various  forms  of  mental  disorders  is 
a  matter  of  common  clinical  experience,  but  the  relation  that 
they  bear  to  the  alienation  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Von 
Wagner"  assumed  that  in  certain  forms  of  acute  mental  dis- 
ease there  was  an  autointoxication  due  to  defective  metab- 
olism; and  the  same  observer  was  able  to  demonstrate  the 
increase  in  the  urine  of  indican  as  well  as  of  acetone.  In  the 
case  reported  by  Raimann  "'  the  symptom-complex  resembling 
Korsakow's  syndrome  was  noted  in  a  patient  who  died  and  in 
whom  at  autopsy  were  found  multiple  lympho&arcomata  of  the 
small  intestine.    A  few  other  cases  somewhat  similar  in  char- 


"  Ucbcr  Psychosen  durch  Autoinioxicuion  vom  Darm  aus.  Jahrh.  f. 
Psych.,  ipoa.  Jtxii,  177. 

"Raimann,  Emil:  Ein  Fall  von  Ccrcbropalhia  psychica  toxaemica 
(Kortiakow}  Gut^iroiiitclin^lvii  Uftprun|{e«.  Monatsichf.  t  Psych,  u. 
Neurol.,  1903,  Oetotkcr,  Bd.  xii,  H.  4,  S.  339, 
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acter  have  been  rcjxjrtcd  in  the  literature.  That  there  is  a 
marked  ticfcct  in  the  functions  of  the  stomach  and  intestines 
in  very  many  cases  of  alienation  is  a  matter  of  common  clinical 
experience,  as,  for  example,  in  cases  of  dementia  praecox  and 
manic-depressive  insanity.  Moreover,  milder  forms  of  mental 
depression,  such  as  hypochundriasis,  are  not  uncommonly 
noted  in  connection  with  gastro-intestinal  disturbances. 

Migraine. — Not  infrequently  attacks  of  migraine  are 
complicated  Ijy  elementary  psychic  disturbances,*'  In  such 
cases  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  symptoms  of  mental  aberra- 
tion are  indicative  of  the  existence  of  a  complicating  neurosis, 
such  as  epilepsy  or  hysteria  gravis,  and  arc  not  in  any  sense 
specific.  Von  Krafft-Ebtng,  referring  to  the  occurrence  of  at- 
tacks of  migraine  in  individuals  who  arc  subject  to  epilepsy, 
says  that  in  these  ca.ses  we  have  to  do  with  an  ophthalmic  or 
sensory  disturliance  of  the  Jacksonian  type,  in  which  the  visual 
aura  precede  the  attack.  These  cases  are  not  infrequently 
referred  to  as  instances  of  epileptic  migraine  or  migrainous 
epilepsy.  The  psychical  disturbances  are  usually  transitory. 
]n  some  instances  attacks  of  migraine  seem  to  be  associated 
with  hysterical  seizures,  and,  as  von  Krafft-Ebing  has  pointed 
out.  the  converse  may  also  be  tru«.  In  rare  cases,  together 
with  the  pain,  definite  visual  hallucinations  are  present.  The 
amnesic  aphasia,  that  frequently  occurs,  may  last  from  a 
few  seconds  to  half  an  hour.  Paresthesias  associated  with 
hemicrania  are  sometimes  met  with.  During  the  attack 
there  is  sonic  disturbance  of  speech  and  a  diminution  in  the 
pupillary  reflexes.  Severe  psychoses,  however,  are  not  com- 
mon, a  fact  which  von  Krafft-Ebing  thinks  is  indicative  of 
their  etiological  complexity,  although  MirigsTnm  and  Pacetti 
hold  a  contrary  opinion  '*  and  believe  that  the  hysterical  symp- 
toms in  all  cases  are  to  be  regarded  merely  as  complications. 


■V.  Kraffi-Ebing:  Arlxitcn  aiis  dcm  Gesammtgeliiei  eler  Psychiatric 
utid  Neuropaihologic.  Heft  i.  Ueber  MigrsnepsycJiosen.  Jahrbucher  f. 
Pnych.  u.  Neurol.  Bd  xx't,  H.  I  u.  2,  igoa. 
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The  defects  in  memory  vary  in  intensity  from  the  milder  to 
the  more  severe  amnesias. 

Mental  Disturbances  ik  Chorea. — Not  infrequently 
in  cases  of  Sydenham's  chorea  symptoms  of  mental  aberration 
appear  and  arc  charactcHzed  by  emotional  irritability  and  rapid 
changes  in  the  mood.  Attention  was  originally  directed  in  de- 
tail to  these  disturbances  by  Marcel,"  although  references  to 
the  subject  of  even  an  earlier  date  '•  are  found  in  the  literature. 

In  addition  to  tlie  above-mentioned  psychic  anomalies, 
choreic  patients  frequently  suffer  from  various  kinds  of  obses- 
sions, while  in  the  protracted  cases  the  various  forms  of  psy- 
chic tic  are  apt  to  develop.  This  latter  symptom  shows  itself  in 
an  uncontrollable  impulse  to  perform  certain  acts,  to  touch  ob- 
jects, to  count,  etc.  The  mental  aberration  in  these  cases  is  of 
all  gradations,  from  the  milder  forms  of  psychasthenia  to  much 
more  profound  disturbances.  These  patients  are,  as  a  rule, 
markedly  impressionable  and  exceedingly  capricious,  being 
turned  about  by  every  whim.  They  become  moody,  morose, 
exceedingly  depressed  mentally,  and  on  little  or  no  provocation 
change  with  great  rapidity,  becoming  nervously  animated  and 
unduly  elated.  The  defects  in  the  intellectual  functions,  except 
in  the  delirious  states,  as  a  rule,  depend  upon  the  lapse  in  mem- 
ory and  attention.  The  consciousness  of  their  nervousness 
makes  these  patients  at  times  appear  indolent  and  lazy.  In 
some  cases  "  there  is  a  marked  transitory  state  of  confusion, 
associated  with  great  motor  restlessness,  and  during  this  period 
fallacious  sense  perceptions  are  common.  Visual  hallucina- 
tions not  infrequently  occur,  particularly  just  before  the  patient 
falls  asleep,  and  are  apt  to  be  more  or  less  terrifying  in  char- 
acter, the  forms  assumed  being  those  of  horrible- looking  ani- 
mals, people,  etc.  These  may  persist,  and  during  sleep  the 
patient  may  suffer  from  nocturnal  terrors.  Visual  hallucina- 
tions are  the  most  common,  but  the  visual,  haptic,  and  erotic 


"  Xfcmnrirt  de  I'Acad.  dc  Mcdccin*,  1859. 
"Plat,  1614. 

"  MobiuB :     Kcurolog.    Beiirage.    H.    a,    S.    129    S.     Miinch.    med. 
Wehnschr,  1892.  Nr.  51  «.  ja. 
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forms  also  occur.  In  a  few  cases  the  patients  pass  into  a  stupor- 
ous state.  Ziehen,  under  tlie  head  of  choreic  psychic  changes, 
describes  these  milder  fonnit  o£  ahcrration  as  typical.  Cases 
occurring  during  pregnancy  (chorea  gravidarum)  are  charac- 
terized by  great  severity  of  tlie  motor  disturbances  and  by 
periods  of  intense  excitement  and  exhaustion.  In  some  in- 
stances the  disease  is  complicated  by  hysterical  symptoms  and 
not  rarely  is  a  complication  of  epilepsy. 

Bradley  '*  has  reported  a  case  of  chorea  insaniens  with 
pathological  findings  at  autopsy.  There  were  niarked  degenera- 
tion of  the  ganglion  cells,  "  organized  mitral  vegetations,  con- 
gested hemolymph  glands,  arterial  hypoplasia,  an  apparently 
actively  functioning,  persistent  thymus,  and  mesenteric  lym- 
phatic hyperplasia." 

The  freatmcnt  for  these  cases  is  that  indicated  for  chorea, 
in  addition  to  the  employment  of  means  for  the  relief  of  the 
mental  disturbances:  a  fluid  diet,  rest  in  bed,  and  warm  baths 
or  p.icks.  In  cases  in  which  the  motor  unrest  or  aberration  is 
very  marked  sedatives  may  be  employed — ^paraldehyde,  amy- 
lene  hydrate,  trional,  etc  These  drugs,  however,  should  be 
used  with  great  caution. 

Huntington's  Chorea. — In  the  so-called  degenerative 
chorea  the  mental  changes,  as  a  rule,  are  much  more  marked 
than  in  the  ordinary  type.  Not  infrequently  the  patients 
are  subject  to  attacks  of  depression,  which  gradually  become 
more  frequent,  until  finally  there  arc  no  lucid  intervals,  and  in 
addition  the  sufferers  show  a  marked  degree  of  mental  reduc- 
tion, becoming  apathetic  and  indifferent.  Despite  the  apathy 
and  intellectual  impairment,  however,  such  individuals  often 
show  a  considerable  degree  of  emotional  instability,  which 
manifests  itself  in  frequent  outbursts  of  temper.  The  memory, 
as  a  rule,  is  greatly  impaired.  The  intellectual  defect  becomes 
apparent  early  in  the  disease.  The  rapidity  with  which  it  pro- 
gresses varies  considerably.  In  some  cases  ideas  of  persecu- 
tion, alternating  with  varying  degrees  of  euphoria,  may  de- 
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velop.  As  Wotlenberg ""  has  stated,  there  is  no  exact 
parallelism  between  the  mental  and  the  physical  symptoms.  In 
cases  in  wliich  the  motor  symptoms  are  greatly  exaggerated  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  mental  impairment  is  pro- 
found. In  the  case  reported  by  Rusk,'*  which  is  important  on 
account  of  the  detailed  history,  choreiform  movements  had 
been  noted  for  seven  years  prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  men- 
tal symptoms.  Gradually  both  the  physical  and  the  mental 
symptoms  became  worse  and  the  patient  finally  died  from  an 
intercurrent  complication.  Recent  autopsies  have  not  con- 
firme<I  the  views  formerly  entertained  that  a  diffuse  interstitial 
encephalitis  exists  in  such  cases.  As  Rusk  points  out,  there  is 
not  sufficient  evidence  for  assuming  the  existence  of  an  inflam- 
matory condition.  The  organic  lesion  consists  chiefly  in  a 
marked  increase  of  the  neuroglia. 

The  disease,  as  is  well  known,  has  a  marked  tendency  to 
recur  in  families.  Although  it  has  been  said  that  it  generally 
makes  its  appearance  about  middle  life,  Heilbronner^'  main- 
tains that  it  shows  a  tendency  to  recur  in  every  generation  at 
an  earlier  period  than  in  the  one  preceding.  The  treatment  is 
purely  symptomatic. 


"Woll<nbcrg:  Cliotca.  Nothiiagcl's  Spec  Pathologic  und  Ther»pie, 
Bd.  3C11.  Theit  II.  Abth.  3. 

■Rusk,  Clanvillc  Y. :  A  Ca«  of  Huniinjton's  Chorea  with  Autopsy. 
Am.  Joum.  Itisan..  190Z,  Iik.  No.  i. 

"  Hcttbronner:  Ueber  eine  Art  progreasivcr  Hcrediiat  bei  Huniing- 
tonVher  Chorea.  Arch.  f.  P»ych.  u.  Ncrvcnkrankh.,  llcrlin,  I903i  Bd. 
xxxvi,  H.  3. 


CHAPTER      VIII 

THE     PRINCIPLES    CONCERNED    IN     A    PROVISIONAL    CLINICAL 
GROUPING  OF   MENTAL.  DISEASES  ' 


Any  attempt  to  form  a  provisional  grouptng-  of  mental 
disorders,  to  be  successful,  must  be  based  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  a  number  of  different  factors.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
of  prime  importance  for  physicians  to  realize  lliat  in  a  study  of 
alienation  we  are  not  dealing  with  definite  disease  entities,  such 
as  typhoid  fever  or  pneumonia,  where  a  direct  causal  relation- 
ship between  the  exciting  etiological  factor  and  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease  is  demonstrable.  In  typhoid  fever  or  meningitis 
the  nature  of  the  morbid  process  is  more  or  less  definite,  and 
the  natural  history  of  these  and  similar  disorders  has  been 
clearty  and  accurately  described.  In  a  consideration  of  even 
the  simplest  forms  of  alienation,  howe\'er,  there  are  so  many 
indefinite  and  ill-defined  factors  to  be  considered  that  the  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  difTercnttation  of  disease  types  at  once 
become  difficult  and  complex.  Before  considering  definitely  the 
basis  upon  which  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  classify  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  mental  disorder  we  shall  first  point  out  certain 
errors  to  be  guarded  against.  For  unless  a  considerable  degree 
of  caution  is  exercised  there  is  danger  lest  we  not  only  fail  in 
the  attempt  to  delineate  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  various 
symptom -complexes  in  a  manner  that  will  be  useful  in  stimu- 
lating further  study,  but  also  tend  to  foster  the  spirit  of  de- 
preciation and  pessimism  which  renders  real  progress  impos- 
sible. 

In  the  introductory  chapter  attention  was  called  to  the  fact 


'  Faton,  S. :  The  Classification  o£  Mental  Diseases.  Reference  Hand- 
book of  the  Medical  Sciences.  William  Wood  &  Co..  New  York.  iqo3.  voL 
V,  p.  15.  NtssI,  F. ;  Kriti<chc  BemerkiingMi  xti  Ziehen'^  Awfsaii;  Ucber 
cintgc  Liickcn  ii  Schwcrigkeitcti  d.  Gnippirning  dcs  Gcistcskrankhcilcn. 
Centralbl.  f.  Nervenheilk.  u.  Psjrch.,  1904,  Miirz  15. 
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that  the  purely  syniptomalogic  study  of  the  cases,  however  ad- 
mirable it  may  be  in  certain  respects,  can  never  supply  a  suffi- 
cient basis  upon  whidi  to  attempt  a  grouping  of  the  various 
forms  of  alienation.  Such  a  method  of  investigation  assumes 
as  a  necessary  postulate  tliat  ihc  observation  of  symptoms  is  the 
only  important  factor  in  a  study  of  clinical  psydiiatry.  More- 
over, it  was  pointed  out  that,  so  little  being  known  with  regard 
to  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  brain,  any  endeavor  to 
form  a  pathological  basis  upon  which  the  cases  of  alienation 
may  be  grouped  would  be  equally  futile.  In  tliis  connection 
should  be  mentioned  the  attempt  that  has  been  made  by  W'er- 
nicke  to  differentiate  the  several  disease  pictures  according  to 
the  supposed  localization  of  the  anatomical  processes  in  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system.  The  fundamental  assumption,  however, 
on  which  this  opinion  rests — that  a  similar  disease  process  un- 
derlies all  forms  of  mental  disturbances  in  which  there  are  ana- 
tomical lesions — amounts  to  no  more  than  a  pure  hypothesis. 
Such  a  view  does  not  take  into  account,  for  example,  tlie  de- 
monstrable differences, pathological  as  well  as  clinical,  that  exist 
between  syphilitic  lesions  in  the  central  ner\'ous  system  and  the 
changes  observed  in  dementia  paralytica,  nor  between  the  latter 
and  those  belonging  to  various  forms  of  the  senile  psychoses 
In  these  instances  wc  have  to  deal  with  essentially  different 
disease  processes.  Unfortimatcly,  however,  as  yet  the  alienist 
has  been  able  to  recognize  only  a  few  lesions  that  have  certain 
distinctive  diaracteristJcs,  so  that  the  pariiological  findings 
alone  cannot  supply  a  basis  for  classification.  Until  it  is  de- 
monstrable beyond  peradventure  that  certain  factors  in  the 
Study  of  cases  of  alienation  are  of  specific  importance,  the  only 
rational  and  comprehensive  method  to  be  adopted  is  Uiat  which 
takes  into  consitieration  all  the  possible  facts  bearing  upon  tlie 
ca.se;  for  the  present  at  least  therefore,  this  must  be  regarded 
as  the  most  natural  and  the  simplest  method  of  grouping  the 
various  complexes.  Take,  for  example,  the  study  of  dementia 
{eralytica.  Here  we  have  a  variety  of  clinical  synipioms  which 
in  their  totality  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  more  or  less  spe- 
dfic  and  arc  associated  with  a  process  running  a  fairly  definite 
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course,  passing  into  a  peculiarly  characteristic  dementia  and 
ending  sooner  or  later  in  death.  On  the  pathological  side  these 
clinical  changes  may  generally  be  correlated  with  certain  ana- 
tomical lesions.  When  all  these  factors  are  taken  into  account, 
we  arc  able  to  recognize  a  disease  group  with  certain  definite 
clinical  characteristics  more  or  less  intimately  dependent  upon 
certain  changes  in  tJie  central  nervous  system. 

Such  a  method  of  grouping  as  that  which  has  been  indi- 
cated can  hardly  l>e  antagonistic  to  progjress,  and  is  useful  ij» 
aiding  the  alienist  to  formulate  his  views  and  to  bring  into 
greater  prominence  many  of  the  problems  which  need  solution. 
The  first  group  of  disorders  whicli  will  be  discussed  are  those 
classed  as  the  defect  psychoses — idiocy,  imbecility,  and  other  de- 
grees of  mental  debility.  The  ill-defined  character  of  this  group 
and  the  empiricism  which  associates  under  the  same  head  such 
a  varict}'  of  disorders  will  at  once  be  recognized.  Although  the 
severer  cases  are  always  associated  with  marked  structural 
changes  of  the  nervous  system,  it  has  been  customary  to  dis- 
cuss these  disorders  not  with  those  due  to  organic  brain  disease, 
but  to  look  upon  them  as  forming  a  group  by  themselves. 

The  second  group  of  mental  disorders  which  are  consid* 
ered  are  designated  acute  and  subacute,  confusionai  and  deliri- 
ous states,  in  part  the  result  of  autointoxication.  These  include 
the  febrile  deliria,  the  acute  collapse  delirium,  the  so-called 
amentia  (Meynert),  and  Korsakow's  syndrome.  Although  the 
evidence  which  favors  the  autointoxication  theory  is  meagre 
andmoreorlessindefinite,  the  possible  influence  in  these  cases  of 
toxic  products  has  not  been  lost  sight  of,  and  this  grouping, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  one  which  offers  a  reasonable  working 
h>-pothcsis.  The  next  chapter  deals  with  certain  forms  oi 
clironic  intoxication  caused  by  various  poisons — alcohol,  mor- 
phin,  cocain.  Head,  etc 

Following  this  are  the  groups  of  manic-depressive  insanity 
and  dementia  praecox,  in  which  the  grouping  is  based  merely 
on  the  symptomatology,  course,  prognosis,  and  termination, 
without  regard  to  the  pathological  findings,  which  are  too  in- 
definite to  be  considered  of  any  present  value. 
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Then  follows  the  large  group  of  cases  of  dementia  par- 
alytica in  which  the  same  factors  are  taken  into  account,  but 
here,  inasmuch  as  the  changes  in  the  central  nervous  system  are 
of  more  or  less  specific  importance,  they  are  given  their  due 
valuation.  The  senile  psychoses.  Including  states  of  depression 
and  excitement,  mixed  states  and  dementia,  are  next  consid- 
ered. 

Under  the  head  of  epilepsy  and  hysteria  a  variety  of  symp- 
tom-complexes are  discussed  which  in  the  main  possess  certain 
distinctive  characteristics,  but  frequently  show  so  many  simi- 
larities that  it  is  impossible  to  differentiate  the  two  conditions. 
In  the  chapter  dealing  witli  neurasthenia  and  the  psychasthenic 
states  we  have  attempted  merely  to  sketch  out.  as  it  were,  the 
outlines  of  a  group  which  as  yet  can  not  be  definitely  tillc<l  in. 
Here  the  term  neurasthenia  is  reserved  for  the  pure  cases  of 
chronic  nervous  exhaustion,  while  the  term  psychasthenia  is 
applied  to  the  conditions  variously  designated  as  tlie  "  fear"  or 
"  anxiety"  psychoses  and  impulsive  insanity,  in  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  nervous  fatigue,  abnormal 
impulses,  phobias,  and  various  other  psychical  disturbances 
form  part  of  the  clinical  picture. 

A  separate  chapter  has  been  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  various  forms  of  mental  disorder  associated  with  organic 
brain  lesions,  while  under  the  head  of  the  paranoia  group  are 
brought  together  certain  chronic  conditions  which  cannot  be  as 
yet  definitely  assigned  to  any  of  the  symptom-complexes  de- 
scribed- 

In  view  of  what  has  already  been  said,  the  possibility  of  the 
occurrence  of  combined  psychoses  may  readily  be  inferrcil.     If, 
however,  the  subject  of  insanity  is  discussed  purely  from  a 
symptomalogic  stand-point  it  would  be  impossible  to  speak  of 
combined  psychoses,  as  sudi  a  conception  does  not  take  into 
account  the  origin,  course,  or  termination  of  any  of  the  symp- 
tom-complexes nor  recognize  fundamental  differences  in  th< 
various  cliuical  pictures.    Even  to  the  casual  observer,  however, 
H  at  once  becomes  apparent  that  in  adopting  a  clinical  grouping 
o(  disease  there  is  no  vahd  reason  why  a  patient  may  not  pre- 
«nt  syinptonns  which  point  to  the  pnssible  association  of  more 
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than  one  disease  process.  There  i&  plenty  of  evidence  to  sTiow 
that  hysterical  symptoms  not  infrequently  complicate  a  number 
of  other  psychoses:  for  example,  manic-depressive  insanity,  de- 
mentia prsecox,  general  paresis.  Apparently  v.  KrafFl-Ebing 
was  tlie  first  to  use  the  tenii  "  combined  psychoses."  biil  as 
Gaujq)*  has  pointed  out,  a  distinction  must  be  made  between 
the  combined  and  the  composite  (zusammengesetzte)  psycho- 
ses. The  latter,  according  to  Ziehen  and  Wernicke,  are  to  be 
reganled  as  composite  conditions  entirely  void  of  fimdamental 
distinctive  traits.  Among  the  more  important  of  the  combined 
forms  is  the  reported  association  of  manic-depressive  insanity 
with  dementia  paralytica.  Whether  or  not  the  former  may  also 
complicate  dementia  prascox  cannot  be  decided  positively,  as 
our  knowledge  of  both  disorders  is  largely  casuistical.  The 
same  is  true  in  regard  to  the  possible  association  of  true  manic 
excitement  with  various  confusional  states.  Here  the  difficulty 
of  diagnosis  is  ver^-  ^eat.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however, 
that  such  a  process  as  dementia  prsecox  not  infrequently  com- 
plicates the  defect  psychoses,  idiocy  and  imbecility,  and  to  ob- 
servations of  this  association  may  be  traced  the  belief  enter- 
tained by  some  clinicians  that  the  dementing  process  is  closely 
related  to  certain  forms  of  idioc)'.  The  occurrence  of  hysterical 
symptoms  during  the  course  of  alienation  following  syphilitic 
infection  is  not  infrequent,  and  some  cases  are  on  record  in 
which  it  is  more  tlian  probable  that  the  ordinary  course  of  de- 
mentia priecox  has  been  markedly  changed  by  a  complicating 
specific  infection.  Tlie  fact  that  many  of  the  different  forms  of 
alienation  do  not  correspond  with  the  typical  pictures  may  in  a 
measure  be  accounted  for  not  only  by  the  difference  in  individ- 
ual reaction,  but  also  by  the  possible  addition  of  one  mental  dis- 
ease to  another.  V.  Krafft-Ebing  and  others  have  called  atten- 
tion to  the  development  of  dementia  paralytica  during  the 
course  of  paranoia.  The  senile  psychoses  and  the  associatetl 
changes  in  the  central  nervous  system  not  improbably  compli- 
cate many  other  forms  of  alienation. 

'Gzupp,  R.:    Zur  Frage  der  kombiniertrn  Psychosen.     C«ntralbl,  i. 
Nervenheilk.  u.  Psych.,  1903,  is  D<«<fnber,  xxvl  JitiTg.,  Nr.  167.  S.  766. 


CHAPTER      IX 

MENTAL    ANOMALIES    THE    RESULT    OF    DEFECTIVE    DEVELOP- 
MENT or  THE   CENTRAL   KERVOUS  SYSTEM  * 

Idiocy,  imbecility,  and  mental  debility  represent  the  three 
different  grades  into  which  these  disorders  may  be  divided. 
This  classification,  however,  is  purely  empirical.  The  causes 
are  either  congenital  or  acquired,  and  are  as  widely  diversified 
in  character  as  in  degree  nf  intensity.  In  cases  of  the  first  cate- 
gory macroscopic  as  well  as  microscopic  lesions  are  demonstra- 
ble in  the  central  nervous  systein,  while  for  the  second  and 
third  group,  on  account  of  our  limited  and  imperfect  knowl- 
edge, there  is  nothing  in  the  patholog)-  that  is  tangible. 

Idiocy. — From  a  purely  practical  stand-point  cases  of 
idiocy  may  be  divided  into  tliree  groups,  (a)  To  the  first  be- 
long the  cases  in  which  the  defect  in  tlie  central  nervous  system 
is  so  great  that  after  birth  the  child  lives  only  for  a  short  period 
of  time  and  its  existence  is  a  purely  vegetative  one.  The  study 
of  such  cases  furnishes  a  field  of  fruitful  exploration  for  the 
physiologist,  and  an  important  chapter  yet  remains  to  be  writ- 
ten by  any  one  who  has  the  opportunity  and  inclination  to  make 
a  careful  analysis  of  the  functionings  of  the  central  nervous 
system  of  which  such  monsters  arc  capable  and  of  correlating 
the  phj-siological  responses  with  the  structural  conditions.'  Al- 
ready there  are  a  considerable  number  of  observations  on  record 
which  tend  to  show  that  life  may  persist  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time  even  when  all  the  higher  brain-centres  are  lack- 


■IrelBiid.  W.  W. :  The  Mental  Affeclions  of  Children;  Idiocy,  Im- 
ticcility,  and  Inj^iiity.  Phila.,  2d  cd.,  190a  Bailey,  Pcarcc:  Reference 
Hand-book  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  vol.  v.  p.  14s,  1902.  Starr,  M.  Allen : 
The  CercbrAl  Atrophies  o(  Childhood,  Organic  Ncrvom  Diseases.  New 
Vorlt.  1904- 

'Vaschide:  Easal  lur  la  pf^cho-physiologie  dea  monstrec  bunuuRi. 
Tvi*,  igo3- 
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mg.  For  example,  ancncephalic  monsters  not  possessing  a  cere- 
bnjTTi  or  basal  gang'lia  have  been  known  to  survive  for  more 
than  a  week.*  Spontaneous  or  mimetic  movements  in  such  cases 
did  not  occur,  although  cjctcmal  stimulation  was  followed  in 
one  instance  by  a  bizarre  and  indescribable  reaction  of  the  facial 
muscles.  Cases  in  which  one  cerebral  hemisphere  or  the  cere- 
bellum and  corpus  callosum  have  been  entirely  absent,  and  in 
which  life  has  persisted  for  some  time,  have  been  reported. 

(b)  Of  more  immediate  interest  to  the  alienist  are  those 
cases  in  which  the  defects  in  the  central  nervous  system  are  less 
extensive.  To  this  second  class  belong  idiots  in  whom  there  is 
almost  a  complete  inability  to  utter  articulate  sounds,  but  who 
manifest  greater  complexity  and  more  coordination  of  move- 
ments than  is  found  in  those  of  the  first  group,  and,  moreover, 
give  evidence  tliat  they  possess  sensation  and  some  associative 
memory.  Such  individuals,  however,  practically  never  show  a 
functional  development  of  the  central  nervous  system  higher 
than  tliat  seen  in  infants  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  life.  As 
a  rule,  the  diagnosis  of  such  conditions  can  be  made  soon  after 
birth.  The  first  evidence  may  be  that  an  infant  shows  no  desire 
to  take  the  breast ;  or  about  the  time  when  in  the  normal  infant 
there  is  some  evidence  of  reaction  to  a  bright  light  (from  tlie 
first  to  the  third  day)  no  effect  is  produced  by  the  incident 
stimulus.  The  degree  of  impressionability  to  sensory  stimula- 
tion attained  t^  such  individuals  varies  within  considerable 
latitudes. 

The  especial  symptomatology  of  individual  cases  deserves 
further  careful  and  painstaking  study.*  As  a  rule,  it  can  be 
decided  that  the  disturbances  in  sensation  are  complex  and  not 
dependent  upon  mere  interference  with  function  in  the  peri- 
pheral tract.  Although  in  some  instances  the  latter  exists,  its 
presence  cannot  be  made  to  explain  all  the  sensory  disturbances, 
since  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  also  a  considerable  defect  in  the 
reception,  «lalx>ration,  and  retention  of  sensory  impressions.  As 


'Anton,  G. :    Ancncq>halic  und  Hemiccphalic.     Handbiich  der  Palh. 
des  Nervensystems.    Berlin,  1904. 

*Sollicr:    Psychologic  de  I'idtot  et  de  riaib>£cilc    Paris,  1891. 
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would  be  expected,  all  forms  of  associative  memory  seem  to  be 
affected,  and  taste,  smell,  touch,  sight,  and  hearing  are  more  or 
less  seriously  disturbed-  Sometimes  mentally  defective  infants 
seem  to  lack  the  most  elementary  organic  sensations  and  are 
deficient  in  even  the  purely  animal  instincts.  Altliough  tliey 
may  react  to  both  visual  and  auditory  stimuli,  the  reaction  has 
no  meaning  for  them;  tliey  fail  to  recognize  their  parents,  and 
never  appear  to  become  familiar  with  the  objects  with  which 
they  arc  almost  continually  brought  into  contact.  Their  capac- 
ity for  attention  is  at  a  very  low  ebb.  Bright  objects  held  be- 
fore the  infant  fail  to  attract  its  gaze,  and  even  if  the  eyes  are 
turned  in  the  direction  of  the  stimulus,  one  obser\'es  only  a 
vacant  stare  without  any  objective  evidence  of  association  be- 
tween the  sensory  impressionability  and  the  visible  reaction. 
The  associative  processes  are  very  limited.  Even  the  most  ele- 
mentary— those  necessary  for  the  developnieiit  of  orientation — 
are  delicient,  and  sudi  creatures  often  seem  to  be  unable  to 
appreciate  the  direction  of  sounds,  rolling  their  heads  about 
vaguely  and  seldom  turning  their  eyes  in  tlie  direction  from 
whicli  these  have  emanated.  Even  the  elementary  emotional 
reactions — smiling  or  other  expressions  of  pleasure — may  be 
completely  absent.  In  some  instances  the  power  of  movement 
becomes  more  extensive  and  incoordination  does  not  develop. 
In  other  cases  the  ataxia  becomes  less  marked,  but  the  move- 
ments are  clumsy  and  at  times  almost  choreiform  in  character. 

(c)  The  third  group  of  cases  consists  of  those  which  up 
to  the  present  time  have  received  the  most  careful  study  and  are 
diaracterized  by  a  limited  power  of  speech,  comprehension,  and 
articulation.*  In  some  instances  the  attempts  at  articulation 
arc  restricted  to  a  few  guttural  sounds  more  sug^stivc  of  the 
grunting  of  an  animal  than  of  human  speech.  But  even  in  cases 
where  neither  spontaneous  speech  nor  the  comprehension  of 


'  EinniingliAui:  Die  psych isdi en  Siurungcn  dcR  Kindeaallers.  Tubin- 
gen, 1887.  5olli«r:  Op.  cit,  Voisin,  J.:  L'ldiolic.  Paris,  1893.  Ham- 
marbcrg:  Studicn  fiber  Klinik  und  Paihologtc  ilcr  Idiotic.  Dcaisch  voa 
B«r^r,  1895.  Slornng,  GusUv :  Vorleiiingen  iJber  Psycliopit  ho  logic  in 
ihrcr  BcdeuiunE  fiir  die  normale  Psychologic.     Leipzig,  1900L 
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spoken  language  is  developed,  one  must  be  careful  to  look  for 
the  existence  o£  other  fomis  ol  association,  since  not  infre- 
quently these  may  have  reached  a  relatively  much  greater  devel- 
opment, which  can  be  detected  by  observing  the  movements,  the 
power  of  expression,  and  the  apprehension  of  visual  stimuli, 
such  as  the  recognition  of  cards,  pictures,  and  so  on. 

In  another  group  o£  cases,  although  articulation  is  re- 
stricted to  a  few  words  or  syllables,  the  comprehension  of  signs 
or  .ipoken  words  may  attain  a  still  higher  development,  so  that 
the  characteristics  of  simple  objects,  the  nature  of  the  environ- 
ment, and  familiar  faces  are  recognized  better  than  one  would 
at  first  be  led  to  suspect  In  such  cases  tliere  may  be  a  marked, 
appreciation  of  physical  qualities. — the  dTflferencc  between  heat 
and  cold, — of  a  sense  of  comfort  or  discomfort,  and  evai  a  com- 
prehension of  the  nature  and  uses  of  a  variety  of  ordinar)'  ob- 
jects. In  still  another  class  of  cases  speech  comprehension  and 
articulation  have  advanced  still  further.  Associative  memory  Is 
much  better  developed  and  the  patients  are  able  to  pick  out  dif- 
ferent letters  or  cards;  Uiey  acquire  a  wider  vocabulary  and  can 
associate  names  with  objects.  The  organic  sensations  seem  to  be 
more  complex,  the  associative  qualities  concerned  in  taste  and 
smell  are  more  highly  developed.  Elementary  feelings  of  pleas- 
ure, discomfort,  or  pain  are  associated  with  certain  persons,  ob- 
jects, or  phenomena.  These  patients  differentiate  to  some  ex- 
tent between  those  who  are  kind  to  them  and  those  who  are  not 
friendly.  The  dissociation  between  emotional  reaction  and  idea- 
tion is  less  marked,  A  slight  appreciation  of  time  may  develop 
and  an  evident  familiarity  with  the  environment  is  often  a 
prominent  feature.  As  a  rule,  these  patients  need  to  be  care- 
fully watched.  They  may  be  subject  to  impulsive  acts  or  sud- 
den outbursts  of  temper.  The  simple  organic  sensations 
predominate,  and  whatever  interest  develops  is  usually  that 
associated  purely  with  the  personal  needs. 

Certain  observers  have  divided  their  cases  into  two  groups 
— the  anergelic  or  apathetic  form  and  the  erelhic  or  versatile 
type.  In  the  former  the  power  of  directing  the  attention  is  in 
some  cases  almost  absent,  and  all  forms  of  emotional  reactions 
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are  deficient  or  merely  embryonic  in  character.  In  patients  of 
the  latter  group  it  is  possible  to  attract  the  attention  and  affect- 
ive reactions  often  follow.  To  this  category  belong  the  indi- 
viduals who  are  capable  of  being  trained  up  to  a  certain  point, 
and  can  he  taught  to  some  extent  to  administer  to  their  own 
wants,  to  feed,  dress,  and  wash  themselves  and  perform  other 
light  duties. 

The  power  of  attention  may  be  variously  estimated  by  test- 
ing the  power  to  rcmemWr  cards,  pictures,  colors,  and  the  more 
simple  characteristics  of  objects  and  persons.  As  Storring  has 
pointed  out,  the  speech  development  is  not  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  mentality.  Some  idiots  show  a  considerable  ability 
to  express  themselves  audibly  and  name  familiar  objects  cor- 
rectly, and  yet  at  the  same  time  possess  an  intellectual  capacity 
much  below  that  of  others  whose  speech  is  far  less  developed. 
Certain  of  these  individuals  even  attain  to  the  mental  status  of 
the  ordinary  child  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eight  years — 
about  the  time  it  begins  to  go  to  school. 

The  physical  manifestations  in  idiocy  are  varied  and  nu- 
merous. Those  which  pertain  to  the  skull  and  nervous  system 
will  be  described  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  pathology.  The 
disproportionateness  in  the  development  of  the  head,  extremi- 
ties and  trunk  is  often  well  marked.  The  teeth  are  nearly  al- 
ways irregular.  Not  infrequently  the  sensory  organs  show  gross 
anatomical  defects.  It  has  been  estimated  that  from  6  to  8 
per  cent,  of  these  unfortunates  are  either  bom  blind  or  become 
so  early  in  life,  while  in  other  cases  the  peripheral  visual  tract 
is  intact.  Paralyses  of  tlie  ocular  muscles  are  common.  Hear- 
ing is  sometimes  defective,  hut  this  is  not  so  frequent  an  occur- 
rence as  die  impairment  of  sight.  Disturtjances  in  taste  and 
smell,  other  than  those  of  psychical  origin,  are  rare.  The 
organic  sensibility  is  depressed,  and  these  defects  may  give  rise 
to  various  complications.  Thus,  some  idiot-s  never  experience  a 
sense  of  satiety  and  will  keep  on  eating  or  drinking  until  com- 
pelled to  stop.  Owing  to  the  feebleness  in  somatic  sensation, 
Ac  patient  may  not  know  when  to  defecate  or  urinate,  so  that 
or  retention  may  result.    Tlie  great  variety  of  de- 
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fects  of  the  bony  system,  among  the  most  common  of  which  is 
caries,  need  not  be  described  in  detail  here.  Idiots  are  particu- 
larly susceptible  to  pulmonary  disorders,  especially  tubercu- 
losis. Ajfain,  the  lack  of  cleanliness  may  give  rise  to  various 
complications, 

The  sexual  organs,  as  a  rule,  show  marked  defects.  Unde- 
scended or  poorly  developed  testes,  hypospadias,  and  phimosis 
are  some  of  the  most  common  abnormalities.  The  sexual  func- 
tions are  either  absent  or  perverted. 

The  motor  disturbances  are  usually  well  marked,  and  the 
limbs  may  be  small.  In  some  cases,  particularly  in  the  acquired 
forms  due  to  the  cerebral  palsies,  paralyses  exist — paraplegias, 
monoplegias,  and  diplegias.  Atrophies  may  be  present.  The 
reflexes  are  sometimes  exaggerated,  in  other  cases  deficient  or 
absent.  Anomalies  in  the  -salivarj*  secretions,  digestive  disturb- 
ances, regurgitation,  nausea,  and  vomiting  are  not  uncommon. 

Semi-Idiocy,  or  Imbecility. — In  the  semi-idiot,  or  imbecile, 
all  forms  of  associative  memory  reach  a  higher  complexity  than 
in  the  idiot.  Sense  memories,  above  all  those  associated  with 
vision  and  less  commonly  those  concerned  with  hearing,  show 
much  more  stability,  and  the  patient  possesses  mucli  greater 
facility  in  re-collecting  and  redeveloping  them ;  so  tliat  as  a  rule 
imbeciles  become  familiar  with  a  great  variety  of  objects,  par- 
tiailarly  those  with  which  they  are  most  frequently  brought 
into  contact.  Again,  such  individuals  have  the  power  of  appre- 
hending and  appreciating  to  some  extent  tlie  quality  of  objects. 
They  are  capable  of  differentiating  between  the  simpler  colors, 
are  able  to  remember  names,  particularly  those  of  members  of 
their  own  family,  although  they  are  usually  unable  to  appreciate 
the  finer  differences  involved  in  comparison  and  contrasts. 
Their  vocabulary  is  generally  limited  to  naming  objects,  and 
frequently  the  interrogative  is  simply  expressed  by  giving  utter- 
ance to  the  name  of  the  object  concerning  which  their  curiosity 
is  aroused.  Adjectives  are  used  more  frequently  than  adverbs 
and  prepositions,  and  the  more  complicated  associations  are  apt 
to  be  feeble  or  entirely  deficient.  These  deficiencies  in  the  asso- 
ciative memory  arc  largely  dependent  upon  lapsea  in  the  attcn- 
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lion.  Imbeciles  never  possess  the  power  of  making  any  pro- 
longed mental  effort  or  of  keeping  any  object  for  more  than  a 
few  seconds  within  the  focus  of  the  attention. 

The  emotional  displays  of  the  imbecile,  although  not  as 
crude  nor  characterized  by  the  dissociation  that  is  so  marked  in 
tiiose  of  the  real  idiot,  are  still  incomplete,  monotonous,  and 
largely  confined  to  tlie  expression  of  pleasure  or  pain.  These 
individuals  arc  practically  never  able  to  appreciate  anything 
which  does  not  immediately  concern  their  own  interests.  The 
power  of  differentiating  between  right  and  wrong  is  purely  ele- 
mentary, and  none  of  the  affective  states  shows  any  altruistic 
tendencies.  The  acts  are  largely  the  result  of  transitory  im- 
pulses, and  a  volitional  movement,  the  result  of  del ilwrate  choice 
and  judgment,  is  scarcely  ever  witnessed.  .A.t  times  the  impulses 
and  motives  are  replaced  by  attempts  to  copy,  and  this  power 
of  imitation  is  the  one  important  clue  to  the  future  training  of 
the  patient.  Imbeciles  are  particularly  prone  to  be  the  subject 
of  sexual  impulses;  these  defectives  are  very  apt  to  wander 
away  from  home  and  tlius  form  a  very  considerable  percentage 
of  the  vagabonds  and  unemployed  poor.  Their  excessive  emo- 
tional outbreaks  not  inEref|uently  lead  them  to  resort  to  vindic- 
tive and  brutal  acts.  Hatre<l  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  word, 
however,  cannot  be  said  to  exist  In  their  minds,  inasmuch  as 
their  actions  are  dictated  by  impulse.  Nevertheless,  under  the 
spur  of  a  sudden  provocation  they  sometimes  attempt  to  damage 
property,  set  fire  lo  houses,  or  attack  members  of  the  family  of 
those  who  have  irritated  them. 

Again,  the  movements  of  the  imbecile  are  far  more  pur- 
poseful and  coordinated  than  those  of  the  idiot,  and  the  physi- 
cal symptoms  are  much  less  pronounced.  Speech  comprehen- 
sion and  articulation  arc  far  lictter  developed,  ahhough  more  or 
less  defect  is  generally  present — lisping,  stammering,  and  the 
like.  Sometimes  these  patients  have  difficulty  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  certain  consonants — G  and  K,  G  and  T,  S,  R,  or  L.  At 
times  all  the  movements  concerned  in  the  articulation  of  speech 
seem  to  be  hampered.  The  movements  of  the  tongue  are  more 
or  less  limited.     The  disturbances  of  speech  in  mentally  ini- 
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paired  children  have  been  carefully  studied  by  Liebmann,*  who 
divides  them  according  to  their  etiology  as  follows :  ( i )  The 
so-called  secondary  troubles,  including  mutism  and  agramma- 
tism, stuttering,  and  lisping.  (2)  Primary  troubles  in  which 
the  speech,  though  present,  is  indistinct.  The  latter  are  depend- 
ent either  upon  organic  or  functional  causes.  Among  the  causes 
of  the  former  are  mal  formations  or  paralyses  of  the  palate,  nar- 
rowing of  the  pharynx  caused  by  local  obstructions,  and  dis- 
turbances of  hearing. 

The  movements  of  the  tongue  are  always  somewhat  lim- 
ited. The  other  motor  defects  are  generally  more  obvious  in 
connection  with  the  finer  and  more  coordinated  forms,  such  as 
those  necessary  in  grasping  a  pen  or  holding  a  fork.  The  man- 
ners and  gait  of  such  individuals  may  be  coarse  and  clownish, 
and  immediately  suggest  the  decided  mental  impairment  that 
exists. 

Mental  Debility  or  Enfcebletnent. — Under  this  category 
belong  a  large  group  of  individuals  who  never  attain  the  mental 
development  of  the  average  normal  adult.  All  forms  of  grada- 
tion and  transition  exist  between  tliis  and  the  preceding  grroup, 
and  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn.  As  a  rule, 
such  individuals  show  no  deficiency  in  the  mere  reception  and 
retention  of  sensory  impressions.  Indeed,  certain  forms  of 
memory  may  be  developed  even  abnormally.'  This  is  particu- 
larly true  in  regard  to  figures,  and  individuals  are  occasionally 
met  with  who  in  many  ways  show  a  deficient  mentality,  but 
have  the  most  remarkable  power  of  calculating  and  of  remem- 
bering figures.  Many  of  the  arithmetical  or  calculating  "  won- 
ders" belong  to  this  class.  As  a  rule,  the  memories  which  relate 
to  the  individual's  home,  the  names  of  the  various  members  of 

'Die  Spracli&tonintcen  geiitig  zuruckgebliebener  Kinder.  Samml.  von 
Abharidl.  a.  A.  Gcbictc  dcr  pad.  Psych.,  iv,  j.  Berlin.  1501.  Stotlerud* 
Kinder,  Ibid,.  1903,  Liebmann  u.  Edel,  Die  Sprachc  dcr  Gcistcskrankcn. 
Halle  a/S.,  Marhold,  1Q03. 

'Peterson.  F,;  Idiot  Savants.  Popular  Science  Monthly,  New  York. 
December,  1806.  Wizel.  Adam:  Ein  Fall  von  iibimimion.Tlem  Rcchn«n- 
talent  bci  cinccn  Itnbecilten.  Arch.  f.  Fsycli.  u.  Ncrvcnkrankh.,  1904,  Bd. 
xxxvtii,  H,  I,  S.  122. 
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his  family,  of  his  immediate  friends,  and  all  those  with  whom 
he  is  brought  into  daily  contact  are  well  preserved.  Deficien- 
cies only  become  apparent  when  the  associative  forms  o£  mem- 
ory necessary  for  the  re-collecting  of  abstract  ideas  are  carefully 
studied.  The  imagination  in  such  individuals  is  apt  to  be  well 
developed,  so  that  not  infrequently  the  actual  defects  in  the 
higiier  forms  of  memory  are  concealed  by  the  vivid  play  of  their 
fantasy,  which  in  many  instances  resembles  tliat  seen  in  cases  of 
hysteria.  As  has  Ijeen  said,  the  simpler  fonns  of  ass(»ciativc 
memory,  particularly  those  connected  with  the  senses,  show 
comparatively  few  defects,  but  the  mental  impairment  that  ex- 
ists is  frequently  brought  out  by  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  to  concentrate  his  attention  for  a  certain  length  of 
time.  Furthermore,  tlie  judgment  of  such  individuals,  except 
concerning  the  simplest  things  and  the  most  ordinary  events  of 
life,  shows  considerable  deficiency.  Not  uncommonly  tlicse 
deficiencies  are  first  noticeable  at  the  lime  when  the  child  first 
goes  to  school.  An  attempt  at  manual  training  brings  these  out 
far  less  than  the  study  of  IkhdIcs.  The  emotional  life,  although 
at  first  normal,  is  apt  to  show  anomalies,  particularly  in  regard 
to  the  feelings  connected  with  the  SESthetic  and  ethical  senses. 
The  egotism  of  these  individuals  is  usually  striking  and  may  be 
the  most  dominating  feature  in  the  symptomatology.  As  they 
are  brought  more  into  contact  with  the  world  they  begin  to 
exhibit  eccentricities  of  character. 

In  the  apathetic  tyf>e  the  symptoms  are  those  of  indiffer- 
ence, frequently  mistaken  for  pure  laziness,  the  absence  of  any 
high  aim  or  ideals,  the  desire  to  lead  a  life  as  uninterrupted  and . 
pladd  as  possible  without  regard  for  the  welfare  of  those  about 
them.  In  the  earlier  years  of  childhood  these  anomalies  become 
apparent  in  the  disinclination  shown  to  associate  with  other 
children,  in  the  frequent  desire  expressed  to  be  left  alone.  With 
the  years  of  puberty  the  defects  may  become  more  apparent,  or, 
instead  of  the  apathy,  fluctuations  in  the  emotional  life  may  be- 
come more  and  more  marked.  Such  children  show  a  marked 
Mndency  to  lie  and  steal  and  are  ver>'  likely  to  become  a  care 
and  burden  to  their  family.     Later,   sexual   and  alcoholic 
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excesses  become  more  and  more  common  and  are  lacking  only 
in  a  very  few  of  these  individuals. 

Moral  ftuant'ty. — The  very  mildest  cases  of  mental  impair- 
ment are  frequently  to  be  found  among  the  targe  group  of  cases 
commonly  referred  to  as  instances  of  moral  itisanity.  In  these 
forms  the  defects  are  largely  in  the  ethical  spheres  and  are  the 
result  of  impulses,  lack  of  inhibition,  and  a  variety  of  other 
causes  which  arc  often  very  difEailt  to  recognize.  Many  of 
these  cases,  developing  as  they  do  in  individuals  who  show  a 
marked  hereditary  predisposition,  may  be  easily  confused  with 
the  various  psychopathic  states.  At  times  they  are  complicated 
with  hysterical  symptoms  and  in  other  patients  they  are  asso- 
ciated with  epileptiform  attacks.  The  imi>erative  processes  are 
often  noted  in  idiocy  as  well  as  in  imbecility. 

The  early  recognition  of  these  cases,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out.  is  of  great  importance,  inasmuch  as  the  existence  of 
mental  defects  in  children  should  call  for  their  removal  from  the 
public  schools  and  their  relegation  to  institutions  especially 
adapted  to  their  peculiar  needs.  Recently  Consoni*  has  called 
attention  to  the  importance  of  careful  study  of  the  anomalies  of 
attention  that  occur  in  feeble-minded  children  as  one  of  the  best 
means  for  the  early  recognition  of  the  existing  defect.  In 
psj'chasthenic  children  a  certain  degree  of  static  conative  atten- 
tion is  always  present.  Furthennore,  the  degree  of  the  general 
capacity  for  attention  is  in  rlirect  proportion  to  the  affective 
state  and  their  power  of  inhibition.  In  normal  children  the 
capacity  for  the  conative  dynamic  attention  is  more  developed, 
and  is  an  indication  of  the  activity  of  the  cerebral  processes. 

Etiology. — The  estimation  of  the  number  of  imiieciles  in 
the  community  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  is  practically  impos- 
sible, as  a  large  number,  particularly  those  in  the  lower  classes 
of  society,  never  come  under  medical  supcr\'ision.  Ou  account 
of  the  impaired  physical  state  of  this  class  of  individuals  tlte 
death-rate  is  particularly  high  in  the  earlier  years  of  life,  so  that 


•  Cansoni,  F. :  La  Meiure  dc  I'attention  chei  Ics  «n(ants  (aibles  d' esprit 
(Phrfnasthcniques).     Arch,  de  Psych.,  1903.  No.  7,  t  ii,  fasc,  3,  p.  209. 
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for  adults  the  proportion  is  comparatively  much  less.  The 
cases,  as  a  rule,  may  be  divided  into  (1)  congenital  and  ^2) 
acquired  forms. 

( I)  Of  prime  importance  is  the  so-called  neuropathic  de- 
generation of  the  parents.  If  the  family  histories  are  carefully 
examined  it  will  be  found  that  probably  one  and  sometimes  both 
parents  have  been  the  subjects  of  nervous  or  mental  disorders. 
Tliis  is  soniewliat  more  commonly  observed  on  the  mother's 
tlian  on  the  father's  side.  The  next  most  important  factor  is 
aicohol.  According  to  the  classical  researches  of  Bourneville,* 
in  1000  cases  of  imbecility  alcoholism  in  the  father  was  noted 
47r  times,  in  the  mother  84  times,  and  in  both  parents  65  times. 
Demme  found  that  the  occurrence  of  alcoholism  was  noted  in 
81.9  per  cent,  of  the  parents,  and  that  in  ten  families  of  alco- 
holics normal  children  were  noted  in  only  17.5  per  cent. 

Without  <jucstion  syphilis  in  the  parents  very  often  pro- 
duces mental  defects  in  the  children,  although  some  of  the  Eng- 
lish statistics,  particularly  tliose  of  Piper,  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  its  significance  has  been  somewhat  overestimated. 
Tliis  point,  however,  has  not  as  yet  been  satisfactorily  settled. 
and  the  whole  subject  needs  fuller  investigation,  particularly  as 
in  many  cases,  for  various  reasons,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
definite  data  with  regard  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  luetic 
infection  in  the  parents.  A  remarkable  contrast  is  noticeable  be- 
tween these  figures  and  those  given  in  regard  to  the  importance 
of  tulierculosis  as  an  etiological  factor.  Here  the  pro|Hirtion 
varies  from  those  nf  Piper — 23  per  cent. — to  those  of  Kalin — 
56  per  cent  But  here  again  figures  are  apt  to  be  misleading, 
and  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  tutierculosis  is  said  to  occur 
in  15  per  cent,  of  the  parents  of  healthy  children.  Again,  it  is 
also  worthy  of  note  that  in  scrofulous  children  imbecility  docs 
not  occur  more  frequently  than  in  the  non-scrofulous.  The  im- 
portance of  lead  and  various  other  toxic  substances,  as  well  as 
severe  illnesses,  protracted  fevers  and  trauma,  have  been  vari- 
oHslv  emphasized  as  important  factors  in  the  parents  in  tlie  pro- 

*  Progr^s  mii.  1897.  No.  2.    Rcchcrcbrs  clinJQues  ct  th^rapcutiquet 
NT  f^pi1q>sic,  I'hyti^rie  et  I'ldiotie.    Puii,  1902. 
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duction  of  idiocy  in  the  children.  The  marriage  between  blood 
relatives,  where  a  neuropathic  family  taint  exists,  undoubtedly 
emphasizes  such  a  tendency,  and  the  children  are  liable  to  be 
defective- 
Some  observers  have  taken  occasion  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  imbecility  is  somewhat  more  common  among  the  firstborn 
than  it  is  among  second  and  third  cliildren.  This  may  be  due 
to  the  greater  difficulty  attending  the  first  as  compared  with 
subsequent  labors. 

(2)  Among  the  more  important  of  the  causes  of  acquired 
idiocy  are  all  the  injurious  factors  which  may  afTect  the  embryo 
tlirough  the  mother.  Among  the  laity  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  severe  mental  shocks,  frights,  and  the  tike  are  very  apt  to 
exert  a  detrimental  effect  upon  the  mental  as  well  as  upon  the 
physical  powers  of  the  child.  This  may  be  in  certain  cases  due 
to  disturbances  in  the  uterine  circulation,  but  in  all  probability 
the  importance  of  psychic  shock  in  this  connection  has  been  ex- 
aggerated. The  occurrence  of  nervous  diseases  during  the 
months  of  pregnancy  is  particularly  apt  to  give  rise  to  mental 
defects  in  the  child.  Premature  birth  is  also  another  cause,  but 
in  this  connection  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  certain  of  these 
cases  are  due  to  syphilitic  infection  in  the  parent.  The  various 
kinds  of  trauma  that  may  befall  the  mother  are  also  of  great 
importance  in  the  etiology. 

In  about  one-third  of  the  cases  of  acquired  mental  impair- 
ment diseases  occurring  during  the  earliest  years  of  life  arc  of 
the  greatest  etiologic  significance,  and  not  a  few  children,  bom 
healthy,  after  a  severe  attack  of  diplitheria,  influenza,  measles, 
scarlet  fever,  typhoid  fever,  or  meningitis,  are  left  mentally  de- 
ficient. This  is  also  true  for  those  who  have  had  rickets,  ence- 
phalitis, hydrocephalus,  and  various  forms  of  convulsions. 
Epilepsy  by  itself  is  seldom  the  cause  of  the  defect,  but  mental 
impairment  is  frequently  associated  with  the  seizures  and  forms 
an  integral  part  of  the  same  complex. 

Koenig'"  affirms  that  a  complete  chain  may  be  traced  be- 

*"  Koenig,  W. :  Uebcr  cerebral  be  dingte  Komplikationoi  welchc  den  cere- 
bralen  Kinderlahmungen  wie  der  einfachen  Idiotic  gemeinssm  find,  sowie 
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twecn  the  cerebral  palsies  on  one  side,  in  which  there  is  a  nor- 
mal mentality,  to  the  cases  of  pronounced  idiocy  without  any 
evidence  of  impaired  motility. 

The  following  table  from  his  second  paper  represents  an 
attempt  to  compare  the  etiolugicat  factors  in  260  cases  of  idiocy 
with  those  in  70  cases  of  cerebral  palsy : 

Ccrcbnl  Simple 

P*\*y.  Idiocy-, 

1.  Menul  cir  nervous  disckscs  in  the  as- 

cendants   about  28.5%  33   % 

2.  Phlhi&ii  in  ihc  ascendants  ....  about  14^4%     about     13,%% 
y  Father  markedly  alcoholic  23    %     aboul     ig   % 

4.  Mental  shock  to  mvther  during  prcg- 

nanty  23   %     alwut     12,5% 

5.  Physical    trauma    to    mother    during 

prcfcnancy     about     2.9?^     aliout        3    % 

6.  Helfltiontihip  between   the   father  and 

mother    l-4%  aboul        l.jfo 

7.  First  birth V-i%  about     17.6% 

8.  Premature  birth 10  %  J.8% 

9.  Born  in  wedlock 10  %  6.5% 

to.  Child  alway*  sickly  15.7^  10  % 

It.  Child  last  of  family  or  last  of  a  num- 
ber of  children    10  %  16-9% 

lA.  Nervous   crr    mental    disturhaneea    in 

brothers  or  sisters 7.196  3fi-7% 

13.  Phlhifit  or  scrofula   in  brothers  and 

sisterg    $.7*6  ±3% 

14.  Death  of  brotheri  or  si&tcrs  in  early 

years,  or  suspected  abortions   357%     about     16.89& 

15.  DiRicult  birth  or  asphyxia  tn%  (,14%  7)   10   % 

t&  Trauma i.f%  *.6%  (2.5%  ?) 

17.  Infeclioui  diseases 7.19b  3-4%  (s-3%  f) 

18.  Luet    .....„.,',., .^,; ' 4   %  certainly  6.5%  surely 

3    %  probably    4.2%  probably 

Non-myxademalous  InfatitilUift. — In  the  consideration  of 
these  defect  psychoses  a  brief  mention  may  be  made  of  cases  of 
infantilism  not  associated  with  disturbances  in  the  function  of 
the  thyroid  gland,  but  more  or  less  directly  dependent  upon  pul- 


ubcr  die  aborttven  Formcn  dcr  crsteren,  Zttchr.  f.  NcrrenhcilkK  Bd  xi. 
Die  Actiotogie  der  einfscheii  Idintie  verglicben  mit  derjeniKen  der  cere- 
braleti  KinderlihmunKen.  Allg.  Ztsehr.  I.  Pjych.  u.  psych. -ficncht.  Mcd- 
izui.  1904,  Bd.  Ixi.  H.  I  and  2,  S.  133. 
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monar>-  and  cardiac  lesions  or  upon  malaria.  Andral  and  Tar- 
dieu,  as  well  as  others  among  the  older  writers,  liad  directed  at- 
tention to  this  subject,  but  it  remained  for  Hirtz  to  point  out 
the  close  relationship  that  seemed  to  exist  between  certain  forms 
of  infantilism  and  tuberculosis.  In  1871  Lorain  described 
a  degenerative  infantilism  characterized  by  physical  anomalies 
and  a  persistence  of  many  of  the  youthful  qualities  during  life. 
In  this  tj'pe  it  was  noticed  that  the  afflicted  individuals  were  be- 
low the  normal  height, did  not  have  hair  on  the  parts  of  the  body 
where  it  appears  in  the  normal  adult,  and  that  the  sexual  organs 
were  incompletely  developed.  The  intelligence  in  these  individ- 
uals, however,  was  not  greatly  impaired.  Mitral  or  pulmonary 
stenosis  was  often  present.  These  cases  are  capable  of  being 
differentiated  from  those  of  myxtEdematous  infantilism.  At 
the  time  of  puberty  it  is  foimd  that  the  physical  and  mental 
changes  do  not  take  place.  In  girls  menstruation  is  absent,  tlte 
breasts  do  not  develop,  and  the  whole  appeara,nce  of  the  indi- 
vidual retains  the  infantile  characteristics.  It  has  been  definitely 
shown  that  the  imperfect  development  is  not  due  to  the  anoma- 
lies in  the  sexual  organs,  since  in  other  cases  it  has  happened 
that  after  castration  normal  development  has  followed.  In  the 
production  of  this  form  of  infantilism  tulierculosis  and  malaria 
arc  undoubtedly  factors  of  importance.  .Associated  with  the 
cardiac  and  cardio- vascular  disturbances  we  not  infrequently 
find  a  delayed  and  impaired  development  of  the  whole  body 
characterized  by  smallness  of  stature,  lack  of  development  in  the 
limbs,  absence  of  hair  in  the  axilla  and  about  the  genitals,  asso- 
ciated with  a  deficiency  of  the  sextial  sense  and  a  certain  degree 
of  mental  enfeeblcment.  Such  individuals  are  very  often  consid- 
ered lazy ;  they  are  subject  to  emotional  anomalies  and  phobias; 
they  are  greatly  troubled  by  excessive  blushing  and  show  slight 
eccentricities  in  character.  In  the  case  examined  by  Fcr- 
ranini  "  there  was  found  a  deficient  intestinal  absorption,  a 
quantitative  insufficiency'  of  (he  albuminous  derivatives  in  the 


"Uelwr  VDR  der  Schilddriise  unabhangigen   Infantilismus.     Arch.   L 
Psych,  a.  Ncrvenkrankli.,  1904,  Bd,  xxxvtii,  H.  i,  p.  206. 
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urine,  a  moderate  increase  in  the  elimination  of  the  alloxunc 
bases,  a  deficiency  in  the  excretion  of  uric  add,  and  an  increase 
of  ammonia.  The  chlorides,  the  quantity  of  the  urine,  and  its 
acidity  were  subnormal. 

Pathology. — The  pathology  of  the  defect  psychoses  is  ex- 
tensive and  includes  a  variety  of  macroscopic  as  well  as  micro- 
scopic lesions,  the  residt  of  the  action  of  injurious  agencies 
which  directly  inhibit  the  development  of  the  central  nervous 
system."  In  the  severer  cases  not  only  arc  defects  found  in  the 
brain,  but  accompanying  lesions  are  noted  in  other  parts  of  the 
nervous  system.  The  alienist  is  more  particularly  concerned 
with  those  cases  in  which  structural  imperfections  are  not  so 
sufficiently  extensive  as  to  preclude  the  existence  of  all  men- 
tality, so  that  to  him  the  cases  of  acephalic  or  anencephalic  mon- 
sters are  not  of  special  interest.  The  description  of  the  various 
malformations  of  tlie  skull  and  their  relation  to  the  brain  is  a 
subject  that  cannot  be  discussed  in  detail  in  this  book."  Co- 
existing and  related  defects  of  the  sknll  and  brain  arc  sometimes 
found,  but  these  are  not  constant,  nor  is  there  always  apparent 
in  the  skull  any  external  evidence  of  the  intracranial  lesion. 

Premature  ossification  frequently  takes  place  in  cases  of 
idiocy,  but  although  a  diminution  in  the  volume  of  the  brain  is 
sometimes  associated  with  decreased  capacity  in  that  of  the 
skull,  these  two  conditions  are  not  always  coincident  Disturb- 
ances occurring  during-  intra-uterine  life — rhachitis  foetalis, 
chondrodystTophia  foetalis,  or  the  ostct^enesis  imperfecta  of  the 
newborn — may  be  the  cause  of  curious  structural  anomalies, 
such  as  partial  or  general  craniostenosis.  There  may  be  a 
hyperplastic  condition  of  the  brain  with  a  marked  hyperostosis 
at  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  instead  of  being  premature  the  ossi- 


"Hamtnarlicrg:  Sturiium  ub«r  Klinik  u.  Pathol,  der  Idiotic.  Upnli. 
ii^5,  Boumcvillc:  Recherches  cliniciiics  ct  thfrapeutEquca  sur  I'dpilepsic^ 
Vhystcrie  ci  ritliotie,  vol.  j  et  seq.  Paris,  igoa  Spiller,  W.  G. :  A  Contri- 
ttution  to  Ihe  PaOiolaffy  of  Imbecility  ftnd  Idiocy.  Phil-  Med.  Journal. 
Uttcti  12.  1898. 

"See  Anton;  Entwickclungxancmalien  dei  Gchirns.  Handbuch  der 
^holog.  Anat.  dc*  Nerveniiy»ieni».  Herauigcgctieii  v.  Flatau.  JacotMohn 
a  Minor,  Berlin,  1903. 
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fica.tion  of  the  cranial  bones  may  be  delayed.  This  latter  con- 
dition has  been  noted  in  cases  of  congenital  syphilis.  The 
defects  involving  actual  loss  of  the  substance  of  the  brain  are 
manifold.  Amongf  the  more  important  are  those  in  which  there 
is  complete  or  partial  absence  of  the  commissural  fibres,  particu- 
larly of  the  corpus  callosum  and  of  tlie  anterior  commissure. 
In  some  of  these  cases  there  is  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
shajie  and  size  of  the  convolutions,  particularly  those  on  the 
mesial  surface  of  the  brain,  where  the  convohitions  are  irregrii- 
larly  developed.  In  some  instances  the  gray  matter  is  relatively 
intact,  the  greater  loss  of  substance  being  found  in  the  white 
matter.  Durct  has  called  attention  to  tlie  fact  that  the  compli- 
cated vascular  system  in  the  pia  does  not  develop  before  the 
fourth  fetal  month  and  that,  as  branches  from  these  vessels  pen- 
etrate the  cortical  substance,  marked  disturbances  during  the 
process  of  development  become  possible.  According  to 
Anton  '*  the  anomalies  in  development  of  the  cerebral  cortex 
itself  are  frequently  noted,  and  according  to  Hammar- 
berg  three  types  of  cortical  defects  occur.  First,  there  may 
be  a  persistence  of  the  embryonal  arrangement  of  the  cellular 
elements,  both  as  regards  their  distribution  and  individual  char- 
acter, cells  as  well  as  fibres  retaining  their  primitive  type.  The 
zonal  fibres  are  few  in  number,  occasionally  only  traces  of  them 
being  found.  Second,  in  the  less  severe  cases  the  embryonal 
type  of  the  elements  is  lost,  but  their  arrangement  and  number 
correspond  to  the  development  noticed  in  children  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year.  The  third  class  represents  a  slightly  more  ad- 
vanced stage  of  development.  Sachs'"  has  called  attention  to 
similar  conditions  in  cases  of  the  so-called  amaurotic  family 
idiocy. 

Microgyrias^ — This  condition  may  be  the  result  of  a  pri- 


"  Anion,  G. :  Hydrocephalien,  Eniwtckelungsstorungen  de*  Gdilnjs. 
Handb.  der  Palholog.  Anntomic  des  Ncrvcnsyslcms-  H  Abth.,  Berlin, 
1903. 

"Journal  of  Nervou*  and  Mental  Dii:«a<«s,  1887,  189?. 

"Probst,  M. :  Zur  Lehre  von  <lcr  Mtkrocephalic  u.  Mikrogyric.  Arch. 
I.  Psych,  u.  Nerv«nheilk.,  Bd.  xxxviii,  H.  1,  1904. 
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mary  disturbance  in  the  development  of  tlie  brain  (true  micro- 
gyria), or  may  be  caused  by  aa  active  disease  process  directly 
affecting  the  cortical  tissues  during  felal  life.  This  category 
also  includes  congenital  defects  of  the  cortex,  in  which  there  is 
a  striking  dimimitinn  in  the  size  of  the  convolutions  as  well  as 
of  the  cortical  substance.  Tlie  histological  examination  of  the 
sections  through  the  cortex  in  these  cases  reveals  a  variety  of 
changes.  In  some  instances  the  neuroglia  layer  is  increased  in 
breadth :  the  number  of  ncrvc-cells  is  diminished  and  their  posi- 
tion and  arrangement  arc  irregular.  The  vessels  and  mem- 
branes in  cases  of  true  microgyria  are  seldom  afTected,  but 
where  tltere  has  been  a  superficial  inflammation  the  existence  of 
tlie  usual  changes  may  1*  demonstrated. 

Heterotopia. — An  abnormal  distribution  of  the  gray  sub- 
stance— although  due  to  developmental  anomalies  in  the  fetus — 
may  occasionally  exist  even  in  adults  without'  giving  rise  to 
signs  of  alienation.  The  gray  substance  may  contain  ele- 
ments similar  to  those  seen  in  the  normal  cortex  or  basal 
ganglia,  or  may  be  completely  changed  by  a  preexisting  hydro- 
cephalus (Virchow). 

Porencephohis,  or  loss  of  brain  tissue,  represents  a  great 
variety  of  lesions,  for  a  full  description  of  which  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  text-books  on  pathology*  and  to  the  monographs 
of  Shirras  and  others. 

The  majority  of  these  lesions  occur  in  the  l)eginning  of 
intra-uterine  life.  In  a  comparatively  large  numljcr  of  cases, 
however,  the  pt)rencephalic  defects  are  acquired  during  life,  par- 
ticularly in  the  earlier  years,  and  have  Iieen  found  in  the  mesial 
or  basal  surface  of  the  hemispheres,  in  the  central  island,  in  the 
temporal,  parietal,  fromal,  and  cKcipital  convolutions,  while  in 
a  comparatively  large  number  of  cases  the  basal  ganglia  were 
also  affected. 

Hydrocephalus. — Under  this  category  arc  included  the 
cases  in  which  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the 
ccrcbn^iiinal  fluid.  The  quantity  noniially  contained  in  the 
brain  is  supposed  to  vary  from  60  to  150  cubic  centimetres.  In 
the  mild  cases  of  hydrocephalus  it  varies  from  200  to  400  cubic 
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centimetres,  but  cases  are  reported  in  the  literature  in  which  the 
total  quantity  was  more  than  five  litres.  A  great  variety  of 
changes  arc  noted  in  this  condition.  The  ventricles  arc  dilated, 
and  as  a  result  of  the  pressure  various  lesions  are  noted  in  the 
brain  substance  in  the  cortex,  basal  ganglia,  cerebellum,  spinal 
cord,  and  medulla. 

The  terms  microntccphalus  and  microcephalus  Jticlude  all 
the  disturbances  in  the  devetupment  of  the  ner\'Ous  system 
which  result  in  such  a  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  brain  and 
skull  as  to  cause  a  marked  disproportion  lietwecn  tliese  and  the 
other  portions  of  the  body.  An  almormal  sniallness  of  the  brain 
and  skull  which  occurs  in  dwarfs — nanoccphalus — inasmuch  as 
it  is  a  symmetrical  diminution,  is  a  condition  that  is  different 
from  the  one  under  discussion.  The  cases  of  microcephalus 
proper  may  be  grouped  in  two  categories :  ( i )  The  simple  cases 
in  whidi  there  has  been  a  marked  impairment  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  brain  without  a  residuary  pathological  process. 
Associated  with  this  there  is  a  corresponding  proportional  lack 
of  development  in  the  bony  covering.  (2)  Cases  in  which  the 
proportional  relations  between  the  brain  and  skull  arc  markedly 
disturlied.  This  tj-pc  was  described  by  Giacomini  as  pscudo- 
microcephalus.  This  form  of  the  microcephalic  brain  does  not 
represent  merely  a  miniature  of  the  normal  condition,  for  there 
is  often  a.  considerable  asymmetry  noticeable  in  the  development 
of  various  convolutions.  The  histological  changes  have  been 
studied  by  a  number  of  obser\'crs  and  have  been  shown  to  in- 
clude a  variety  of  lesions.  In  some  cases  the  number  of  the 
ner\'e-cel]s  is  markedly  decreased.  Frequently  there  is  an  irreg- 
ularity in  the  arrangement  of  the  elements. 

The  causes  of  hydrocephalus  and  microcephalus  are  too 
complex  and  varied  to  be  discussed  in  the  present  chapter.  Of 
the  various  monographs  on  this  subject  the  most  comprehensive 
is  probably  the  one  by  Anton,^''  which  also  contains  a  review  of 
the  literature. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
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pathology  of  the  defect  psychoses  cannot  be  comprehensively 
treated  in  a  text-book  on  psjxhiatry.  The  various  complica- 
tions in  the  nervous  system  associated  with  the  lesions  to  whidi 
reference  has  been  made  cannot  even  be  enumerated.  Under  the 
head  of  acquired  idiocy  or  imbccihty  are  grouped  a  number  of 
cases  which  arc  due  to  lesions  occurring  during  the  earlier  years 
of  life— organic  brain  disease,  meningitis,  trauma,  etc.  Refer- 
ence is  also  made  to  this  same  subject  in  the  discussion  of  or- 
ganic brain  diseases  and  their  relation  to  aUenation. 

The  diagnosis  of  idiocy,  except  during  the  earlier  stages  of 
infancy,  is,  as  a  rule,  not  diflficult. 

The  following  table,  based  by  Church  and  Peterson  upon 
the  observations  of  Preyer  with  some  slight  modifications,  is  of 
use  as  an  aid  to  diagnosis : 


Circumf«t«nce  of  skulL  in  both  sexes  at  birth,  36  cm.  Transverse 
disncter,  22  cm.    Kau><<Kcipital.  22  cm. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  circumference  is  increased  by  from 
8  to  10  cm. ;  the  transverse  by  from  4  to  5  cm. ;  the  naso-occipiul  \>y  from 
8  to  10  cm. 

Ireland  considers  that  tb«  term  microcephalic  is  spplicaUe  to  all  heads 
of  adults  below  17  inchcN.  or  431  mm.,  in  circumference.  In  hydro- 
cephalic skullj  ex.imin<d  by  Humphrey  the  greatett  circumference  was 
from  335  10  25.5  inches. 

Normal  child:  , 

lit  to  3d  day. — Sensitive  to  liKbt 

2d  to  3d  day.'-^Reaction  10  luiich. 

4th  diy. — Evidences  of  audition. 

71h  day. — Sensibility  to  tasie. 

iith  day. — Notices  candle,  facial  reaction  suggesting  pleaiare. 

23A  day. — Tears. 

aSth  day.— Smiles. 

SCrth  day. — Vowel  sounds, 

1st  month — Taste,  smell,  touch,  sight,  hearing.  Sleeps  two  hows  at  • 
tine,  16  hours  out  of  34. 

ad  month. — Occasional  strabismus.  Recognizes  human  voice.  Turns 
bead  towards  sound.  Pleased  with  music  and  with  human  faces.  Laughs 
at  tickling  and  clasps  with  its  four  lingers  at  the  Stb  wedc.  Ftrst  coo- 
sonants,  43d  to  5i»t  days. 

3d  month. — Cries  of  joy  at  sight  of  mother  or  father.  Eyelids  not 
completely  raised  when  the  child,  looks  up.  Knows  soimd  of  watch  at 
9th  week;  listens  with  attention. 

4th  month. — Eye  movements   perfect     Sees   objecti  move  towards 
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ttic  eye.  Joy  at  seeing  itself  in  mirror.  Poms  thumb.  Head  held  up  pcr^ 
manently.    Able  to  sit  up  with  support  to  back. 

14th  week. — Beginning  to  imitate. 

5lh  month. — Diecritninatee  slrsngers.  Pleajure  of  crumpling  and 
tearing  newspapers,  pulling  hair,  or  ringing  Ix-'ll.  SIccp.s  to  or  II  hours 
without  food.    Consonants  1  and  k.    Seizes  and  carries  objects  to  mouth. 

6th  month. — Raises  iiJicH  to  silling  posture.  Laughs,  raises  and  drops 
arms  when  pleasure  is  great. 

/til  month.— Astonishment  shown  by  open  mouth  and  eyes.  Tumi 
head  as  sign  of  refusal. 

Sih  month. — Asionixhed  ot  new  soundi  and  fights. 

gtli  monib.~Stan(Is  on  feet  without  support.  Gaps  hands  for  joy. 
Fear  of  dog.  Turns  over  when  laid  face  down.  Turns  head  to  light 
when  asked  where  it  is.  Questions  understood  before  child  can  speak. 
Voice  more  modulated, 

lOlh  month, — First  atlempls  at  walking. 

iith  month. — Silting  has  become  habi:  of  life.  Stands  without  sup- 
port ;    whispering  begins. 

I3th  month. — Pushes  chair.    Obeys  command  "Give  the  hand." 

ijih  month.— Says  "  papa"  and  "  mamma." 

14th  month, — Raises  itself  by  chair;  imitates  coughing  and  swinging 
of  arms. 

tjih  month. — Walks  without  support.    Understands  ten  words. 

l6lh  month. — Runs  alone. 

17,  i8th,  J9ih  months. — Sleeps  10  hours  at  a  time;  associates  words 
with  objects  and  movements.  Blows  horn,  strikes  with  hand  or  foot; 
waters  flowers;  tries  I0  wash  hands.  10  comb  and  brush  hair,  and  to 
execute  other  imitative  movements. 

2oih  to  24th  months. — Marks  with  pencil  on  paper;  executes  order* 
with  surprising  accuracy. 

35th  lo  .loth  months. — Distinguishes  colors.  Makes  sentences  of  several 
words.    Begins  to  climb  and  jump  and  to  ask  questions. 

30(h  to  40th  months. — Goes  upstairs  without  help.  Clauses  formed, 
words  distinctly  spoken.    Influence  of  dialect  appears.    Much  questioning. 


Frequently  the  occurrence  of  hydrocephalus,  micro- 
cephalus.  or  some  other  physical  deformity  directs  the  attention 
of  the  parents  to  certain  deficiencies  in  reactions  of  the  child  to 
the  simpler  forms  of  stimulation.  Failure  to  take  the  breast, 
inability  to  fix  its  eyes  upon  objects  or  to  follow  them  may  be 
noted  early.  Only  gradually,  however,  in  the  majority  of 
cases  do  the  defects  in  intelligence  become  apparent.  Anoma- 
lies of  dentition  are  often  very  marked,  and  it  has  been  calcu- 
lated that  some  degree  of  abnormality  in  this  respect  is  found 
in  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  cases.     The  primary  dentition  is 
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greatly  delayed.  The  teeth  are  irrcgMlar  in  form  and  fre- 
quently appear  with  marked  intcr^'als.  Diminution  in  the  num- 
ber is  not  uncommon.  Erosions  which  are  commonly  attributed 
to  syphilis  arc  noted.  The  presence  of  any  of  the  physical  de- 
fects to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  particularly 
those  affecting  the  skull,  may  be  of  great  aid  in  establishing  a 
diagnosis  during  the  early  period  of  infancy.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  in  r^ard  to  the  failure  of  the  fontanelles  to  close  or 
tlie  premature  ossification  of  the  bones  of  the  skull. 

The  duij;nosis  in  the  acquired  defect  psychoses  is  fre- 
quently more  difficult  than  is  the  case  in  the  congenital  types.  In 
children  the  recognition  of  the  milder  forms  depends  largely 
upon  the  history  obtained.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  what 
has  already  been  said  in  regard  to  the  various  symptoms.  In 
the  milder  cases  the  defects  in  intelligence  first  become  m.irked 
when  the  children  go  to  school.  It  is  then  found  that  they  are 
unable  to  keep  up  with  their  classes,  that  their  attention  lapses 
easily,  that  they  fail  to  lake  a  normal  interest  either  in  their 
studies  or  companions.  In  addition  to  the  psychic  degeneration 
tliere  may  be  evidences  of  ethical  defects  or  emotional  anoma- 
lies. Many  of  these  symptoms  may  occur,  especially  at  the  time 
of  putwrly,  in  other  conditions,  but  in  the  defect  psychoses  the 
individual  simply  fails  to  develop  intellectually,  emotionally,  and 
ethically,  ami  there  are  no  progressive  signs  of  marked  aliena- 
tion. As  dementia  precox  sometimes  occurs  in  feeble-minded 
children,  this  combination  may  give  rise  to  difficulties  in  diag- 
nosis. But  llie  appearance  of  stereotypy,  mannerisms,  the  cat- 
atonic excitement — which  is  essentially  diflferent  from  that  seen 
in  excited  idioLs  or  imbeciles — are  all  features  that  are  in  a 
measure  characteristic  of  the  progressive  psychosis.  The  occur- 
rence of  physical  symptoms — the  Argyll-Robertson  pupil,  the 
absence  of  knee-jerks  and  disturbances  of  speech — serve  to  dis- 
tinguish the  youthful  cases  of  dementia  paralytica  from  idiocy 
and  imbecility. 

The  following  scheme,  slightly  modified  from  one  pro- 
posed by  Heller,  could  be  used  to  good  advantage  in  schools  in 
endeavoring  to  determine  the  number  of  pupils  present  who 
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show  mental  deficiencies  sufficiently  marked  to  warrant  their 
removal  to  special  institutions ; 

Jiame. 
Agt. 

Xeligion. 

Profession  or  accuf'ation  of  parents. 

Residence.  Looiion  in  city.  If  in  a  house,  the  number  of  roonii  and 
oceupaau. 

Ocncral  surrountlings. 

Evidence!  of  poor  heredity.  Alcoholism,  mental  diseaies,  Buicide, 
ctiminalily,  lelalionship  of  parents  1    tuc&,  lubcrculosis. 

Brothers  and  sisters.  Ages,  occiipalions,  any  facu  bearing  upon  their 
mental  and  physical  characteristics. 

Otvelopment  of  tht  child.  At  what  age  did  it  begin  to  walk  and 
spealc?     Evidences  of  rhachiti*. 

Stale  of  nutrition.    HciRht.    Weight    Orcti inference  of  skutl. 

History  of  illjttsses  Cnnvuhions.  St.  Vittis'  dance.  Brain  diseases. 
Injury  to  the  skull  or  nervous  system. 

Physical  oHomaiits  and  signs  of  degeneracy.  Paralyses,  headaches, 
defects  in  speech,  hearing,  or  vision;    motilh  lireathing. 

Trails.  Cleanliness,  dirtiness,  tnilhfuliless.  lying,  a  tendency  to  steal, 
apathy,  irritability,  hyper  ten  si  tivenes^,  imaginativeness,  forgetful  neis,  su- 
pcrficialiiy,  sexual  anomalies. 

Particular  inclinations  o«rf  cnfiabiliiirs  Music  Manual  dexterity. 
Character  of  writing,  and  power  to  calculate. 

Treatment." — ^The  treatment  of  the  defect  psychoses  can 
not  be  entered  upon  in  detail  in  a  general  text-lxrok.  Broadly 
speaking,  idiotic  children  are  much  better  off  in  an  institution 
than  they  arc  at  home.  Those  who  exhibit  some  capability  of 
being  trained  should  be  placed  in  an  institution  where  there  are 
especially  appointed  teachers.  As  regards  the  excited  type  of 
idiocy,  it  is  particularly  desirable  that  these  defectives  should  be 
removed  from  their  surroundings,  especially  if  there  are  other 
children  in  the  family,  as  they  are  frequently  subject  to  impulses 
and  anomalous  emotional  states  which  may  be  a  source  of  great 
danger,  not  only  to  themselves  but  to  those  about  them.  Fur- 
thermore, their  condition  is  rendered  worse  by  tlie  petty  annoy- 
ances and  teasing  to  which  they  are  too  often  exposed.    Again, 

"Weygandt,  W.:  Die  BchandTung  idiotischcr  u.  imbccillcT  Kinder  in 
arjitlich.  u.  phrtagng  Beiiehung,  Wiiriburg.  1900.  Heller,  T. :  Gnitiilriss 
dcr  Heilpadagogik.    Leipzig,  1904. 
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it  is  not  uncommon  for  these  children  to  be  pven  to  excessive 
maslurbalion,  and  generally  speaking  they  arc  unfit  associates 
for  other  children.  The  most  appropriate  training  is  usually 
one  in  which  manual  traits  are  cultivated  and  pedagogy  plays 
an  altogether  minor  part,  Not  infrequently  the  results  that  may 
be  obtained  from  skilful  training  are  remarkable  in  Uie  milder 
grades  of  idiocy  and  imbecility.  Many  of  these  unfortunates 
can  be  tauglit  not  only  to  take  care  of  themselves,  to  feed  and 
dress  themselves,  but  also  to  undertake  various  of  the  simpler 
fonns  of  employment,  such  as  light  work  about  the  farm  or  in 
the  house.  Imbeciles,  particularly  tliose  of  the  higher  grades, 
can  be  rendered  capable  of  gaining,  if  not  a  livelihood,  at  least 
some  recompense  for  their  labors — which,  among  the  poorer 
classes  of  society,  is  highly  ^lesirable.  As  these  children  team 
largely  from  imitation,  great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  exam- 
ples put  before  them  to  imitate  should  be  the  most  appropriate 
possible.  All  forms  of  overexertion,  physical  or  mental,  should 
be  prohibited ;  the  children  should  live  as  much  as  possible  out* 
of-doors ;  tlie  diet  should  be  carefully  regulated  and  projier  pre- 
cautions taken  against  the  various  accidents  lo  which  their  con- 
dition exposes  them.  Gastro- intestinal  disturbances  are  not  un- 
common, inasmuch  as  sucli  individuals  are  apt  to  bolt  their  food 
without  masticating  it,  and  fre(|uently  eat  whatever  is  put  be- 
fore them  without  exercising  the  slightest  judgment  as  to  qual- 
ity or  quantity.  Obstinate  constipation  is  not  infrequent.  On 
account  of  the  general  lowerinig  in  tlie  menial  and  physical 
faculties  these  unfortunates  arc  particularly  susceptible  to  vari- 
ous forms  of  infection — tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  and  the  exan- 
themata— and  their  vitality  is,  as  a  rule,  far  lower  than  tliat  of 
normal  diildrcn. 

Operative  interference  in  cases  of  microcephalus  has 
proved  barren  of  results.  Nor  is  this  surprising,  since  it  has 
been  .shown  that  the  condition  is  not  due  solely  to  the  early 
ossification  and  too  rapid  closing  of  the  sutures,  the  changes 
in  the  bony  vault  being  only  a  part  of  the  whole  disease  process. 
The  milder  grades  of  congenital  mental  defects  are  not  uncom- 
monly found  among  children  attending  the  public  schools. 
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These  individuals  suffer  from  a  method  of  education  for  which 
they_  are  not  adapted ;  nor  is  it  desirable  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  associate  with  other  children.  Unfortunately,  up  to 
the  present  time  only  in  Germany  is  any  serious  attempt  being 
made  to  remove  these  mentally  deficient  children  from  the 
public  schools  and  place  them  in  institutions  where  they  can  be 
properly  cared  for.  When  there  is  any  reason  to  believe  that 
syphilis  has  been  an  important  etiologic  factor,  the  children 
may  be  given  mercury  or  the  iodides.  Not  infrequently  the 
administration  of  calomel  is  followed  by  slight  temporary  im- 
provement. In  rachitic  imbeciles  careful  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  diet.  It  should  be  nutritious  but  plain,  made  up 
largely  of  milk,  eggs,  fish,  and  green  vegetables,  with  only  a 
little  meat.  Life  in  the  open  air  and  gymnastics  under  medical 
direction  are  also  indicated.  Cod-liver  oil,  the  syrup  of  the 
iodide  of  iron,  arsenic,  and  phosphorus  often  prove  beneficial. 


CHAPTER    X 

FSYCHOSES    WHICH    ARE    PROBABLY    IN    PART   THE    RESULT  OF 
AN    autointoxication' 

These  may  be  conveniently  considered  under  the  follow- 
ing headings:  A.  The  so-called  infectious  or  fever  deliria. 
This  category  includes  all  fonns  of  mental  aberration  asso- 
ciated with  febrile  diseases  and  not  forming  an  integral  part 
of  other  psychoses.  B.  The  acute  or  collapse  delirium.  C. 
The  subacute  delirious  or  confusional  states  variously  described 
as  amentia,  acute  hallucinosis,  delirious  mania,  acute  confu- 
sional insanity,  and,  finally,  Korsakow's  symptom-complex. 

A.  The  Fe%'er  Deliria.  In  a  description  of  the  fever 
epidemic  of  1836  Schweich  cites  a  reference  from  the  obser- 
vations made  by  an  eye-witness  of  a  somewhat  similar  condi- 
tion in  the  year  1580  to  the  effect  that  "  some  had  a  severe 
bleeding,  some  were  out  of  their  heads  and  baWjIed,  but  such 
was  only  a  sweating  delirium."  Sydenham  and  others  of  the 
earlier  writers  directed  attention  to  the  not  infrequent  associa- 
tion of  fever  with  mental  clisturlxmces.  and  Esquirol  tried  to 
establish  a  definite  causal  relation  between  these  occurrences. 
Schlager,  in  1S57,  described  many  of  the  features  of  the 
typhoid  psychoses,*  and  Weber,'  in  1865,  directed  the  attention 
of  physicians  more  especially  to  the  forms  of  alienation  asso- 
ciated with  acute  diseases.     Mental  aberration  of  varying  de- 


'  For  ihe  bihJiography  sec  Adlcr;  Ztjchr.  f.  Psych.,  Bd.  liii,  p.  74P. 
and  Ballet,  Traiti  Ae  la  Pathologic  Mrnlale.     Paris,  Ipoj,  p.  3J0. 

'S«  al.so  Farrar,  Clarence  B. :  On  the  T>T)!ioi(l  PsychobC*.  Medical 
Rqiort£  of  the  Siieppard  ;ind  Enoch  Prail  Hospital,  lOOj.  vol.  i.  No.  i. 
p.  43.  Fricdlandcr,  A.:  Ucbcr  den  Einfliiss  dcs  Typhus  abdoirinali*  auf 
das  Ncrvcnsjaicm,  Berlin.  iQOt.  Sienicrling:  Ucbcr  Piychoitn  iiacb 
akill«n  u.  cl:roni«ch.  Infelclifln»krankheiten.  Allg.  Ztuchr.  f.  Psych.  IL 
psych.'Ecrichi.  Medttiii.  Bd.  Ixi,  H.  1  and  2. 

•W*l>er.  Hcnnann:  On  Delirium  or  Acute  Insanity  dnring  the  De- 
cline of  Acute  DucascK,  etc.    Mcd.-Ctiirurg.  Trans.  1867,  xlviii,  p.  135. 
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grecs  of  intensity  and  of  length  of  duration  has  been  reported 
in  connection  with  practically  all  the  febrile  diseases.  The 
frequency  of  these  psychic  manifestations  depends  upon  a 
number  of  conditions,  such  as  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
the  severity  of  the  epidemic,  the  time  of  life  at  which  the  in- 
dividual is  affected.  It  has  been  estimated  that  from  2  to  4 
per  cent,  of  all  mental  disorders  are  referable  to  an  attack 
of  some  acute  infectious  disease.  In  some  countries  at  lea.st 
3.5  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  insanity  are  attributed  to  typhoid 
fever.  Physicians  have  long  recognized  the  fact  that  the 
severer  epidemics  of  influenza  were  in  a  comparatively  Urge 
percentage  of  the  cnses  particularly  apt  to  be  followed  by  men- 
tal trouble.  The  character  of  the  alienation  was  variously  de- 
scribed as  mania,  hypochondriasis,  melancholia,  or  depression 
associated  with  suicidal  tendencies.  Berkley  and  Jclliffc*  are 
among  those  who  have  more  recently  directed  the  attention  of 
physicians  in  this  country  to  the  importance  of  tliis  disease  as 
productive  of  various  forms  of  alienation.  The  latter  par- 
ticularly has  emphasized  the  fact  thai  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  suicitles  occurred  during  the  decade  in  whida  in- 
fluensa  was  prevalent  as  compared  with  that  prior  to  the 
appearance  of  this  malady.  Although  this  increase  can  not  be 
attributed  solely  to  the  appearance  of  tnl1uen7.a,  the  fact  can  not 
be  doubted  that  this  disease  has  been  instrumental  in  adding 
materially  not  only  to  the  number  of  cases  of  alienation,  but  to 
the  severer  forms  In  which  the  impulse  to  self-destruction  is  a 
common  symptom.  Women  who  suffer  from  an  acute  infec- 
tious disease  are  somewhat  more  prone  to  show  signs  of  aliena- 
tion than  are  men,  and  the  greatest  number  of  cases  arc  noted 
in  both  sexes  during  the  prime  of  life.  Nevertheless,  even 
very  young  children  arc  by  no  means  exempt.'  This  group 
may  be  subdivided  into:    (a)  The  prefebrlle  delirium,  a  con- 

•  Jclliffc.  Smith  Ely:  Influcna  and  ihe  Nervou*  System.  Phila.  Med. 
Journal,  1902,  Dec  37,  p.  1041. 

*  Hcincniann,  M. :  Ucber  Psychoscn  u.  Sprachslomngcn  n«ich  acut 
fiebcrhaftcn  Ericrankunitcn  in  Kinderalter.  Arch.  f.  Kinderhcilkunde,  6d. 
xxxvi,  p.  173-195. 
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dition  that  frequently  gives  rise  to  serious  errors  in  diagnosis; 
(b)  the  more  common  delirious  state  developing  during  the 
height  of  the  fever;  (c)  the  post-febrile  psychoses.  These 
last,  properly  speaking,  begin  at  varying  Intervals  after  the 
temperature  has  begun  to  subside  and  their  main  clinical  char- 
acteristics— if  they  are  not  a  part  of  other  psychoses  such  as 
manic-depressive  insanity  or  dementia  praecox — are  not  essen- 
tially different  from  those  of  collapse  delirium  or  amentia.  Ab- 
normal psychic  states  may  develop  during  the  course  of  any 
febrile  disease,  and.  furtlierniore,  it  is  important  to  note  that  a 
fever  may  be  an  important  etiological  factor,  not  only  in  these 
but  also  In  other  forms  of  alienation. 

(o)  In  the  first  subdivision  the  dominant  symptoms, 
according  to  Farrar,  are  ( 1 )  impaired  associative  activity ;  (2) 
disorientation;  (3)  psychomotor  excitement;  {4)  fallacious 
sense  perceptions  with  developing  delusions;  CS)  anxious  affec- 
tive states.  As  a  rule,  for  some  time  prior  to  the  onset  of  the 
mental  malady  the  patient  has  been  in  poor  health,  has  been 
nervous,  sleeping  poorly,  showing  considerable  motor  restless- 
ness, more  marked,  probably,  at  night.  There  is  an  inability 
to  focus  the  attention  and  considerable  impairment  in  associa- 
tive memof)'.  Symptoms  of  a  genera]  psychomotor  restless- 
ness, not  limited  to  the  functions  of  speech,  are  more  common 
in  these  cases  than  in  those  in  which  there  arc  psychomotor 
retardation  and  depression.  This  slight  psychic  aberration  de- 
velops several  days  before  the  more  acute  symptoms,  but  occa- 
sionally, when  the  toxaemia  seems  to  be  more  intense,  the  pro- 
dromal period  may  be  absent,  or,  if  it  exist  at  all.  is  only  of  a 
few  hours'  duration  and  then  immediately  passes  over  into  the 
stage  of  acute  delirium.  Such  a  condition  is  sometimes  met 
with  in  the  exanthemata,  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia,  influenza. 
The  patient  after  feeling  sick  for  a  few  hours  or  days  sud- 
denly becomes  wildly  maniacal.  Such  cases  carry  with  them  a 
grave  prognosis  and  occur  generally,  though  not  always,  in  in- 
dividuals who  have  an  hereditary  predisposition.  In  addition 
to  the  symptoms  already  referred  to.  it  is  important  to  note 
that  there  is  npt  to  be  considerable  disturbance  in  the  reception 
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and  elalxiration  of  sensory  stimuli,  which  in  most  cases  gives 
rise  to  illusions  which  are  generally  of  a  disagreeable  or  terri- 
fying character.  The  sotind  of  voices,  of  people  walking  in  the 
wards,  and  all  ordinary  forms  of  auditory  stimuli  are  at  once 
misinterpreted  by  the  patient  and  render  him  unduly  apprehen- 
sive and  anxious.  Associated  with  the  illusions  there  arc,  as  a 
nilc,  vcr>'  vivid  hallucinations  which  constantly  change  in 
character.  This  combination  of  symptoms  may  give  rise  to  a 
disorientation  and  incoherence  so  complete  as  to  amount  to 
asjinbolism.  Tlie  increase  in  the  number  of  illusions  and 
hallucinations  is  generally  associated  with  still  greater  motor 
restlessness,  the  refusal  of  food,  and  the  exaggeration  of  all 
the  somatic  symptoms.  In  some  instances  there  is  a  continuous 
and  rapid  progression  in  all  the  symptoms  and  the  patient  dies 
without  the  occurrence  of  any  break  in  the  delirium.  In  other 
cases  lucid  intervals  intervene  and  persist  for  several  hours  at 
a  time,  so  tliat  the  patient  to  a  certain  degree  becomes  rational, 
appreciative  of  what  is  going  on  about  biin.  and  shows  a  fair 
degree  of  orientation.  In  some  cases  the  initial  delirium  passes 
over  directly  into  an  abnormal  mental  state,  which  persisLs  not 
only  during  the  acme  but  after  the  subsidence  of  the  febrile 
symptoms,  only  disappearing  long  after  the  drop  in  tempera- 
ture has  occurred.  In  rare  instances  the  delirious  stage  is  not 
accompanied  by  any  fever  and  the  mental  symptoms  subside 
as  the  temperature  rises. 

The  prognosis  in  these  cases  of  initial  delirium  is  generally 
more  unfavorable  than  in  those  in  which  the  mental  aberration 
makes  its  appearance  later  on  in  the  disease.  Not  only  is  there 
a  greater  danger  that  the  alienation  may  persist  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time  or  end  in  a  paranoiic  state,  but  the 
gravity  of  the  prognosis,  so  far  as  the  disease  itself  is  con- 
cerned, is  generally  worse.  The  severe  forms  of  initial  delirium 
in  typhoid  fever  and  acute  articular  rheumatism  with  a  high 
temperature  (41°  to  44°  C.)  are  particvilarly  dangerous.  The 
percentage  of  mortality  in  alt  cases  varies  somewhat  according 
to  different  observers,  but  the  average  of  all  available  statistics 
is  between  40  and  50  per  cent. 
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(b)  The  great  majority  of  delirious  states,  since  they  de- 
velop during  the  height  of  the  disease,  belong  to  this  second 
subdivision.  This  is  particularly  true  in  regard  to  typhoid 
fever,  pneumonia,  influenza,  acute  rheumatism,  meningitis,  and 
the  various  exanthemata.  Tlie  symptoms  may  not  differ  essen- 
tially from  tliose  already  described  as  belonging  to  the  pre- 
febrile  deliria,  except  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  onset  is 
more  gradual.  There  is  nearly  always  considerable  inter- 
ference with  the  transmission  of  sensory  impulses,  psychic 
anjesthesias,  para^sthesias,  or  hyperaestheaias  sometimes  appear- 
ing, generally  associated  with  hallucinations  and  delusions. 
Consciousness  is  almost  never  unclouded.  The  degree  of  motor 
restlessness  varies  greatly  in  different  individuals,  sometimes 
being  so  intense  that  the  patient  can  be  restrained  only  with  the 
gre:itest  difliculty,  while  in  other  instances  it  is  limited  to 
spasmodic  twitchings  or  incoordinated  choreiform-like  move- 
ments of  the  extremities.  At  times  there  develop  twitchings 
of  the  facial  muscles  and  some  interference  with  the  muscles  of 
speech,  more  rarely  with  those  of  deglutition.  These  cases, 
according  to  the  severity  of  their  s)Tnptoms,  may  be  subdivided 
into  four  groups  (Kraepeliu).  (i)  Those  in  whicli  the  cloud- 
ing of  consciousness  is  most  marked,  but  in  which  strange 
oi^nic  sensations  are  present.  The  motor  restlessness  varies 
from  a  mere  fidgetiness  to  more  pronounced  forms.  The 
patient  complains  of  headache  and  various  feelings  of  discom- 
fort His  sleep  is  broken  and  he  is  apt  to  suffer  from  un- 
pleasant dreams.  (2)  The  symptoms  are  somewhat  increased 
in  intensity,  and  hallucinations  and  delusions,  particularly  those 
of  a  dream-like  character,  begin  to  make  their  appearance. 
These  latter,  as  a  rule,  are  strange  and  grotesque,  and  arc 
t»th  visual  and  auditor^'  in  character.  (3)  Here  we  meet  with 
a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  the  symptoms,  more  or 
less  complete  disorientation,  and  a  diminution  or  entire  loss 
of  appreciation  by  the  patient  that  he  is  ill,  a  marked  exag- 
geration of  the  motor  restlessness,  varying  emotional  states 
characterized  by  great  intensity  as  regards  their  expression. 
Furthermore,  there  is  an  exaggerated  tendency  to  talk  and  a 
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sensory  flight  of  ideas.  (4)  In  the  severest  cases  there  is  com- 
plete disorientation,  consciousness  is  very  marketliy  affected, 
externa]  impressions  produce  practically  no  reaction;  the  pa- 
tient, when  not  comatose,  talks  continuously  in  a  low,  mum- 
bling tone,  and  periods  of  coma  vipl  and  Ictliarg)-  are  of 
frequent  occurrence. 

The  symptoms  generally  continue  as  long  as  the  fever 
lasts,  and  may  then  disappear  after  tlie  defervescence;  on 
the  other  hand,  they  may  persist  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time,  until  finally  one  of  two  things  iiappens, — either  the  patient 
gets  well  or  else  he  passes  over  into  a  paranoiic  condition. 
The  intensity  of  itie  mental  symptoms  does  not  seem  to  bear 
any  definite  relation  to  the  height  of  the  fever  or  the  rapidity 
of  the  pulse.  The  mental  disturbances  occurring  during 
typhoid  fever  arc  supposed  to  be  more  or  less  specific,  and 
yet  a  careful  study  would  show  that  they  do  not  differ  essen- 
tially from  those  which  may  occur  in  other  febrile  disorders 
of  equal  duration.  Tlie  intensity  of  the  febrile  delirium  varies 
greatly  in  different  ca-ses. 

The  (iiagfwsis  of  these  conditions  is  not  difficult.  The 
prognosis  is  always  grave,  and  becomes  more  so  when  the  men- 
tal symptoms  persist  after  the  fall  in  the  temperature. 

The  treatment  in  the  prefebrile  as  well  as  in  the  febrile 
deliria  is  largely  symptomatic.  If  the  patient  is  not  too  excited, 
the  cold  pack  may  be  used  with  great  benefit.  Ice-bags  may  be 
kept  applied  to  the  head.  If  the  patient  is  not  too  weak,  the 
full  bath  is  often  very  efficacious.  Sometimes  it  is  advisable 
in  dealing  with  very  excited  patients  to  begin  with  water  at 
about  blood-heat  and  then  gradually  reduce  the  temperature. 
The  nursing  of  these  patients  is  all-important.  In  well- 
e<iuipped  hospitals,  where  there  are  plenty  of  skilful  nurses  and 
abundant  opportunity  for  carrying  out  hydrotherapeutic  meas- 
ures, tlie  camisole  and  other  artificial  means  of  restraint  are 
practically  never  indicated.  Moreover,  hydrotherapy  will  gen- 
erally render  unnecessary  tlie  administration  of  hypnotics  and 
sedatives  of  various  kinds  which  are  often  detrimental  in  these 
cases.    Saline  infusions  are  often  very  effective. 
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(f )  The  post-febrile  psychoses  may  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience be  divided  into  two  groups:  (i)  those  occurring 
coincidently  with  or  soon  after  the  subsidence  of  the  tem- 
perature; (2)  those  developing;  more  slowly  and  after  a 
longer  lapse  of  time.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  fever 
in  itself  may  be  an  etiologic  factor  of  great  importance  tn 
the  development  of  ahiiost  any  form  of  alienation,  such  as 
dementia  praecox.  manic-depressive  insanity,  etc.,  although  it 
can  never  be  regarded  as  a  causative  agent  specific  for  any  one 
type.  After  the  drop  in  temperature  has  occurred  or  during 
tile  period  of  convalescence  acute  delirious  or  confusional  con- 
ditions may  develop,  a  description  of  which  is  given  in  the 
following  section,  At  present  it  is  the  general  consensus  of 
opinion*  that  the  pathological  changes  which  occur  in  the 
central  nervous  system  as  the  result  of  elevations  of  tlie  bodily 
temperature  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  results  of  autointoxica- 
tions; but  the  manner  in  which  the  toxines  act  is  still.a  mys- 
tery, and  as  yet  no  definite  relationship  can  be  established 
between  the  lesions  and  the  clinical  symptoms.  Formerly 
considerable  importance  was  erroneously  attached  to  the  sup- 
posed hyperasmic  or  anaemic  condition  of  the  cerebral  vessels. 
Such  conditions  may  be  the  result  merely  of  preagonal  or  post- 
mortem clianges,  or  due  to  the  alterations  in  the  position  of 
tlie  body.  Nevertheless  it  is  always  possible  to  say,  from  in- 
spection of  the  central  nervous  system,  particularly  in  sections 
treated  with  the  Nissl  stain,  that  the  individual  previous  to 
death  has  suffered  from  pyrexia.  In  the  nerve-cells,  as  a  rule, 
very  marked  changes  are  demonstrable.  Th^  show  a  ten- 
dency to  stain  diffusely,  this  feature  probably  being  the  result 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  chromatic  substance  and  its  diffusion 
throughout  the  cell.  The  nucleus  is  sometimes  swollen  and 
eccentric;  the  processes,  particularly  the  axis  cylinder,  show 
a  strong  tendency  to  stain  deeply.  Some  observers  have  re- 
ported fragmentation,  particularly  of  Uie  apical  processes  and 
axis  cylinders.^ 

•  Fri«dlindcr,  Go!d«:h«dCT,  Aschaffenburf. 

•  Mcj-CT.  E. :   Orth'a  Festschrift. 
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In  some  of  the  acute  intoxication  psychoses  mitotic  figures 
are  demonstrable  in  the  glia. 

Tlie  nerve-fihres  are  sometimes  affected  in  the  severer 
cases,  showing  degeneration  of  the  myelin  sheaths  and  the  for- 
mation of  small  globular  masses.  In  the  protracted  cases, 
particularly  the  typhoid  psychoses,  fatty  degenerations  are 
noted  in  various  parts  of  the  nervous  system.  Micro-organisms 
— the  typhoid,  influenza,  and  tubercle  bacillus,  the  pneumo- 
coccus  and  \'arious  other  forms,  as  well  as  the  parasite  of 
malaria — are  often  found  in  tlie  central  nervous  system.  What 
relations  these  organisms  bear  to  the  pathological  changes  and 
to  the  clinical  symptoms  is  not  clear,  but  it  is  generally  supposed 
that,  in  the  majority  of  instances  at  any  rate,  tlicy  are  of  only 
secondary  importance  and  that  the  invasion  has  often  taken 
place  just  before  death. 

B.  The  Acute  Delirium,  Collapse  Delirium.  Delirium 
Grave.  Phrcnomania.  Bell's  Disease. — Frequent  references, 
more  or  less  definite  in  character,  occur  throughout  medi- 
cal literature "  to  a  form  of  aberration  bearing  a  striking 
similarity  in  certain  particulars  to  the  type  seen  in  infectious 
diseases  and  characterized  by  an  acute  onset  with  severe 
somatic  disturbances.  Calmeil "  first  suggested  the  name  of 
the  acute  delirium,  but  it  remained  for  Weber,'"  under  the 
title  of  collapse  delirium,  to  give  a  detailed  and  accurate  clini- 
cal account  of  this  group  of  symptoms.  The  unity  of  the 
various  clinical  pictures  was  first  emphasized  by  certain  French 
clinicians  (Chaslin).  but  great  credit  is  due  to  the  Heidel- 
berg school  for  recognizing  a  similar  origin  and  develop- 
ment for  these  cases,  despite  the  fact  that  at  first  sight  their 
symptoms  are  strikingly  dissimilar.  Nor  does  this  union  upon 
a  common  basis  have  any  reference  to  the  supposed  bacillary 
factor  in  the  etiology, — a  theory  advocated  principally  by  the 
Italians, — but  is  derived  from  the  fundamental  analysis  of  these 


'Hippocrates:     Ccclius  Aureliaiius.    Thomas  Willis. 
•  Trait^  dcs  mal.  inflam.  du  ccrvcau.  t.  i,  p.  142. 
"Med    Ciiir.  Trans.,  vol.  xlvii,  p.  135.    London,  1865. 
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conditions,  the  result  of  experimental  studies  made  by  Krae- 
pelin  and  others  itito  the  nature  of  fatigue. 

The  malady  is  cliaracterized  by  a  marked  interference  with 
the  mental  functions,  disturbances  of  sensation  and  motion, 
and  in  from  40  or  50  per  cent,  of  the  cases  3  favorable 
termination  after  a  period  varj-ing  from  several  days  to  two 
or  three  weeks.  It  makes  its  appearance  in  neurotic  individ- 
uals who  have  been  subjected  to  severe  psychic  shocks  or  during 
the  period  of  defervescence  after  febrile  diseases — such  as  the 
exanttieniata,  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia,  erysipelas,  influenza — 
or  after  severe  trauma,  parturition,  or  surgical  operations. 
Generally,  after  the  prodromal  period,  which  may  vary  from  a 
few  hours  to  several  days,  the  patient  begins  to  suffer  from 
motor  anomalies  of  the  hyperkinetic,  parakinetic,  or  akinetic 
type,  with  accompanjing  psychic  anaesthesias,  parsesthesias,  or 
hyperaesthesias,  and  various  kinds  of  hallucinations,  which 
are  particularly  apt  to  take  on  a  fantastic  and  bizarre  character, 
the  patients  complaining  that  they  sec  various  animals,  angels, 
or  devils.  In  the  earlier  stages  these  hallucinations  arc  likely 
to  be  dream-like  in  character  and  seldom  dominate  the  actions 
of  the  individual,  but  gradually  tlie  sensory  plainness  becomes 
exaggerated  and  their  reflex  power  greatly  increased.  Soon 
states  of  apprehensiveness  and  marked  anxiety  develop.  The 
patient  is  distracted  or  frenzied  by  the  apparitions  which  seem 
to  hover  about  his  bed,  and  may  even  attempt  to  escape  from 
them  by  covering  his  head  with  the  bedclothes  or  frequently, 
if  not  watdied,  by  resorting  to  other  and  more  desperate  means, 
in  his  blind  fury  attacking  nurses  or  physicians.  As  the  dis- 
order progresses,  disorientation  becomes  more  and  more  com- 
plete and  he  becomes  unable  to  recognize  his  surroundings, 
declaring  at  one  moment  that  he  is  in  heaven,  or  again  affirm- 
ing with  equal  emphasis  that  he  is  in  prison  or  in  the  depths 
of  hell.  Tlie  identity  of  those  about  him  is  frequently  con- 
fused; the  nurse  or  the  physician  is  claimed  as  an  intimate 
friend  or,  when  the  emotional  state  has  changed,  is  regarded 
with  suspicion  or  terror.  As  the  irritabilit>-  increases,  the 
speech-centres  arc  almost  never  left  unafiFcctcd  and  the  inco- 
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hercncc  increases.  The  motor  disturbances  niay  be  so  exag^- 
gerated  that  all  coordinated  movements  are  seriously  impaired. 
Conscioiisress  is  greatly  clouded.  The  affective  state  is  one 
in  which  inexplicable  impulses  dominate  the  cerebral  activity 
and  all  forms  of  associative  memory  arc  greatly  impaired.  In 
some  instances  the  reactions  o£  the  patient  and  the  content  of 
the  ideas  expressed  may  at  times  suggest  the  typical  flight  of 
ideas  o(  the  maniacal  patient.  But  as  a  rule  the  incoherence 
becomes  greater,  the  individual  is  less  responsive  to  external 
stimuli,  and  disorientation  is  frequently  more  marked  and  con- 
sciousness more  clouded.  In  some  cases  the  character  of  the 
delirium  is  less  boisterous,  the  motor  restlessness  not  promi- 
nent, and  the  patient's  appearance  suggests  the  low  muttering 
delirious  slate  of  t>-phoid  fever.  In  slill  another  type  of  the 
disease  the  individual  hallucinations  are  not  as  dominant  and 
those  that  exist  are  less  evanescent  in  character,  white  certain 
forms  of  auditory  or  visual  hallucinations  seem  to  be  more  or 
lets  constantly  in  the  field  of  the  jKitient's  attention  and  an 
explanation  or  systematization  of  these  phenomena  may  be 
attempted  by  him.  Periods  of  mental  depression  may  alternate 
with  those  of  excitement  or  stupor.  These  cases  are  extremely 
difficult  to  differentiate  from  the  other  psychoses,  particularly 
amentia. 

The  physical  symptonts  which  occur  during  the  course  of 
the  acute  delirium  arc  manifold,  although  none  are  specific. 
On  this  point,  however,  certain  writers  hold  a  different  view.'^ 
During  the  prodromal  period  we  meet  with  anorexia,  nausea, 
vomiting.  In  some  cases,  in  addition  to  the  psychic  hyperass- 
thesias  alluded  to,  there  are  peripheral  disturbances  in  sensa- 
tion. At  other  times  there  are  painful  areas  over  the  site  of 
some  internal  organ,  particularly  in  the  cardiac  and  epigastric 
regions.  As  the  disease  develops,  there  may  be  a  rise  in  tem- 
perature, 39"  to  41°  C.  not  being  uncommon,  and  a  more  or 
less  sudden  drop  just  prior  to  death  is  sometimes  noted.    Cases 


"  Pritchaid,  W.  B. :    Delirium  Grave.    The  Joum.  of  Nerv.  and  Mtnt. 
Diieases,  vol.  xxxi,  March,  1904,  Mo.  3. 
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are  obscn-cd  in  which  there  is  no  febrile  rise,  and  even  sub- 
normal temperatures  occur  quite  frequently.  During  the  acme 
o£  the  delirium  the  patient  g-ives  every  appearance  of  an  indi- 
vidual suffering  from  a  severe  toxemia.  Tlie  face  has  a  pecu- 
liar drawn  appearance,  the  complexion  is  salluw,  the  eyes  are 
somewhat  sunken,  the  tongue  is  thick  and  coated,  and,  as  the 
motor  restlessness  becumes  greater,  there  seems  to  be  consid- 
erable difficiihy  in  articulation.  The  loss  of  weight  is  marked, 
and  a  rise  in  the  curve,  even  if  the  mental  state  is  unchanged, 
generally  indicates  a  more  favorable  prognosis.  Sometimes 
a  patient  will  gain  several  pounds  in  two  or  three  days. 

The  gastro-intestinal  disturbances  are  generally  pro- 
nounced. Sometimes  the  nausea  and  vomiting  are  so  obsti- 
nate that  no  food  can  be  retained  and  a  resort  to  artificial 
feeding  becomes  necessary.  In  other  instances  the  refusal  to 
take  food  is  the  result  of  delusions.  The  breath,  as  a  rule,  is 
fetid  and  constipation  is  marked,  although  at  times  a  watery 
diarrhcca  supervenes.  The  urine  is  often  scanty,  of  high  spe- 
cific gravity,  and.  according  to  numerous  observers,  is  very 
toxic  in  its  qualities,  a  statement,  however,  that  does  not 
always  hold  good.  The  chlorides  are  frequently  diminished 
and  traces  of  albimiin  and  sugar  are  not  uncommon.  Cer- 
tain investigators  have  found  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
indican  and  uric  acid.  At  times  there  may  be  an  unusual 
flow  of  saliva.  The  skin  in  the  cases  with  a  high  temperature 
is  dry,  but  in  the  asthenic  types  of  the  disease  is  moist  and 
covered  with  a  cold,  clammy  sweat.  The  latter  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  fatal  cases.  Not  uncommonly  the  patients, 
particularly  in  the  severe  types  of  the  disease,  suffer  from 
qjileptiform  or  mild  apoplectifonn  attacks,  the  wcurrence 
of  which  has  sometimes  been  responsible  for  a  diagnosis  of 
general  paresis.  In  rare  instances  disturbances  in  the  eye- 
muscles  and  in  the  reflexes  to  light  are  noted.  As  would  natu- 
rally be  expected,  tlie  skin  and  tendon  reflexes  show  no  essen- 
tial difference  from  those  belonging  to  all  stages  of  excitement 
and  are,  as  a  rule,  markedly  increased. 

Termination. — At  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  patients  sue- 
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Climb.  In  venturing  a  prognosis  the  character  of  the  physical 
symptoms  should  always  lie  allowed  great  weight.  The  out- 
look is  generally  worse  where  the  motor  restlessness  is  excessive 
or  the  patient  shows  signs  of  collapse,  the  pulse  becoming 
small  and  rapid  and  the  stomach  rejecting  nourishment.  The 
delirium  runs  its  course  wilhiii  a  few  hours  or  several  days, 
and,  when  a  favorable  outcome  is  to  be  expected,  usually  ter- 
minates, as  do  many  of  llie  cases  of  delirium  tremens,  the 
patient  falling  into  a  prolonged  sleep. 

Much  can  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  treatment.  A 
great  deal  depends  on  the  nursing,  and  these  individuals  are 
far  better  off  in  a  good  general  hospital  than  in  any  asylum 
imperfectly  equipped  in  this  respect.  Moreover,  in  view  of 
the  difficulties  attending  the  nursing  of  such  patients  in  pri- 
vate houses,  any  attempt  to  care  for  them  at  home  is  usually 
unjustifiable.  One  or  more  nurses  must  be  in  constant  at- 
tendance, sn  that  everything  possible  may  be  dnne  to  reheve 
the  symptoms  as  speeihly  as  ptjssible.  Although  siicli  patients 
fretjuenlly  struggle  fiirioasly  to  gel  away  from  their  attend- 
ants, trying  to  jump  out  of  the  window  or  to  injure  themselves 
in  various  ways,  mechanical  restraint  should  not  be  resorted 
to  until  appropriate  hydrotherapeutic  measures  have  been  tried 
and  failed.  Jn  practically  ail  cases,  if  the  warm  continuous 
bath  is  properly  given,  being  supplemented,  if  necessary,  by 
small  doses  of  iconic  hypnotic,  it  will  have  the  desired  effect. 
The  bath  should  be  given  with  great  care,  and  at  first  one  of 
the  resident  physicians  should  keep  within  call  for  some  time 
in  order  to  note  the  effects. 

The  methods  of  procedure  are  described  in  detail  in  the 
chapter  on  Treatment.  (Cf.  page  151.)  When  the  ])atienl 
is  once  in  the  tub  he  is  better  off  than  In  bed.  The  duration 
nf  the  bath  may  be  varied  according  to  circumstances, — from 
five  minutes  to  several  hours,  if  necessary.  When  the  tem- 
perature is  high  or  the  patient  shows  evidences  of  marked 
toxceniia,  saline  infusions  are  often  useful.  A  tendency  to 
collapse  may  be  combated  by  the  a<iministration  of  alcohol, 
coffee,  camphor,  digitalis,  or  strychnine.     The  administration 
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of  narcotics  should  be  resorted  to  only  when  the  bath  has  failed 
to  quiet  the  restlessness,  but,  if  it  becomes  necessary,  small 
doses  of  bromide,  suifonal,  trional,  and  in  exceptional  cases 
scopolamin  may  I>e  given.  Ever>'  means  should  be  employed 
to  keep  up  the  nutrition.  Small  quantities  of  milk  should  be 
given  regularly  every  two  hours  combined  with  raw  egg^  or 
bouillon.  If  the  stomach  rejects  nourishment,  nutritive  ene* 
mata — from  two  to  three  in  twenty-four  hours — are  indicated. 
Sometimes  high  rectal  injections  of  iionnal  saline  solution  at 
body  temperature  are  of  great  value  in  preventing-  collapse. 

The  pathology  of  this  condition,  as  far  as  it  is  known, 
will  be  described  in  the  following  chapter. 

C.  Subacute  States  of  Delirium  and  Mental  Con- 
fusion. Amentia  (Meynert)."  Acute  Conpusional  In- 
sanity, Delirious  Mania,  Hallucinatorv  Insanity. 
Hallucinatory  Cokfusion,  Taranoia  Dissociativa 
(Zidien). — The  distinguishing  features  in  the  forms  of  alien- 
ation to  be  described  under  this  head  arc  clouded  consciousness, 
interference  with  associative  memory-,  hallucinations  and  de- 
lusions, as  well  as  anomalous  emotional  i^tatcs,  such  as  appre- 
hensiveness  and  fear.  No  sharp  line  divides  this  from  the 
group  of  cases  just  described.  The  malady,  when  uncompli- 
cated, runs  its  course  in  from  six  or  eight  weeks  to  several 
months,  and  does  not  include  any  conditions  that  are  to  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  other  forms  of  alienation.  The  line 
between  the  more  protracted  cases  of  the  acute  delirium  and 
these  clinical  forms  can  only  be  drawn  arbitrarily,  as  there 
are  no  distinctive  features.  Although  individuals  may  suffer 
from  more  than  one  attack,  many  of  the  so-called  recurrent 
cases  not  improbably  represent  phases  in  other  psychoses,  such 
as  manic-depressive  insanity,  dementia  prajcox,  dementia  para- 
lytica. A  great  many  of  these  confusional  states  can  only  be 
differentiated  from  the  acute  delirium  by  their  more  prolonged 


"Meynert.  Die  acut  halluctn,  Formen  des  Waliniinns  u.  ihrc  VcrUul 
Allgemem.    Ztsclir.  f.  Psych.,  xxxviii.    Jatirbuch  f.  Psych..  1881.    Chariini^ 
La  confuuon  mcntak  primitive,  1895.    Del.  Grtco:     SuHe  varie  foni»«  die 
confniione  mcnlalc.    11  Manicomio  modcmo,  1897  and  i$9& 
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duration.  The  older  autliors,  particularly  Pincl,  Esquirol, 
Georgct,  Griesinger,  Kahlbauni,  described  a  variety  of  con- 
ditions, the  majority  of  which  may  be  included  under  this 
head;  but  it  was  not  until  Mcynert  studied  this  syndrome 
that  the  probable  unity  of  the  various  clinical  pictures  became 
apparent  This  conclusion  has  been  more  recently  extended 
and  confirmed  by  the  investigations  carried  on  concerning  the 
nature  of  fatigue  and  the  possibility  that  exhaustion  is  a  factor 
of  specific  and  fundamental  importance  in  this  group  of  psycho- 
ses. WemicUc,"  however,  still  emphasizes  what  he  considers 
to  be  essential  dissimilarities  in  the  varieties  of  cases  forming 
this  group, 

The  onset  of  the  disease  in  many  cases  is  not  essentially 
different  from  that  of  the  acute  delirium,  especially  in  those 
instances  in  which  the  malady  runs  a  somewhat  prolonged 
course.  After  the  prodromal  period,  following  one  of  the 
causes  to  which  reference  will  be  made  later,  the  patient  shows 
signs  of  restlessness,  slight  dissociation  in  connected  thought, 
mild  apprehensiveneas,  and  fear  of  being  left  alone,  and  not 
infrequently  complains  of  being  troubled  by  unpleasant 
thoughts  or  by  frightful  dreams  when  he  gets  to  sleep. 
Sometimes  gradually,  at  other  times  within  a  short  space 
of  time,  the  disturbances  in  associative  memory  become  more 
marked,  the  distractibility  increasing  so  that  the  attention  is 
constantly  wandering.  Even  when  asked  a  simple  question, 
the  patient  may  say  a  few  words  and  then,  becoming  oblivious 
of  what  was  uppermost  in  his  mind,  pass  to  another  topic. 
Distractibility,  however,  is  not  the  chief  feature,  as  it  is  in 
maniacal  excitement,  in  which  sensory  impressionability  is 
apt  to  be  very  great.  Sensory  impressions  easily  deflect  the 
patient's  attention,  but,  on  account  of  the  clouded  conscious- 
ness, they  do  not  give  a  definite  trend  to  the  subsequent  r&- 
actions.  On  account  of  the  rapid  deflections  in  the  attention, 
memory  suffers  greatly  and,  since  alt  sense  impressions  are 
evanescent,  tlie  patient  forgets  in  a  few  minutes  the  events 
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that  have  just  transpired.  The  face  sometimes  assumes"^ 
anxious  expression;  marked  tremor  may  develop  and  often' 
slightly  incoordinated  and  involuntary  contractions  of  the 
facial  muscles  are  present.  If  the  patient  is  asked  to  fix  the 
eyes  upon  an  object,  the  request  is  not  complied  with  for 
more  than  an  instant.  The  disturbances  in  sensibility-,  as 
a  rule,  are  similar  to  those  in  the  acute  deh'rium  and  may 
be  considered  to  be  of  psychic  origin.  Gradtuilly  the  haltud- 
nations  become  more  marked.  At  first  they  are  generally  of^ 
a  primar}'  character, — flashes  of  light,  sounds  of  bells  or  o^M 
running  water.  But  soon  the  ordinary  noises  about  the  wards 
begin  to  be  misinterpreted.  The  sighing  of  the  wind  is  eii-i-j 
dcncc  of  the  passing  of  unseen  spirits;  the  sounds  marie 
patients  in  other  parts  of  the  ward  become  the  voices  of  frienc 
calling  for  help.  Frequently  tlie  patient  complains  of  an  un- 
pleasant taste  in  the  mouth,  which  is  regarded  as  a  sign  that^ 
his  food  has  been  poisoned.  Shapes  of  curious  animals — S 
snakes,  hzards,  horrid  monsters — are  seen.  Not  infrequently 
these  fallacious  sense  perceptions  result  in  insane  ideas  of 
persecution,  and  the  patient  affirms  that  the  nurses  and  ph>'si- 
cians  are  trying  hard  to  kill  him.  Sometimes  the  grotesque 
phantasms  or  frightful  apparitions  suggest  the  mental  disturb- 
ances in  epilepsy.  In  the  earlier  stages  the  hallucinations  are 
constantly  changing.  Each  new  impnlsc  seems  to  start  up  a 
sensory  flight  of  ideas.  At  times  the  motor  restlessness,  which 
is  nearly  always  present  early  in  the  disease,  is  associated  with 
considerable  garrulity,  and  the  content  of  what  is  said  and 
the  character  of  the  speech  reaction  may  suggest  the  flight 
of  ideas.  But  the  dulling  of  consciousness,  the  lack  of  agree- 
ment between  the  external  surroundings  and  what  is  said,  as 
well  as  the  absence  of  other  syniptoms.  help  to  distinguish 
the  conversation  of  these  patients  from  that  of  the  typical 
maniac.  As  the  disease  progresses,  the  rapid  change  in  thej 
character  of  the  hallucinations  and  illusions  becomes  lestj 
marked.  Certain  forms  show  a  tendency  to  persist,  and  tO' 
these  the  patient  is  constantly  referring.  As  the  flightiness 
diminishes,  there  is  a  greater  tendency  shown  towards  the 
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development  of  definite  ideas  of  persecution  or  self-accusation; 
patients  refer  to  themselves  as  lost  souls  without  hope  and 
eternally  damned.  If  any  form  of  external  stimulation  affects 
them,  it  is  apt  to  increase  the  states  of  apprchcnsivcness  or 
anxiety,  so  that  the  dominating  force  of  the  hallucinations  and 
illusions  becomes  ovenvhelming.  The  motor  restlessness 
varies  from  a  mild  uneasiness  to  the  wildest,  moat  incocirdinated 
and  excessive  movements.  At  times  the  incoordination  and 
the  explosivcness  of  certain  acts  suggest  exaggerated  forms  of 
chorea. 

The  consciousness  of  the  individual  is,  as  a  rule,  greatly 
difitiu'bed,  although  moments  of  apparent  quiet  and  lucidity 
may  come  and  go. 

The  physical  symptoms  of  amentia  during  the  earlier  and 
more  acute  stages  do  not  differ  essentially  from  those  of  the 
acute  delirium,  although  the  loss  of  weight  is  not  usually  so 
rapid  and  the  physical  signs  are  less  prominent.  During  tlie 
excited  period  the  pulse  frequently  becomes  rapid  and  small; 
at  times  during  the  course  collapse  symptoms  may  develop. 
The  reflexes  are  nearly  always  increased;  the  temperature  may 
rise  during  the  periods  of  greatest  excitement  or  less  commonly 
falls  below  the  normal. 

Course. — The  clinical  course  of  the  disease  varies  greatly 
and  is  associated  with  a  variety  of  mental  symptoms.  The 
two  principal  types  of  the  disease  are  similar  to  those  described 
under  the  head  of  the  acute  delirium, — ^an  asthenic  type  and 
one  in  which  the  confusional  state  is  more  boisterous  and  the 
general  motor  restlessness  greater.  To  the  former  belongs 
tlie  confusional  or  stuporous  amentia  of  Meynert;  to  the 
latter,  the  hallucinatory  confusion,  delirious  amentia,  and  the 
so-called  acute  hallucinatory  paranoia  of  other  writers.  The 
following  tabic,  taken  from  Ballet."  gives  some  idea  of  the 
variety  of  mental  states  which  are  temporarily  grouped  to- 
gether under  this  head: 


'Trait*  de  U  Patlio!ogie  Mcnult 
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Astbentc  mental  oonfution  Cerebral  torpor 

Stupidity 
Acuie  (Icmenda 

Hallucinatofy  cntnlal  confution Depressed  form 

Mixed  form 
Systetnatued  delirium 


Unquestionably  many  of  the  slates  frecjuenlly  grouped 
under  this  head  in  reality  represent  stages  of  otlier  psychcses. 
Great  confusion  in  grouping-  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  clinical  records  mention  merely  the  sj-mptoms  of 
a  single  attack,  without  giving  any  information  as  to  the 
previous  history  of  the  individual  or  as  to  his  condition  after 
leaving  the  institution. 

Termination. — In  a  large  number  of  cases  recovery  takes 
place,  although,  more  particularly  in  the  asthenic  types,  not 
a  few  of  the  patients  die  during  the  earlier  stages  in  collapse. 
In  the  former  the  manifestations  suggest  a  protracted  acute 
delirium.  The  duration  for  the  most  part  is  lietween  three 
and  six  months.  Some  cases  undoubtedly  pass  over  into  a 
chronic  paranoiic  state  which  may  persist  for  months  and 
sometimes  never  entirely  clears  up. 

The  prognosis  depends  upon  a  variety  of  factors,  largely 
upon  the  physical  condition  of  the  patient.  In  the  asthenic 
types  constant  and  recurrent  attacks  of  heart  weakness  are 
to  be  regarded  as  ominous.  The  persistence  of  the  insane 
ideas,  more  partictilarly  when  they  are  well  systematized,  gen- 
erally means  that  the  case  will  run  a  long  course,  and  the  prog- 
nosis for  ultimate  recovery  is  correspondingly  worse.  Not 
uncommonly  patients  die  from  some  intercurrent  trouble.  On 
account  of  their  lowered  vitality  and  poor  nutrition,  they  are 
particularly  susceptible  to  pneumonia,  infections  of  various 
kinds,  tuberculosis,  and  so  on.  A  more  or  less  rapid  increase 
in  the  bodily  weight  is  nearly  always  a  favorable  sign. 

Incidence. — As  happens  also  in  the  acute  delirium,  females 
are  attacked  more  often  than  males.  Although  abroad  the 
disease  seems  to  be  of  comparative  infrequency,  according  to 
Kraepclin  representing  only  one-half  per  cent  of  all  the  cases 
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of  alienation,  it  is  probable  that  a  comparatively  large  number 
of  cases  occur  in  this  country.    The  same  opinion  has  recentlyi 
been  expressed  in  regard  to  the  frequenc>'  of  its  incidence  ini 
Vienna. 

The  history  of  the  following  case  is  of  interest  on  account 
of  the  occurrence  of  catatonic  symptoms.  When  the  patient 
■was  first  seen,  a  provisional  diagnosis  was  made  of  dementia  ii 
praecox,  but,  as  the  mental  confusion  and  hallucinations  gradu-^| 
ally  disappeared,  and  a  complete  recovery  without  any  signs  ^ 
of  mental  reduction  followed,  a  revised  diagnosis  of  amentia 
was  substituted : 


Miss  X,  aged  32.  Nationality.  U.  S.  A.  AdniUtcd  November  0.  1903 : 
discharged  February  15,  1904.  Patient  confused.  History  obtained  from 
mother,  sister,  and  nurse. 

family  HittoTy.—MothtT  living,  railier  delicate.  FaTher  died  of  pneti- 
saoaia  at  63.  Four  brothers  living  and  well.  One  brother  died  of  "  abscess 
of  the  brain."  Two  sisters  living,  one  delicate.  Both  sisiert  and  brothcra 
are  nervous. 

Pergonal  History. — Measles,  chicVen-pmx,  whoopinK- cough,  and  scarlet' 
fever  in  childhood.  No  other  acute  diseases.  Strong  and  well  until  about 
16,  when  ibc  began  (o  have  aome  nienatrual  trouble,  which  has  continued 
ofF  and  on  ever  since.  At  this  time  she  nursed  her  grandmoilicr  for  some 
months  during  a  severe  illness,  and  this  strain  was  followed  by  "nervous 
prostration."  She  blamed  herself  for  not  having  done  more,  but  the  sister 
aflirrai  that  the  patient  worried  without  cause,  as  there  wai  no  reason  tor 
jclf- reproach.  Some  years  after  her  health  was  tolerable.  For  eleven 
years  she  was  in  "ill  health."  Cause  not  known.  Ten  years  ago  she 
went  to  a  hospital  as  a  probationer  nurse,  but  she  found  that  she  worried 
excessively  and  always  feared  that  ^he  had  not  done  things  correctly. 
Eight  years  ago  two  brothers  h»d  typhoid  fever.  She  nursed  them  and 
worried  greatly  over  their  condition.  One  brother  died  from  abscess  of 
the  brsin  following  middle-ear  disease,  and  the  patient  reproached  herself 
greatly,  as  she  thought  sht  could  have  done  something  lo  prevent  this. 
Since  then  she  has  never  been  iiuiie  well  and  hat  had  one  nervous  attacic 
after  the  other.  Has  travelled  about  a  good  deal  and  seen  many  physi- 
cians. Some  of  them  made  a  diagnosis  of  hysteria.  No  especial  features 
were  noted  beyond  these  until  October,  1901.  when  she  had  an  attack  of 
Hcialicii.  togrlhcr  with  severe  piiin  and  l(w»  of  power  in  the  arras.  She 
became  weak  and  helpless  and  her  condition  caused  much  alarm.  She 
gradually  recovered  from  the  sciatica  and  spent  some  months  in  bed. 
In  the  spring  of  iQoa  she  was  able  to  be  up,  but  was  very  nervous.  The 
appetite  hat  usually  been  poor.  She  has  been  subject  to  headaches  for 
several  years.    Average  wcighi.  108  pounds. 
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pTtstKt  illness  began  Scptemker  30^  1903.  She  complained  of  weaknrtt 
in  both  arms  and  apparently  waa  unable  to  feed  herself.  In  about  two 
weeks  IhU  dUappeafcd  and  the  power  in  her  hands  returneiC.  When  the 
^uenlion  caiwc  up  as  to  where  she  would  pass  the  winter,  she  began  again 
to  complain  of  weakness  in  her  arms.  Site  went  to  bed  and  was  pr»ciibcd 
for  by  a  phy^ici.tn.  l^ter  it  was  noticed  that  she  was  dull  mentally  and 
did  not  tcciii  lo  compreliend  clearly  what  wa>  said  to  her  about  bujiiieu 
affairs.  She  had  difficulty  in  counting  money.  At  this  time  there  were 
no  hallucinations  or  delusions.  Four  or  tivc  days  Utcr,  when  seen  by 
hcT  mother  and  »i>ler.  a  great  change  wat  noticed.  She  teemed  to  recog* 
nize  people  about  her,  but  talked  in  a  rambUng  way.  She  was  then 
brought  to  Qaltimore.  While  on  Ihc  train  she  was  restless  and  bard 
lo  control  and  had  an  iden  that  people  wt^re  bHng  killed. 

October  21,  1903:  There  were  some  hallucinations  oi  sight  and  hearing. 
The  fixed  ideas  relating  to  certain  individuaL^  whom  she  tiupposed  to  have 
been  killed  became  more  pronounced  and  persistent.  When  admitted  to 
the  hospital,  she  declared  that  her  father  and  brother  were  dead  and  Ihcir 
bodies  were  in  the  next  room.  She  then  began  to  talk  about  a  hansom  cab 
and  an  instant  later  spoke  about  an  epigram  and  later  of  a  monogram.  Sbc 
was  able  to  give  her  name  and  age  correctly,  but  was  tiot  oriented  for 
place. 

November  9,  iQa^:  At  night  she  talked  excessively  in  i  loud  tone  ol 
voice.  There  was  no  sen^e  in  what  she  said.  Marked  distraciibtlity. 
Pupils  large  but  c(|ua!.  Tongue  heavily  furred.  On  the  10th  she  was  in  an 
apparent  stupor,  and  could  not  be  aroused  when  spoken  to  in  a  loud  tone 
oi  voice.    Hemoglobin,  60  per  cent. 

November  13.  1903:  The  patient  was  tying  in  bed  nn  her  hack  with  the 
eyes  partly  closed  and  mouth  open,  snoring  slightly.  Face  expressionless. 
No  marked  mechanical  irniability  of  the  facial  nerve.  Patient  could  be 
tickled  and  pressure  made  over  the  supraorhita!  branch  without  much 
efTect.  The  toci  and  tiiigers  could  be  pinched  without  any  apparent 
reaction.  When  the  arms  were  raised,  there  was  a  slight  tendency  fofi 
them  to  remain  in  the  position  in  which  they  were  placed.  No  responst" 
to  passive  moverncni.  It  was  difficult,  though  possible,  lo  get  a  response 
to  questions.  The  voice  was  very  feeble.  When  the  second  question 
was  asked,  the  reply  was  nearly  always  a  repetition  of  that  given  to  the 
first  For  a  few  day*  following  there  were  periods  of  restlessness  and 
the  patient  tried  to  get  out  of  bed.  On  one  occasion  the  face,  neck,  and 
bands  suddenly  became  cyanotic  There  were  slight  convulsive  move- 
ments of  the  face,  neck,  and  extremities  The  movements  wer*  not 
violent  nor  exten.iive.  The  patient  seemed  perfectly  tmconscious  for 
about  fifteen  minutes.  On  the  »th  there  was  slight  resistance  lo  passive 
(Dovcmcnt  No  ottitudiniiing.  There  wss  disorientation  for  time  and 
space.  She  mistook  the  identity  of  those  about  her,  talked  a  good  deal, 
bat  had  bo  typical  flight  of  ideas.  The  emotional  state  was  one  of  mor« 
«r  kss  indiFFercncc.  She  obeyed  simple  commands  promptly.  Distract!* 
laU  was  not  very  great. 

A  note  made  on  December  8  states  that  the  patient  had  had  an  ex- 
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cellentwpek:  remained  quiet  nearly  all  the  time;  seemed  perfectly  normal; 
memory  excel  lent. 

Th«  tr«tment  wn^Utcd  in  injections  oi  normal  tall  solution,  400  cc. 
bcin;  Kivcn  on  November  13.  after  which  the  procedure  was  repeated  at 
varying  intervals  until  %he  became  rational.  In  addition  to  this  she  was  kept 
on  a  strict  rest-cure  and  given  wet  packs.  On  February  15,  igo4,  the  patient 
was  discharged  cured.  Careful  examination  failed  to  demontlratc  the 
presence  of  any  mental  impairment.  Weight  on  admission,  go  pounds;  on 
discharge.  104!'^  pounds.  Two  monihs  after  her  discharge  the  patient  was 
reported  to  be  in  excellent  health, 

^ge. — The  disorder  is  apt  to  occur  in  individtals  in  the 
prime  of  life.  Cases  have  been  reported  as  occurring  as  early 
as  the  ninth  or  tenth  year  and  some  as  late  as  the  fifth  or  sixth 
decade  of  life.  Nevertheless  it  must  be  said  that  in  the  latter 
instances  the  s>-niptoms  were  atypical,  and  on  account  of  the 
age  of  the  patient  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say  that  the  re- 
corded confusional  state  was  not  a  part  of  some  senile  dis- 
order. 

Etiology. — As  a  rule,  tlie  family  history  in  individuals 
who  are  afflicted  with  these  acute  confusional  states  is  bad, 
and  the  fact  can  be  elicited  that  one  or  both  parenLs  have  suf- 
fered from  neuroses  or  definite  psychoses.  Even  as  regards 
cases  which  seem  to  be  of  very  acute  onset,  in  the  majority 
it  will  be  found  that  the  individual  prior  to  tlie  onset  of 
the  disease  had  been  subject  to  some  form  of  nervous  or  men- 
tal disorder.  Not  uncommonly  we  find  that  such  individuals 
have  always  been  more  or  less  delicate,  that  as  children  they 
have  reqnircd  to  be  more  carefully  guarded  than  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  and  after  puberty  have  been  subject  to 
anomalous  emotional  states,  attacks  of  so-called  nervous  pros- 
tration, and  a  great  variety  of  symptoms  whidi  could  belong 
only  to  the  possessor  of  an  unstable  nervous  system. 

The  exciting  causes  of  confusional  insanity  are  in  a  meas- 
ure identical  with  those  provocative  of  the  acute  delirium.  Par- 
turition is  not  infrequently  the  starting:- point  of  the  disorder 
in  the  predisposed,  and  gastro-intestinal  disorders  seem  to  be 
intimately  connected  with  not  a  few  of  the  cases."     For  a  long 
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time  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  malady  the  patients  frequently 
suffer  from  poor  tligcstion,  anorexia,  nausea,  conscipation 
ahcmating  with  attacks  of  diarrhoea,  and  a  great  variety  of 
disturl)anccs.  Next  in  importance  are  the  acute  diseases,  par- 
ticularly the  exanthemata,  as  well  as  typhoid  fever  and  influ- 
enza. Mental  and  physical  shock  also  play  an  important  role, 
while  all  forms  of  trauma  seem  to  favor  the  development  of 
this  psychosis. 

Diffcrenticl  Diagnosis. — The  recognition  of  amentia  is 
frequently  beset  with  many  difficulties.  In  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  disease  the  character  of  the  excitement,  the  appearance 
of  certain  stereotyped  mannerisms,  the  tendency  to  repeat  cer- 
tain words,  and  tlie  general  mentality  of  the  patient  are  s\ig- 
gestive  of  the  catatonia  of  dementia  pracox.  The  difficulty 
in  differentiating  the  two  conditions  is  greatly  increased  when 
we  rcmcmtjcr  that  these,  as  well  as  other  catatonic  symptoms, 
may  occur  during  the  course  of  amentia,  although  they  are  far 
less  definite  and  noticeable  tlian  in  cases  of  detnentia  praecox. 
In  amentia  there  arc,  as  a  rule,  a  greater  impairment  of  con- 
sciousness and  a  more  general  defect  in  associative  memory. 
The  patient  is  more  confused,  less  impulsive,  and  shows  con- 
siderable difficulty  not  only  in  the  elaboration  but  also  in  the 
reception  of  sensory  impressions.  From  cases  of  manic- 
depressive  insanity  the  differentiation  is  often  difficult,  but  in 
genuine  cases  of  mania  the  flight  of  ideas  has  certain  specific 
qualities,  described  more  fully  elsewhere,  and  the  interference 
with  consciousness  or  with  the  reception  of  all  forms  of  sen- 
sory impressions  is  less  marked.  Occasionally  amentia  may 
be  mistaken  for  dementia  paralytica,  but  the  diagnosis  is  soon 
settled  if  on  careful  physical  examination  somatic  symptoms 
are  detected.  As  regards  chronic  alcoholism,  the  history  as 
well  as  the  general  features  of  t]ie  two  diseases  seldom  leave 
the  physician  in  doubt  as  to  tlie  real  condition. 

The  treatment  of  amentia  does  not  differ  essentially  from 
that  of  the  acute  psychoses.  During  the  periods  of  excitement 
hydrolherapeutic  measures — full  baths,  warm  packs — saline 
infusions,  careful  nursing,  forced  feeding,  and  protection  of 
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the  patient  from  self-inflicted  injury  should  be  employed. 
The  drugs  which  may  be  helpful  arc  the  same  as  those  used  in 
otiier  excited  amditions. 

Pathology}'' — Practically  littte  is  known  r^^rding  the 
pathology  o£  these  two  fomis  of  alienation.  At  various  times 
observers  have  attempted  to  prove  that  the  acute  delirium  was 
a  cerebral  malady  of  an  infectious  nature,  while  others  main- 
tain that  it  develops  purely  as  the  result  of  an  exhaustion  of  the 
central  nervous  system.  Bianchi  and  Piccinino  "  thought  they 
had  demonstrated  that  a  special  bacillus  found  by  them  in  the 
blood  and  meninges  in  case3  of  the  acute  delirium  played  an 
important  role  in  the  etiology.  These  obscr\'ationa,  however, 
have  not  been  confirmed  by  other  investigators.  Ceni '"  showed 
that  in  tlie  early  stages  of  the  delirium  no  micro-organisms 
were  present,  and  that  in  other  instances  where  ihcy  appeared 
later  in  the  disease  they  were  of  various  forms.  At  present 
it  is  generally  believed  that  these  micro-organisms  do  not 
bear  any  definite  relationship  to  the  mental  symptoms,  although 
it  is  not  improbable  that  they  may  give  rise  to  secondary  in- 
fections of  a  grave  character.  The  nerve  elements,  as  a  rule, 
show  considerable  alteration.  In  some  instances  we  meet  with 
a  peripheral  chromalolysis,  more  marked  in  the  larger  elements, 
but  generally  the  central  or  perinuclear  disintegration  of  the 
chromatic  substance  involves  most  of  the  cell.  None  of  the 
changes  recorded  arc  in  any  sense  specific,  and  it  is  question- 
able how  closely  related  they  are  to  the  mental  symptoms. 
Where   the  patient   lias   suffered    from   a   hyperpyrexia,   the 


■*  Camia,  Florciu :  Ucbcr  Verandcrungen  an  d«n  Nervenic]leri  bci 
acuten  Psychosen,  RivJBta  di  pat.  nervos.  c  ment.,  fasc  9.  1900.  Bins- 
wangcr,  0.;  Bergcr,  H.:  Zur  KUnik  u.  psitholog.  Anal.  <1.  poM-infcct- 
u.  InloxicatioQp&yclioscn.  Archiv.  i.  Psych,  u,  Ncrvcnkrankh..  Bd.  xxxiv, 
H,  t,  1901,  Hocli,  August:  On  Changes  in  the  Ncrve-ccUs  of  th«  Cortex 
in  X  Case  of  Acute  Delirium  and  a  Case  of  Delirium  Tremenj,  Ani. 
Joiirn.  Inssn.  Tomlinson,  H,  A.:  The  Palliulogy  ol  Acute  Delirium. 
Am.  Journ.  In»an.,  1903,  vol.  Ix,  No.  9- 

"  Sulla  origine  infetiiva  d'una  forma  di  delirio  &ctno.  Ann.  di  Nevrol., 
1893,  xi. 

"Ri*.  spcr.  di  Frcn.,  fasc.  i.  190a 
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changes  due  to  the  fever  per  sc  are  pronounced.  Some  investi- 
gators have  emphasized  a  liomogeiieous  atrophy  of  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  larger  nerve-cells.  This  is  important  not  as  having 
any  dircrt  bearing  upon  the  specificity  of  ihe  change,  but  ratlier 
as  an  indication  that  cells  thus  affected  can  never  return  to 
their  normal  state.  The  cells  in  the  spinal  ganglion  and 
throughout  the  sympathetic  nervous  system  are  nearly  always 
affected.  Orr '"  and  others  have  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  may  be  marked  alteration  of  the  myelin  sheath  and 
axis-cylinder,  the  myelin  breaking  up  into  little  dropleLi  or 
oval  globules,  or  in  other  instances  the  axis-cylinder  being 
denuded.  Personally  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  these  changes 
are  more  directly  tlie  result  of  the  terminal  pyrexia  than  of 
the  alienation.  In  addition  to  the  changes  in  the  cortex,  a 
variety  of  lesions  in  the  cord  have  been  described.  Turner'" 
and  Camiar  directed  attention  to  the  degeneration  in  the 
pyramidal  columns  in  many  of  the  acute  insanities.  lesions 
are  frequently  noted  in  the  kidneys,  liver,  and  heart.  These 
include  fatty  degenerations  of  the  cells,  of  the  convoluted 
tubules  or  tlie  glomeruli  of  the  kidney,  of  the  hepatic  cells, 
and  also  a  degeneration  involving  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
heart.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable,  as  the  Italian  observers 
have  suggested,  that  the  mental  symptoms  are  the  result  of  an 
autointoxication  induced  by  a  variety  of  conditions,  and  tliat 
this  primary  toxxmia  so  lowers  the  vitality  of  the  individual 
that  secondary  intoxications  due  to  the  presence  of  micro- 
organisms may  result.*'  There  are  so  many  doubtful  points 
involved  in  a  discussion  of  the  pathology  of  these  cases  that 
dogmatic  statements  are  out  of  place.  Orr  is  right  in  saying 
that  only  by  attacking  the  problems  concerned  from  every 
possible  vantage  ground  can  a  better  comprehension  of  the 
nature  of  the  disease  be  attained. 


"Orr,  David:  A  Comribulion  10  the  Pathology  of  Acute  lossnilir. 
Bnin,  Summer,  1902,  part  xcviii,  p.  340. 

"Joiim.  of  Mental  Science.  Oct..  igoa 

"  D'Aliuntlii,  Agoiiini:  Ri  vista  sperinteiiUl«  di  Freniatria,  fasc  ir, 
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Regarding  the  nature  of  t!ic  pathological  changes  in 
amentia,  practically  nothing  is  known.  Lesions  similar  to 
those  described  as  existing  in  the  febrile  ps>'choses  or  the  acnte 
deliriums  are  frequently  met  with,  but  these  bear  little,  if  any, 
relationship  to  the  symptoms. 

D-  Ceresropathia  PsychicaTox-emica.  Korsakow's 
Syndrome.  Polyneurjtic  Psvchosis.  NzuROcfeRfeBRiTE 
ToxiQUE." — Mention  occurs  in  the  literature,  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,"  of  the  mental  disturbances  met 
with  in  alcoholics  with  accompanying  lesions  in  the  peripheral 
nerves.  In  this  country  the  subject  was  referred  to  by  Mills 
in  t886  and  by  M.  Allen  Starr"  in  1887.  but  this  syndrome 
was  first  described  in  detail  by  Korsakow,"  whose  name  is 
now  commonly  associated  with  this  clinical  picture.  The  work 
of  SoukhanoflF,"  Babinski,  and  others  has  shown  that  similar 
mental  disturbances  may  occur  in  cases  in  which  alcohol  does 
not  enter  as  an  etiologic  factor. 

The  psychic  aberration  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  con- 
sisting in  defects  in  associative  memory,  confusion  with  a 
marked  tendency  to  confabulate  and  indulge  in  pseudo-rcmin- 


■Tiling.  Th.:  Ueber  alkoholischc  Paralyse  und  infckUosc  Neuritis 
multiplex.  Halle  a/S..  1897.  Meyer.  E..  u.  Racckc.  J.:  Zur  Lchrc  von» 
Korsakow's  SymptoRicomplex.  Archiv  f.  Psych.,  1903,  Bd  37,  H.  i. 
Turner,  John:  Twcivc  Cases  of  Korsakoff's  Psychosis  m  Women.  Journ. 
of  Menial  Science,  October,  1903.  MitJer,  Harry  W. :  Korsakow's  Psy- 
cl>0!ii».  Report  of  Cases.  Ain.  Joura.  In&an.,  Ix,  No.  4,  [904.  E.  Dubre: 
Ballet's  Traitc  de  la  pathologic  mcntalc.  1903,  p.  \\3X. 

■Magniis  HiisH,  1849-52. 

"Middleion  Goldsmiih  Lectures.  1S87,    Medical  New.*,  March,  1887. 

"  Trouble  mentale  dans  la  paralysie  alcooltqiie  et  son  rapport  a\'ec  la 
derail Kcnicnt  dc  la  sph<^rc  psycbiquc  dans  la  nivrile  multiple  d'origincnon- 
akootiquc.  Moniieiir  ritsse  de  la  psychiatric  et  de  la  neiiropatholofcie,  1887. 
I.  iv,  fasc.  3:  Plusicurs  cas  dc  ccrcbropathic  originalc  combincc  avec  la 
nivrile  mtiliiple  (cerebropatliia  psychica  toxKnilca) :  Gaicite  russe  heb- 
doinadaire  clinique,  1889,  Not.  5-7.  Du  trouble  menial  combing  avec  la 
nevrite  multiple  (cercbrapathia  psychica  loxamica) :  Revue  russe  de 
medectne,  i88<).  No,  13,  pp.  j-tS. 

"Revue  ru^sc  dc  nn^dccinc,  1696,  No.   14,  and  Revue  dc  m£d.,  Mat, 
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iscences,  hallucinations,  and  delusions,  whose  character  will 
be  presently  described,  and  marked  fluctuation  in  the  affective 
life.  Ill  many  of  the  alcoholic  cases  the  syndrome  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  certain  forms  of  delirium  tremens, 
and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  because  alcohol  was  a  causative 
factor  in  so  many  cases,  Bonhoeffer  and  others  have  referred 
to  the  condition  as  a  form  of  chronic  alcoholic  delirium.  In 
the  instances,  which  frequently  come  under  observation,  where 
there  is  a  marked  disturbance  in  the  functions  of  the  peripheral 
nerves,  we  meet  with  anesthesias,  paraesthesias,  or  hypenes- 
thesias  more  or  less  directly  referred  to  the  distribution  of 
the  peripheral  nerves,  at  times  an  ataxic  incoordination,  an 
atrophy  of  muscles  (amyotrophies),  a  diminution  or  com- 
plete abolition  of  the  deep  reflexes,  contractures,  permanent 
deformities  due  to  paralysis  and  disturbances  of  the  cranial 
nerves,  ophthalmoplegias,  etc.  These  neuritic  disturbances 
may  or  may  not  precede  the  development  of  the  mental 
symptoms.  In  almost  all  of  the  cases  there  is  a  prodromal 
period  during  which  the  patients  show  signs  of  some  mental 
aberration,  irritability,  at  times  sleeplessness,  at  other  times 
a  marked  drowsiness  or  e\'en  stupor  from  which  they  are 
aroused  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  After  the  lapse  of  a 
varj-ing  interval  of  time,  the  characteristic  delirium  makes  its 
appearance.  As  a  rule,  memory  for  the  immediate  past  is 
markedly  defective,  although  the  individual  may  retain  a  rela- 
tively exact  knowledge  of  the  earlier  periods  of  his  life.  Tlw 
attention  of  such  patients  is  easily  gained,  but  is  kept  with  diffi- 
culty and  only  imperfectly.  The  tendency  to  confabulate  and 
indulge  in  pseudo- reminiscences  is  extraordinary  and  is  one  of 
the  most  characteristic  features  in  the  majority  of  the  cases. 
Such  patients  will  frequently  narrate  long  tales  having  every 
semblance  of  truth,  and  yet  upon  investigation  it  will  be  found 
that  they  liave  no  substantiation  in  fact.  The  sense  of  recogni- 
tion may  be  greatly  impaired ;  the  patients  do  not  know  those 
about  them,  forget  the  faces  of  members  of  their  own  family 
and  friends,  and  not  infrequently  show  marked  deficiencies  in 
spatial  and  time  orientation.     Not  infrequently  cases  are  met 
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with  in  wliich  the  lacunae  in  memory  do  not  seem  to  follow 
any  rule,  the  patient  remembering,  without  any  particular  rea- 
son being  evident,  certain  events  and  situations  while  apparently 
completely  oblivious  of  others.  The  confusion  which  exists 
and  is  characteristic  of  a  large  number  of  the  cases  depends 
upon  a  great  variety  of  causes,  a  great  part  of  it  being  in  all 
likelihood  referable  to  the  disturbances  in  the  peripheral  tracts 
and  sense  organs.  The  hallucinations  and  delusions  in  a 
measure  resemble  those  present  in  other  toxic  states.  Those 
connected  with  the  visual,  tactile,  and  more  rarely  the  auditory 
sense  are  met  with.  Frequently  the  first  assume  the  form  of 
visions.  In  the  beginning  these  come  to  the  patient  only  at 
night,  but  as  the  disease  progresses  they  become  more  intense 
and  are  present  also  during  the  day.  They  may  or  may  not 
be  of  a  terrifying  character,  giving  rise  to  slates  of  great  ap- 
prehensiveness  or  anxietj-,  and  sometimes  assume  fantastic, 
bizarre  characteristics  so  commonly  met  with  in  the  toxic 
and  alcoholic  deliria.  The  mental  enfeeblement  is  more  or 
less  marked.  As  a  rule,  this  impairment  is  general  and  not 
limited  to  any  specific  function.  In  opposition  to  the  view 
maintained  by  certain  writers,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
critical  faculties  are  always  impaired,  and  for  this  reason  the 
patients  are  more  or  less  credulous  and  open  to  suggestion. 
Except  in  the  severest  forms  the  patients  retain  some  degree 
of  insight  into  and  appreciation  of  iheir  own  condition,  not  in- 
frequently affirming  that  llie  defects  in  memory  and  percep- 
tion incapacitate  them  for  the  performance  of  all  ordinary 
duties. 

The  emotional  states  vary.  Sometimes  the  patient  is  ex- 
hilarated and  tlie  condition  may  simulate  the  so-calltd  classical 
type  of  paresis.  In  others  there  is  depression,  although  there 
is  an  absence*'  of  the  self-accusation  noticed  in  true  melan- 
cholia. 

Tlie  clinical  forms  of  the  disease  vary  considerably,  and 

"Siarr,  M,  .A.llert:  Organic  Nervous  Diseases.    Lea  Brothers  &  Co., 
New  York  and  Pbila.,  i903>  V-  i^ 
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in  making  an  attempt  to  differentiate  them  we  must  bear 
in  mind  the  fact  that  certain  syndromes  now  included  under 
this  head  may  eventually  be  found  to  belong  in  another  cate- 
gory. Ballet  describes  the  following  clinical  types:  (i)  An 
amKesIic  form,  in  which  the  chief  feature  is  the  pronounced 
disturbance  of  memory.  Individuals  so  afflicted  show  scarcely 
any  power  of  recollecting  or  redeveloping  events  that  have 
transpired  only  a  few  minutes  before.  The  conversation 
gives  evidence  of  the  extraordinary  tendency  to  indulge  in 
pseudo-reminiscence;  (2)  The  confusional  tyfc.  There  is  a 
greater  interference  with  consciousness,  and  the  patient  is  more 
or  less  apathetic  and  indifferent  to  his  surroundings,  responding 
feebly,  or  at  times  not  at  all,  to  stimulation.  (3 )  The  delirious 
form.  Here  the  psychosensorial  super-production  is  marked. 
Halhici nations  are  varied  and,  although  evanescent,  at  times 
possess  great  sensory  plainness.  In  the  more  protracted  cases 
the  fallacious  sense  perceptions  give  way  to  organized  and  more 
or  less  systematized  ideas  of  persecution  or  negation  and  a 
systematized  delirious  state  develops.  (4)  The  emotional 
type,  in  which  the  apprehensiveness,  anxiety,  phobias,  and  ex- 
aggerated emotional  reactions  give  a  decided  coloring  to  the 
whole  clinical  picture  and  in  which  the  symptoms  come  and 
go  in  an  episodic  form.  (5)  The  dementing  type,  in  which 
there  is  a  still  greater  interference  with  all  forms  of  associative 
activit)'  and  less  reaction  to  external  stimuli.  These  conditions 
bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  stuporous  states  in  t>'phoid 
fever,  meningitis,  etc.  This  asthenic  dementing  lonu  may 
terminate  more  or  less  rapidly  in  death. 

Duration. — Tlie  duration  of  tlie  disorder  varies  within 
wide  limits, — from  a  few  weeks  to  several  months.  Certain 
writers  hold  that  complete  recovery  sometimes  takes  place,  an 
affirmation  which  I  am  at  present  unprepared  either  to  accept 
or  reject.  Unfortunately,  many  of  Uiese  patients,  who  have 
been  treated  in  general  hospitals  or  institutions  devoted  to  the 
care  of  the  insane,  have  not  been  carefully  examined  prior  to 
their  discharge,  and  the  entry  "discharged  cured"  is  frequently 
made  on  the  history  without  any  details  of  the  examination 
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being  Tccorde*!.  Although  on  superficial  exaniinaiion  these 
patients  may  be  apparently  well,  it  is  probable  that  a  more 
detailed  examination  would  reveal  the  persistence  of  some  slight 
psychic  defect  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Patients  not  infre- 
quently die  during  the  delirium  from  some  intercurrent  com- 
plication. 

Etiology. — A  great  variety  of  opinion  is  still  entertained 
regarding  the  causation.  The  disease  undoubtedly  is  more 
common  during  the  prime  of  life,  but  it  may  occur  in  children 
as  well  as  in  old  people.  Some  writers  afiirm  with  great  posi- 
tivcness  that  women  are  more  susceptible  than  are  men  (Chot- 
z«3i),  whereas  Soukhanoff  and  Boutenko'*  in  a  total  number 
192  patients  found  112  males  and  80  females.  That  the 
syndrome  is  undoubtedly  the  result  of  a  toxaemia  is  generally 
conceded.^"  but  the  nature  of  the  poison,  which  in  some  in- 
stances affects  the  central  nervous  system  and  in  others  also 
the  peripheral  nerves,  has  not  yet  been  determined.  Although 
at  first  alcohol  was  supposed  to  be  an  etiologic  factor  in  all 
the  cases,  it  is  now  known  that  a  similar  if  not  an  identical  com- 
plex of  symptoms  can  develop  as  the  result  of  otlier  causative 
agents.  Nevertheless,  although  the  condition  comes  on  occa- 
sionally after  typhoid  fever,  tuberculosis,  gastro- enteritis,  and 
toxic  conditions  due  to  lead,  arsenic,  etc,  the  majority  of  cases 
are  noted  in  alcoholics.  Within  the  past  decade  numerous 
observers  have  called  attention  to  the  importance  of  tubercu- 
losis, not  only  as  a  causative  factt)r  in  polyneuritis,  but  also 
as  giving  rise  to  menial  symptoms  similar  to  those  just  de- 
scribed. Diabetes  and  various  disturbances  in  the  functions 
of  the  kidney  and  liver  are  also  known  to  be  associated  with 
a  similar  group  of  symptoms.  The  work  of  Klippel,  Ballet. 
Gilbert,  and  others  has  added  particular  emphasis  to  the  im- 
portance of  hepatic  insufficiency  as  a  factor  ir  the  etiolog}'  of 
similar  conditions. 


'  Serge  SoukhanofT  and  Andre  Bontcnko :    A  Study  of  Korsakow's 
Diiicast    Journ.  of  Mcnt  Pathol.,  igoi,  vol.  W,  pp.  1-33, 
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DUferenlial  Diagnosis, — It  is  often  impossible  in  cases 
where  there  is  a  marked  alcoholic  history  to  ilistingiiish  this 
condition  from  the  more  protracted  forms  of  delirium  tremens, 
but  sufficient  has  already  been  said  to  indicate  the  differences 
in  (he  clinical  picture  between  these  and  the  typical  cases  of 
alcoholic  delirium.  As  many  of  the  cases  present  symptoms — 
such  as  impaired  tendon  reflexes,  a  diminished  or  absent  light 
reflex,  speech  disturbances^  and  others — which  suggest  general 
paresis,  the  differentiation  «>f  these  two  conditions  is  frequently 
beset  with  many  difficulties,  but  the  disorientation,  confusion, 
interference  with  consciousness,  more  or  less  evanescent  char- 
acter of  the  hallucinations,  and  the  typical  defects  in  memory 
are  significant  The  disturbance  of  the  mental  faculties  in 
Korsakow's  psychosis  is  apt  to  be  more  or  less  episodic,  and 
not  steadily  progressive  as  in  dementia  paralytica.  Protracted 
remissions  and  the  apparent  cure,  with  a  disappearance  of  the 
prominent  physical  and  mental  symptoms,  speak  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  former  condition. 

The  features  that  distinguish  it  from  manic-depressive  in- 
sanity and  functional  psyctioses  are.  as  a  rule,  fairly  character- 
istic, as  in  Korsakow's  syndrome  there  is  a  greater  interference 
with  consciousness,  a  more  specific  defect  in  memory,  greater 
confusion,  and  more  marked  physical  symptoms.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  often  gives  negative  results, 
but  in  certain  instances,  particularly  where  there  was  consid- 
erable disturbance  in  the  functions  of  the  liver,  the  fluid  was 
decidedly  colored  and  in  cases  reported  by  Castatgne  and  Gil- 
bert biliary  pigments  were  found  to  be  present 

Treatment. — Tlie  treatment  of  these  cases  is  largely  symp- 
tomatic. As  soon  as  the  diagnosis  is  made,  the  patient  should 
be  at  once  isolated  and  kept  in  bed.  The  diet  shoulrl  be  restricted 
to  milk  or  other  liquid  nourishment.  If  the  neuritic  complica- 
tions are  marked,  they  may  be  combated  by  the  use  of  ice-l)ags 
or  hot  applications,  the  physician  being  guided  by  the  comfort 
of  the  patient.  If  these  measures  do  not  relieve  the  pains,  the 
idministration  of  bromides  or  chloral  or  injections  of  mor- 
phb  may  be  resorted  to.     The  warm  packs  and  continuous 
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bath  frequently  give  most  satisfactory'  results  in  relieving 
symptoms.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  sec  that  the  bowels 
are  kept  well  regulated  and  the  urine  should  be  carefully  ex- 
amined and  any  evidence  of  beginning  nephritic  complications 
should  be  watched  for.  In  the  asthenic  types  of  the  disease  It 
is  necessary  to  resort  to  stimulation  and  forced  feeding.  Alco- 
hol.caffein.or  strycJinin  may  be  administered  according  to  indi- 
cations. During  the  period  of  convalescence  the  patient  should 
be  kept  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open  air,  and  even  during 
the  height  of  the  disease,  if  he  is  reasonably  quiet,  his  bed 
should  be  moved  out  on  the  porch.  All  forms  of  physical  or 
mental  exertion  should  be  carefully  avoided  during  convales- 
cence. As  soon  as  the  mental  condition  of  the  patient  permits, 
massage  may  be  given.  After  he  is  well  enough  to  be  dis- 
charged from  the  hospital,  the  patient  should  be  strongly  urged 
to  take  a  prolonged  vacation.  A  sea-voyage,  or  a  residence  in 
a  locality  where  the  climate  is  not  too  stimulating,  or  subject 
to  too  great  variations  in  temperature,  will  generally  do  much 
towards  pre%'enting  a  relapse  and  strengthening  the  physical 
and  mental  powers. 

Pathology. — Where  lesions  in  the  peripheral  ner^xs  have 
been  present,  we  find  the  histological  conditions  which  belong 
to  a  neuritis.  .iXccording  to  Gombault,  the  primary  lesions 
consist  in  a  segmental  periaxial  neuritis.  Parenchymatous 
changes — multiplication  of  the  nuclei,  swelling  of  the  proto- 
plasm, fragmentation,  degeneration  of  the  myelin — ^havc  been 
reported  by  numerous  obser\'ers.  For  a  more  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  these  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  various  monographs 
upon  the  subject.  In  some  cases  the  membranes,  especially  the 
dura,  are  markedly  affecled.  A  great  variety  of  changes  have 
been  described  as  occurring  in  the  cerebral  cortex,  basal  ganglia, 
and  cerebellum.  In  some  instances  in  the  cortical  cells  there  is 
a  peripheral  chroma toly sis,  but  In  most  of  the  larger  cells  there 
seems  to  be  a  tendency  towards  a  central  disintegration  of  the 
Nissl  bodies;  in  fact,  both  of  these  changes  arc  almost  always 
found.  In  the  more  chronic  cases  there  are  alterations  in  the 
neuroglia.      In  the  more  acute  fonns,  those  which  simulate 
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general  paresis,  there  may  be  evidence  of  mitosis  in  the  nuclei, 
with  swollen  cell  bodies,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  changes  are  more 
chronic  in  character  and  are  largely  restricted  to  an  increase 
of  the  neuroglia  fibres.  There  may  be  some  disappearance  of 
the  fibres  in  the  cortex,  particularly  of  those  in  the  tangential 
layer,  but  this  is  not  nearly  as  marked  as  in  general  paresis 
and  other  psychoses.  In  addition  to  the  changes  in  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system,  lesions  occur  in  nearly  all  the  internal 
organs,  so  that  the  general  picture  of  the  pathological  changes 
strengthens  the  view  derived  from  clinical  observation  that 
the  symptoms  are  a  result  of  a  general  intoxication. 


CHAPTER   XI 


PSYCHOSES  THE   RESULT   OP   CHKONIC   INTOXICATIONS 


^ 


Vasjous  substances,  after  being  taken  into  the  system  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time,  are  apt  to  bring  about  a  chronic 
poisoning  or  intoxication,  which  manifests  itself  in  somatic  or 
less  often  in  psychical  disturbances.  Occasionally,  however, 
we  meet  with  instances  in  which  the  ordinary  bodily  functions 
do  not  suffer  any  marked  disturbance,  while  the  central  ner^'ous 
system  seems  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  degenerative  process.  In 
a  large  percentage  of  the  cases  that  cotne  under  the  care  of  tlie 
alienist  the  abuse  of  alcohol  has  been  the  main  etiological  fac- 
tor. Hence  in  view  of  its  great  frequency  and  importance  alco- 
holism will  be  discussed  somewhat  at  length,  while  the  re- 
mainder of  the  toxic  substances  which  sometimes  cause  psychi- 
cal disorders  will  be  dealt  with  much  more  briefly. 

ALCOHOLISM.' 

General  Considerations. — The  effect  of  alcohol  upon 
the  functions  of  the  central  nervous  system  is  not  always 
constant,  for  not  only  are  there  individual  idiosyncrasies,  but 
at  diflferent  times  in  the  same  person  the  reactions  are  subject 
to  considerable  variations.  Although  some  discrepancy  still 
exists  regarding  the  results  of  recorded  observations  after  the 
ingestion  of  small  amounts,  there  is  a  marked  degree  of  una- 
nimity in  r^ard  to  the  symptoms  produced  by  large  doses.^ 


'  Hirt,  Edward:  Dcr  Einfluss  dcs  AlkohoJs  auf  das  Ncrvcn-  und 
Seelen-leben.,  Muncher,  1904.  Abderhaldtn,  E. :  Bil)Uogra])hie  der  gesam- 
ten  wissenschafllichcn  Litenitur  fiber  den  Alcohol  u.  den  Alcoholism  us. 
Berlin,  Wien.  igN)4. 

'Kracpclin:  Uebcr  die  BceinAussung  cinfachcr  psychischer  VorgSngc 
durch  einigc  Artneimittcl,  1892. 
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Excellent  reviews  of  the  whole  subject  are  given  by  Hoppe* 
and  Abel.* 

The  facts  obtained  from  experimental  work  tend  to  con- 
firm clinical  experience  regarding  the  effects  of  this  drug  when 
taken  in  fairly  large  quantities.  At  first  there  is  a  limitation 
of  the  intellectual  activity,  with  an  increased  tendency  to  motor 
restlessness.  The  earlier  mental  symptoms  may  be  said  to 
consist  in  a  characteristic  disorganization  of  thought,  with  a 
more  or  less  complete  loss  of  the  power  to  focus  the  attention. 
These  symptoms  depend  in  a  measure  upon  diminished  inhibi- 
tion, so  that  every  new  sensory  stimulus,  instead  of  being  re- 
pressed, receives  more  than  its  due  valuation,  a  fact  that  be- 
comes apparent  in  the  illogical  and  foolish  conversation  so  fre- 
quently noted  in  alcoholics.  The  inclination  shown  by  patients 
who  are  under  the  influence  of  alcohol  to  translate  all  sensory 
impressions  and  ideas  into  immediate  action  is  a  form  of  psy- 
chomotor excitement  that  may  occasionally  be  limited  to  the 
speech-centres,  but  more  frequently  is  general.  All  muscular 
movements  are  in  a  measure  incoordinated,  and  to  a  certain 
degree  involuntary.  Motives  for  speech  and  action  are  fre- 
quently replaced  by  impulses  of  a  temporary  and  evanescent 
character.  The  attention  may  be  easily  gained,  but  is,  as  a 
nile,  maintained  with  difficulty.  Although  the  views  enter- 
tained in  regard  to  the  action  of  small  doses  of  alcohol  upon 
(lie  form  and  persistence  of  voluntary  muscular  movements 
are  conflicting,  this  does  not  hold  true  for  the  effects  of  large 
wmmnts.  Clinicians  generally  accept  Kraepelin's  affirmation 
that  severe  muscular  effort  is  made  more  difficult  and  does 
iK^  become  easier  after  the  administration  of  alcohol.  Frey's 
txixriments  (1896),  which  seemed  to  show  that  following 
nuall  doses' (thirty  grammes  of  whiskey)  the  capacity  of  the 

*  Hoppe:  Neucrc  Arfaeitcn  uebcr  Alkoholismus.  Centralbl.  f.  Ner- 
TH«l>tUV-  u.  Psych.,  November  15,  1902,  Nr.  154,  xxv.  Jahrgang,  S.  681. 

•AW:  A  Critical  Review  of  the  Pharmacological  Action  of  Ethyl 
^^{^Iki),  with  a  Statement  of  the  Relative  Toxicity  of  the  Constituents  of 
.^^"AkiIic  Beverages.    Physiological  Aspects  of  the  Liquor  Problem,  voL 
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non-fatigued  musdc  to  react  was  decreased,  while  that  of  the 
fatigued  muscle  was  increased,  have  not  been  generally  con- 
firmed. Oseretzkowski  and  Gluck  maintain  that  after  doses 
of  from  fifteen  to  fifty  grammes  of  abaolnte  alcohol  there  is 
in  general  a  slight  but  letnporary  increase  of  the  functional 
capacity  of  the  muscle;  but  tliis  apparent  increase  is  attrit> 
uted  by  Kraepelin  merely  to  the  disappearance  of  normal  in- 
hibition. More  recent  investigations  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
effect  of  alcohol  is  more  deleterious  to  the  fatigued  than  to 
the  non-fatigued  muscle.  At  all  events,  there  is  little  or  no 
evidence  to  prove  that  alcohol  in  small  doses  does  not  in- 
crease the  dynamic  power  of  tlie  muscle  in  single  spasmodic 
cflFoTts.' 

Regarding  the  action  of  alcohol  upon  the  psychic  activ- 
ities there  is  still  some  discrepancy  among  observers.  It  may 
be  said,  however,  that  the  higher  the  intellectxial  processes 
undertaken  by  a  person  who  has  been  given  a  certain  amount 
of  alcohol  the  more  apparent  does  the  immediate  effect  of  the 
dose  become.  In  all  cases  there  is  a  disturbance  in  the  atten- 
tion. Although  the  results  so  far  obtained  in  the  psychological 
laboratories  are  of  great  interest  in  this  connection,  they  have 
not  been  sufficiently  numerous  to  permit  of  any  wide  generali- 
zations concerning  the  clinical  effects  of  comparatively  small 
doses  of  alcohol.  As  has  already  been  slated,  the  individual 
reaction  to  the  effects  of  the  drug  varies  within  wide  limits. 
In  many  forms  of  mental  disease  intolerance  for  alcohol  is  an 
early  symptom.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  cases  of 
epilepsy,  in  neurasthenia,  and  in  hysterical  individuals,  as  well 
as  in  persons  who  have  been  subjected  to  severe  trauma.  Fol- 
lowing a  blow  upon  the  head  patients  may  develop  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time  a  very  marketl  degree  of  intolerance  to 
the  drug.  This  symptom  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  early 
stages  of  paresis  as  well  as  in  certain  cases  of  dementia  prxcox 

*Cliavcau:  La  production  du  travail  muicutairc  utilhc-i-cllc  comnic 
potcntici  ^ficrgique  I'alcool  substittt£  &  tine  panic  d«  la  ration  alimirii' 
laire?  Compt.  rend.,  t.  132,  No.  3;  and  Alcool  ct  travail  musculaire. 
Acad^ie  des  Sciences,  21  Janv.,  1901. 
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and  arteriosclerosis.  The  importance  from  a  practical  stand- 
point of  determining  the  existence  in  an  individual  of  an 
abnormal  intolerance  for  alcohol  is  not  only  of  clinical  but  also 
of  forensic  importance.  In  the  courts  a  distinction  is  frequently 
made  between  what  may  be  termed  ordinary  intoxication  and 
states  which  are  supposed  to  be  distinctly  pathological.  Such 
a  discrimination,  however,  is  as  impracticable  as  it  is  unscien- 
tific. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked :  How  far  are  the  voli- 
tional powers  of  the  individual  diminished  by  the  use  of  alco- 
hol? and,  further,  if  volition  is  impaired,  to  what  degree  does 
the  aflFected  individual  become  the  subject  of  uncontrollable  im- 
pulses? In  the  milder  degrees  of  intoxication  it  is  frequently 
necessary  to  decide  how  far  memory  is  affected,  so  as  to  de- 
termine wlicther  certain  acts  committed  during  a  given  period 
may  or  may  not  have  been  remembered.  It  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  alcohol,  particularly  in  large  doses,  may  proiluce 
marked  disturbances  in  the  field  of  consciousness,  and  that 
certain  acts  or  events  that  have  transpired  during  these  lapses 
may  be  either  completely  forgotten  or  remembered  only  in 
part  by  the  patient  Not  infrequently  persons  who  are  addicted 
to  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol  give  evidence  of  consider- 
able intellectual  activity  without  subsequently  retaining  in 
memory  the  slightest  trace  of  wliat  has  transpired  during  a 
given  period  of  time.  In  some  individuals  the  physical  dis- 
turbances associated  with  this  degree  of  intoxication  are 
marked,  while  in  others  they  are  almost  entirely  alwait.  In 
degenerates,  during  the  period  of  intoxication  the  motor  dis- 
turbances, as  exhibited  in  speech  and  gait,  may  not  be  greatly 
exaggerated."  During  a  period  of  intoxication,  especially 
during  the  prodromal  and  middle  stage,  the  knee-jerks  are 
increase<l,  while  later  they  are  diminished.  Gudden  "■  affirms 
that  in  more  than  half  of  the  intoxicated  persons  who  were 


•  Forel  in  Kolle :  Gerictiilich-psydiintrisclie  Guucliten.  Stuttgart,  18991 
S.  a  16. 

'Guddcn.  Hans:  Ucbcr  die  PupiUcnreaktion  bei  Rauicbzusiandcn 
und  ihrc  forcns.  B«detitung.    Neurol.  Ccntralbl.,  1900,  Nr  33. 
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admitted  to  the  psychiatrical  division  of  the  General  Hospital 
in  Munich,  during  the  period  oE  exaltation,  there  was  cither 
a  marked  impairment  or  a  complete  absence  of  the  light  reflex. 
This  phenomenon  disappeared  after  the  patients  had  slept  off 
the  effects  of  the  intoxication.  In  some  individuals,  in  whom 
antecedent  to  the  stage  of  intoxication  there  was  a  certain 
degree  of  mental  impairment,  diminution  in  the  light  reflex 
persisted  for  several  hours  after  tlie  individual  had  awakened 
from  sleep.  It  is  important  to  note  that  a  temporarj-  impair- 
ment of  the  light  reflex  may  occur  chiring  periods  of  prolonged 
intoxication,  whereas  after  a  period  of  abstinence  this  symptom 
disappears. 

Various  forms  of  sensory  paralysis  may  occur  during  a 
period  of  intoxication,  and  these  are  acci>mpanied  by  a  nar- 
rowing of  the  field  of  consciousness  with  amnesia.  None  of 
the  physical  sjinptoms  can  Ijc  considered  pathognomonic/ 

Cases  of  intoxication  in  which  there  are  extrone  motor 
restlessness  and  mental  confusion,  followed  by  a  more  or  less 
sudden  cessation  of  the  symptoms  with  a  tendency  to  sleep  for 
several  hours,  may  in  a  measure  be  considered  characteristic 
of  a  degree  of  intoxication  tliat  is  usually  accompanied  by 
considerable  mental  aberration.  It  is  important  from  a  foren- 
sic stand-point  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  mere  intolerance 
to  alcohol  is  not  sufficient  evidence  of  mental  disease  to  justify 
the  generalization  that  if  t!iis  condition  exists  the  acts  of  an 
individual  are  necessarily  beyond  volitional  control.  The  dis- 
turbances in  consciousness  due  to  the  effects  of  alcohol  liave 
been  the  subject  of  considerable  investigation.  Two  groups 
of  cases  essentially  different  from  the  ordinary  form  of  intoxi- 
cation may  be  separated :  ( i )  those  in  which  the  character 
and  duration  of  the  symptoms  are  merely  those  of  the  ordinary 
drunken  person,  but  increased  in  intensity  and  duration;  (2) 
cases,  generally  occurring  in  eccentric  individuals  or  in  degen- 


' Cramer:  Ueber  die  forenmche  Bedctitung  des  normalen  und  path- 
ologisii,-1iCTi  Riiii.sc-tji:!i.  MonatsjcTir.  t  Psych.  11.  Neurol..  Bd.  xiii,  Jan., 
1903,  H.  I,  S.  36. 
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erates,  in  which  emotional  instability,  insomnia,  and  amnesia 
develop.  In  some  instances  a  period  of  maniacal  excitement 
may  be  added  to  the  other  symptoms.  A  transitory  delirious 
state  may  fonn  the  connecting  link  between  intoxication  and 
a  weli'developed  psycliosis.  Somnambulism  and  convulsive 
seizures  are  characteristic  of  other  iorms.  The  transitory 
mental  disturbances  frequently  observed  during  periods  of 
intoxication  have  also  been  made  the  subject  of  special  inves- 
tigation by  Moeli.*  This  investigator  affirms  that  cases  occur 
in  which  the  acts  executed  during  the  disturbances  in  the  field 
of  consciousness  caused  by  the  alcohol  are  prompted  by  ideas 
which  have  already  existed  for  some  time.  For  example,  an 
individual  who  for  many  years  had  been  in  comparatively  poor 
physical  health,  and  later  had  been  subject  to  vague  suspicions 
regarding  his  wife's  fidelity,  during  a  period  of  intoxication 
became  so  suspicious  and  enraged  as  to  attack  and  seriously 
injure  his  wife.  Not  only  was  no  memory  of  the  act  retained, 
but  there  was  no  recollection  of  any  event  that  had  transpired 
during  the  period  of  intoxication. 

Cases  of  individuals  who  have  shown  none  of  tlie  signs 
of  epilqisy,  but  who  have  committed  crimes  the  sole  motive 
for  which  has  developed  only  just  prior  to  the  acute  change 
in  tJte  content  of  consciousness,  arc  not  uncommon.  Thus, 
for  example,  a  ceriain  man  shot  a  woman.  There  was  no 
recollection  of  the  act,  although  the  patient  remembered  dis- 
tinctly having  met  her,  but  on  tlie  following  day,  after  the 
effects  of  the  intoxication  had  subsided,  he  was  able  to  recall 
some  disconnected  events  that  had  occurred  during  the  period 
of  temporary  abolition  of  consciousness.  This,  as  well  as 
similar  cases,  in  many  respects  suggest  an  epileptiform  attack. 
The  stupor  and  disorientation  characteristic  of  many  cases 
of  epilepsy  are  ab.sent.     Partial  or  complete  amnesia,  however. 


*  Ucbcr  die  voiulicrgclivndcn  Zu.^tandc  aLnormen  Bewusstscins  J 
von  Alkoholvcrgiitung  u.  iibcr  dcrcn  Eorensische  Bedeuiuiig.    AJIg. 
f.  Psych.,  1900.  Bd-  S?.  H.  2  und  3. 
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may  occur  in  both  insLinces.  Breginar 
roost  dangerous  form  of  alcoholism  occurs  in  individuals  whose 
nervous  systems  present  a  considerable  power  of  resistance  for 
the  toxic  action  of  the  drug-,  and,  instead  of  the  development  of 
multiple  neuritis,  delirium  tremens  or  other  psychoses,  only 
lapses  in  morality  and  intellection  are  noted. 

Confusion  still  exists  in  regard  to  the  identity  of  many  ol 
the  symptom-complexes  which  are  classed  as  alcoholic  psy- 
choses. At  present  the  clinical  forms  of  the  disease  may  be 
considered  under  the  following  heads: 

(i)  Dexirium  Tremens. — This  condition  is  character- 
ized by  an  acute  course  and  by  a  group  of  symptoms  essentially 
different  in  many  respects  from  those  occurring  in  other  de- 
lirious states.  There  is  an  impairment  of  the  associational 
activities  of  the  brain,  with  accompanying  fallacious  sense  per- 
ceptions, motor  restlessness  of  varying  degree,  and  a  tremor 
which  is  in  a  measure  characteristic.  During  the  prodromal 
period  certain  initial  symptoms  are  often  observable  several 
days  before  the  outbreak  of  the  delirium.  The  physical  mani- 
festations of  chronic  alcoholism,  such  as  nausea  or  vomiting, 
are  frequently  present.  As  a  rule,  some  slight  motor  restless- 
ness, more  pronounced  at  night,  is  noted,  while  during  the  day 
the  patient  may  complain  of  feeling  ill  at  ease,  of  being  excess- 
ively nervous,  and  show  himself  abnormally  responsive  to 
external  stimulation.  In  some  cases  only  a  vague  feeling  of 
apprehension  is  present  or  there  may  be  an  ill-defined  fore- 
boding of  some  unplKisant  occurrence.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  visual  stimuli  are  followed  by  more  intense  reactions 
and  are  much  more  apt  to  give  rise  to  anxious  states  than 
those  affecting  the  auditory  mechanism.  If  the  patients  sleep 
at  all  at  night,  they  are  very  apt  to  be  excited  and  extremely 
restless,  thrashing  about  in  their  beds,  talking  in  their  sleep, 
and  sometimes  being  victims  to  somnambulism.  In  place  of 
the  feeling  of   depression  during  the  prodromal  period,   at 


"Die  Behandlung  der  THnker  u.  der  Kampf  mil  dem  AlkoholUmas. 
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limes  a  slight  hypomaniacal  condition  may  develop,  that  ts 
apt  to  persist  and  continue  during  the  height  of  the  delirium. 
The  transition  from  tlie  prodromal  to  the  second  stage 
of  the  disorder  can  not  always  he  shaqily  differeniiated.  In 
most  of  the  cases  the  above-mentioned  symptoms  precede  Uie 
acute  outbreak  by  only  a  fe^v  days,  or  they  may  develop  more 
gradually,  culminating  in  the  delirious  condition  only  at  the 
end  of  two  or  three  weeks.  As  a  rule,  the  restlessness,  the  dis- 
turbances of  consciousness,  and  anomalies  of  sensation  become 
greatly  accentuated  as  soon  as  the  sea^nd  or  delirious  stage 
begins.  During  this  period  the  disturbances  of  sensation  are 
in  a  measure  characteristic.  The  patients,  as  a  nile,  suffer 
from  visual,  haptic,  and  auditory  hallucinations.  The  occur- 
rence of  the  last-named  variety  always  indicates  a  graver  prog- 
nosis. Although  the  bizarre,  grotesque,  or  fantastic  character 
of  these  disturbances  is  of  great  importance,  the  nature  of 
the  hallucinations  may  to  some  extent  be  determined  by  the 
daily  life  of  the  patient  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  disease; 
the  coachman  drives  his  horses,  the  butcher  is  busy  in  his 
shop,  the  artist  paints  imaginary  pictures.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  immediate  environment  may  exert  little  influence  in  tfiis 
regard;  the  patient,  while  lying  in  bed  in  a  state  of  marieed 
delirium,  although  restrained  by  the  camisole,  may  consider 
hintself  at  home  and  carry  on  conversations  with  imaginary 
friends.  Any  stimulus  of  sufficient  strength  impinging  upon 
the  cerebral  cortex  serves  to  awaken  a  chain  of  memory  pic- 
tures and  suggests  situations  or  events  in  his  former  daily 
life.  Not  uncommonly  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
patients  to  associate  their  hallucinations  with  forms  of  move- 
ment.— they  say  the)'  arc  Rying  in  the  air.  swimming,  rising 
in  water,  or  the  like;  but.  according  to  I.icpmann.  these  will 
disappear  if  the  sufferers  are  kept  absolutely  quiet.  The  vis- 
ual hallucinations  may  Iw  colored  or  may  be  shadow-like 
visions.  As  a  rule,  the  forms  of  rats,  snakes,  insects,  fish,  or 
other  animals  are  prominent  features.  Not  infrequently  the 
visual  hallucinations  are  recognized  as  unreal.  The  behef  in 
tii«  subjectivity  of  these  phenomena  varies  during  the  height 
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of  the  delirium.  Very  commonly  the  aniesthesias.  hyperses- 
thcsias.  and  parscstliesias  arc  attributed  to  unseen  agencies, — 
to  spirits  or  devils. 

The  cutaneous  hallucinations  are  of  various  forms,  and 
movement  is  again  a  proiiiincnl  fcaiurc  of  them.  Formication 
— the  sensation  as  of  insects  crawling  over  the  limbs,  body, 
etc. — is  often  complained  of.  The  haptic  hallucinations  arc 
frequently  referred  to  the  hands,  the  face,  or  the  inside  of  the 
mouth.  The  sensory  disturbances  may  suggest  to  the  patient 
the  use  of  familiar  objects.  Thus,  smokers  affirm  that  they 
have  a  cigar  or  pipe  between  their  lips.  Auditory  hallucina- 
tions, although  less  prominent,  vary  greatly  in  complexity, 
from  simple  elementary  akoasmata  to  the  more  complicated 
sounds  of  voices  engaged  in  conversation.  BonhoeFfcr  refers 
to  the  fact  that  auditory  hallucinations  characterized  by  a 
monotone  are  never  observed  in  delirious  patients,  but,  as  a 
rule,  possess  a  definite  rhythmic  character.  Hallucinations  of 
taste  have  been  reported  by  some  observers. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned  in  the  chapter  dealing  with 
disturbances  of  sensation,  clinicians  are  almost  unanimous  in 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  role  played  by  definite 
lesions  in  the  peripheral  nerves  in  determining  the  occurrence 
of  hallucinations  and  illusions.  Magnan,  Galezowsky,  Rose, 
Kruckenberg,  and  others  have  aflirmcd  that  elementary  dis- 
turbances in  perception  occur  during  the  delirium,  but  the 
difficulties  that  beset  the  solution  of  this  question  are  very 
great.  In  many  cases  of  delirium  it  is  impossible  definitely  to 
prove  or  disprove  the  existence  of  disturbances  in  the  cutaneous 
sensibility.  Boiihocffer  believes  that  hearing  is  not  impaired; 
that  in  most  of  the  cases  the  anxsthcsias  arc  of  psychic  origin, 
due  to  the  deflection  of  the  patient's  attention;  and  less  fre- 
quently are  the  result  of  lesions  in  the  peripheral  nerves. 

These  investigations  of  Bonhoeffer  do  not  corroborate 
those  of  Magnan,  which  tended  to  prove  that  amblyopia  fre- 
quently ocairs  during  the  delirious  process.  Knickenberg  be- 
lie\'es  that  there  is  often  a  narrowing  in  the  field  of  vision,  an 
observation,  however,  which  needs  further  confirmation.     Bon- 
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hoeffer  affirms  that  as  yet  there  exists  little  evidence  whi^ 
is  indicative  of  the  existence  of  great  impairment  in  the  sharp- 
ness of  perception.  If  the  latter's  observations  are  correct,  it 
wouhl  seem  improbable  that  the  localization  of  the  hallucinations 
is  determined  solely  by  lesions  occurring  in  the  peripheral 
organs.  The  attention  during  the  height  of  the  delirium  is  seri- 
ously impaired,  but  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  for  a  very 
short  period  the  power  of  focussing  the  mental  faculties  upon 
a  given  object  is  surprisingly  great.  The  disturbances  in  speech 
are  often  well  marked.  If  a  patient  is  made  to  read  aloud, 
the  psychical  defects  frequently  become  much  more  promi- 
nent. Paralexia  is  not  uncommon.  Slight  disturbances  in 
the  ocular  muscles  may  increase  the  difficulty  in  reading,  but 
when  this  is  the  case,  with  one  eye  covered  tlie  patient  is  able 
to  proceed  with  greater  rapidity  and  with  fewer  mistakes.  The 
rapid  flow  of  ideas  which  frequently  occurs  is  in  a  measure 
pathognomonic.  The  patients  ramble  along  in  tlieir  conver- 
sation without  any  apparent  definite  aim  in  view.  Each  new 
impulse,  either  intra-  or  extra -organic,  suggests  a  new  idea, 
which  is  rapidly  replaced  by  another.  This  symptom  lias  been 
referred  to  as  a  sensory  flight  of  ideas.  Kraepehn  and  .■\schaf- 
fenburg  have  pointed  out  that  external  stimuli  play  a  very 
important  role  in  determining  the  character  of  the  dcliria  and 
that  the  tendency  to  rhjTne  and  to  form  sound  associations  is 
usually  well  marked.  The  suggestibilitj*  of  the  patients,  as 
would  be  expected,  is  very  great,  being  generally  more  pro- 
nounced in  this  than  in  any  other  psychosis.  The  memory 
for  occurrences  long  antedating  the  onset  of  the  delirium  may 
be  relatively  intact,  while  for  the  more  immediate  past  it 
is  often  a  blank.  The  time  sense  is  seriously  disorganized. 
The  tendency  to  confabulate  is  decided,  but  this  symptom  is 
also  common  to  other  psychoses  in  which  the  attention  is  greatly 
impaired.  The  loss  of  orientation,  which  is  frequently  pro- 
nounced, in  a  measure  depends  upon  the  patient's  falsification 
of  the  representation  of  tlie  external  world  as  well  as  upon  the 
protean  and  evanescent  cliaracter  of  the  sensory  impressions; 
but,  as  Wernicke  has  suggested,  this  is  not  the  sole  cause  of 
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the  disorientation.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  dissociation  of 
thought  is  so  p-eat  that  the  judgment  becomes  very  defective, 
although  now  and  again  a  patient,  even  during  the  height  of 
the  delirium,  will  attempt  to  explain  and  correlate  the  isolated 
and  irrelevant  ideas  which  seem  to  spring  into  consciousness, 
thus  showing  the  existence  of  a  suggestion  of  coordination  in 
the  thought  processes.  The  sejunction  of  the  personality 
^•arics  in  degree.  Wernicke  holds  that  the  falsifications  of 
the  external  world,  or  allopsychic  consciousness,  are  very 
great,  while  the  preservation  of  the  autopsychic  is  equally 
distinctive. 

Jn  cases  in  which  megalomania  is  present,  there  is  reason 
for  suspecting  the  existence  of  an  incipient  paresis  or  some 
other  form  of  psychosis  as  a  complication.  The  emotional 
disturbances  in  these  patients  are  essentially  characteristic 
The  anxiety,  which  is  frequently  intense,  may  be  localized 
in  the  chest,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  much  more  general  in  char- 
acter and  dominates  all  the  actions  of  the  patient.  Tlie  emo- 
tional disturbance  is  apt  to  fluctuate  markedly,  particularly 
in  the  earlier  stages ;  it  often  reaches  such  a  degree  that  any- 
thing approaching  to  a  thorough  examination  is  not  possible, 
although  not  uncommonly  the  patient  may  be  temporarily 
piaciiied.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  later  stage  of  the  delir- 
ium a  well-marked  complacency  may  develop.  General  psycho- 
motor restlessness  is  nearly  always  a  prominent  symptom, 
but  at  times  does  not  affect  the  speech-centres,  so  that  the  pa- 
tients may  not  be  unduly  garrulous,  and  the  field  of  attention 
seems  to  be  greatly  narrowed.  In  some  instances  a  patient 
will  sit  for  hours  witliout  uttering  a  word ;  while  in  others 
the  speech  compulsion  is  quite  as  marked  as  the  general  motor 
restlessness.  The  tremor — which  gives  its  name  to  the  de- 
lirium— appears,  as  a  rule,  in  the  extremities,  tongue,  and  not 
infrequently  in  the  facial  muscles,  particularly  those  connected 
with  speech.  It  may  become  so  intense  that  the  patient  is 
hardly  able  to  stand  or  to  give  audible  expression  to  his 
thoughts,  and  under  these  conditions  the  speech  disturbance 
is  readily  recognized  as  a  purely  motor  disorder  and  thus  may 
be  easily  distinguished  from  that  of  general  paresis. 
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The  period  of  the  delirium  is  nearly  always  associaf< 
with  some  elevation  of  temperature,  the  origin  of  which  has 
not  beeji  satis factonty  explained,  although  if  may  be  said  that 
high  fever  generally  imiicatcs  the  existence  of  some  compli-  ■ 
cation.     The  pulse  varies  during  the  height  of  the  dcliriwm;  " 
it  may  be  almost  imperceptible  and  so  rapid  as  to  be  connteJ 
with  difficulty.    An  acute  cardiac  dilatation  may  develop  dur- 
ing this  stage. 

During  the  prodromal  period,  when  the  symptoms  are 
vague  and  indefinite, — somewhat  resembling  those  occurring 
in  the  initial  stage  of  any  acute  infectious  disease. — there  i$  fl 
at  first  active  skin  hypcrarmia.  which  lasts  from  eight  to  ten 
hours  and  is  tiKn  followed  by  a  contraction  of  the  superficial 
blood-vessels.  The  blood-pressurc  also  increases  after  the  ini-  m 
tial  hypcrxmic  stage  has  passed,  and  is  said  to  remain  high 
as  long  as  the  delirious  symptoms  persist.  Following  the 
rapid  pulse  of  the  acute  stage,  tliere  is  a  period  during  which 
bradycardia  is  pronounced,  the  rate  falling  to  50  l>eats  or  less 
per  minute.  According  to  DoUken,"  this  symptom  is  refer- 
able to  the  exhaustion. 

The  other  physical  symptoms  are  not  essentially  different 
from  those  which  occur  during  any  form  of  delirium.  The 
urine  shows  no  specific  changes.  .Mbumin  and  casts  are  not 
infrequently  found.  The  blood  examinations  arc  practically 
negative,  although  during  the  period  of  the  most  intense  ex- 
ciienient  Elsholz  was  unable  to  find  any  eosinophiles.  For- 
merly clinicians  regarded  the  symptoms  as  being  merely  de- 
pendent upon  hyper  excitation  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  but 
Wernicke  and  others  have  recently  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  actual  psychic  paralyses  exist. 

The  course  of  the  disease  varies  in  different  cases.  The 
prodromal  period,  although  practically  never  absent,  is  re- 
duced to  a  minimum  in  the  cases  complicating  acute  disease. 
For  example,  a  certain  man  who  for  years  had  been  a  hard 
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drinker,  while  at  work  in  a  factory  suffered  a  severe  wrench 
of  his  arm,  necessitating^  removal  to  a  hospital,  where  almost 
immediately  symptoms  of  deUrium  tremens  developed,  al- 
thougli  prior  to  the  injury  he  had  not  shown  any  marked 
nervous  disturhance.  In  the  so-called  ahortive  forms,  tlie 
patient,  after  a  period  of  prolonged  anxiety,  breaks  out  into 
a  profuse  sweat,  and  after  a  few  days  the  symptoms  ^:irlu- 
ally  subside,  the  second  stage  being  absent.  In  some  instances 
the  initial  stage  is  succcedc<l  by  one  in  which  all,  particularly 
the  psychic,  symptoms  become  accentuated.  This  period  ends 
after  from  four  to  eiglit  days  in  convalescence.  In  these  cases 
tlie  first  or  prcub'oinal  stage — cliaracterized  by  nervousness, 
slight  mt)tor  restlessness,  tremor,  sleeplessness,  etc. — is  fol- 
lowed by  the  period  in  which  most  of  the  psychical  symptoms 
attain  their  maximum,  and  then  gradually  subside  tmtil  the 
Stage  of  convalescence  is  finally  established. 

As  a  rule,  the  first  signs  of  improvement  consist  in  the 
gradual  subsidence  of  the  hallucinations  and  delusions  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  affective  disorders.  Tlie  motor  restless- 
ness disappears;  the  patient  now  lies  quietly  hi  bed,  and  sooner 
or  later  falls  into  a  deep  sleep  which  may  persist  for  twenty- 
four  or  forty-eight  hours.  After  the  acute  symptoms  have 
completely  disappeared,  some  slight  disorientation  and  dis- 
sociation in  thought  may  persist  for  several  days.  The  pa- 
tient's actual  insight  into  his  condition  varies  considerably. 
In  some  instances  the  period  of  delirium  is  a  blank.  Otlicr 
patients  remember  that  ihey  have  lieen  ill  and  not  infrequeiidy 
are  able  to  recall  certain  of  the  halbicinaiions  from  which  they 
have  sufferefl. 

In  the  so-called  adynamic  form  of  the  disease,  that  is 
occasionally  met  with,  the  pulse  is  compressible  and  small,  the 
patient  is  more  or  less  stuporous,  sweats  profusely,  and  pre- 
sents a  clinical  picture  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  recognize  any 
of  the  specific  signs  of  delirium  tremens. 

The  final  outcome  of  the  majority  of  cases  is  in  recovery, 
the  mortality  in  the  uncomplicated  cases  being  3  or  4  per  cent. 
In  those  in  which  complications  exist  the  death-rate  is  much 
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higher, — from  to  to  15  per  cent.  Pneumonia  is  most  often 
responsible  for  the  fatal  cntling.  In  other  instances  the  chronic 
gastro-intcstinal  disturbances  become  prominent  and  greatly 
increase  the  danger  in  the  disease.  Patients  suflfering  from 
delirium  tremens  are  pecniiarly  susceptible  to  infection. 

Pathogenesis. — The  delirium  develops  on  the  basis  of 
chronic  alcoholism,  so  that  it  may  in  a  measure  be  regarded 
as  an  acute  exacerbation  o£  a  chronic  process.  Jacobson  " 
has  studied  247  cases  of  delirium  tremens  with  a  view  of  de- 
termining certain  important  points  in  the  pathogenesis.  In 
every  instance  the  patients  were  found  to  have  presented  sj-mp- 
toms  of  chronic  alcoholism  for  periods  varying  from  one  to 
seven  years  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  tlie  delirium.  The  great 
majority  of  these  individuals  were  habitual  drinkers;  60  per 
cent  partook  of  whiskey,  30  per  cent,  of  beer  and  whiskey,  and 
6  per  cent,  of  beer  alone.  In  14  cases  the  outbreak  of  the 
delirium  followed  trauma.  Elmergreen  "  and  Pritcliard  '*  de- 
scribe a  mild  form  of  the  disease,  seen  in  moderate  drinkers. 
and  an  exaggerated  type,  or  forme  foudroyante,  m  tliose  indi- 
viduals who  arc  addicted  to  marked  alcoholic  excesses. 

Certain  predisposing  factors  favor  the  outbreak  of  tlie 
delirium.  Among  the  most  important  arc  those  that  in  a 
measure  lower  the  resistance  of  the  organism, — trauma,  fever, 
particularly  pneumonia,  operations,  marked  emotional  disturb- 
ances  or  excitement,  profound  anemia,  conditions  of  life  which 
lead  to  states  of  physical  or  mental  exhaustion, — anything,  in 
fact,  that  overtaxes  the  functions  of  the  central  nen'ous  sys- 
tem* It  i$  a  common  experience  in  general  haspitals  that 
patients  suffering  from  delirium  tremens  arc  particularly  Ha- 
blc  to  develop  pneumonia.      Jacobson  has  affirmed  that  cer- 
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"tain  sj-mptoms — fever,  albuminuria,  enlarged  spleen — saggiest 
the  striking  resemblance  between  delirium  tremens  and  the 
acute  infectious  diseases,  and  he  sought  to  establish  a  causal 
relationship  between  the  pncumococciis  and  the  outbreak  of 
the  delirium.  Similar  views  have  been  advocated  by  Vi Hers," 
I  who  maintained  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  delirium  the 
pncumococcus  was  the  factor  of  greatest  etiologic  importance. 
Hertz  has  affirmed  that  delirium  tremens  is  an  intoxication 
psychosis  due  to  the  impairment  of  the  function  of  the  kid- 
tixys.  In  15  cases  of  uncomplicated  delirium  tremens  Nonne" 
JWOvcd  that  the  cultures  taken  from  the  blood  were  sterile  and 
thinks  this  sufficient  reason  for  not  regarding-  the  delirium  as 
the  result  of  an  infectious  process. 

Tlie  peculiarity  characteristic  of  the  disease  is  attributable 
to  the  fart  that  the  symptoms  occur  only  in  tho.<te  who  have 
sufferetl  from  the  effects  of  chronic  alcoholism.  It  is  gener- 
ally held  that  the  delirium  may  develop  in  chronic  drinkers 
when  alcoh;^!  is  suddenly  withdrawn,  but  this  view  has  recently 
been  called  into  question.  Weygandt,  while  admitting  such 
a  possibility,  maintains  that  if  Ihey  do  occur  all  such  cases 
present  very  mild  forms  of  the  disease. 

Most  of  the  recorded  clinical  obser^'ations  of  cases  of 
delirium  tremens  have  been  made  during  the  height  of  the 
delirium.  The  periods  of  development  and  decline,  during 
which  symptoms  may  arise  that  would  furnish  important  clues 
as  to  the  pathogenesis  of  this  state,  have  not  until  recently 
been  studied  with  sufficient  accuracy. 

Delirium  tremens  is  generally  seen  in  individuals  in  the 
prime  of  life;  it  is  more  frequent  in  men  than  in  women,  but 
in  rare  instances  children  have  been  known  to  suffer  from  it 
It  is  impossible  to  say,  even  approximately,  the  amount  of 
alcohol  which  will  give  rise  to  this  group  of  symptoms,  as 
the  individual  idiosyncrasies  are  so  varied.     As  would  be  sup- 
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posed,  the  disease  is  more  common  in  countries  in  which  whis- 
key and  brandy  are  taken  in  large  quantities  than  in  the  south- 
em  parts  of  the  globe  where  wine  is  the  chief  beverage. 

(2)  Acute  Alcoholic  Hallucinosis  (Wernicke,  Bon- 
hoefTer). — The  chief  characteristic  of  this  gjoup  of  cases  is 
anxiety  associated  with  comparatively  mihl  disturbances  in 
the  somatopsychic  and  allopsychic  fields  of  consciousness.  Fur- 
thermore, in  addition  to  hallucinations  (similar  in  character 
to  those  occurring  in  delirium  tremens),  there  can  l)c  noted 
a  manifest  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  explain  and 
establish  some  sort  of  relationship  between  the  various  iso- 
lated and  incongruous  facts  existing  in  his  consciousness. 
For  this  latter  reason,  the  condition  is  referred  to  by  some 
authors  as  acute  alcoholic  paranoia. 

In  some  instances  the  intense  affective  disorders  arc  ref- 
erable to  auditory  hallucinations  of  a  threatening  or  terrifying 
character.  Some  patients  affirm  that  ever)'  person  that  enters 
the  room  has  mahgned  them  or  has  attempted  to  subject  them 
to  sinister  influences,  and  not  infrequently  declare  that  the 
thoughts  of  the  individuals  who  wish  in  do  them  lianii  are 
communicated  through  the  medium  of  the  air  or  by  unseen 
spirits.  The  complaint  is  not  infrequently  made  by  the  pa- 
tients that  they  can  keep  notJiing  secret,  as  tlicir  ever>'  thought 
ia  audible  to  those  about  them. 

The  Iiistory  of  the  following  case  illustrates  this  clinical 
type. 


Male,  single;  aged  3.6.  Had  been  aecmlatued  to  take  alcoliol  for  a 
ntttnber  of  yean  in  (oatiderable  quanlitics.  ani)  has  aUo  smoked  ex- 
cessively. For  EOtne  six  months  prior  to  adcnisskin  he  had  been  drinlcing 
more  heavily  and  constantly,  frequently  taking  thirty  or  forty  drink*  of 
whi»kcy  *  day.  For  aliout  six  week«  hix  fnciulti  and  rehiives  noticed  that 
he  was  becoming  very  ncrvouj.  He  expressed  fear  of  bodily  harm,  and 
had  periods  of  coiiibativcncss  allernaiing  with  others  of  marked  docility. 
He  began  to  be  subject  to  optical  halluctnniiont,  usually  nf  a  pleanant  type. 
and  to  auditory  hal I uci nations.  He  imngincd  that  he  heard  all  sort$  o£ 
noitei.  and  occaiionally  thought  that  people  were  plotting  in  do  him  harm. 
After  his  admisMon  lo  the  hospital  these  symploniB  persisted,  His  con- 
versation was  confused  and  irrelevant  and  he  showed  marked  diNorienia- 
tion  for  time  and  plaet.    The  anxiety  wa«  not  as  great  as  that  noiked  in 
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cases  of  delirium  Ircmcms,  He  rccognucd  objccis,  hut  mistook  persons. 
He  ura«  ahle  to  do  Rimiilc  mulliptintion  rapidly.  At  timfB  he  obeyed 
orders  only  slowly,  aj  if  confused,  but  at  other  limes  quickly  and  intelli- 
gently. He  affirmed  that  he  had  died  eighteen  years  before  and  had  been 
dug  up  three  wcck»  prior  to  bis  admission  lo  tl>c  hospital.  He  said  he  Itad 
felt  the  snails  crawline  over  him,  and  that  be  was  "nicely  packed  in  a 
coffin  with  rtraw."  He  knew  who  he  was;  showed  Little,  if  any,  dis- 
turbance in  autop.tychic  connciousness :  and  responded  correctly  to  a 
thr«-word  icst  After  these  symptoms  bad  persisted  for  several  weeks; 
the  patient  began  to  have  periods  during  which  ibc  hallucinations  were  less 
marked.  Gradually,  but  at  first  for  only  brief  intervals,  be  recognised  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  ill,  and  was  extremely  nervous  and  was  willing  to 
admit  that  he  was  not  respon.sible  for  what  he  said  or  did.  After  such 
ameliorations  the  old  symptoms  would  reitim  again.  Gradually  the  lucid 
intervals  became  longer;  his  bodily  weight  increased,  and  finally,  aUcr 
being  under  obKervatton  for  three  month*,  tie  was  discharged. 


TtiiB  tvai.  wiliirii  hv  iitdlmit  duiliiK  LKr  |)enod  al  tciut  (t*llrl<iiii.  Diilmbincva  In  the 
Inaction*  dI  tlic  |ic(l|il)cnil  iicivts  wtictlic  b»is  loi  the  Ideas  In  rcpird  lo  dtnib.  tiurlal.  and 
mill  reel  ton.     Tttt  pilicnl  constiinlly  complalnctl  ol  Icrllna  nialU  cnwllnji  over  hi*  Icri. 

Altliinigh  the  majority  of  patienis  make  some  attempt  to 
explain  the  iiallucitiations  atid  delusions,  systcmatization  is  by 
no  means  cquatly  developed  in  al!  cases.  States  of  anxiety  are 
frequently  a  prominent  syinptoiii.  Sotiietimes  megalomania 
is  present,  but  this  is  not  characterized  by  the  exaggerated 
selE-conipIacency  that  appears  in  paretics.  In  marked  con- 
trast 10  what  is  encountered  in  ca-ses  of  delirium  tremens. 
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these  patients  show  relatively  little  impairment  in  connect* 
thought.  There  is  less  tendency  to  reckless  confabulation,  and 
the  power  of  picking  up  aud  retaining-  new  impressions  is 
much  less  impaired  tlian  it  is  in  the  delirious  cases.  Concern- 
ing- the  preservation  of  the  powers  of  orientation,  clinicians 
differ;  Uiey  are  agreed,  however,  that  neither  space  nor  time 
sense  is  intact.  The  degree  of  impairment  varies  in  different 
cases.  The  hallucinatory  disturbances  apparently  come  and 
go.  The  patients  have  periods,  lasting  a  few  hours,  during 
which  the  voices  or  visions  become  unusually  prominent  and 
tlien  gradually  subside.  The  somatic  disturbances  are  the 
same  as  those  noted  in  other  fonns  of  alcoholism. ^'^ 


InMfhi  lalo  hit  wndttlon  paniilly  rcsalnMJ.    Inttrml  of  wvcnl  week*  b*d  «U|)Md. 

The  more  the  clinical  picture  corresponds  to  that  of  de- 
lirium tremens  tiie  more  favorable  is  the  prognosis.  Some 
clinicians  affirm  that  the  occurrence  of  hallucinations  other 
tlian  auditor)-  is  more  apt  to  be  associated  with  the  severer 
and  more  protracted  forms  of  the  disease;  while  ttiose  in 
which  there  is  marked  disturbance  in  the  organic  sensations 
are  looked  upon  as  particularly  unfavorable.     It  is  not  at  all 

"lUberg:    Der  AUule  hallucinatorUche  Alkoliolwahnsiiin,    Festschrift 
xam  50-iahr.  BcMchcn  des  StadUcrankcnhauECa  zu  Dresden. 
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improbable  that  some  of  the  incurable  forms  of  chronic  alco- 
holism begin  with  a  period  in  which  tlie  symptoms  resemble 
those  of  acute  hallucinosis. 


Coirplclc  IniiKtil.    Wrillni  ]uil  prior  lo  dltcbarEC  (ram  hnplul. 

Pathogenesis. — It  is  interesting'  to  note  that,  whereas  in 
delirium  tremens  optic  and  tactile  hallucinations  are  prominent, 
in  the  acute  hallucinosis  those  of  the  acoustic  type  predominate. 
The  essential  difference  in  the  two  clinical  pictures  has  been 
referred  by  some  clinicians  to  the  individual  differences  exist- 
ing' in  regard  to  the  functional  importance  of  the  auditory 
centres.  Such  an  attempted  explanation,  however,  is  unsatis- 
factory, inasmuch  as  cases  have  been  reported  in  which  delirium 
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tremens  and  hallucinosis  have  occurred  in  the  same  individuaJ. 
The  ditferential  diagnosis  in  ty])ical  cases  is  nol  <lifiicull.  Tlie 
alcoholic  amnesia,  the  more  or  less  sudden  occurrence  of  audi- 
tory hallucinations,  the  comparatively  slight  disturbances  in 
associated  thinking,  the  delusions  bound  together  with  more 
or  less  systematization,  are  the  essential  points  to  be  kept  in 
Riind^  Although  the  dtnical  picture  described  is  most  fre- 
quently associated  with  alcoholism,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
it  occasionally  occurs  in  other  diseases. 

The  prognosis  in  many  of  the  cases  is  favorable.  The 
majority  of  the  patients  recover  completely.  Relapses  are, 
however,  not  infrequent. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  varies  from  six  or  eiglit  weeks 
for  tlie  milder  cases  to  three  or  four  months  for  the  severer 
types. 

(3)  Paranoiic  and  Dementing  States, — The  para- 
noiic  states  which  develop  during  chronic  alcoholism  are  often 
divided  into  two  categories:  (i)  Those  which  may  be  looked 
upon  as  sequelae  of  cither  delirium  tremens  or  acute  hallucino- 
sis; and  (2)  the  so-called  primary  forms,  which  arc  less  fre- 
quent  and  have  a  more  unfavorable  outcome.  Raecke  "  be-  ■ 
lieves  thai  the  true  chronic  alcoholic  paranoiic  state  may  be  still 
further  differentiated  from  those  cases  in  which  there  are  long 
remissions  and  a  relatively  favorable  outlook.  Patients  may 
pass  through  an  attack  of  delirium  tremens  and  improve  men- 
tally and  physically  in  cvcr>'  way  except  that  they  arc  harassed 
by  one  or  more  persistent  delusions,  .^s  a  rule,  the  insane 
ideas  retain  the  same  stamp  of  grotcsciucncss  which  cliarac- 
tcrizes  them  in  the  course  of  the  other  alcoholic  psychoses,  and 
at  the  same  time  defects  in  the  social  and  ethical  conscience 
of  the  patient  are  nearly  always  well  marked.  The  patient 
may  affirm  that  his  body  is  to  be  burned  or  that  he  has  been 
dead  and  buried.  :\  few  of  the  persistent  ideas  may  be  accom- 
panied by  others  tliat  are  transitor>-  in  character.  Although 
on  superficial  examination  judgment  and  memory  seem  to  be 
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intact,  a  more  careful  analysis  of  the  symptoms  will  seldom 
fail  to  reveal  die  existence  of  considerable  intellectual  weak- 
ness.  Some  patients  pass  directly  from  the  acute  stages  of 
delirium  tremens  or  the  acute  hallucinosis  into  the  chronic 
paranoiic  state.  Particularly  characteristic  of  the  latter  form 
of  chronic  alcohoh'sm  are  the  ideas  of  suspiciousness  and  jeal- 
ousy, which  may  almost  be  regarded  as  specific  and  are  fre- 
quently directed  against  the  members  of  tlie  patient's  own 
family.  Individuals  in  this  state  aflfirm  that  an  attempt  is 
being  made  by  members  of  their  family  to  get  rid  of  them, — 
that,  for  example,  poison  is  introduced  into  their  food. — and 
the  paresthesias  or  anaesthesias  to  which  they  may  be  subject 
become  to  them  signs  of  unseen  agencies  which  are  being 
employed  for  their  torture  or  destruction.  In  a  comparatively 
large  number  of  these  cases  the  delusions  are  sexual  in  char- 
acter. V.  Krafft-Ebing  affirms  that  tlic  insane  ideas  of  perse- 
cution in  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  male  alcoholics  are  of  this 
character.  Not  uncommonly  there  is  an  hypersesthesia  sexu- 
alis.  The  failure  to  satisfy  this  passion  frequently  enrages 
the  patient,  ami  the  wife  is  often  accused  of  infidelity  in  its 
most  disgusting  and  revolting  forms.  As  a  rule,  these  insane 
ideas  are  accompanied  by  great  emotional  instabilit>-.  which 
often  expresses  itself  in  violent  outbreaks  of  temper,  while  in 
the  intervals  the  patient  may  be  sullen  and  morose.  The 
erotic  excitement  is  liable  to  be  most  intense  early  in  the  dis- 
ease. The  hj-per^esthesia  is  followed  by  the  stage  in  which 
sexual  desire  is  partially  or  completely  absent.  Hallucinations 
only  occasionally  occur  during  this  paranoiic  stage.  Tlie  emo- 
tional equilibrium  of  the  patients  varies.  At  times  there 
is  considerable  apathy,  or  again  mild  depression  alternates 
with  periods  of  excitement.  During  the  latter  stage  the  so- 
called  "  alcoholic  humor"  becomes  noticeable.  At  times  the 
patient  may  become  excited,  particularly  when  surrounded  by 
members  of  his  family.  If  these  individuals  arc  kept  in  an 
institution  where  they  do  not  have  access  to  any  form  of  alco- 
hol, there  may  be  considerable  improvement  after  several 
months  or  a  year;    the  hallucinations  may  disappear  entirely 
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and  the  defects  in  memory  become  less  marked.  Sometimes 
the  insane  ideas  gjadually  diniinisli,  until  tiie  patient  gains 
considerable  insight  into  his  own  condition.  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  marked  feeling  of  complacency,  and  the  patient 
fails  to  show  by  any  emotional  reaction  an  exact  appreciation 
of  his  condition.  Individtiats  may  remain  in  this  stage  for 
years,  periods  of  remission  not  infrequently  alternating  with 
states  characterized  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  insane 
ideas  or  in  more  intense  periods  of  depression.  The  intel- 
lectual defects  continue,  so  that  these  patients  are  never  capa- 
ble of  undertaking  atiy  task  which  involves  the  expenditure 
of  any  considerable  mental  effort.  Occasionally  individuals  re- 
cover sufliciently  to  leave  the  institution  and  to  engag:e  in 
some  form  of  occupation  free  from  any  great  degree  of  re- 
sponsibility. After  the  lapse  of  a  period  of  years  the  dementia 
may  become  much  more  pronounced.  As  a  rule,  it  is  compli- 
cated by  symptoms  which  suggest  the  existence  of  arterio- 
sclerosis as  well  as  of  cerebral  softening.  Not  infrequently 
cases  are  met  with  in  which  the  diagnosis  from  general  de- 
mentia paralytica  is  very  difficult.  In  these  instances  the 
motor  s>'mptoms — tremor,  disturbances  of  speech,  incoordi- 
nated  muscular  movements — are  marked.  For  the  most  part 
the  Argyll-RnhcTtson  pupil  and  the  disturbances  of  the  bladder 
and  rectum,  depending  upon  lesions  io  the  spinal  cord,  render 
the  diagnosis  of  dementia  paralytica  probable.  This  latter  dis- 
ease is  characterized  by  remissions  which  are  only  transitory, 
while  in  the  pure  alcoholic  psychoses  they  may  extend  over 
a  period  of  years,  so  that  not  uncommonly  tlie  disease  process 
is  apparcnth'  stationary.  In  some  few  cases  recovery  has 
been  reported,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  if  a  thorough 
examination  were  made  some  psychic  defect  could  be  noted. 

Alcoholism.     PAiAwoiom  State  with  Partially  RvTAmEn  Nsigmt 
IHIO  CoNMriON, — Johm  Hopkins  HoKpitAi   Dispensanr.     Male,  aged  38. 
Umtcd  Sutes.    Marmd,     Painter.    Admiticd  April  26,  1904.    Coinpl 
ol  nervouEness  and  that  ihc  people  wiih  whom  he  uwd  to  live  do  aol 

him  welL 

Famiiy  Hislory.^Kcs^tWc  for  nervous  and  mental  diseases. 
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Ptnenal  Hillary. — Measles,  whoatiing-cough,  chilU  and  fever  it  atx>ut 
■5.  Gonorrhira  at  tg.  No  definite  luetic  histarjr.  When  he  was  so  yean 
oM  he  bccnn  to  indulge  in  alcoholic  excesses.  Every  three  or  four  months 
he  would  go  on  a  spree.  This  continued  itp  lo  five  jrcars  ago,  when  he 
itoppciJ  tlicsc  excesses  because  he  thought  they  were  doing  him  harm. 
Has  never  had  delirium  tremens.  One  day  he  fell  in  the  street  and  loi-t 
coRscioiiEncss ;  had  a  slight  "spell."  Was  liken  home  by  a  friend,  and 
has  had  no  similar  uttncJc  Harried  two  years  ago.  Wife  well  and  strong. 
The  patient  has  not  touched  any  liquor  for  a  year  and  a  half.  Smalcex  a 
good  deal, — twelve  pipes  a  day.  It  is  inipo.'^sible  to  obtain  a  definite  his- 
tory as  to  U'heihrr  he  was  sometimes  neitrotic  although  he  himself  thinks 
that  he  was.    He  has  never  had  any  symptoms  of  lead  poisoning. 

Prtient  /WnwJ.— His  wife  says  that  atKnit  two  years  ago  her  husband 
after  a  period  of  abstinence  dranlc  excessively  and  became  very  nervous 
and  suspicious.  He  thought  that  the  people  he  noticed  talking  to  each 
other  on  the  street  were  directing  (heir  remarks  against  him.  When  qiies- 
tiO'Rcd  about  this,  the  patient  says  that  at  the  time  he  was  not  lure  that 
they  were  talking  agaitii^t  him.  but  now  he  \*  conRdcni  that  they  were.  The 
reason  for  this  positive  affirmation  is  that  he  has  so  frequently  heard  what 
they  said  and  the  voices  have  been  so  plain  that  he  can  no  longer  doubt. 
About  a  year  ago  he  supposed  that  a  number  of  lodgers  at  the  big  bo.irdtng- 
houiie  in  which  he  lived  annoyed  him.  The  patient  afhrms  that  he  fre- 
quently overheard  these  former  companions  say,  "We  will  lay  for  him  on 
hi)  way  to  work  and  we'll  kill  him,"  He  knows  of  no  reason  for  their 
doing  this  except  that  they  were  patrons  of  the  boarding-house  of  which 
he  was  jatiitor  and,  as  they  were  nil  excessive  drinkers,  ihey  took  great 
exceinion  to  the  patient's  interference  with  their  sprees.  Ko  actual  violence 
was  ever  attempted  by  them.  Fretjtiently  at  night,  when  the  patient  was 
lying  awake,  he  would  hear  them  talking  in  the  next  room  and  threatening 
violence.  A  airious  thing  about  it  all  was  that  the  patient  at  this  time 
never  saw  his  luppotcd  cncttiies,  but  only  heard  them  speaking  outside  of 
his  door.  These  :«uiptcioii:i  have  continued  pretty  constantly,  and  within 
the  past  two  years  the  patient  and  his  wife  have  changed  their  place  of 
residence  three  times  in  order  to  escape  from  his  supposed  persecutors. 
The  patient  is  sometimes  afraid  to  go  out,  at  lie  (ears  that  these  enemies 
will  pounce  upon  him,  Occasionally,  when  he  is  walking  along  the  street. 
he  first  experiences  a  curious  sensation  that  somebody  is  foilowing  him  and 
then  turns  to  look,  when  his  fears  are  confirmed  by  actually  seeing  *ome 
one.  The  patient's  wife,  who  is  a  very  sensible,  phlegmatic  person,  says 
that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  statements  made  by  the  patient.  At  night  he  is 
frequently  sleepless  and  a^ks  his  wife  if  she  hears  the  voices  in  the  adioin- 
ing  room.  He  cannot  be  made  to  believe  that  nobody  is  speaking.  When 
the  patient  is  asked  if  he  will  not  admit  that  his  present  condilian  might 
be  the  result  of  his  former  habits,  he  is  quite  willing  10  agree  that  his 
nervousness  and  sleeplessness  and  generally  run-down  condition  arc  the 
result  of  his  excessive  indulgence  in  alcohol,  but  says  that  the  voices  arc 
100  real  and  too  constant  for  him  to  believe  that  they  too  are  the  result 
merely  of  his  disordered  nervous  system. 
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The  patient  was  well  orienicd  in  time  aiM  %pnce,  was  not  onotloial. 
gave  3  connected  account  of  him&elf,  although  apparenily  he  had  little 
interest  in  matters  outside  of  his  own  immediate  condition.  He  was  tn- 
diflfercnt  lo  the  fact  thai  his  wife  worried  considerably  about  his  pr»cni 
condition,  beinff  quite  seH'C«ntr«d  and  somewhat  csotistical.  As  the 
somatic  symptoms  have  no  immediate  beating  upon  the  mental  state,  they 
have  been  omitted  from  this  abstract.  When  last  heard  of,  the  patient  had 
left  his  home  and  bis  wife  had  no  knowledge  of  his  whcrcabonts. 

Complications  of  various  kinds  may  occur  during  the 
course  of  delirium  tremens  and  the  alcoholic  psychoses,  the 
acute  as  well  as  the  more  chronic  forms.  Epileptiform  con- 
vulsions not  infrequently  occur.  At  times  the  attacks  of  petit 
or  grand  mat  follow  excessive  alcoholic  indulgence,  but  in  these 
cases  alcohol  is  the  exciting  factor,  not  the  main  cause.  It 
has  already  been  pointed  out  that  epileptics  arc  markedly  sus- 
ceptible to  the  effects  of  alcohol.  On  account  of  their  emo- 
tional instability  such  patients  not  infrequently  resort  to 
liquor,  for  the  reason  that  they  sometimes  feel  the  need  of  a 
stimulant,  more  especially  during  the  periods  of  depression 
either  preceding  or  following  the  attacks.  Many  cases  of  peri- 
odic drinking,  or  dipsomania,  may  be  attributed  to  epilepsy. 
In  a  large  number  of  chronic  drinkers  a  history  of  fainting 
spells,  temporary  attacks  of  amnesia,  mild  d^^rees  oE  apliasia, 
etc.,  as  well  as  the  severer  forms  of  epilepsy,  can  be  elicited. 
The  association  of  hysterical  symptoms  with  alcoholism  has 
not  infrequently  been  noted. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  alcoholism  may  be  com- 
plicated by  various  diseases.  The  variety  of  lesions  caused 
by  the  action  of  the  drug  is  very  great,  and  these  may  in  turn 
give  rise  to  symptoms.  In  the  vascular  system  we  find  fatty 
and  atheromatous  degeneration;  at  least  one-fourth  of  all 
the  cases  of  arteriosclerosis  are  said  by  some  clinicians  to  be 
due  to  alcoholism.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  arterio- 
sclerosis gives  rise  to  an  intolerance  of  even  small  quantities 
of  the  drug  and  that  this  may  be  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms 
of  vascular  disease. 

Myocarditis  and  a  dilated  heart  are  frequently  obser\'cd. 
Various  forms  of  nephritis  are  met  with,  particularly  the  con- 
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Iracted  kidney  and  fatty  d^eneration  of  the  renal  cells.  The 
liver,  as  well  ns  the  gastro- intestinal  tract,  is  nearly  always  af- 
iected.  The  relationship  of  gout  to  chronic  alcoholism  has  been 
referred  to  by  many  authors.  Sugar  is  not  infrequently  found 
in  the  urine  of  patients  suffering  from  delirium  tremens. 
Roscnberger  and  Amdt  noted  the  occurrence  of  glycosuria  in 
the  initial  stages  of  the  disease,"  but  Renter  found  that  if  the 
patients  were  put  on  a  restricted  diet  the  sugar  disappeared, 
and  from  this  inferred  that  the  ingestion  of  alcohol  with  an 
excess  of  carbohydrates  predisposed  individuals  to  glycosuria. 
The  development  of  a  Irwe  diabetes  from  these  transitorj*  gly- 
cosurias lias  never  been  r<;ported.  As  lias  been  said  before,  the 
susceptibility  of  alcoholics  to  infection  is  well  known.  Re- 
cently considerable  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  relation 
of  many  cases  of  alcoholism  and  tuberculosis."'*  The  effects  of 
the  drug  in  disturbing  the  functions  of  the  circulation,  respi- 
ration, and  digestion  so  lower  the  resistance  of  tlie  organism 
as  to  make  the  individual  particularly  liable  to  tuberculous  in- 
fection. This  theory  receives  still  further  confirmation  in  the 
tendency  shown  by  the  children  of  alcoholic  parents  to  fall  a 
pny  to  the  latter  disease. 

Etiology  and  Treatment. — As  the  successful  treatment 
of  alcoholism  in  all  forms  necessitates  a  knowledge  of  the 
causes  that  have  given  rise  to  the  disorder,  these  two  topics 
may  be  conjointly  discussed.  The  most  important  factor  of 
all  is  the  attempt  to  prevent  the  spread  of  alcoholism.  Al- 
though this  is  supposed  to  be  a  sociological  question,  its  ulti- 
mate solution  rests  largely  with  the  medical  profession.  As 
White  "  has  well  said.  "  The  causes  of  drinking  arc  infinitely 
varied  and  intimately  bound  up  in  the  heart  of  man, — at  once 
an  expression  of  his  strength  and  his  weakness,  his  successes 
and  his  failures."     In  a  country  in  which  every  attempt  is 


"Renter,  K.:  Ucber  Alkohotglykosiiric. 
^u^ger  Staaiskrankenhause.    1901. 

"  Stein -Orvoji,  Helilap.,  190:5,  No.  45. 

"  While :    .Mcciholic  and  Drug  Inioxication. 
Medic&l  Sciences,  vcl,  v,  p.  8t. 
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being-  made  to  educate  the  masses,  it  should  not  I>e  forgotten 
that  the  elevation  of  an  individual  out  of  the  sphere  into  which 
he  was  born  may  impose  a  tax  upon  the  functions  of  his  ner- 
vous system  which  may  eventually  expose  him  to  serious  temp- 
tations. The  frequency  with  whicli  neuroses  and  psychoses 
appear  in  families  in  which  tliere  has  been  a  sudden  and  rapid 
change  in  environment — for  example,  a  removal  from  country 
to  city  life — is  a  factor  of  great  importance  and  should  re- 
ceive most  careful  consideration.  The  addiction  to  alcohol 
is  a  s>'mptom  of  a  functionally  unstable  nervous  system,  and 
the  contrary  view  entertained  by  the  laity  is  not  justified  by 
clinical  observation  or  experience.  Under  the  stress  of  the 
conditions  created  by  modern  civilization,  many  individuals 
in  the  social  organism,  in  attempting,  as  they  suppose,  to  better 
their  condition,  are  thrown  out  of  sympathy  with  their  sur- 
roundings and  thus  become  subjected  to  excessive  nervous 
strain,  Alcoholism,  the  various  drug  habits,  and  the  tendency 
shown  by  the  public  to  indulge  in  quack  medicines  may  simply 
be  regarded  as  diflferenl  phases  of  this  general  mental  and  phy- 
sical instability.  A  great  deal  can  unquestionably  be  done  by 
physicians  in  educating  the  public  to  mitigate  these  evils. 
Careful  instruction  should  be  given  in  the  public  schools  re- 
garding the  effects  of  alcohol;  but.  unfortunately,  nuich  tliat 
is  now  given  in  Insed  upon  imperfect  tibservalion,  and  the  facts 
ar%  90  distorted  by  fanatical  enthusiasm  that,  to  say  the  least, 
little  good  has  thus  far  liecn  done.  Greater  care  should  be 
taken  in  regard  to  the  expression  of  generalizations  in  relation 
to  the  causes  of  alcoholism  and  the  best  methods  of  preventing 
its  spread.  There  is  no  question  of  public  interest  that  is  in 
greater  ncc<I  of  being  studied  by  sober-minded  individuals. 
The  causes  arc  in  many  instances  so  complex  and  so  far-reach- 
ing in  their  consequences  that  a  very  careful  analysis  of  the 
facts  is  desirable  before  this  question  can  be  successfully  dealt 
with." 


■Helenius.  Ma«i:   Di«  AlkolwH*age.    Eine  saiiologiscli-stalisdw  Un- 
ttrauchung.    Jena.    Guatav  Fischer. 
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Therapeutic  nieasurca  in  all  fomis  of  acute  alcoholism  can 
be  directed  merely  to  combating  ihe  individual  symptoms.  In 
the  acute  delirious  states  the  drug  shtmid  \k  withdrawn  with 
the  greatest  care.  To  witlihold  it  completely  at  once  in  some 
instances  causes  an  intensification  of  the  symptoms  and  gives 
rise  to  serious  interference  with  Uie  action  of  the  heart.  With 
care,  however.  cafTeiii.  camphor,  and  other  forms  of  cardiac 
stimulants  may  be  substituted  as  occasion  requires.  The  pa- 
tient during  the  acute  stages  should  lie  kept  in  bed,  preferably 
[isolated  so  that  he  may  be  removed  from  :i!l  forms  of  external 
stimulation.  The  motor  restlessness,  when  present,  is  best 
treated  by  the  prolonged  bath  given  under  careful  supervision; 
or,  if  this  proceiUire  is  not  well  tolerated,  the  warm  pack  may 
be  tried.  If  the  restlessness  is  not  quieted  by  means  of  the 
bath,  various  sedatives  may  be  used  witli  care, — niorphin,  the 
bromides,  chloral,  and  hyoscin.  The  complications  must  be 
treated  symptomatically  as  they  arise.  In  cases  in  which  there 
is  a  complicating  nq)hritis,  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  the 
patient  hnt-air  ]>aths.  The  diet  should  consist  of  fluids,  pref- 
erably milk,  given  in  small  (piantities  frequently  repeated. 
At  times  the  gastric  disturbances  are  so  marked  that  patients 
will  not  retain  any  nourishment,  and  feeding  by  enemata  must 
be  resorted  to.  As  the  patient  improves,  feeding  sliould  be 
forced  as  much  as  possible.  As  a  nile,  food  is  better  tolerated 
when  given  in  small  quantities  and  repeated  at  intervals  of 
two  or  three  hours.  Strychnin,  administered  either  by  the 
mouth  or  subcutancously,  has  been  highly  recommended.  In 
some  cases  the  drug  certainly  seems  to  prove  of  considerable 
benefit,  but  it  should  not  be  looked  upon  in  any  sense  as  a 
specific. 

In  the  more  ciironic  forms  it  is  of  prime  importance  that 
the  patient  be  made  to  realize  the  importance  of  total  absti- 
nence, not  only  from  alcohol  but  from  all  forms  of  stimulants. 
Each  case  must  be  studied  upon  its  own  merits,  and  the  exciting 
causes  that  have  given  rise  to  the  tendency  to  excesses  in  alco- 
hol must  be  combated.  This  frequently  necessitates  a  change 
in  tlie  individual's  mode  of  life  and  in  his  environment.    Emo- 
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tional  disturbances  of  any  form  shoulil  as  far  as  possible  be 
avoided.  The  impulses  to  take  alcohol  are  as  much  the  out- 
come of  excessive  pleasurable  feelings  as  they  are  of  dis- 
comfort or  actual  pain.  The  majority  of  patients,  when  they 
have  recovered  from  the  acute  stages,  are  better  off  in  a  mild 
climate  not  subject  to  great  variations  of  temperature  than 
in  one  in  which  the  changes  are  excessive  and  sudden.  Much 
has  been  written  about  the  use  of  hypnotic  suggestion  in  the 
treatment  of  these  cases,  and  it  can  not  he  denied  that  in  some 
hysterical  patients  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained,  and 
to  its  influence  must  largely  be  attributed  many  of  the  adver- 
tised cures, — only  a  small  minority  of  which,  howc\'er,  are 
genuine.  The  alcoholic  is  a  neurotic  individual  and  is  par- 
ticularly open  to  su^estion.  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  use  of  mental  suggestion  not  infrequently  makes  the 
case  worse  rather  than  better.  The  individual  should  be  shown 
how  to  successfully  cultivate  and  train  his  volitional  powers 
and  should  not  be  taught  to  rely  upon  quack  cures.  What  are 
particularly  needed  in  thi.t  country  are  small  sanitaria,  under 
the  direction  of  thoroughly  competent  and  well-trained  medi- 
cal men,  situated  in  the  coumr\'  Avithin  easy  reach  of  cities, 
where  patients  of  this  class  may  Iw  sent  for  treatment.  Tlw 
patient  should  be  under  constant  supervision,  should  have 
enough  but  not  too  severe  exercise;  all  forms  of  amusement 
as  well  as  of  mental  occupatinn  should  be  definitely  prescribed, 
and  as  far  as  possible  these  individuals  should  be  taught  how 
to  live.  Such  patients  should  be  kept  under  observ-ation  for 
a  considerable  period  of  time  after  the  symptoms  of  alienation 
have  subsided.  .\t  least  a  year  under  medical  supervision  is 
necessary  before  the  individual  has  regained  sufficient  nerve 
force  to  enable  him  to  resist  a  return  to  his  former  habits. 

Pathological  .^NATOMv. — For  a  full  description  of  ti»e 
changes  that  occur  in  the  internal  viscera  in  chronic  alcohol- 
ism the  reader  is  referred  lo  the  text-books  on  clinical  medi- 
cine and  general  pathology. 

Of  the  lesions  in  the  central  nervous  system  due  to  the 
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action  of  alcohol  none  is  specific.*^  In  the  observations  made 
upon  animals  which  have  been  given  rqjcatcd  doses  of  thcdnig 
extending  over  long  periods  of  time,  in  addition  to  inflamma- 
tory changes  in  the  pta,  fatty  degenerations  in  the  connective- 
tissue  substance  and  the  bloodvessels,  and  vacuolization,  with 
atrophy  of  the  cortex,  have  been  frequently  noted.  The  opin- 
ion is  steadily  gaining  ground  that  the  effect  of  alcohol  alone 
docs  rot  produce  a  psychosis,  but  rather  gives  rise  to  certain 
tendencies  which  arc  of  etiological  importance.  ]t  is  as  yet 
unknown  why  the  drug  should  affect  different  portions  of  the 
central  nervous  system  in  different  individuals.  As  has  fre- 
quently been  pointed  out,  tlie  locus  minoris  resistentiae  is 
sometimes  in  the  vascular  system  and  again  in  tlie  meninges, 
the  latter  being  found  affected  in  nearly  every  case.  Gener- 
ally there  are  a  marked  opacity  and  thickening  of  the  pia  over 
the  convexity  and  not  infrequently  an  cpendymitis.  Pachy- 
meningitis hxmorfhagica  is  tnet  with  and  adhesions  between 
the  dura  and  the  skull  of  inflammatory  origin  are  common. 
The  vessels,  as  a  rule,  are  affected,  although  Cramer  reports 
two  cases  of  chronic  alcoholism,  in  both  of  which  during  life 
there  had  been  evidences  of  considenible  dementia  but  in  which 
there  were  no  sclerotic  changes  noticeable  in  the  larger  arteries. 
These  findings  do  not  substantiate  the  views  of  those  who 
maintain  that  the  changes  in  chronic  alcoholism  arc  always 
associated  with  marked  vascular  lesions.  In  one  case  reported 
there  was  a  dilatation  of  the  medium-sized  and  large  arteries 
and  veins  with  hyaline  degeneralioii  of  the  walU.  In  some 
instances  the  lumina  of  vessels  were  narrowed  and  obliterated. 
Red  and  white  blood-cells  were  found  between  the  different 
layers  of  the  walls  of  these  vessels.  Tlie  lymph-spaces  were 
dilated,  the  glia  was  increased,  and  many  monster  spider- 
cells  were  found,  particularly  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ves- 

"Cole:  Changes  in  the  Central  Nervous  Sjrsicm  in  (he  Ncuritic  Dis- 
orders of  Chronic  Alcoholism.  Brain.  Autumn,  igoz  Systematic  Exam- 
iiuilton  of  the  Central  und  Peripheral  Nervoui  System  and  Muscles  in  a 
C&K  of  Acute  .Alcoholic  ParalyHS  with  Mental  Symptoms.  Archives  oi 
Neurology,  ii.  p.  S35. 
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scls.  In  the  cases  which  ruti  an  acute  course  and  where  rhe 
mental  disturbances  are  very  severe,  the  changes  in  the  glia, 
as  a  njle,  are  well  marked.  In  some  instances  there  is  atrophy 
of  the  convolutions  with  a  disappearance  of  the  mediiilated 
fibres. 

In  cases  of  delirium  tremens  Bonhoeffer  "*  and  Troem- 
ner"  failed  to  find  any  specific  changes.  The  former  noted 
a  dissolution  of  the  chromatic  substance,  particularly  in  tlie 
targe  giant  cells  of  the  central  convohitton.  This  was  asso- 
ciated with  granular  degeneration  and  change  in  the  contour 
of  the  cell,  which  argued  the  existence  of  a  pathological 
process  of  great  severity.  In  some  instances  the  nucleus  was 
eccentric;  in  others  it  was  in  its  norma!  position,  although 
frequently  shrunken  in  appearance.  The  Pttrkinje  cells  were 
normal.  Troemner  affirmed  that  the  pathological  process  due 
to  alcohol  is  more  or  less  diffuse.  In  the  sections  examined 
the  lesions  in  the  occipital  region,  however,  were  less  exten- 
sive than  in  other  areas.  The  subpial  glia  felting  was  in- 
creased in  quantity.  The  vessels  were  thickened  and  there 
were  fatty  degeneration  of  the  intima  and  small-celled  infil- 
tration of  the  media.  The  inclination  to  hemorrhages  was 
marked,  particularly  in  the  central  and  frontal  convolutions. 
A  spot  of  predilection  was  the  gray  substance  about  the  third 
ventricle  and  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius. 

Ether. — ^Although  in  some  countries,  particularly  Ireland 
and  certain  parts  of  Prussia,  this  drug  is  liabitually  taken  in  the 
form  of  inhalations,  such  cases  are  not  common  in  America, 
although  tliey  arc  occasionally  met  with,  more  particularly 
among  the  higher  social  classes.  For  a  detailed  description  of 
the  acute  ether  intoxication  the  reader  is  referred  to  tlie  various 
text-books  which  deal  fully  with  the  subject.  As  would  be  ex- 
pected, the  continued  use  of  the  drug  has  a  marked  effect  not 


"  Piihologisch-anMomische  Uniersuchungeit  an  Alkoholdeliranlen. 
MonaiMdir.  (.  Psych,,  Bd.  x.  S,  j6s. 

"  Pathologiscli-ioatoniisclve  Qefunde  be!  Delirium  tremens  nebst 
BcRicikungcn  zut  Struktur  <1ct  CangUcnzclkn.  Arch.  f.  Psych.,  Bd.  xxxi, 
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only  upon  the  kidneys,  liver,  atid  heart,  but  also  upon  the  mental 
faculties,  giving  rise  to  hysterical  states  ur  haUucinatory  dis- 
turbances which  are  apt  to  be  combined  wilh  impttisive  acts. 

Chloroform. — Psydioses  occasionally  follow  the  admin- 
istration of  chloroform,  but  instances  in  which  mental  aberra- 
tion persists  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  after  the  with- 
drawal of  the  drug  are  rare.  That  such  are  not  unknown,  how- 
ever, is  evident  from  certain  references  that  appear  throughout 
the  medical  literature.^"  Thus  in  one  instimcc,  after  only  15 
cubic  centimetres  of  the  dnig  had  been  taken  by  inhalation, 
marked  mental  aberration  occurred  lasting  for  half  an  Irour 
after  the  cessation  of  the  anesthesia.  The  patient  was  greatly 
excited  and,  although  able  to  leave  the  room,  failed  to  recognize 
those  about  him,  mistook  the  physician  for  a  comrade,  and 
showed  marked  disorientation  for  time  and  place.  Tlie  delir- 
iuni  lasted  for  over  half  an  hour  and  then  gradually  cleared 
up.  Tn  some  cases  the  tendency  to  pseudo reminiscence  is  very 
ninrked  and  disorientation  for  lime  and  place  is  nearly  always 
present.  A  few  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  the  confu- 
sion lasted  for  from  two  to  five  days.  Although  delirious  states 
are  more  common,  cases  have  been  reported  in  which  the  pa- 
tients sank  into  a  deep  stupor,  in  one  instance  lasting  for  three 
days.  Somewhat  similar  conditions  have  been  reported  after 
the  administration  of  otlier  drugs,  such  as  ether,  ethyl  bromide, 
iodoform.-"'  These  mental  disturbances  are  supposed  to  be 
cau.scd  intlircrtly  hy  an  antninloxication  resulting  from  tlie 
administrniion  nf  the  drug,  but  in  alt  jmibability  the  predis- 
position of  the  individual  is  a  very  important  factor. 

Inasmuch  as  the  manner  in  which  chloroform  and  allied 
drugs  act  is  not  understood,  it  is  not  surprising  that  nothing 
definite  is  known  regarding  the  pathology  of  these  conditions. 
Heger  thought  that  in  profound  anxsthesia  there  was  a  con- 


"Sclieviertr.  Frani:  Beitrage  mr  Fragp  der  CliIoroiormp*ychose. 
Psych.  Kcuiol.  WchnscUr.,  1904,  Nr.  46  und  47. 

"  SchlcitiKcr:  Die  bei  tier  BetiandliiiiK  mit  Iodoform  auftrctcndfn 
PnychitcUen  St6rung«i.  Allg.  Zlsehr  f.  Psych.,  Bd.  liv,  H.  6.  N«ch. 
Deui.  med,  Wchnsclir..  iM.  I-i"-  Bcil..  Nr.  18.  S.  120. 
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traction  of  the  cell-body  and  a  monilifonn  condition  of  the  den- 
drites, a  change  demonstrable  in  animals  to  whom  ether,  chloro- 
form, chloral,  or  morphin  had  heen  given.  Binswangcr  has 
advanced  tlie  hypothesis  that  a  temporary  disturbance  in  the 
function  of  the  nerve-cell  is  caused  by  the  loss  of  nntritive 
material  due  to  the  molecular  charges  in  the  NissI  granules. 
As  a  result  of  these  simple  disturbances  of  nutrition,  which  may 
occur  in  states  of  exhaustion,  inhibitory  processes  are  supposed 
to  be  initiated  which  are  an  expression  of  an  irregularity'  in  the 
functions  of  the  cell,  and  tlic  synthetic  processes  in  the  cell  are 
thus  hindered.  Goetta,**  following  Meyer  and  Overton,  affirms 
that  all  narcotic  drugs  have  a  common  characteristic  of  going 
into  solution  in  oil  to  a  degree  proportional  to  tlieir  narcotic 
power;  bnl  as  the  nervous  system  is  particularly  rich  in  sub- 
stances which  are  closely  allied  to  the  fats,  instead  of  an  actual 
chemical  change  one  of  a  more  purely  physicd  character  takes 
place.  Tliey  think  that  the  liver  has  a  great  affinity  for  the 
chloroform  circulating  in  the  blood  and  that  this  organ,  rich  in 
such  fatty  substances  as  choleslerin  and  lecithin,  has  the  jKJwer 
of  combining  physically  with  chloroform,  ether,  and  other  nar- 
cotics of  the  aliphatic  series,  such  as  sulphonal,  chloral,  and 
paraldehyde. 

Pakaldehvde. — .\$  this  drug  was  largely  used  a  few 
years  ago  in  the  treatment  of  alcoholism  and  morphinism,  it 
should  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  original  habit  was 
often  exchanged  for  the  more  novel  vice.  The  effects  of  paral- 
dehyde in  comparatively  large  doses  are  vcrj'  similar  to  those 
of  alcohol,  but  the  immediate  manifestations  arc  much  more 
quickly  observed.  Cases  are  on  record  in  which  the  continued 
use  of  the  driig  resulted  in  marked  impainncnt  of  the  nutrition, 
great  loss  of  weight,  and  auditory  hallucinations,  this  more  or 
less  chronic  state  being  superseded  by  an  acute  exacerbation, 
the  symptoms  of  which  were  remarkably  similar  to  those  of 
delirium  tremens.    Visual  and  auditory  hallucinations,  as  well  as 


■  Cloclta,  M, ;    Uebct  den  Unlcrricht  in  dcr  Arzneimitielleb 
ned.  Wchnsch..  1902.  Nr.  1.  S.  25.  ff. 
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those  of  smell  and  tmich,  pre<Iominatf,  accompanied  by  marked 
tremor,  obstinate  insomnia,  some  difficulty  in  speech,  and  dimi- 
nation  in  the  power  of  orientation.^'  Nevertheless,  some  ob- 
servers believe  tliat  considering  the  great  frequency  with  which 
the  drug  is  administered  the  cases  which  present  the  foregoing 
symptoms  form  a  very  small  minority.-'"* 

Morphinism." — In  this  country  patients  become  addicted 
to  morphin  more  commonly  than  to  other  forms  of  opiates. 
although  opium-eating  and  opium-smoking,  unfortimately,  are 
not  very  rare  in  America.  The  development  of  this  habit  de- 
pends upon  a  great  variety  of  conditions  and  each  case  needs  to 
be  studied  by  itself.  Not  a  few  patients  gradually  become 
habituated  to  the  vice  from  the  fact  that  the  drug  is  too  often 
prescribed  for  long  periods  of  time  by  physicians  for  the  relief 
of  pain  in  chronic  neuralgia,  sciatica,  insomnia,  and  nervous- 
ness, or  in  women  for  dysmenorrhcea.  In  many  patients,  par- 
ticularly among  the  wealthier  classes,  subcutaneous  injections 
are  resorted  to.  As  a  rule,  those  who  beg^n  by  taking  opium 
later  on  become  addicted  to  the  alkaloid. 

The  mental  symptoms  of  morphinists  arc  varied  and  in  the 
main  have  certain  general  chamctcristics  which  aid  in  the 
recognition  of  the  disease.  In  the  earher  stages,  and  before  the 
patient  has  become  a  thorough  slave  to  the  habit,  he  is  apt  to 
show  marked  symptoms  of  hysteria.  At  times  states  of  appre- 
hensiveness  and  ansciety  develop;  the  patient  readily  becomes 
flustered,  often  develops  mild  suspicions,  is  decidedly  pessi- 
mistic and  hypersensitive,  affirms  that  old  friends  are  forsaking 
him,  that  all  his  actions  are  misinterpreted.  Soon  ethical  de- 
fects become  more  or  less  pronounced.  A  tendency  to  lie,  par- 
ticularly when  questioned  in  regard  to  his  failing,  is  developed, 
and  as  action  becomes  more  difficult  the  fabrications  increase  in 
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scope  and  variety.  The  sense  of  duty  becomes  more  and  nrorc 
bUinted  till  it  finally  disappears.  Tlic  patient  becomes  decidedly 
apathetic,  is  lacking  in  all  altruistic  qualities,  and  shows  himself 
rcg-ardlcss  of  all  duties  except  those  connected  with  his  own 
energies.  The  whole  character  deteriorates  and  the  defects  are 
in  many  respects  similar  to  those  lielonging  to  certain  stages  in 
alcoholism  although  they  altogether  differ  from  others.  These 
fcidividiials  will  resort  to  any  kind  of  subterfuge  in  order  to 
obtain  a  supply  of  the  drug,  and  if  they  have  any  in  their  pos- 
session. whenc\'er  they  expect  a  visit  from  attendants  or  physi- 
cians, they  find  various  hiding-places  for  it  or  conceal  it  about 
their  persons.  The  ingenuity  shown  by  some  patients  In  this 
respect  is  extraordinary.  As  would  naturally  be  inferi-ed,  all 
association  processes  are  seriously  interfered  with,  the  degree 
of  the  disturbance  depending  largely  uptm  individual  idiosyn- 
crasies and  the  amount  of  the  poison  taken.  Thus  every  grade 
is  encountered  from  slight  inhibition  or  incoherence  to  deep 
somnolence  or  stupor.  In  the  earlier  stages  and  in  certain  in- 
dividuals, even  when  large  doses  are  taken,  there  may  he  an 
abnormal  irritability  and  a  tendency  to  talk,  the  apiiarent 
flight  of  ideas  and  general  motor  restlessness  being  very  sug- 
gestive of  alcoholism.  Halludnations  and  delusions  may 
develop,  although  they  are  not  usually  present  unless  the  mor- 
phinism is  complicated  by  alcoholism  or  tlie  effects  of  some 
other  drug.  The  visual  as  well  as  the  auditory  hallucinations, 
as  a  rule,  are  of  a  definite  elementary  character — bright  or 
colored  flashes  of  lightning,  sparks,  sounds,  the  ringing  of 
bells,  etc.  Moreover,  these  patients  arc  not  uncommonly  suf- 
ferers from  psych  aesthcsias.  parjcsthcsias,  or  less  frequently 
hyperaesUicsias. 

The  physical  symptoms  of  these  cases  in  a  measure  depend 
upon  the  individual  reaction  to  a  variety  of  conditions.  When 
the  habit  has  existed  for  any  length  of  time  the  patients  show 
an  obstinate  aversion  to  food  and  an  uiler  disinclination  for 
^Kf  form  of  exercise;  as  a  result  tlicy  become  anxmic,  and 
JKidop  a  more  or  less  marked  cachexia.  Furunculosis  is  not 
particularly   in  those  who  use  the  drug  hypo- 
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tlennicaily.  The  breath  is  generally  foul,  the  teelh  show  signs 
of  neglect,  the  hair  becomes  dry  and  shows  a  tendency  to  fall 
out.  As  would  nauirally  be  expected,  there  are  marked  dis- 
turbances in  the  circulation.  The  extremities  are  apt  to  be 
cold;  the  superficial  circulation  is  poor;  the  heart  is  rapid 
and  becomes  more  or  less  irregular.  Disturbance*  of  vary- 
ing intcnsitj'  in  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  arc  constant,  and 
the  palJenis  usually  suffer  from  anorexia,  flaliilencc,  and  at- 
tacks of  diarrhoea  alternating  with  obstinate  constipation. 
Even  in  the  earlier  stages  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  are  contracted 
and  are  sometimes  reduced  almost  to  the  siie  of  pin-points. 
The  reactions  for  light  and  accommodation  are  usually  im- 
paired. 

Anomalies  in  the  muscular  power  are  generally  well 
marked  and  are  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  psychic  state;. 
The  disinclination  to  exercise  or  to  make  any  effort  is  reflected 
in  the  general  character  of  the  patient.  The  muscles  become 
flaccid,  the  gait  is  hesitating,  and  all  volitional  movements  are 
more  or  less  impaired.  Quite  commonly  a  pronounced  inten- 
tion tremor  and  in  some  cases  very  marked  incoordination 
of  all  muscular  movements  and  Romberg's  symptom  develop. 
In  Such  cases,  however,  it  always  becomes  necessary  to  exclude 
some  complication.  The  cli.sturhances  in  sensation  are  varied 
and  are  largely  of  central  origin.  The  sexual  functions  are 
usually  diminished,  although  in  rare  instances  a  condition  of 
excitability  h;i5  been  reported.  In  addition  to  the  symptoms 
already  described  a  few  observers  have  called  attention  to  the 
occurrence  of  epileptiform  attacks  as  well  as  those  suggestive 
of  pseudo-angina.  Variations  in  temperature,  with  occasional 
rises  even  to  39°  or  40"  C,  arc  not  uncommon  in  morphino- 
maniacs.  but  since  exiien'nients  on  animals  would  indicate  that 
injections  of  morphin  are  followed  by  a  lowering  of  the  tem- 
perature, wc  must  infer  tliat  in  some  cases  ai  least  such  rises  are 
due  to  a  localized  infection  following  a  careless  injection. 
Nevertheless,  in  other  cases  the  febrile  disturbances  must  prob- 
ably be  regarded  as  the  result  of  secondary  intoxications  due  to 
thcgastro-intestinal  disturbances.    These  individuals  usually  in 
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the  end  die  of  some  intercurrent  trouWe,  the  cachexia  being 
often  a  very  iniportarit  factor. 

Delirious  states,  particularly  a  fonn  closely  rcsembhng 
delirium  tremens,  may  develop.  Sometimes  late  in  the  disease 
coma  or  convulsions  super\ene.  During  the  period  of  absti- 
nence, particularly  if  the  individual  has  been  addicted  to  the 
use  of  the  drug  for  any  length  of  time,  the  untoward  symptoms 
are  temporarily  HaWe  to  be  greatly  exaggerated.  Tlie  patient 
beomes  excessively  irritable  and  gives  vent  to  outbursts  of  tem- 
per; the  gastro- intestinal  disturbances  increase  and  in  some 
cises  there  develop  visual  and  auditory  hallucinations  with 
marked  delirious  states,  accompanied  by  suicidal  and  homicidal 
impulsions. 

The  treatment  of  these  cases  is  very  difficult  and  fre<iuently 
is  a  severe  tax  upon  the  patience  and  ingenuity  of  tfie  physician 
and  the  nurse.  Wlien  the  insidious  effects  of  the  drug  ui>an 
the  menial  and  physical  state  of  the  p;ilient  are  remembered,  it 
becDmes  clear  that  a  cure  cannot  be  accomplished  except  after 
a  long  time.  When  large  quantities  of  the  drug  have  been 
taken  daily,  in  private  practice  the  gradual,  and  not  the  sudden,. 
withdrawal  is  indicated,  since  the  latter  is  apt  to  be  accompani« 
by  severe  and  at  limes  dangerous  effects.  If,  however,  it  is 
possible  to  place  the  patient  in  a  hospital  before  beginning  the 
treatment  the  moq)hin  may  be  stopped  at  oncc.*^  Isolation  is 
absolutely  necessary.  If  he  remains  at  home,  the  patient  must 
be  secluded,  if  possible,  from  all  members  of  his  family  and 
from  his  friends  and  placed  in  charge  of  thoroughly  competent 
nurses  who  must  be  fully  impressed  witli  the  importance  of  the 
fact  that  such  individuals  will  resort  to  everj-  possible  subter- 
fuge in  order  to  obtain  the  drug.  In  what  may  be  termed  the 
expectant  treatment,  while  the  drug  is  being  gradually  with- 
dra^vn,  the  various  symptoms  must  be  dealt  with  as  they  arise. 
A  milk  diet — small  quantities  being  given  ever>-  two  hours — 
is  at  first  preferable      If  the  milk  is  not  well  borne  by  the 
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Stomach,  broths,  albumai.  and  plain  soups  may  be  substituted. 
The  bowels  must  be  carefully  regulated  ami  any  attacks  of 
diairhcea.  which  may  occur,  must  be  checked  as  scxrn  as  pos- 
sible, inasmuch  as  they  soon  bring  about  a  weakening  of  the 
patient.  AH  forms  of  stimulants  except  in  emergencies,  such  as 
weakness  or  irrcgiilaritj'  of  the  heart  or  an  irninineiit  collapse. 
arc  contra  indicated.  In  the  very  severe  cases,  however,  cafTein, 
digitalis,  whiskey,  and  strychnin  are  sometimes  lieneficial.  Ttie 
restlessness  and  delirium  may  lie  combated  by  the  warm  pack 
or  the  continuous  liath  given  with  gre:it  cire.  Occnsicjn.'illy  the 
administration  of  sedatives  becomes  necessary,  but  these  should 
be  withdrawn  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  As  the  nutrition 
of  the  skin  is  generally  seriously  impaired,  care  should  be  taken 
that  bed-sores  do  not  develop. 

During  the  early  stages  of  the  treatment,  particularly  in 
the  severer  cases,  in  addition  to  isolation  and  rest  in  bed,  forced 
feeding  becomes  imperative.  Gradually,  as  the  patients  gain 
mentally  as  well  as  physically,  they  may  be  allowed  to  get  up, 
at  first  for  short  periods  of  time.  At  this  period  the  cold  pack, 
cold  sprays,  massage,  or  gymnastics  under  medical  supervision 
are  of  great  advantage.  As  soon  as  the  patient  is  able  to  go 
aboitt,  it  is  desirable  that  he  should  be  sent  to  some  small  sani- 
tarium in  the  country,  where  he  may  have  a  restful  life,  good 
food,  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  strict  medical  sujiervision.  In 
this  connection,  however,  a  careful  choice  is  necessary,  since 
not  every  institution  which  receives  these  patients  supplies  suffi- 
cient medical  care,  and  in  some  cases  the  environment  of  the 
patient  is  anything  but  satisfactory.  Under  no  condition  should 
the  physician  permit  a  return  to  the  ordinary  surroundings  and 
avocation  until  a  very  considerable  period  nf  time  has  elapsed 
after  tlie  giving  up  of  the  Iwbit.  If  it  is  necessary  that  the 
patient  should  return  to  a  life  where  there  is  mental  and  physi- 
cal strain,  to  speak  of  a  complete  recovery  until  at  least  a  year 
has  elapsed  is  utterly  ridiculous.  If.  however,  it  is  jxissible  to 
snrrtmnd  him  with  conditions  which  will  allow  him  to  lead  a 
healthy  life,  in  an  cnvirrmniait  which  does  not  imi«3sc  too  great 
a  ta.x  upon  his  physical  or  mental  reserve  force,  he  may  be  pcr- 
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mitted  to  do  so  at  an  earlier  time  provided  it  is  posabte  to  coa- 
tinue  the  medical  supervision  of  the  case. 

Recently  the  administration  of  hyoscin  has  been  highly 
recommended  in  the  treatment  of  morphinism,  but  even  small 
(loses  cause  alarming  symptoms  in  some  patients."  Campiior 
has  also  been  given  as  a  substitute  with  varying  results.'*  Liv- 
ingston '*  recommends  ergot  very  highly  in  the  treatment  of 
alcoholism  and  morphinism. 

CocAiNiSM. — Tlie  conditions  which  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  cocain  habit  are  as  complex  and  varied  as  those 
which  give  rise  to  morphinism.  When  cocain  was  first  intro- 
duced, it  was  sometimes  prescribed  as  a  remedy  for  the  mor- 
phin  habit,  and  the  result  in  a  large  number  of  cases  was  that 
the  patient  gave  up  the  former  to  acquire  the  latter  vice.  As 
a  rule,  the  cocainism  is  not  generally  accompanied  in  the 
early  stages  with  the  pronounced  symptoms  that  mark  the 
addiction  to  morphin.  We  do,  however,  meet  with  restless- 
ness, irritability,  a  certain  degree  of  insomnia,  loss  of  appetite, 
and,  if  the  habit  is  persisted  in  for  any  length  of  time,  the  indi- 
vidual may  become  subject  to  choreiform  movements,  anomal- 
ous emotional  states  characterized  by  outbreaks  of  temper  and, 
in  the  severer  cases,  transitory  delirious  states  with  auditory 
and  visual  hallucinations.  On  the  other  hand,  if  addiction  to 
the  drug  continues,  the  manifestations  increase  in  intensity  with 
more  rapidity  than  in  the  morphin  habit. 

The  physical  symptoms  accompanying  the  mental  disturb- 
ances usually  consist  in  marked  tremor,  sometimes  great  pallor, 
profuse  sweating,  cold  extremities,  and  most  commonly  a  rapid 
and  small  pulse.  The  pupils  are  usually  dilated.  At  times  these 
patients  are  subject  to  attacks  of  syncope  and  in  some  instances 
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e|)iIcptiform  convulsions  supervene.  Confirmed  habitues,  when 
under  the  immediate  influence  of  the  drug,  seem  to  be  imper- 
vious to  any  sense  of  fatigfiie  and  to  have  a  cravinjj  for  the  dis- 
charge of  nervous  energy,  which  is  exhibited  both  mentally  and 
physically.  Not  uncommonly  wc  meet  with  various  disturbances 
of  sensation,  generally  aniesthesias,  although  para;sthesias  and 
hyperjesthcsias  are  not  rare.  At  limes,  in  addition  tu  the  audi- 
tory and  visual  hallucinations,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  the  patients  are  subject  to  psychomotor  hallucinations 
and  curious  disturbances  in  the  organic  sensations,  so  that  th^ 
feel  as  if  they  were  floating  in  the  air,  balancing  on  the  edge 
of  a  precipice,  and  so  on. 

As  regards  treattnent,  what  has  already  been  said  in  regard 
to  morphinism  holds  good  with  appropriate  modifications  for 
the  cocain  habit. 

Bromism. — Not  infrequently  ihe  alienist  has  of^ortunities 
of  observing  the  symptoms  produced  as  the  result  of  the  ex- 
cessive administration  of  some  form  of  the  bromides.  In  fact, 
the  somewhat  reckless  manner  in  which  these  drugs  are  given  in 
all  forms  of  nervous  excitement  or  depression  makes  this  group 
of  cases  comparatively  large.  As  a  rule,  the  mental  disturb- 
ances arc  characterized  by  a  delay  in  the  elaboration  of  incident 
stimuli  and  an  impairment  of  all  of  the  more  complicated  voli- 
tional acts.  When  the  symptoms  are  pronounced,  the  patient 
often  speaks  in  a  low,  monotonous  tone,  only  replying  to  ques- 
tions after  a  considerable  delay.  When  asked  to  exert  himself 
in  any  way,  he  shows  a  marked  inhibition  in  connection  with 
the  execution  of  the  niusailar  movements.  At  times  these  more 
elementary  symptoms  are  complicated  by  marked  defects  in 
memory  amounting  at  times  to  more  or  less  complete  disorien- 
tation, confusion,  sleepiness,  or  stupor,  while  associated  with 
these  are  certain  physical  symptoms,  such  as  vertigo,  ataxia, 
epileptiform  attacks,  and  various  signs  of  disturbances  in  the 
gastro-intestinal  tract. 

Tobacco  Intoxication. — At  the  present  time  we  under- 
stand very  little  about  the  nature  of  tobacco  poisoning,  and  it  is 
probable  that  many  of  the  deleterious  effects  attributed  to  nice- 
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tin  are  due  to  one  or  more  of  tlie  varitnis  derivatives  of  the 
plant.  Although  it  is  frequently  stated  in  text-books  that  the 
excessive  use  of  tobacco  may  g-ivc  rise  to  marked  mental  dis- 
turbances, such  as  delirious  states  and  subacute  or  chronic  hal- 
luciiiatorj-  paranolic  conditions,  it  is  <loubtfui  whetJier  tlie  drug 
is  ever  the  sole  cause  of  a  definite  protractcil  mental  aberration. 
The  conditions  which  result  fn>ni  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco 
in  any  farm  are  well  known.  They  vary  in  different  individuals 
from  mild  gastro-intestinal  disturbances  to  more  severe  symp- 
toms, with  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  vomitinp,  associated  with 
disturbances  in  the  circulation,  sucli  as  a  weak  and  rapid,  irreg- 
ular, or  intermittent  heart.  Individual  idiosyncrasies  for  to- 
bacco arc  not  unconunon.  In  some  cases  the  smoking  of  ? 
single  cigar  renders  certain  people  markedly  depressed  mentally 
for  several  hours. 

Ehgottsm. — The  chronic  intoxication  the  result  of  the 
ingestion  of  ergot,  although  observed  in  Europe,  particularly 
in  South  Germany  and  Italy,  is  practically  unknown  in  the 
United  States.  The  sjTnptoms  induced  by  continued  doses  of 
this  poison  may  resemble  those  encountered  in  taboparesis. 

Lead  Poisoning;  S.\turnism. — As  long  ago  as  1771, 
Dehane"  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  mental  disturbances 
sometimes  appear  in  individuals  who  have  been  poisoned  by 
lead.  The  first  deiinite  attempt,  however,  to  establish  a  causal 
relationship  between  the  disturbances  in  nervous  fimctions  and 
lead  intoxication  was  made  by  Tanquerel  des  Planches," 
Since  that  time  investigators  have  discovered  many  interesting 
facts  which  have  an  important  bearing  on  this  question.  The 
peripheral  forms  of  paralysis  will  not  be  discussed  here.  The 
alienist  is  more  particularly  interested  in  the  mental  disturb- 
ances, which  are  generally  spoken  of  under  the  head  of  lead 
encephalopathy  and  in  the  main  present  certain  characteristics 
in  common.    Sometimes  the  mental  symptoms  are  ushered  in  by 
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epilqjtiform  attacks  (JmUl.^*  01i%'er'").  In  some  instances 
the  epilqjti form  attacks  arc  foMowctl  by  apoplectiform  seizures, 
which  may  have  a  rapidly  fatal  ending.  Another  group  of  cases 
belonging  lo  the  delirious  form  are  cbaracterizei!  by  a  more  or 
less  acute  onset.  The  prodromal  symptoms  are  apt  to  be  those 
usually  aasQciated  with  lead  poisoning — constipation,  lead  colic, 
etc.  Later  the  patient  begins  to  complain  of  severe  headache, 
loss  of  .sleep,  disturbances  of  vision,  and  still  later  of  more  or 
less  active  hallucinations.  In  the  cases  characterized  by  a 
slower  course  paraesihesias  precede  the  more  aaite  period  of  de- 
lirium. During  these  attacks  jjcriods  of  profound  coma  may  or 
may  not  ocair.  .Another  form  of  lead  paralysis  is  represented 
in  the  types  either  associated  or  identical  with  cases  of  dementia 
paralytica. 

The  manner  in  which  the  poison  acts  has  not  as  yet  been 
satisfactorily  explained,  although  a  variety  of  hypotheses  have 
been  advanced.  By  some  investigators  it  is  supposed  that  the 
lead  produces  a  true  cerebral  an»mia  giving  rise  to  headaches, 
vertigo,  sensorial  troubles,  delirium,  etc.  Jaccoud  believed  that 
this  poison  showed  a  particular  affinity  for  the  brain.  The 
general  consensus  of  opinion  favors  the  view  that  the  lead  may 
simply  be  regarded  as  an  inciting  factor,  generally  in  those  who 
have  already  shown  some  predisposition  to  alienation. 
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CHAPTER   XII 

PSYCHOSES  ASSOCIATED  WITH  IMPERFECT  FUNCTIONING  OF 
THE  THYROID  GLAND* 

The  mental  disturbances  associated  with  disordered  func- 
tions of  the  thyroid  may  be  divided  into  two  groups:  (i) 
Those  due  to  diminished  function, — ^myxoedema  and  cretinism. 
(2)  Those  due  to  hyperfunction, — exophthalmic  goitre. 

Myx (EDEMA. — Gull  in  1873  first  called  attention  to  cer- 
tain physical  and  mental  symptoms  occurring  in  women  in 
association  with  disturbances  of  function  in  the  thyroid  gland. 
These  observations  were  extended  to  male  patients  by  Ord, 
who  proposed  the  term  myxcedema  to  designate  this  condition. 
Several  years  later  Charcot  and  Ballet  added  greatly  to  the 
clinical  knowledge  of  this  disorder;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
operative  experience  of  Reverdin  in  1882,'  of  Kocher  in  1883, 
and  the  important  experimental  work  upon  animals  of  SchiflF, 
Horsley,  and  others  appeared,  that  its  true  nature  was  made 
clear.  From  the  facts  gathered  from  these  various  sources  it 
became  evident  that  any  marked  deficiency  in  the  functions 
of  the  thyroid  may  give  rise  to  symptoms  of  myxcedema.  All 
these  studies  were  verified  and  extended  by  further  experience 
with  cases  of  operative  myxcedema  or  the  cachexia  strumi- 
priva. 

The  physical  symptoms  of  myxcedema  need  not  be  dwelt 
upon  here  at  length,  as  they  are  fully  described  in  the  various 

'  Church  and  Peterson :  Myxcedema.  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases. 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  London,  1903.  Roubinovitch,  J.:  Troubles 
.mentaux  par  insuffisance  thyroidienne.  Trait^  de  la  pathol.  mentalc. 
Paris,  1903.  Osier,  W. :  Practice  of  Medicine.  Fifth  Edition.  New  York, 
1903.  Also  Sporadic  Cretinism  in  America.  Trans,  of  the  Congress  of 
American  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  vol.  iv. 

'In  1867  Sick  had  called  attention  to  a  form  of  psychic  degeneracy 
occurring  in  a  ten-year-otd  boy  following  operation  on  the  thyroid. 
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text-books  on  clinical  medicine.  Peculiar  changes  in  the  skin 
early  attract  attention.  A  mucoid  infiltration  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  integument  of  the  face,  extremities,  abdomen, 
nose,  ears,  and  eyelids,  as  well  as  in  certain  other  localities. 
There  are  well-marked  changes  in  the  hair,  teeth,  and  nails, 
as  well  as  in  the  buccal,  lingual,  and  pliaryngcal  mucous  mem- 
branes. Glandular  activity  is  interfered  with.  The  thyroid 
is  diminished  in  size  in  most  of  the  cases,  although  it  is  occa- 
sionally larger  than  normal.  Sensory  disturbances  also  occur, 
and  areas  where  the  infiltration  is  marked  are  apt  to  be  anats- 
thetic  or  hyperaestlietic.  The  pulse  is  irregular  and  weak. 
The  patient  soon  presents  the  peculiar  cachectic  appearance 
more  or  less  characteristic  of  the  disease. 

Myxcedematous  Alicnatian. — Mental  anomalies  arc  to  be 
found  in  nearly  all  cases  of  myxoedema  and  are  chiefly  charac- 
terized by  marked  impairment  in  connected  thinking.  Among 
the  milder  forms  of  mental  defect  usually  noticeable  are  diffi- 
culty in  tliinking,  apathy,  memory  defects,  and  a  tendency  to 
excessive  drowsiness.  As  a  rule,  tlie  patients  become  indiffer- 
ent to  their  snrroundings.  do  not  respond  to  the  action  of  nor- 
mal stimuli,  and  as  the  disease  advances  show  great  impair- 
ment of  the  power  of  recollection  as  well  as  in  the  elaboration 
and  working  up  of  new  stimuli.  Wolseley "  maimains  that 
in  cases  of  myxedema  the  spontaneous  attention  or  instinctive 
sdection  of  some  stimuli  in  preference  to  others  is  impaired. 
Contrary  to  the  general  opinion  entertained  by  physicians, 
this  observer  thinks  that  the  rctcntivcncss  of  memory  is  well 
preserved  while  its  impressionability  is  diminished.  The  chief 
characteristic  of  the  mental  state  is  the  retardation  of  thought 
without  any  impairment  in  judgment.  If  the  attention  of  the 
patient  is  once  aroused  and  sustained,  there  is  no  evident  dis- 
sociation of  the  mental  processes,  while  the  diminution  in  the 
volitional  impulses  is  the  cause  of  ^e  lack  of  initiative  as  well 


'  Wolseley,  Lewis :   The  Menul  State  in  Myxoedema.    La.ncet,  April 
33.  "904 
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as  of  the  striking  immobility  of  face  ami  body  so  characteristic 
of  the  disease.  In  a  comparatively  large  number  of  cases  hal- 
lucinations and  insane  ideas  of  varj'ing  degrees  of  intensity 
may  be  present.  Pilcz  •  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  mental  manifestations  :it  times  are  dependent  upon  the 
myxnedema  and  are  then  sjinptoms  of  the  disease;  in  other 
instances  they  are  mereSy  the  expression  of  a  complicating 
psychosis.  That  different  types  of  alienation  may  compli- 
cate myxcedema  has  also  been  shown  by  numerous  authorities, 
particularly  Berkley,  anc!  for  this  reason  the  great  variety  of 
the  mental  symptoms  which  have  been  observed  during  the 
course  of  myxcedema  and  which  have  been  said  to  be  specific 
of  the  disease  is  open  to  doubt.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that 
certain  types  of  insanity  occurring  during  the  course  of  myx- 
cedema recover  completely  after  the  administration  of  the  thy- 
roid extract  renders  it  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that 
a  specific  myxocdematous  insanity  exists,  and  therefore  not 
all  cases  are  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  combination  of 
myxcedema  and  an  independent  psychosis.  Instances  of 
pronounced  myxocdematous  insanity  are  not  very  rare  and 
have  been  reported  by  a  large  number  of  clinicians.  Accord- 
ing to  Clouston,  the  primary  changes  arc  delay  in  the  asso- 
ciational  processes,  vag^e  suspiciousness,  and  varying  degrees 
of  mental  depressinn.  In  some  cases  a  period  of  euphoria 
or  maniacal  exaltation  intervenes,  while  some  writers  have 
reported  symptoms  of  negativism,  verbigeration,  and  various 

forms  of  dementia.  These  last  must  be  accepted  with  great 
caution,  as  the  further  histories  of  the  cases  arc  not  given 

and  their  occurrence  would  suggest  a  possible  dementia  praccox 

compIieatiTig  niy.\(rdeina. 

.\  convenient  clinical  classification   into  two  categories 

may  be  made.     In  the  first,  progressive  somnolence,  torpor. 

intellectual  defects,  and   not   infrequently   various  forms  of 


'  Pilcz,  Alexander:  Ziir  Fragr  ile^  niyxti<Iemato5ea  Irrescins  lied  dcr 
Sehildilrtifciillicrapic  liei  Psj-chtwcn  iiberliaupL  J«hrb.  f.  Psych,  u.  Neurol., 
•got.  Bd.  xxr  S.  77 
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convulsions  and  coma,  ending  in  death,  form  the  clinical  pic- 
ture. To  tlie  second  belong  hallucinations  of  tlie  senses,  par- 
ticularly anomalies  of  the  various  organic  sensations,  as  well 
as  disturbances  of  taste,  smell,  and  hearing.  The  att.'icItB  of 
mental  depression  may  alternate  with  those  of  maniacal  ex- 
citement, and.  in  addition  to  these,  stales  of  anxiety  associated 
with  visual  hallucinations  of  a  very  vivid  and  terrifying  char- 
acter have  been  noted.  One  instance  has  been  reported  in 
which  there  were  symptoms  of  marked  mental  depression  with 
hypochondriasis  and  ideas  of  persecution.  The  majority  of 
cases  in  which  periods  of  exaltation  and  depression  (xciir  not 
improbably  are  compticatetl  by  a  manic-depressive  insanity. 
In  many  of  these  cases  found  in  the  literature  the  records 
are  too  incomplete  to  justify  a  positive  declaration  as  to 
whether  the  psychosis  was  an  expression  of  the  primary  dis- 
ease or  merely  represented  a  combination  of  two  totally  dif- 
ferent processes.  Unfortunately,  not  a  few  patients  have  been 
under  observation  only  in  the  wards  of  a  general  hospital, 
whence,  upon  the  subsidence  of  all  symptoms,  they  have  Ijeen 
discharged  and  reported  as  cured ;  but,  on  account  of  the  lack 
of  further  information,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  no  recur- 
rence of  the  mental  trouble  occurred  later  en. 

In  the  treatment  of  my.xcedema  the  thyroid  extract  Is, 
as  is  well  kiioun,  a  specific.  Various  preparations  may  be  ad- 
ministered. Concerning  the  relative  merits  of  these  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  text-books  cm  general  medicine.  In  regard 
to  the  treatment  of  the  special  mental  symptoms  to  which  ref- 
erence has  been  made,  the  indications  are  the  same  as  those 
laid  down  for  similar  conditions.     (See  Chapter  V.) 

Cretinism. — By  some  the  word  cretinism  is  said  to  have 
been  derived  from  Chretien,  Cliristian,  and  referred  to  the 
supposed  inability  of  these  imixcilcs  to  commit  sin.  A  more 
probable  derivation  is  from  crctira  (crcalurn),  a  term  ased 
to  designate  an  individual  whose  physical  impairment  was  such 
as  to  make  him  an  object  of  pity.''    Cretinism  is  more  or  less 

•  AcJtcrinanii :    Ucbcr  die    Kxctincn,   cine  bcsondcrc   Mcnschcnart   in 
den  Alpen.    Gotha,  1790. 
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endemic  in  parts  of  Switzerland,  Italy,  France,  Sweden,  Great 
Britain,  and  in  a  few  places  in  North  America  (Minnesota, 
Ontario).    Sjioradic  cases  arc  met  with  in  all  countries.* 

This  congenital  condition  is  characterized  by  mental  and 
physical  anomalies  which  in  their  totality  alone  are  distinctive. 
Prominent  among  the  former  is  the  general  impairment  in 
all  the  mental  faculties,  and  among  the  latter  are  the  changes 
in  tlie  skeleton  and  the  skin  and  deficiencies  in  the  sexual  appa- 
ratus. All  these  changes  arc  more  or  less  directly  related  to 
the  disturbances  in  the  function  of  the  thyroid  gland.  The 
operative  causes  are  largely  endemic. 

Physical  Symptortis. — Among  those  wliich  have  received 
the  most  notice  from  clinicians  are  the  defects  in  the  thyroid 
gland.  In  many  cases,  however,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  tell 
from  palpation  whether  there  in  an  actual  change  in  the  struct- 
ure of  this  organ.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  f.ict  that  it 
develops  Ijchind  the  sternum  and  therefore  can  be  examined 
only  with  great  difficulty.  The  general  consensus  of  opinion  is 
that  only  a  certain  proportion  of  these  defectives  show  any 
abnormalities  of  the  thyroid.  Thus,  out  of  3600  cretins  ex- 
amined in  Lonibardy  only  1125  showed  an  enlargement 

/Vmong  tlie  most  striking  features  are  the  remarkable  de- 
fects in  the  development  of  the  Iwny  skeleton.  As  a  rule,  these 
are  not  noticed  at  birth,  but  become  app.nrent  only  after  the 
lapse  of  se\'eral  months.  The  disproportionateness  in  de^-elop- 
ment  of  the  skeleton  is  not  nearly  as  marked  as  in  the  cases  of 
idiots,  although  sometimes  the  abnormality  of  the  skuU  is  at 
once  noticeable.  Cretins  are  met  with  in  whom  tlie  skull  seems 
to  be  proportionately  smaller.  The  delay  in  the  ossification 
and  the  persistence  of  Ihc  cartilaginous  epiphyses  in  the  bones 
arc  frequently  so  marked  that  the  limb  of  an  adult  may  re- 
semble that  of  an  infant  of  one  or  two  years.  The  physiog' 
nomy  of  these  patients  is  very  striking,  and  here  again  the 
changes  in  the  bones  are  very  apparent.     The  nose  is  usually 
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•Weygandr.  W.: 
Hallc  t/  S..  1904. 
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flat  and  broad,  the  orbital  cavities  are  far  apart,  and  the  jaws 
protrude.  The  skin  is  less  affected  than  in  cases  of  myxcedema, 
ajid  this  fact  has  led  certain  observers  to  believe  that  the  ab- 
sence of  myxcedematous  chang-es  was  specific  of  the  typical 
cretins.  More  careful  investigation,  however,  has  failed  to 
substantiate  this  view.  The  hair  is  somewhat  sparse  and  falls 
out  easily.  The  nails  are  defective  and,  as  in  myxcedema,  there 
is  considerable  interference  with  the  function  of  the  sweat- 
glands.  The  surface  temperature  is  apt  to  be  below  that  of 
the  norma!  indiipidual.  The  skin  has  a  wrinkled  appearance, 
so  that  even  when  quite  young  cretins  may  look  like  old  peo- 
ple. Various  anomalies  are  found  in  connection  with  the  mus- 
cles and  their  mechanical  irritability  is  said  to  be  increased. 
As  would  be  expected,  the  internal  organs  are  nearly  always 
affected,  particularly  the  heart  and  lungs.  Anomalies  occur- 
ring in  the  sexual  organs  are  common.  In  some  cases  even 
after  the  thirtieth  year  no  development  of  the  genitals  has 
taken  place.  In  women  the  breasts  are  apt  to  be  poorly  devel- 
oped and  pigmeiitation  as  well  as  glandular  tissue  is  almost 
completely  absent. 

Mental  Symptottts. — The  primary  perceptions  are  often 
impaired.  This  impairment  may  or  may  not  be  due  to  local 
causes.  Thus,  defects  of  hearing  are  not  infrequently  due  to 
the  existence  of  a  catarrh  or  enlarged  tonsils,  and  those  con- 
nected with  taste  and  smell  to  pathological  conditions  of  the 
mucous  membranes.  The  disturbances  in  the  associative  mem- 
oiy,  as  welt  ,is  in  the  more  complicated  mental  processes,  vary 
greatly  according  to  the  individual  case.  As  yet  a  satisfactory 
grouping  of  the  cases  is  impossible,  and  the  best  is  probably 
an  empirical  division  into  the  apathetic  or  anergctic  and  the 
excitable  or  crcthic  form.  All  degrees  from  tlie  se>'erest  to 
the  mildest  type  are  encountered.  In  the  worst  cases  the 
individual  never  de%'e]op3  mentally  beyond  the  condition  be- 
longing to  earliest  infancy.  Tlieie  is  a  marked  inhibition  of 
all  the  psychical  activities,  of  the  attention,  the  fwwer  of  re- 
taining and  elaborating  impressions,  etc.  Sometimes  there  is 
great  interference  with  the  understanding  of  speech,  and  the 
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patients  are  c.ii)ab!e  of  learning  the  meaning  of  only  a  few 
of  tlic  simplest  woriJs  and  signs.  The  existence  of  such  indi- 
viduals, as  in  the  case  of  the  worst  type  of  idiots,  is  largely 
vegetative.  Only  occasionally  are  inarticulate  sounds  produced. 
In  rare  instances  the  invohinlary  rhythmic  movements  sonK- 
titncs  noted  in  idiots  are  encountered. 

In  milder  cases  the  individual  reaches  the  stage  when  he 
is  able  to  a  certain  extent  to  appreciate  his  surroundings  and 
is  capable  of  being  taught  to  feed  and  dress  himself,  but  devel- 
opment further  than  this  does  not  Like  place.  Some  tlifficulty 
in  articulation  is  present  in  nearly  all  the  cases.  Certain  indi- 
viduals show  sufficient  mental  capacity  to  go  to  special  schools 
where  they  are  able  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  an  education. 
The  acquisition  of  manual  <lexterity  is  usually  easier  tlian  of 
knowledge  acquired  from  books. 

Accordirg  tn  Wcygandt.  the  patients  may  be  divided  into: 
( I )  dwarf  cretins  and  those  of  the  infantile  type,  m  which  the 
skeletal  and  mental  development  do  not  advance  bej'ond  the 
stage  of  a  child  of  three  or  four  years;  (2)  half-cretins,  who 
correspond  to  the  anergctic  type  but  are  still  capable  of  being 
educate<l;  the  dwarf  features  arc  marked  and.  as  a  rule,  the 
patients  average  about  four  feet  in  height ;  (3)  the  cretinoids. 
who  still  show  the  habitus,  the  lack  of  development,  the  cretin 
physiognomy,  and  the  changes  in  the  skin,  as  well  as  the  men- 
tal insufficiency.  In  all  these  cases  it  must  be  remembercil  that 
the  disturbances  which  occur  in  the  various  organs  arc  not 
always  of  equal  degree  of  intensity,  so  that  the  anomalies  in  the 
skeleton,  skin,  and  central  nervous  system  may  show  consid- 
erable variations." 

Pathology. — The  work  of  Langhans"  undoubtedly 
formeil  the  basis  for  many  later  investigations  into  tlic  patho- 
logical anatomy  of  cretinism.    In  some  cases  the  thyroid  shoivs 


'Weygandi.  W. :  Ucbcr  Virchow's  Cretincnihcoric  Nfiirol.  C«i- 
Iralbl..  Nr-  7^8,  1004. 

'Anatoraischc  Bcitragc  lur  Kennlnisii  ilcr  Crctiiicii  (Ktioclieii,  G<- 
schlcchlsdruMii,  Muskcln  und  Muskclspindcln  ncb$t  Benierkungen  ubcr 
die  Bctlciitung  tier  lelztcrtn).    Virchow't  .An'tiiv,  1807,  Bd.  cxlix.  S.  155. 
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marked  atrophy  of  its  q)ithcliuni,  while  in  one  instance  there 
was  a  decided  h>'pcrtrophy  of  one  portion.  Tumors  have  been 
reported  situated  to  one  side  of  the  trachea.  The  medulla  of 
many  of  the  bones  resembles  thai  found  during  infancy.  The 
ovaries  show  cystic  degeneration.  The  te.iticles  are  atrophic. 
According  to  Hofmeister,  in  animals  whose  thyroid  has  been 
removed  no  spermatozoa  are  found.  The  niyxtedematous 
changes  have  already  been  described,  The  heart  and  lungs 
show  changes.  The  spleen,  liver,  and  kidneys  arc  also  abnor- 
mal. In  the  cerebral  cortex,  in  specimens  prepared  with  the 
Niss!  stain  the  nerve-cells  seemed  to  be  .small  and  did  not  stain 
deeply.  The  apical  processes  showed  considerable  change, 
being  somewhat  attenuated  and  visible  for  long  distances.  All 
the  various  theories  entertained  regarding  the  origin  o£  cre- 
ttni.sm  cannot  be  mentioned  here.  According  to  one  view,  it 
is  not  at  all  improbable  that  through  the  drinking-water  some 
deleterious  organism  is  introduced  into  the  system  which  has 
a  particular  affinity  for  the  thyroid  gland. 

As  regards  the  diflferential  diagnosis,  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish between  cretins,  individuals  suffering  from  other 
diseases  of  the  thyroid,  cases  of  dwarfism  dtie  to  other  causes, 
and  congenital  idiots  or  feeble-minded  persons.  In  this  country 
this  differentiation  becomes  unnecessary,  as  only  the  sporadic 
cases  of  cretinism  ever  develop. 

In  the  iri'atment,  removal  from  unhygficnic  surroundings 
and  change  in  the  water-supply  are  important.  The  brilliani 
resuhs  obtained  from  the  administration  of  thyroid  extract  are 
too  well  known  to  need  detailed  mention  here. 

Mental  DisoiiDERS  associated  with  Hvpbrfunction 
OF  the  Gland:  Exophthalmic  Goitre.  Graves'  Dis- 
ease, Basedow's  Disease. — It  has  long  been  recognized  that 
mental  disturbances  are  apt  to  occur  during  exuphdialniic 
goitre  (Basedow,  1840).  The  milder  forms  consist  in  emo- 
tional instability,  attacks  of  more  or  less  depression  or  ex- 
citement with  accompanying  states  of  appreheiisiveness  and 
mild  phobias.  The  attention  is  also  markedly  disturbed,  and, 
on  account  of  the  nervousness,  it  is  apparently  impossible  for 
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these  patients  to  concentrate  their  minds  long  upon  any  one 
subject.  Another  group  of  cases  is  met  witli  in  which  the 
symptoms  are  episodic  in  character,  states  of  depressicm  otm 
excitement  alternating;  and  during  these  periods  obsessions, 
impulses,  and  phobias  may  develop.  The  hallucinations  that 
have  been  reported  in  cases  are,  as  a  m\e,  visual  in  character 
and  generally  of  a  disturbing  or  terrif>-ing  nature.  Ballet* 
recorded  cases  in  whicli  the  visual  were  followed  by  audi- 
tory hallucinations  and  eventually  systematized  persecutory 
ideas  developed.  Statistics  go  to  show  that,  although  periods  of  ■ 
depression  may  occur,  tlic  maniacal  symptoms  seem  to  be  mticfa 
more  frequent.  Jacobs  ^*'  was  able  to  find  the  records  of  ten 
cases  in  which  an  acute  mania  terminating  fatally  complicated 
the  course  of  Graves'  disease.  Hirschl "  extracted  from  the 
literature — from  1862  to  the  present  date — 43  cases  of  in- 
sanity complicating  Basedow's  disease.  Of  these  tlie  ma- 
jority showed  maniacal  symptoms,  only  6  recovered  from 
the  alienation,  while  18  of  the  patients  died.  Certain  French 
writers,  however,  particularly  Dutil,  hold  that  the  occur- 
rence of  these  psydioses  in  the  course  of  goitre  is  somewhat 
commoner  than  the  above  statement  would  lead  us  to  infer.  ■ 
It  should  not,  howe\'er,  be  forgotten  that  in  a  certain  propor- 
tion they  are  in  reality  phases  of  some  independent  psychosis, 
so  that  after  the  cases  of  alcoholism,  manic-depressive  insanity, 
and  dementia  prsecox  have  been  eliminated  there  remains  a 
comparatively  small  group  which  definitely  belongs  to  tltis  cate- 
gory. Whether  we  are  at  presail  justified  in  classifying  these 
forms  of  alienation  as  in  a  measure  cliaracteristic  of  the  dis- 
turbances of  the  thyroid  gland  we  are  unable  to  say.  Tlie 
question  needs  to  be  more  fully  investigated,  and,  unfortu- 
nately, the  majority  of  records  in  the  literature  are  too  in- 
complete to  warrant  a  positive  conclusion. 

*Des  id^cs  dc  persiratton  dau  le  loitrc  cxopbtlialnti^uc.    Soc  mH. 
des  hop..  i8ga 
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The  treatment  is  largely  symptomatic.  As  a  rule,  the  pa- 
tients if  they  have  become  at  all  excited  should  be  at  once 
transferred  to  a  hospital.  There  they  can  be  kept  in  bed  on 
a  fluid  diet.  The  administration  of  sodium  phosphate,  as  rec- 
ommended by  Mobius  and  others,  may  be  tried,  as  well  as  the 
effects  of  belladonna.  The  thyroid  extract  has  been  frequently 
given  in  these  cases,  but,  although  its  use  has  occasionally 
seemed  to  be  beneficial,  it  usually  makes  the  condition  worse. 
As  a  rule,  during  the  periods  of  marked  depression  or  excite- 
ment the  patient  is  much  better  off  in  bed,  and  the  diet  should 
be  restricted  to  nutritious  and  easily  digested  forms  of  food. 
The  bowels  should  be  carefully  regulated.  Warm  packs  or 
prolonged  baths  are  often  efficacious. 


CHAPTER   XIII 

THE    MANIC-DEPRESSIVE  GROUP  ' 

For  a  long  time  alienists  have  recognized  the  fact  that 
there  are  psychoses  characterized  by  maniacal  outbreaks  re- 
curring with  well-marked  periodicity  and  broken  by  inter- 
vening lucid  intervals.  Moreover,  clinical  experience  has 
shown  that  patients  afflicted  with  melancholia  later  in  the 
course  of  this  disease  not  infrequently  develop  maniacal  symp- 
toms. But  although  these  two  phenomena  have  been  recog- 
nized as  belonging  to  a  large  number  of  cases  of  alienation, 
the  interpretations  of  their  clinical  significance  have  not  always 
been  in  accord.'  The  older  clinicians  were  inclined  to  attrib- 
ute too  much  importance  to  the  mere  periodicity  which  char- 
acterized the  return  of  certain  psychoses,  and  even  recently 
Hitzig,  Jolly,  and  Pilcz  have  maintained  that  for  practical 
reasons  in  a  number  of  forms  of  insanity  it  is  still  necessary 
to  consider  this  as  the  most  distinctive  element  in  their  symp- 
tomatology. But  gfradually  alienists  are  awakening  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  futility  of  attempting  to  establish  the  ex- 
istence of  a  disease  entity  upon  such  insufficient  grounds  as 
the  apparent  prominence  of  some  symptoms  and  the  conjec- 
tural unimportance  of  others,  and  are  learning  to  recognize 
that  to  attach  too  great  significance  to  the  more  periodic  re- 
currence of  individual  symptoms  is  equally  unscientific. 

A  new  epoch  began  in  185 1  when  Falret^  described  a 
periodic  mental  disturbance  which  he  designated  as  foUe  cir- 
culaire.  Again,  after  Baillarger  and  Falret  in  1854,  indepen- 
dently of  each  other,  had  affirmed  that  the  so-called  circular 

'  Hoch,   August ;    Manic-Depressive   Insanity.     Reference   Handbook 
of  the  Medical  Sciences.    William  Wood  &  Co.,  New  York,  1902. 

'Pilcz,  Alexander:   Die  periodischen  Geistesstorungen.    Jena,  1901. 
'Gazette  des  Hopitaux,  1851. 
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insanity  was  a  disease  entity,  it  became  evident  that  hitherto 
sufficient  care  had  not  been  exercised  in  estimating  the  relative 
imifnrtance  of  aH  factors  pertaining  to  the  etiologv-.  symptonia- 
tologj'.  course,  prognosis,  and  termination  of  these  periods  of 
mental  aberration.  Moreover,  clinical  experience  luid  <Iemon- 
strated  that  the  only  log^ical  and  scientific  method  of  studying 
disease  was  from  this  broader  and  far  more  comprehensive 
stand-point,  and,  as  a  result  of  these  dianges  of  view,  less  stress 
was  laid  upon  individual  and  isolated  symptoms,  and  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  give  to  each  event  in  the  disease  its  just 
valuation.  But  as  soon  as  the  truth  of  these  underlying  prin- 
ciples had  been  recognized  It  was  found  that  many  cases  of  so- 
called  simple  mania  or  melancholia^  as  well  as  of  the  mixed 
forms,  have  many  features  in  common,  and  on  closer  investi- 
gation it  also  became  apparent  that  pure  cases  of  mania  or 
melancholia  practically  never  occur.  Kraepelin.*  imbued  with 
these  ideas,  grouped  together  ijnder  one  head  diseases  having 
a  common  symptomatology  with  a  certain  more  or  less  wetl- 
marked  tendency  to  recurrence  and  a  similar  outcome.  One  of 
the  fundamental  facts  that  served  to  direct  investigations  along 
diis  line  was  that  in  many  forms  of  alienation  a  group  of 
symptoms  are  in  the  foreground  of  the  clinical  picture  which 
formerly  had  been  considered  specifically  characteristic  of  the 
so-called  circulary  insanities.  The  presence  of  a  marked  de- 
gree of  mental  deterioration  in  some  cases  and  its  absence  in 
others  was  also  an  important  consideration  that  influenced  the 
genesis  of  the  views  entertained  by  the  HeideU)cr^  school  in 
the  formulation  of  the  conceptions  of  the  manic-depressive 
insanity. 

Dementia  praecox,  including  all  cases  in  which  there  is  a 
characteristic  mental  reduction,  affords  a  strong  contrast  to 
those  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  of  excitement  or  depression, 
with  a  tendency  to  recurrent  attacks,  may  occur,  but  without 
the  development  of  any  well-marked  s|)ecific  deterioration  of 
the  mental  faculties  during  the  lucid  intervals  or  as  a  terminal 
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dementia.  The  expression  "  specific  dcMrioration"  must  be 
used  uith  certain  qualifications.  In  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  we  arc  not  justified  in  assuming  that  no  mental 
rctlnction  is  noticeable  in  those  cases  of  manic-depressive  in- 
sanity in  which  the  attacks  have  recurred  at  short  intervals 
or  have  lasted  for  long  periods  of  time.  Not  infrequently 
patients  pass  through  an  attack  of  alienation  tliat  in  all  par- 
ticulars, except  its  very  protracted  duration,  resembles  manic- 
depressive  insanity.  At  the  end  of  such  a  period,  when  the 
patients  are  discharged  "  recovered."  we  are  frequently  un- 
able to  say  that  the  mental  faculties  are  quite  as  vigorous 
as  they  were  prior  to  the  onset  of  the  disease,  and  yet  if  a 
deterioration  does  exist  it  does  not  bear  any  resemblance  to 
that  occurring  in  cases  of  dementia  praecox,  nor  does  it  have 
any  specific  signs  by  which  it  may  be  recognized.  In  some 
cases  neither  the  freqiiency  of  the  occurrence  nor  the  pro- 
tracted character  of  the  attacks  can  be  considered  responsible 
for  the  existing  mental  changes.  Cases  of  the  latter  group 
vary  greatly,  in  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms  as  well  as  in 
the  duration  of  the  lucid  intcr\-a]s.  They  may  be  complicated 
by  otlier  forms  of  psychoses,  but  in  the  main  it  is  possible 
to  pick  out  certain  points  in  the  symptomatology  and  clinical 
course  of  the  disease  which  suggest  a  common  basis.  It  is 
advisable  for  the  present,  in  llie  consideration  of  dementia 
precox  as  well  as  in  the  description  of  tSie  manic-depressive 
psychoses,  to  refrain  from  designating  these  two  groups  as 
definite  disease  entities.  The  present  differentiation  of  these 
cases  is  in  a  measure  temporary,  but  tlic  principles  on  which 
it  is  made  are  consistent  with  and  not  antagonistic  to  progress. 
Before  attempting  to  study  the  clinical  course  of  the  cases 
which  are  brought  together  under  tlie  liead  of  manic-depressive 
insanity,  it  is  essential  that  there  .should  be  as  clear  and  defi- 
nite a  conception  as  possible  of  the  iiuliviilual  symptoms  and  of 
the  relation  they  bear  to  each  other  in  the  clinical  course  of  the 

disease. 

1.  M.^NIACAL  Phase.    Motor  Symptoms. — In  this  period 
the  majority  of  patients  exhibit  motor  symptoms  which  are 
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definite  and  in  a  mtasiire  specific.  The  one  most  apparent  to 
the  casual  observer  is  the  general  restlessness.  The  majority 
of  maniacal  patients  are  never  still.  In  the  incipient  stages 
e\'ery  thought  and  new  idea  is  iininediately  translated  into 
action;  there  is  a  psychomotor  excitahility;  movement  is 
ea^;  rest  is  impossible.  The  initial  symptoms  arc  often  char- 
acterized by  a  tendency  to  have  many  irons  in  the  fire,  to 
engage  in  new  undertakings,  to  become  unusually  strenuous, 
to  be  always  bustling  or  seeking  for  some  new  outlet  for  the 
discharge  of  excessive  energy.  Frequently  an  individual,  who 
has  been  seclusive  or  quiet  in  demeanor,  becomes  vivacious, 
never  has  a  moment  to  spare,  is  obtrusively  animated,  plunges 
into  society,  is  meddlesome,  insists  on  beginning  new  under- 
takings without  waiting  to  count  tlie  cost.  Every  psychic 
impulse,  however  vague  and  indefinite,  scans  to  suggest  new 
fields  of  activity.  The  excitability  is  ideational  as  well  as 
motor  in  character.  In  some  instances  the  former  in  others 
the  latter  type  predominates.  Occasionally  cases  are  observed 
in  which  the  motor  irritability,  although  excessive,  does  not 
seem  to  affect  the  speech  centres.  In  other  instances  the  con- 
verse is  true,  and  in  the  absence  of  other  motor  symptoms  the 
patient  keeps  up  a  steady,  uninterrupted  chatter.  Tliis  motor 
excitability  varies  greatly  in  different  cases.  Sonictinics.  in 
the  early  stages,  it  may  be  hardly  perceptible,  and  gradually 
increases  only  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time  lo  its  maxi- 
mum intensity,  whereas  in  other  instances  it  reaches  its  full 
development  within  a  few  hours.  It  may  become  so  intense 
and  diffuse  as  to  implicate  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  and  in- 
capacitate the  individual  for  the  performance  of  coordinated 
muscular  movements,  so  that  he  is  unable  to  leave  his  bed. 
Accompanying  the  incoordinatcd  and  involuntary  movements 
there  are  marked  treniulonsness  and  an  unsteadines.s  whicll 
occasionally  becomes  choreiform  in  type,  althougli.  as  a  rule, 
the  movements  are  less  jerky  and  impulsive.  The  tremor  in 
the  milder  cases  is  only  perceptible  in  the  extremities  and 
tongue  and  may  scarcely  be  noticeable  in  the  facial  muscles. 
As  the  intensity  of  the  motor  symptoms  increases  the  tremor 
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becomes  more  and  more  marked  until  the  excursions  may  be- 
come so  exaggerated  as  to  give  rise  to  considerable  uncertainty 
in  all  volitional  acts.  During  a  maniacal  attack  the  actual 
muscular  strength  of  patients  sometimes  seems  to  be  increased, 
but  this  phenomenon  is  referable  t(»  the  inseiiftitiveness  \c*  ]»ain 
and  the  absolute  indifference  to  injury  which  characterizes 
the  conduct  of  so  many  individuals  during  this  stage.  The 
exaggeration  of  the  functional  power  of  the  muscles  is  apparent 
rather  than  real  and  depends  upon  the  absence  of  inhibition 
no  less  than  upon  the  rcckleasness  of  the  individual.  During 
the  periods  of  wildest  excitement  the  patients  rush  heedlessly 
about  the  wards,  striking  or  attacking  whoever  chances  to 
come  in  their  way,  throwing  themselves  blindly  against  the 
furniture  or  walls,  and  exhibiting  homicidal  as  well  as  sui- 
cidal tendencies.  Associated  with  these  displays  of  brute  force 
there  is  nearly  always  a  diminution  of  the  pain  sense  which  is 
centrally,  not  peripherally,  conditioned.''  The  patients  inflict 
upon  themselves  all  manner  of  injury  without  evincing  the 
slightest  appreciation  of  pain.  One  case  is  on  record  in  which 
a  patient  actually  tore  his  tongue  loose  from  its  attachments 
during  a  period  of  maniacal  excitement.  Even  in  the  rela- 
tively mild  grades  the  speech  of  the  patient  pretty  constantly 
shows  certain  definite  changes.  The  compulsion  to  talk  be- 
comes noticeable.  The  individual  who  has  been  more  or  less 
reticent  and  restrained  is  voluble,  flippant,  and  a  mere  driv- 
eller. Not  only  is  this  change  noticeable,  but  the  emotional 
state  also  fluctuates.  An  individual  who  prior  to  the  attack 
has  been  more  or  less  stupid  becomes  witty,  sharp  at  repartee, 
or  a  mere  buffoon.  The  tendcncj'  to  joke,  to  pun,  to  form 
sound  associations  and  alliterations  are  features  that  become 
more  prominent  as  the  case  develops.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
there  is  the  so-calIc<l  flight  of  ideas,  a  symptom  whicli  has 
been  described  more  in  detail  in  the  introductory  chapters. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  the  steady,  uninterrupted  flow  of 
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words  is  the  result  of  both  intra-  and  extra-organic  stimuli. 
Not  only  do  the  words  used  suggest  to  the  patient  new  ideas, 
to  which  immediate  expression  is  given,  but  the  sound  and 
rhyme  associations  are  also  eminently  chaTacteristic.  Exter- 
nal stimuU  serve  to  deflect  and  give  a  definite  trend  to  what 
the  patient  says.  The  actual  rapidity  in  the  association  of  ideas 
is  not  increased;  the  flight  of  ideas  is  indicative  of  mental 
insufficiency  rather  than  over-productiveness. 

Hoch  has  made  the  su^cstion  that  the  use  of  the  terra 
"  flight  of  ideas*'  to  characterize  all  forms  of  rapid  psychic 
discharges  is  in  some  instances  inappropriate  on  account  of  the 
disconnected  and  irrational  character  of  the  conversation.  In 
each  case  tlie  complex  should  be  analyzed  as  far  as  possible, 
as  the  causes  as  well  as  the  variations  in  this  combination  of 
s>Tnptoms  are  not  well  understood. 

In  some  cases  the  inordinate  desire  to  write  is  no  less 
marked  than  the  speech  compulsion.  The  quantity  of  notes 
and  letters  that  these  persons  indite  is  frequently  astounding. 
The  way  in  which  they  express  themselves  and  the  character 
of  the  association  of  ideas  bear  a  striking  similarity  to  the 
mannerisms  and  idiosyncrasies  of  speech.  Kracpclin  has  made 
a  number  of  interesting  studies  to  determine  the  essential 
characteristics  of  the  writing  of  these  patients.  By  means 
of  a  special  apparatus  (Schriftwage)  the  force  and  the  dura- 
tion of  the  muscular  movements  were  graphically  recorded 
and  measured,  and  it  was  found  that  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  penstrokes  were  made  and  the  amount  o£  pressure  expended 
in  their  execution  during  this  stage  were  exaggerated,  liven 
in  mild  cases  the  contrasts  that  exist  in  the  character  of  the 
writing  during  the  periods  of  depression  and  excitement  are 
striking. 

The  facial  expression  during  the  period  of  excitement 
corresponds  with  the  prevailing  emotional  tone,  and  by  rapid 
and  exaggerated  changes  often  reveals  the  afTeclive  instability. 
Occasionally  there  seems  to  he  an  asymmetrical  play  of  the  fa- 
cial muscles.  The  action  of  the  mu-scles  of  speech  and  degluti- 
tion is  impjiircd  only  in  tlie  severer  forms  of  the  disease. 
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Sensations. — Except  in  mild  cases  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  make  a  careful  examination  of  the  sensations.  As  a 
nilc,  however,  no  marked  disturbances  in  the  functions  of  the 
peripheral  nerves  are  found.  As  tlie  excitement  increases  the 
attention  of  the  patient  lapses  more  and  more,  at  times  being; 
riveted  upon  certain  portions  of  his  own  field  of  consciousness. 
If  tlie  peripheral  sensation  is  tested  at  such  times  the  ob- 
server may  be  led  to  believe  that  touch  or  pain  sensation  is 
greatly  impaired,  inasmuch  as  there  i.s  no  apparent  response 
to  stimuli,  whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  condition  depends 
purely  upon  the  psychical  state  of  the  individual.  The  min- 
ute the  patient's  attention  is  directed  to  that  portion  of  the 
body  in  which  sensation  is  being  tested  it  will  become  appa- 
rent that  the  slightest  touch  or  pin  prick  is  at  once  appre- 
hended. Not  infrequently  in  the  early  stages  the  patients  are 
hypcra:sthctic  for  different  forms  of  peripheral  stimulation. 
Vague  hallucinations  of  the  various  sensations  are  not  uncom- 
mon; particularly  the  elementary  forms  such  as  indefinite 
sounds,  lights,  etc.  VVclI-dcfined  persistent  hallucinations  do 
not  occur  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Those  that  are  met  with, 
as  a  rule,  vary  groitly  in  form  and  change  with  remarkable 
rapidit)'.  On  account  of  the  marked  fluctuations  in  the  atten- 
tion and  the  excited  condition  of  the  patient  illusions  are  even 
more  frequent  than  definite  hallucinations.  The  voices  of 
patients  or  attendants  arc  mistaken  for  those  of  intimate 
friends.  Sounds  heard  in  the  wards  arc  immediately  associated 
with  scenes  directly  connected  with  the  patient's  own  per- 
sonality or  environment  at  home.  Psychic  hallucinations  arc 
not  frequently  obser\-cd.  Occasionally,  however,  patients  af- 
firm tliat  they  are  subject  to  visions  which,  as  a  rale,  are  asso- 
ciated with  motion  and  only  temporarily  invade  the  field  of 
con-ijciousness.  The  objectivity  as  well  as  the  time  and  spatial 
relations  of  these  fallacious  sense  perceptions  may  be  very 
indefinite. 

The  associative  functions  of  the  brain  are  generally  more 
or  less  seriously  disorganized.  In  the  milder  cases  this  defect 
docs  not  at  once  become  apparent.     The  i»atient's  power  of 
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orientation  may  be  well  preserved,  the  disturbances  in  con- 
sciousness becoming^  marked  only  when  the  symptoms  have 
reached  a  certain  degree  of  intensity  and  the  motor  restlessness 
and  flight  of  ideas  have  become  important  factors.  The  first 
diaiige  in  the  psychic  process  is  the  absence  of  normal  inhibi- 
tion and  the  consequent  tendency  towards  the  overvaluation 
of  the  minor  processes  in  associative  thought.  There  is  a 
temporary  abolition,  as  it  were,  of  the  selective  and  criticaJ 
faculties  due  primarily  to  the  absence  of  inhibition.  Every 
idea  that  flashes  into  the  patient's  mind  instantly  becomes  of 
equal  importance  with  the  one  that  has  immediately  preceded 
it.  It  is  not  improbable  that  in  cases  of  maniacal  excitement 
two  essentially  different  factors,  (i)  a  loosening  of  the  asso- 
ciative mechanism  and  {2)  a  psycho-sensorial  super-produc- 
tion, are  concerned  in  llie  symptomatology.  As  has  frequently 
been  suggested,  the  clinical  picture  is  composite  and  may  lie 
considered  to  be  caiised  by  incident  stimuli  with  cxaggenited 
reactions  as  well  as  by  the  eflfccts  of  certain  paralyzing  agents. 
The  relationship  that  exists  between  these  two  factors  is  best 
expressed  in  the  law  of  ps>'chic  antagonism  enunciated  by 
Friedmann,  who  affirms  that  no  psychic  function  is  increased 
without  impairment  of  others.  The  power  of  directing  the 
attention  is  seriously  impaired.  At  times,  however,  there  may 
be  what  might  be  termed  a  scmi-tctanization.  the  patient  con- 
centrating for  an  instant  all  his  faculties  upon  certain  objects. 
It  is  this  phenomenon  which  has  led  some  observers  to  believe 
that  there  is  an  actual  increase  in  the  power  to  focus  the 
attention  (hyperprosexia).  The  impairment  of  the  critical 
faculties  is  marked  in  nearly  all  cases  of  maniacal  excitement, 
llie  incident  stimuli  seem  to  spread  in  all  directions  and  the 
result  may  be  a  temporary  but  complete  transformation  in 
an  individual,  so  that  he  becomes  unusually  vivacious,  humor- 
ous, sprightly,  witty,  and  displays  what  to  the  casual  obscr\'cr 
appears  to  be  an  intellectual  super-productiveness.  During  the 
stages  of  greatest  excitement  the  patients  become  oblivious 
to  the  environment  in  which  they  belong  and  become  utterly 
unconscious  of  their  own  physical  as  well  as  their  intellectual 
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limitations.  They  affirm  that  they  are  as  strong  as  Hercules, 
as  rich  as  Crcesus;  the  poorly  dressed  and  povertj--slricken 
woman  becomes  a  queen,  etc.  These  insane  ideas  vary  often 
from  those  characterized  by  a  moderate  degree  of  complacency 
and  exaltation  to  the  wildest  exaggerations  and  extravagances. 
Inconstancy  and  capriciousness  are  eminently  characteristic  of 
the  mental  state  of  the  maniacal  patient.  The  systems tizat ion 
of  the  insane  ideas,  if  it  exists  at  all»  is  apt  to  be  merely  tran- 
sitory. 

The  power  to  pick  up  and  retain  new  impressions  is  di- 
minished in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  energy 
expended  in  the  focussing  of  the  attention.  In  the  earher 
stages  or  in  the  milder  cases  tlie  patients  not  infrequently  re- 
tain only  those  impressions  of  their  surroundings  or  of  cur- 
rent events  tliat  can  be  taken  in  al  a  glance.  The  more  com- 
plicated memories  are  seriously  impaired. 

Anomalies  of  the  EmoHons. — Tlie  anomalies  o£  emotion 
are  frequent  and  varied  in  character.  In  nearly  all  cases  dur- 
ing the  earlier  stages  a  marked  feeling  of  exaltation  is  present 
The  patients  arc  pleased,  self-complacent,  and  in  the  best  of 
humors.  Unquestionably,  changes  in  the  organic  sensations, 
such  as  absence  of  the  ordinary  sense  of  fatigue,  may  in  a 
measure  be  responsible  for  this  mental  attitude.  As  the  mani- 
acal stage  advances  this  exaltation  increases  rapidly.  The  indi- 
vidual becomes  vivacious,  elated,  hilarious,  ts  thrown  into 
transports  of  delight  or  ecstasy  ;  later  he  is  boastful,  gives  vent 
to  the  wildest  statements,  and  becomes  a  mere  blusterer.  The 
correlative  emotional  expressions  are  all  exaggerated.  The 
patient  laughs  loudly  and  long  on  the  slightest  provocation, 
throwing  his  head  back,  opening  his  moulh  wide,  and  giving 
vent  to  his  feelings  in  a  preposterous  manner.  In  some  cases, 
instead  of  the  feeling  of  exaltation,  excessive  irritation  ts  noted 
and  the  individual  becomes  domineering  and  subject  to  violent 
outbursts  of  temper.  The  slightest  interference  with  what  is 
his  will  may  result  in  an  emotional  storm  of  great  intensity, 
which,  however,  often  ends  as  abruptly  as  it  has  begun.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  patients  become  most  affectionate.    They 
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claim  every  one  as  their  intimate  friend.  Accompanying  these 
emotional  changes,  not  infrequently  there  is  marked  sexual 
excitement.  This  may  be  limited  to  a  mere  expression  of  satis- 
faction at  tieiiig  in  the  presence  of  ttie  opposite  sex.  or  erotic 
impulses  may  lead  to  sexual  perversion — masturbation,  exces- 
sive intercourse,  attempts  at  rape,  etc  During  this  period  men 
as  well  as  women  may  become  vulgar,  obscene,  lose  all  sense  of 
decency,  and  exhibit  an  inordinate  fondness  to  converse  on 
topics  relating  to  the  question  of  the  sexes  and  marriage.  The 
development  of  these  symptoms  in  many  instances,  if  the  pa- 
tients are  not  under  restraint,  gives  rise  to  complications  of 
medico-kgal  Importance. 
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■  -  -  P«bt         Jt,  rteltH  Itig         S,  ttlUns  I'p  in  bed 

Caar  «f  MBiii<-np|>r(«tiv«  InMnily.     Dcpreuion  with  ■niici]!.    To  illustimlF  difletdcci 
En rmpklily ul  pulwand  in  bloodprcMurc  ia  Ihetltllag  «nd  tecliBtng  [Kuture«rcspMiJv«ly, 

VatUtlDDc  Ble  ffroi'tcl  tban  normal. 

The  physical  symptotns  of  mania  arc  those  common  to 
most  of  the  forms  of  ment:*!  excitement  accompanied  with 
motor  restlessness.  The  pulse,  as  a  nile.  is  accelerated,  the 
rapidity  rising  as  the  motor  restlessness  increases.    The  blood- 
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prcMttre  in  in>a  of  the  tmaxnfiiattd  cases  is  km-  duLlug  tfae 
pcri^yi  '/f  excitement.  Slight  causes — ^z  pcnoa  «^if-«  Ti^  ^k 
r'Xifn.  a  stvklen  noise,  r>r  anything  vhich  attracts  the  arr^wir^nT 
— frerfoently  produces  wide  t-ahations  in  poise  and  in.  biixxS- 
pre»»ure.  The  acconqianytng  chan  graphicallT  shovs  bam  it 
one  of  our  cases  a  diangc  of  posture  prodatotd  a  wide  TarBxam 
when  the  patient  was  in  an  agitated  cooditioa  and  a  less  wiije 
variation  when  the  patient  was  somewhat  stnporocs. 

Other  ofasenations  tend  to  confirm  those  ot  Ekaw^on." 
who  afhnns  that  "  the  diaiacteristic  feature  of  the  general 
circulation  in  exdtcnient  and  probaUy  in  exahatioo  is  lov 
arterial  tension  which  helps  to  maintain,  if  it  docs  not  cam^ 
the  mental  state."  But  "  here  again  there  is  no  direct  eridenoe 
of  the  state  of  the  cerebral  circulation." 

Pilcz  has  called  attention  to  the  marked  correspcmdexKe 
which  exists  between  the  pressure,  frequency,  and  spby^nao- 
graphic  tracings  of  the  pulse  in  cases  during  the  stage  of  ex- 
citement as  contrasted  with  the  results  of  similar  obsenratians 
made  during  the  period  of  depression.  From  this  it  mnst  not 
be  inferred  that  there  are  pulse-curves  characteristic  of  the 
manic  and  of  the  melancholic  periods.  The  personal  variation, 
however,  must  be  considered  in  each  individual  case.  The 
examination  of  the  blood  during  the  maniacal  stage  reveals 
no  characteristic  changes.  Fisher,'  after  a  careful  examination 
of  the  blood  in  a  number  of  cases,  has  come  to  the  following 
conclusions :  ( i )  there  is  no  pathc^nomonic  blood  change  dur- 
ing the  maniacal  phase;  (2)  anaemia  is  not  a  causative  nor  a 
constant  factor;  (3)  the  haemoglobin  and  red  cells  are  fre- 
quently increased  in  number  during  the  attack,  and  (4)  leuco- 
cytosis  is  almost  a  constant  accompaniment  and  apparently  a 
result  of  psychomotor  activity.  The  reported  variations  in  its 
alkalinity  have  not  been  confirmed.'    The  breathing  during  the 

'  The  Role  of  the  Blood  Supply  in  Mental  Pleasure  and  Pain.  Dublin 
Journal  of  Medical  Science,  February,  1900. 

'Fisher,  Jessie  Weston:  The  Blood  in  Manic-depressive  Insanity. 
Am.  Journ.  Insan.,  1903,  vol.  lix,  No.  4. 

•  Lambranzi :   RivisU  di  patologia  nervos.  e  mentale,  1899,  fasc.  vii. 


Cborl  kbowin^  tern [ftral lire,  (>ul:^,  and  rrtpjratioii  curves  in  n  ta^f  tit  mikitic-d^pfMi^iVC 
*  Inanll^.     Qn  udmluloii   Iht  palli-iil  wat  ricltHl,  but   srnn  hccnnir  man  <iuli:(   i  At.     After 

^^l       two  wnks  t1ie  Pinlemfnl  Mumcd  {S)  Aliil  twcane  cnaic  mBikril  limn  »  lind  l>rri>  at  tliv 
^^H     lime  ol  adniiuion. 
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periods  of  greatest  excitement  is,  as  a  rule,  somewhat  shallower 
and  increased  in  rapidity  as  compared  with  the  normal.  Some 
observers  have  reported  a  rise  in  the  temperature  varying  from 
0.5"  to  2*  C.    The  bodily  weight  nearly  always  falls  during 
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(11.)  Case  of  Diinic-depTessive  JnEanily  of  ibort  duratioD.  Chmrt  shows  loss  tnd  (tin  of 
weigbl,  increaEc  In  aveiage  faoun  of  sleep,  and  Indicate*  schemai lolly  the  changes  io  intel- 
lectual, emotional,  and  motor  spheres. 

the  period  of  excitement.  (Charts.)  Sometimes  there  is  a 
rapid  drop  of  several  pounds.  At  other  times  the  loss  is  more 
gradual  and  is  in  a  measure  proportional  to  the  motor  excite- 
ment. 

The  changes  in  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  urine  are 
not  characteristic.     During  the  height  of  the  attack  peptone 
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and  albumin  are  not  infrequently  present,  but  these  disappear, 
as  a  rule,  as  the  excitement  diminishes. 

Symptoms  indicating  the  existence  of  destructive  lesions 
in  the  central  nervous  system  are  not  infrequently  reported. 
The  instances  in  which  hemiplegias  occur  arc  due  to  compli- 
cating focal  lesions.  The  same  is  true  of  the  facial  paralyses 
as  well  as  those  implicating  the  ocular  muscles.  Occasionally 
convulsions  take  place  during  the  period  of  excitement.  When 
these  are  noted  they  are  extremely  su^estive  of  the  existence 
of  epilepsy.  The  various  symptoms  arising  from  over-stimu- 
lation or  paralysis  of  the  sympathetic  are  not  infrequent  dur- 
ing the  attacks.  In  some  instances  it  has  been  possible  to  con- 
firm the  ol»servations  of  Schott,  Ball.  Kegfis.  von  Wagner,  Men- 
del, and  others  regarding  the  occurrence  during  the  period  of 
excitement  of  pupillary  differences.  As  a  rule,  the  pupils  are 
widely  dilated  and  react  to  light.  Tlie  superficial  and  deep 
reflexes  are  generally  increased.  The  occurrence  of  anklc- 
clonus  during  the  period  of  greatest  excitement  has  occasion- 
ally been  noted. 

Disturbances  in  the  gastro-intcstinal  tract,  giving  rise  to 
anorexia,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  constipation,  are  nearly  alvi'ays 
present.  The  disorders  are  not  improbably  due  in  a  majority 
of  the  cases  to  functional  disturbances  involving  the  internal 
secretions.  In  many  cases  there  is  a  marked  salivation  and 
diminished  sweat  secretion.  In  some  cases,  if  given  an  op- 
portunity, patients  bolt  large  quantities  of  food, — bulimia, — 
but  frequently,  on  account  of  the  motor  restlessness,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  feed  them. 

II.  The  St.\te  of  Depression. — By  some  this  condition 
has  been  regarded  as  the  antithesis  of  the  period  of  maniacal 
excitement.  Tliis  is  tnie,  however,  only  in  a  very  limited  sense. 
In  nearly  all  cases  of  depression  certain  symptoms  occur  which 
are  also  to  be  met  with  during  the  cycle  of  greatest  mental  per- 
turbation. Not  only  is  this  a  fact,  but  the  gradations  which 
exist  between  marked  manic  excitement,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
deep  depression,  upon  the  other,  are  so  gradual  that  it  is  sel- 
dom justifiable  to  consider  the  two  states  as  fundamentally 
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antithetical.  As  motor  restlessness  is  a  prominent  symptom 
of  mania,  so  the  psychomotor  retardation  may  be  equally  char- 
acteristic of  the  state  of  depression. 

The  motor  anomalies  occurring  during  the  period  of  de- 
pression are  referred  to  by  Wernicke  as  the  expression  of  an 
intra-psychic  akinesis.  The  appearance  of  the  patient  suggests 
a  general  diminution  in  the  ideomotor  activities  of  the  cere- 
bral cortex.  All  movements  are  slow  and  made  with  difficulty. 
As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  reactive  are  less  interfered  with 
than  the  so-called  initiative  movements.  This  is  particularly 
true  for  speech.  The  reply  to  a  simple  question  is  given  only 
after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  interval  of  time,  the  tone  and 
pitch  of  the  voice  are  lowered,  the  intensity  of  all  movements 
of  the  lips  and  tongue  is  greatly  diminished.  The  same  limi- 
tations are  noticeable  in  many  cases  in  the  facial  innervation. 
The  intensity  of  all  voluntary  movements,  not  only  of  the  face, 
but  of  the  extremities  and  trunk,  is  generally  impaired.  Asso- 
ciated with  the  delay  in  the  muscular  reaction  and  decrease 
of  the  intensity  of  movements  in  many  cases  there  is  an  accom- 
panying emotional  depression  as  well  as  a  retardation  in  the 
processes  concerned  in  thought.  These  symptoms  vary  greatly. 
In  the  mild  cases  psychomotor  retardation  and  the  psychical 
feeling  of  depression  are  sometimes  made  out  only  with  diffi- 
culty. The  antecedent  motor  restlessness  and  slight  exaltation 
may  ser\-e  to  bring  these  symptoms  into  sharp  contrast  and 
thus  facilitate  their  recognition  as  abnormalities,  and  not  the 
mere  expression  of  a  personal  idiosyncrasy. 

In  other  cases  the  retardation  of  thought  and  action  is 
well  marked,  and  associated  with  this  there  is  considerable  emo- 
tional depression.  The  emotional  instability  so  characteristic 
of  the  maniacal  state,  as  a  rule,  disappears  during  the  period 
of  depression,  and  is  replaced  by  an  unbroken  and  stable  af- 
fective tone.  On  account  of  the  retardation  that  exists,  the 
examiner  may  be  led  to  believe  that  the  primary  sensations 
are  not  intact,  but  the  difficulty  of  testing  patients  in  this  con- 
dition is  so  great  that,  as  a  rule,  definite  conclusions  cannot 
be  drawn.    The  reaction  time  during  the  period  of  depression 
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is  greatly  lengthened.  The  pulse  generally  becomes  slower. 
The  blood -pressure,  which  was  low  during  the  period  of  manic 
excitement,  other  things  being  equal,  rises  during  the  dc- 
pref5sion.  The  changes  in  the  handwriting,  as  would  be 
expected  from  the  retardation  of  all  voluntary  movements,  are 
characteristic  Reference  has  already  I>een  made  to  this  point 
in  discussing  the  symptoms  of  the  manic  excitement.  In  some 
cases  the  retardation  of  thought  and  action  Is  less  marlcecl 
than  the  emotional  depression.  This  will  be  discussed  in  con- 
sidering the  mixed  forms.  In  the  milder  cases  time  and  spa- 
tial oricntition  are  well  preser\'ed,  but  in  the  severer  types 
there  may  be  marked  confusion.  Sometimes  the  patients  are 
conscious  of  the  subjective  difficulty  in  the  associative  proc- 
esses. They  not  infrequently  affirm  that  they  are  unable  to 
speak  or  to  think;  they  appreciate  the  difficulties,  but  arc 
unable  to  assign  any  definite  reason  for  them.  Tlie  somato- 
psychic consciousness  is  markedly  affected.  As  a  rule,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  patients  are  simply  depressed  mentally,  while 
in  some  cases  there  is  superadded  a  feeling  of  vague  appre- 
hension, which  later  develops  into  marked  anxiety.  The  emo- 
tional depression  deqiens  as  the  patients  become  more  or  less 
conscious  of  their  inability  to  think  or  act.  Everything  is 
difficult  for  them.  This  emotional  state  may  be  intensified  by 
the  appearance  in  consciousness  of  anomalous  sensations,  anx- 
iety, fear  of  impending  deatl;,  and  various  painful  states  which 
in  cases  of  extreme  rarity  are  peripherally  conditioned,  but,  as 
a  rule,  are  merely  s^-mptoms  of  psychic  pain.  Imperative  con- 
ceptions sometimes  dominate  the  field  of  consciousness,  and 
these  may  give  rise  to  more  complicated  phenomena,  especially 
if  they  persist  for  any  length  of  time.  In  some  instances  the 
cropping  up  of  imperative  ideas  may  be  the  basis  for  a  sys- 
tematized micromania.  In  the  milder  cases  this  may  be  absent 
and  merely  a  feeling  of  insufficiency  exists.  The  patients  affirm 
that  they  once  were  able  to  do  tlieir  work,  but  the  increased 
difficulty  in  thinking  and  in  the  execution  of  vohmtarj*  acts 
incapacitates  them.  In  the  extreme  cases  a  marked  akinesis 
may  result. 
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Not  itifrequeiilly  uisane  ideas  ilevelop.  In  some  instances, 
particularly  in  the  uncomplicated  forms,  they  represent  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  interpret  the  change  m 
the  orgfanic  sensations.  Such  a  condition  may  seriously  dis- 
turb the  individual's  ideas  of  his  own  personality  or  may  alter 
his  apparent  relationships  to  his  environment.  On  tlie  former 
hasis  we  have  the  development  of  the  ideas  of  self-insufficiency 
and  personal  nnworthiness  or  the  commission  of  unpardonable 
sins  for  which  there  is  an  immediate  and  awful  retribution. 
Thus  a  patient  will  frer|uently  assume  that  he  is  the  most 
wicked  person  God  ever  creited,  and  the  like.  Various  hypo- 
chomlriacal  symptoms  may  also  be  superadded.  In  the  latter 
instances  the  dissociation  in  the  consciousness  of  tlie  external 
world  culminates  in  ideas  of  persecution,  etc.  The  develop- 
ment of  insane  ideas  out  of  obsessional  impulses  and  hallu- 
cinations is  considered  by  some  clinicians  as  indicating:  the 
occurrence  of  complications.  Heltcr  '  has  affirmed  tliat  hallu- 
cinations are  comparatively  infrcf|uent  during  the  course  of 
melancholia.  According  to  Ziehen  in  dqiression  they  only 
ocair  in  one  out  of  ten  cases.  Schctt,"*  who  examined  250 
patients  suffering  from  mclandiolia  witli  this  special  point  in 
view,  reported  the  occurrence  of  hallucinations  in  only  28.8  per 
cent,  hypochondriacal  ideas  in  27.6.  and  imperative  concep- 
tions in  8  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 

The  inhibition  of  the  psychical  faculties  may  become  so 
marked  that  the  jKitients  jkiss  into  a  stuporous  condition.  To 
all  outward  appearances  they  seem  to  lead  a  merely  vegetative 
existence.  External  stimuli  fail  to  pro<luce  any  evident  reac- 
tion; or,  at  most,  a  simple  reflex  movement  follows.  There 
is  no  elaboration  or  working  up  of  incident  stimuli.  The 
patients,  as  a  rule,  remain  in  bed.  They  do  not  refuse  to 
take  food,  Iwit  thej-  have  to  be  fed.  Occasionally  a  slight 
swallowing  movement  is  made;  at  other  times  the  fluid  runs 


'  Hflkr.  E. :   Die  Walinidccn  dcr  Mclancholitccr, 
burs,  'Sg6. 
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from  the  month.     Aittr  the  patient  has  recovered,  generally 

the  memory  for  tliat  period  during  which  the  psychic  inhibi- 
tion and  retardation  w<i*c  at  their  maximum  is  a  mere  blank; 
at  other  times  there  arc  islands  in  memory — soni«  events  being 
plainly  recollected,  while  others  are  completely  forgotten. 

The  physical  symptoms  in  this  stage,  with  the  exception 
of  those  already  noted,  do  not  differ  essentially  nor  specifically 
from  those  recorded  during  the  period  of  the  motor  excite- 
tnwt. 

CHnicat  Course. — The  course  of  the  disease  is  character- 
ized by  the  appearance  of  symptoms  that  give  to  the  clinical 
picture  now  the  signs  of  maniacal  exaltation  or  again  that  of 
mental  depression  with  their  correlative  physical  attributes. 
Tlie  syndrome  of  exaltation  and  motor  restlessness  may  alter- 
nate with  that  of  depression  and  psychomotor  retardation.  In 
other  cases  the  dominant  emotional  tone  and  concomitant  physi- 
cal stale  ushering  in  the  symptoms  may  persist  with  slight 
modification  until  the  end  of  the  attack,  a  temporary  sugges- 
tion of  the  so-called  antithetical  state  only  occasionally  coming 
into  view.  Not  infrequently  there  is  an  intermixture  of  symp- 
toms so  that  the  emotional  tone  characteristic  of  one  state  is 
attended  by  the  physical  signs  generally  associated  with  the 
other  condition.  The  tendency  of  the  attacks  to  recur  at  longer 
or  sliorter  intervals  is  another  distinctive  feature  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  lucid  intervals,  which  are  essentially  characteristic, 
are  not  marked  by  the  development  of  other  foniis  of  mental 
aberration,  such  a.s  paraiioiic  slates  or  dementing  processes. 

This  group  inchults  .simple  and  recurrent  manias  and  mel- 
ancholias as  well  .'IS  the  various  forms  of  circular  insanity  and 
the  so-called  reairrent  paranoias  that  do  not  exhibit  symptoms 
of  a  specific  mental  reduction  in  the  lucid  intervals.  The  dis- 
ciission  of  the  features  charactcriiitic  of  the  different  clinical 
groups  will  be  taken  up  under  the  following  heads : 

(i)  States  in  which  the  dominattt  symptoms  are  exhila- 
ration and  motor  restlessness.  This  form  may  rightly  be  said 
to  include  all  Gises  of  the  typical  or  cla.s.tical  type  of  mania  as 
well  as  the  milder  forms,  such  as  hypomania..  mania  without 
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delirium,  some  of  the  delirious  manias,  as  well  as  some  forms 
in  which  the  motor  restlessness  and  exaltation  show  a  tendency 
to  run  a  protracted  course  and  the  insane  ideas  become  more 
or  less  systematized.  The  cases  which  were  formerly  de- 
scribed as  instances  of  pure  mania  are  very  infrequent^*  They 
include  only  from  one  to  three  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases.  As 
a  rule,  this  type  is  met  with  more  often  in  the  earlier  than  in 
the  later  years  of  life,  although  some  clinicians  afErm  that  it 
not  infrequently  appears  in  young  children  in  the  a^'pical  form. 
Many,  if  not  all,  of  the  so-catled  cases  of  simple  mania,  if 
studied  with  sufiicient  care,  show  at  some  time  during  their 
course  the  symptoms  which  are  commonly  associated  with  the 
period  of  depression, — viz.,  the  psychomotor  retardation,  the 
limitation  and  delay  in  the  functions  of  association,  mental 
depression,  etc. 

These  symptoms  may  be  only  transitory  in  character 
and  easily  escape  the  notice  of  the  physician.  As  a  rule, 
the  disease  begins  with  an  initial  stage  of  longer  or  shorter 
duration  in  which  the  patient  becomes  nervous,  irritable,  un- 
duly responsive  to  all  forms  of  stimuli.  There  may  be  marked 
sleeplessness  of  which  the  patient  does  not,  as  a  rule,  com- 
plain. The  motor  excitement  may  be  general  or  in  some  in- 
stances limited  to  the  speech  centres.  If  stimulated,  the  pa- 
tient becomes  voluble,  and  the  function  of  the  inhibitory 
centres  is  apparently  temporarily  abolished.  It  is  not  infre- 
quently the  case  that  this  so-called  prodromal  period  repre- 
sents a  depressed  stage.  If  such  a  state  exists,  the  patient 
speaks  little,  becomes  seclusive;  or,  if  he  does  speak,  he  may 
be  thought  to  be  hypochondriacal  on  account  of  the  numerous 
complaints  expressed  concerning  his  bodily  state.  Gastro- 
intestinal disturbances  are  not  infrequent.  Headaches  occur, 
and  in  place  of  actual  depression  there  may  be  merely  an  in- 
definite feeling  of  insufficiency  or  marked  anxiety.  This 
initial  stage,  which  in  some  instances  is  a  true  prodromal 
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period,  merely  ushering  in  the  maniacal  outbreak,  in  other 
instances  is  more  prolonged,  marking  a  tnie  period  of  depres- 
sion and  varying  in  duration  from  a  few  days  to  several  weeks. 
The  second  stage  is  one  in  which  the  maniacal  symptoms  of 
motor  restlessness,  exaltation,  emotional  anxiety,  etc..  attain 
their  maximum  intensity.  In  these  cases  the  diagnosis  is  not 
difficult,  the  patients  presenting  most,  if  not  all.  of  the  symp- 
toms which  have  already  been  described  under  the  head  of  the 
maniacal  phase.  In  the  mania  gravis,  the  motor  agitation  is 
excessive.  The  emotional  storms  that  come  and  go  are  intense 
in  their  severity.  Marked  exaltation  may  altcnialc  with  or 
be  replaced  by  periods  of  intense  anger.  The  flight  of  ideas 
may  become  niaskcd  by  a  complete  incoherence  and  disasso- 
ciation.  In  the  type  of  cases  described  by  Weygandt '^  as 
unproductive  mania  there  is  marked  motor  restlessness,  with 
considerable  impairment  in  the  associative  processes,  and  a 
marked  deficiency  of  expression  amounting  at  times  to  mutism. 
In  Some  of  the  severer  forms  of  the  <lisease  disorientation  and 
general  mental  confusion  may  persist  for  days  or  even  weeks. 
Death  may  occur  during  this  period,  if  the  patient  is  not  care- 
fully guarded  from  self-inflicted  injurj*.  or  the  disease  is  com- 
plicated by  pneumonia,  nephritis,  etc.  The  terminal  stage, 
as  a  rule,  marks  a  gradual  transition  from  the  second  period 
of  the  disease.  The  symptoms,  one  by  one.  Income  less  and 
less  marked,  and  the  patient  finally  enters  the  stage  of  con- 
valescence. The  symptoms  of  mania  not  infrequently  persist 
for  several  months  or  even  a  year.  Death  occurs  in  abotit 
5  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  The  symptoms  characteristic  of 
depression  may  not  liecome  apparent  until  the  stage  of  con- 
valescence is  reached.  The  mild  eases — mania  mitissima  or 
hypomania — only  occasionally  come  under  treatment  in  hos- 
pitals, and  frequently  present  considerable  difficulty  in  the 
estabhshment  of  a  diagnosis.  The  following  history  is  typical 
of  these  milder  foniis  of  the  disease: 


'Uctier  die  Mischzu&iandc  its  maniKh-dcprcss.  Irrcsdns.    Munchcn, 
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Male :  viagle;  aged  33.  Ducribed  as  young  rann  of  high  moral  efaar* 
acler ;  of  regular  habits,  ttodivus  aa<l  in<lu}lri<Mi».  Never  had  anjr  »criou« 
iUnus.  About  two  months  before  admi^^ton  lo  the  hospital  there  was 
a  change  noticed  in  the  patient'i:  ditpositiAn.  There  wan  flight  exalta- 
tion and  excilriiicnt:  "he  became  unduly  elated  at  hia  business  pros- 
pects." Some  garnility  wij  noted.  The  language  was  characterized  by 
slight  exiravaganccfi  in  expression.  Later  he  became  slightly  suspicious 
o(  Home  lit  hi»  friend*,  whom  h«  ncai«ed  of  having  maligned  hi«  dtaracier. 
Shortly  after  thii  he  acquired  a  passionate  de»irc  for  dancing;  showed 
no  signs  of  tioIcdcc.  and  was  apparently  rational,  ahhough  he  alwairs 
seemed  excited  and  acted  ss  if  he  were  in  a  hurry.  One  day  prior  to 
admi.stiion  lo  the  hospital  he  ticcame  canfu.Hcd  and  wandered  aiiulcsitlj 
about  for  several  hours.  Wis  reckless  in  the  expenditure  of  his  money. 
Went  into  a  Mrange  store  and  told  the  clerks  ihat  he  was  prepared  to 
take  charge  of  ilie  htisine»».  Had  to  be  forcibly  ejected.  During  the 
month  that  the  patient  was  under  observation  in  the  hospiisl  he  improved 
rapidly.  The  motor  restlessness  became  less  marked,  the  confusion  in 
speech  and  garnitity  dtNappeare<l.  Hix  weight,  which  at  fir»i  liad  dropped, 
tncreascdi  and  the  patient  was  finally  discharged  recovered. 

During  the  period  that  the  palicni  was  in  the  hospital  a  diagnosis 
of  manic-depreuive  inMiiiiy  wm.  niaile.  Motor  restlessneu,  flight  of  ideas, 
and  exaltation  were  the  dominant  symptoms.  Since  the  patient's  discharge 
he  has  had  two  tnild  attacks  of  mental  depression. 

When  the  symptoms  of  depression  occur  in  the  terminal 
stage  they  are  not  infrequently  looked  upon  as  mere  reactive 
piloses  of  the  acute  stage.  Many  cases  o£  the  aggravated  fonns 
of  neurasthenia  in  which  there  is  a  well-marked  periodicity 
present  are  unquestionably  to  be  classed  among  these  mild 
cases  of  manic-depressive  insanity.'*  During  the  period  of  ex- 
citement the  patients  become  fidgety,  eccentric,  somewhat  ex- 
hilarated, always  in  a  flurrj*,  sh'ghtly  oflficious,  meddlesome, 
showing  a  desire  to  talk  on  the  slightest  provocation.  Asso- 
ciateil  with  these  mental  disturbances,  tlie  bodily  weight  droiJS 
shghlly  and  the  rapidit>-  of  the  pulse  may  be  somewhat  in- 
creased.    The  emotional  instability  is  often  pronounced. 

In  cases  typified  by  the  history  given,  the  garrulity  of  the 
patients  is  frequently  the  dominant  feature.     The  value  of  this 


"  Heckcr :  Die  Cyclothymia  cine  circularc  GemCitscrkranktmg.  Ztscbr. 
f.  Praktische  Aerjie.  1807.  Nr.  i.  p.  6.  Die  milder  verlaufenden  Arien  d. 
circularcn  Irrescins.  32  W'andcrvcr^mmlung  dcr  sudwestdeutscheo  Irrcn- 
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symptom  HLxi-ssarily  depends  npon  the  knowledge  the  observer 
has  of  the  character  of  the  patient  prior  to  the  attack.  There 
may  be  no  gross  dissocialion  of  thought,  so  thai  the  patients, 
on  casual  observation,  may  not  be  considered  incapacitated 
for  work.  The  diagnosis  of  mild  manic  excitement  in  a  great 
measure  depends  upon  the  motor  restlessness.  The  flight  of 
ideas  is  not  necessarily  cliaracterized  by  incoherence,  evai  if  a 
tendency  is  showTi  to  translate  ideas  into  sonic  form  of  action. 
While  the  excitement  persists,  the  interests  of  the  patients  seem 
to  enlarge.  Little  escapes  their  attention.  Tliey  plan  new 
enterprises,  enter  with  zest  into  new  undertakings.  The  judg- 
ment, as  a  rule,  is  not  markedly  impaired.  The  conduct  of 
the  patient,  in  a  meastire  the  result  of  impulses  which  quickly 
come  and  go,  is  accompanied  by  considerable  emotional  in- 
stability. There  are  not,  however,  the  same  irrelevancy  and  dis- 
connectedness which  characterize  the  conduct  of  patients  af- 
flicted with  dementia  precox.  The  emotional  instability  of 
the  patient  suffering  from  manic-depressive  insanity,  as  a  rule, 
is  in  response  to  external  stimuli  and  may  have  the  appearance 
of  being  purposeful.  The  emotional  changes  are  rapid,  fluc- 
tuating, and  the  varying  tones  or  shades  of  feeling  are 
strangely  antithetical.  Not  infrequently  the  patients  them- 
selves notice  this  anomaloiis  state;  thoughts  are  said  to  gal- 
lop through  their  heads  with  unusual  rapidity;  they  complain 
Uiat  Ihey  have  no  rest,  that  the>'  cannot  free  their  minds 
from  the  various  schemes  wliicli  continually  present  them- 
selves. Not  infre(|nently  digestive  disturbances  occur  during 
these  attacks  of  mild  maniacal  excitement,  and  in  some  cases 
there  is  a  marke<l  increase  in  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse.  The 
patients  often  come  under  observation  when  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  the  existence  of  maniacal  symptoms  without  a 
most  careful  study  not  only  of  one  but  of  several  attacks. 
Tliese  cases  were  referred  to  formerly  by  the  French  observers 
as  instances  of  folic  raisomtarth:  Ahcr  carefully  studying 
the  symptoms,  it  may  be  possible  to  detenuine  that  the  increased 
intellectual  activity  of  the  patient  is  apparent  ratlicr  than  real. 
This  is  shown  in  the  rapidity  with  wliich  patients  pass  from  one 
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subject  to  another;  the  fact  being  that  they  are  the  most  im- 
pressed by  the  ideas  that  at  a  given  moment  occupy  the  focus 
of  their  attention,  never  suspending  judgment  until  they  are 
able  to  form  an  accurate  comparative  estimate  and  thus  to  de- 
termine the  best  course  of  action.  Frequently  the  conversation, 
if  carefully  noted,  brings  to  light  peculiarities  which  are,  in 
a  measure,  distinctive,  such  as  preponderance  of  alliterations, 
etc.  The  absence  of  tact  and  the  dulling  of  the  more  deli- 
cate sensibilities  are  not  infrequently  striking.  During  this 
period  of  mild  excitement  symptoms  of  fatigue  are  generally 
absent ;  the  patients  sleep  but  little ;  the  appetite,  as  a  rule,  is 
somewhat  diminished,  though  at  times  the  food  may  be  bolted 
in  fairly  large  quantities. 

Between  these  cases  and  the  severest  forms  of  mania  all 
grades  are  found.  In  some  instances  insane  ideas  predomi- 
nate. The  differential  diagnosis  between  these  cases  and  those 
of  general  paresis  in  its  early  stages  is  frequently  difficult, 
especially  when  occurring  in  comparatively  young  people. 

The  maniacal  stage  in  some  cases  is  characterized  by  an 
absence  of  general  motor  excitement,  the  symptoms  noted 
being  more  purely  psychical.  In  women  the  periods  of  greatest 
excitement  may  coincide  with  the  menstrual  epochs.  The  so- 
called  periodic  psychopathia  sexualis  is  in  many  instances  a 
mild  recurrent  type.  The  mere  periodicity  of  the  recurrence 
is  not  in  any  sense  a  point  of  great  diagnostic  importance. 
The  forensic  importance  of  these  cases  is  referred  to  under 
the  chapter  dealing  with  the  questions  of  legal  responsibility. 
Occasionally  we  meet  with  cases  in  which  there  is  marked  mo- 
tor restlessness  as  well  as  the  compulsion  to  act,  but  the  limita- 
tion and  retardation  of  the  associative  faculties  are  prominent 
features  in  the  symptomatology.  These  patients  represent  the 
examples  of  mania  with  limited  and  delayed  thought — the  un- 
productive mania.  The  emotional  state  may  be  one  of  evident 
pleasure  or  exaltation.  This  group  of  symptoms  in  some  cases 
may  take  the  place  of  the  period  of  true  maniacal  excitement. 
In  others  it  merely  follows  it,  representing  the  stage  of  sub- 
sidence of  the  acute  symptoms  (Stadium  dementise  or  morise). 
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(2)  Stales  m  iciiich  the  cJomi$iant  symptoms  are  psycho- 
motor it^ibition,  mental  depression,  and  retardation  itt  the 
association  of  ideas. — The  milder  cases,  hypo-melancholias, 
are  noi  infrequently  diagiiosed  as  neiirasthenia.  As  a  nile.  it 
is  impossible  to  say  when  the  prodromal  period  bejfins.  The 
symptoms  are  not  specific.  For  a  long  time  the  patient  may 
be  considered  to  be  merely  a  hypochondriac,  and  it  is  only 
when  the  subsequent  stage  occurs  in  which  the  antecedent 
psychic  inhibition  is  contrasted  with  the  motor  restlessness 
and  exaltation  that  a  diagnosis  can  be  made.  In  .some  cases 
the  prodromal  period  is  one  in  which  the  dominant  features 
are  slight  motor  restlessness  and  a  group  of  phy.sical  symptoms 
which  suggest  the  very  mildest  form  of  maniacaT  excitement. 

An.-esthesias,  more  frerpienlly  par;esthesias,  tx'cur.  As  the 
period  of  depression  develops,  the  psycliomotor  retardation 
becomes  evident,  and  the  patient  passes  into  a  stuporous  state 
in  which  the  retardation  is  excessive.  At  times  the  jiatient 
may  become  subject  to  hallucinations.  In  the  milder  cases,  as 
a  rule,  these  are  evanescent  in  character. 

The  occurrence  of  cases  of  pure  mental  dqjression  with- 
out any  of  the  accompanying  symptoms  of  excitement  are 
exceedingly  rare,  if,  indeed,  they  ever  occur.  The  following 
case  abstract  shows  that,  even  altlitjugh  symptoms  of  excite- 
ment may  be  slight,  they  are  never  completely  absent: 

Fativnt.  fniiak,  Miiglc.  aged  39.  Two  years  prior  10  admiRtion  she 
had  a  nervous  breaWotvn  due  to  worry.  Six  monlhs  before  coming  to 
hospital  llicic  was  a  period  of  improvement  followed  by  nervousness  and 
insomnia.  RcHgioiii  fenr.t  and  a.nxiely  developed.  On  adiriitsion.  to  the 
hospital  she  wa.i  very  nervuiis,  .iliglitly  confused;  there  was  loss  o(  appe- 
tBie  artd  in^oiiinin.  Self- ace uia lion  uas  noicd.  The  palienC  aflirtiied  that 
sht  wa.^  a  very  wicked  womati  and  that  she  expected  Almighty  God  to 
itrike  her  dead.  The  facial  expression  was  one  of  depression.  The  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  wa«  kIow.  The  tone  of  voice  wa.t  low  and  monolonous. 
There  was  considerable  motor  rctardatioa.  She  retained  insight  into  her 
own  condition.  The  power  of  Rxalion  and  concentration  wa§  poor.  Sus- 
piciousness and  [car  were  at  times  marked.  She  was  decidedly  intro- 
speetive.  and  explained  the  evolution  of  her  intane  ideas  a*  follows: 

(1)  That  »he  >«a»  an  unconscious  hypocrite,  doing  evil  without  know- 
ins  it. 

(2)  ThaT  conKciomneiis  of  innate  evit  had  led  her  to  believe  that  she 
was  an  cxccpltonal  person,  that  no  one  c\er  had  been  created  so  bad  as 
hn-seir 
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(3)  That  ai  a  CMiMquence  of  this  imtiEiia]  vidcedness  she  had  m*e- 
fatkms  of  the  dnil.  ristial  and  anditorr. 

(4)  That  >he  recognized  that  she  was  a  lost  sool:  that  she  was 
haunted  bj  the  awfnlnesf  of  her  prospect  in  the  presence  of  the  evil  spirit, 
at  well  as  the  ideas  of  fntnre  tcrment. 

(  5)  She  affirmed  that  all  these  were  sfMrimal  pbenomena  (anditoir  and 
visual  hallticinalioiu) . 

Weight  'm  admission,  Febnarj  13,  igoi,  134  ponnds.  Jane  1.  125 
potmds.  In  the  early  part  of  Febmary  motor  rtstlttsnest  was  very  marked. 
It  sradoallr  decreased  tmtil  April,  when  it  passed  awaj.  All  the  srmptoins 
subsided,  and  the  patient  was  discharged  November  23.  greatlj  improved ; 
o^sbt  133  pounds. 

The  perifxi  of  excitement  may  occur  either  in  the  prodro- 
mal period  or  in  the  period  of  convalescence,  and  is  not  infre- 
quently in  the  latter  stage  referred  to  merely  as  a  reactive 
hyperemia.  The  duration  of  the  depression  varies.  Instances 
have  been  reported  in  which  it  recurred  ever^'  few  days  with 
great  regularity.  Clinically,  the  majority  of  cases  may  be 
groupe<l  into  those  with  psychomotor  retardation  and  depres- 
sion accompanied  by  more  or  less  stupor.  Some  of  the  pa- 
tients who  show  signs  of  melancholia  with  motor  restlessness 
(melancholia  agitata)  belong  in  this  group,  while  other  cases 
are  instances  of  dementia  praecox  or  the  involutional  melan- 
cholias. 

(3)  States  in  which  the  symptoms  of  excitement  and  of 
depression  occur  with  some  degree  of  regularity  and  with  an 
inclination  to  alternate}*  The  charts  X  and  Y,  taken  from 
Weygandt,  give  a  graphic  indication  of  the  character  and  se- 
quence of  the  recurrences  in  the  cases  commonly  referred  to  as 
instances  of  circular  insanity.  The  curve  below  the  horizontal 
line  indicates  depression,  and  the  one  above  the  period  of  ex- 
citement. Weygandt  affirms  that  in  150  cases  with  marked 
recurrences  20  per  cent,  had  attacks  in  which  the  mixed  char- 
acter of  the  symptoms  predominated.  In  33  per  cent,  this 
was  merely  transitory,  and  was  most  marked  during  the  tran- 


"  Dewey:  A  Case  of  Circular  Insanity  studied  from  Clinical  Differ- 
ential and  Forensic  St  ami-point  it.  Jonrn.  Amer.  Med.  .\ssoc„  April  30, 
May  7,  1904- 
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sition  stages.    Marked  tleviations  from  ttiis  type  of  the  tJisease 
were  noted  in  14  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 
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(4)  Slates  in  which  the  affective  fiueiuations  become 
less  marked  and  the  patient  shows  a  tendency  to  develop  a 
more  or  less  immobile  systemafised  para»oiic  coudiiton.^'' — 
'Hie  fliagTiosis  in  these  cases  can  frequently  be  made  only  with 
considerable  difficulty  and  after  much  time  has  elapsed.  This 
cat^ory  inchides  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  so-called  recurrent 
paranoias   in    which    during   the  hicid   intervals    there   is   no 


**  WeygAndt :  Ueber  die  MischzuftiincJc  dcs  maaiach-deprcsiivcn  Irrc- 
sdns.  Miinchen.  1899.  Solliw:  Sur  ime  forme  eirculaire  de  b  neuraa- 
th»ie.  Rcvuc  de  Medeciiie,  J893.  p.  1909.  Pfcrdsdorff:  Uebtr  intcatinalc 
Wahnidccn  im  manisch-dcprcssivcn  Irrcscin.  Ccniralbl.  f.  Ncrvcnhcilk. 
a  P»ycb,,  1904,  Miir/,  Nr.  170. 
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specific  reduction.  In  the  United  States  alienists  are  particu- 
larly indebted  to  Augfust  Hoch  for  his  study  of  this  type  of 
the  disease.  These  cases  may  be  divided  into  two  categories: 
(a)  those  which  develop  out  of  one  of  the  conditions  de- 
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Chart  V,  tbowlns  conne  In  c«m«  of  maiiic.<Ieprenive  ituanltjr. 

In  the  above  dlagnin*  tbe  black  horltontal  tine  Indicate!  the  period  o(  payctioinMor  re- 
taidatloa,  the  ofien  horiioatal  line  the  period  ol  paychonotOT  initabillt;  or  excitability.  The 
CBive  below  the  line  indicate*  emotional  dcpreuioo,  and  above  the  Hoe  indicates  emotiooal 


excitement.    For  example ; 


tlonal  depreatloo. 


Indicates  pajrchomotor  retardation  and  cmo- 


indlcate*  psychomotor  Irritability  and  emotional 


excitement.   Tbeshoit  vertical  lines  divide  the  carves  into  weekly  period!.  (PromWeygandt.) 


scribed  as  depressed,  excited,  or  mixed  states,  and  (b)  rare 
instances  in  which  the  paranoiic  condition  is  marked  at  the  out- 
break of  the  alienation. 

Etiology. — Nothing  is  known  in  regard  to  the  dominant 
causes  which  determine  the  character  of  the  attacks.  There  is 
no  satisfactory  hypothesis  that  attempts  to  explain  the  reason 
why  motor  restlessness  and  exaltation  are  the  dominant  feat- 
ures in  one  case  and  in  another  psychomotor  retardation  and 
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depression.  Lambranzi''  examined,  between  1895  and  1901. 
173  cases  in  which  the  <Uagnosis  of  mania  had  been  made.  Of 
these  individuals  99  were  women  and  74  men;  48  had  already 
been  under  treatment;  ^y  had  a  recurrence  of  tlie  attack  during 
the  period  of  observation;  15  had  several  attacks,  and  their 
cases  were  diagnosed  as  periodic  psychoses;  5  had  recurrent 
attacks  of  melancholia,  and  were  regarded  as  suffering  from 
circular  insanity.  Of  the  remainder,  after  the  elimination  of 
the  doubtful  cases  in  which  alcoholism,  epilepsy,  or  hysteria 
played  an  important  role  in  the  pathogenesis,  there  were  12 
which  gave  the  clinical  picture  of  mania.  In  157  patients  in 
whom  the  diagnosis  of  melancholia  was  made  27  had  been 
under  treatment  for  a  similar  trouble;  34  had  single  recur- 
rences; 5  a  iierindic,  and  4  a  typical  circular  insanity.  The 
remaining  19  cases  had  symptoms  of  mental  depression.  More 
recently  Soukanoff  and  Gannouchkine'''  have  e.>:amined  all 
patients  suffering  from  mania  admitted  to  the  Psychiatrical 
Clinic  in  the  University  of  Moscow,  carefully  excluding  all 
cases  in  which  there  were  any  symptoms  of  depression  as  well 
as  all  forms  of  the  circular  insanity.  From  these  observations 
they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  every  acute  psychosis,  whether 
it  be  amentia,  melancholia,  mania,  etc.,  always  has  a  tendency 
to  recur  at  shorter  or  longer  intervals.  Out  of  4434  patients 
admitted  to  the  clinic  between  November,  1887,  and  Septem- 
ber, 190.2,  only  40  cases,  16  in  men  and  34  in  women,  were  diag- 
nosed as  mania.  It  was  foimd  after  a  further  analysis  of 
these  statistics  that  the  symptoms  of  motor  restlessness  and 
exaltation  were  more  apt  to  dominate  the  clinical  picture  in 
women  than  in  men  in  tlie  proportion  of  2  to  I.  Although  the 
number  of  maniacal  patients  was  less  than  i  to  too.  the  per- 
centage of  cases  of  mental  depression  was  almost  seven  times 
as  great.     .-Mthough  the  pure  maniacil  !n'm[itnm.'i  according 


**  Lanibranzi,  Ruggiero :  Coittributo  alio  Mudio  dclla  "  frcnosi  maniaco- 
dcpfcssiva"  c  dclb  mclancolia  da  involueione  (Ciorn.  de  paichittr.  cHa, 
XXX,  No,  z,  3. 

"  £tudc  sur  ta  manic.  Archives  de  Neurologic,  t.  xv.  Mai,  190J,  N«. 
89.  p  <oi. 
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to  These  statistics  ar*  comparatively  rare  in  both  men  and 
women,  the  mental  depression  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
psychical  disturbances  in  women. 

According  t(»  Kim  and  Pick,"  in  the  so-called  circular 
form  of  the  disease  the  character  of  the  first  attack  seldom 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  later  recurrences.  Generally  the 
patient  has  an  attack  of  mania  followed  by  a  period  in  which 
motor  restlessness  and  exaltation  arc  the  dominating  symp- 
toms; then  a  lucid  interval  followed  by  an  attack  of  mania  or 
melancholia.  Some  clinicians  aflirm  that  the  circular  forms 
always  begin  with  an  attack  of  melancholia.  Clouston,  how- 
ever, maintains  that  die  symptoms  of  excitement  most  fre- 
quently occur  in  the  initial  seizure.  When  tlie  attacks  of  de- 
pression and  excitement  are  associated  and  have  reached  a 
maxinnmi  intensit)  they  tend  to  recur  at  frequent  intervals 
during  the  rest  oi  the  patient's  life. 

Tlie  prognosis  is,  as  a  rule,  bad  in  all  forms  of  periodic 
insanity  in  which  tlie  individual  attacks  are  severe  and  pro- 
longed. It  is  somewhat  more  favorable  where  the  attacks  are 
shorter  in  dumiion  and  come  in  groups.  The  duration  of  the 
attftckii  umy  v.>ry  greatly  from  a  few  hours  to  one  or  two  year«. 
Cases  Imve  licen  reported  in  which  the  attacks  lasted  for  six  to 
K\en  years. 

The  mental  mndition  of  the  patients  during  the  luci<l 
intervals  varies.  Cases  have  l)een  recorded  in  which  frequent 
attacks  have  occurrwl  during  the  life  of  the  patient,  and  in 
the  intervals  between  the  attacks  the  intelligence  seenwd  to 
Ik  nnimpaired.  One  author  mentions  a  jiaiient  wlw  died  at 
the  age  of  78  and  who  Iiatl  suffered  from  recurrent  attacks 
for  forty-four  years,  and  yet  dtiring  the  remissions  had  ex- 
hilNtcd  no  trace  of  intellectual  impairment.  The  lowering 
of  the  cortical  fimclions,  most  frequently  noted  in  these  indi- 
vkhmls  during  a  remission,  docs  not,  as  a  rule,  show  itsdf 


"Dk  itfTiodUchni  P»y<ho**n.  Siutlgari,  1878.  Pick:  Enlenberg's 
KmItiuti'IoI^'Ik  (t.  gcMimintcn  Hctiknndc.  III.  Aufl..  Bd.  iv,  p.  665. 
**OK«)ire>  Irrtwiii." 
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in  the  intellectual  sphere.  Generally  there  is  a  certain  degfrcc 
of  emotional  irritability,  a  capriciousness,  marked  egotism,  and 
perhaps  an  impairment  of  the  ethical  sense.  In  some  instances 
a  chronic  state  develops  which  bears  the  marks  either  o£  mani- 
acal excitement  or  the  period  of  depression.  Tne  former  is 
occasionally  interspersed  by  periods  hi  which  the  motor  rest- 
lessness alternates  temporarily  with  a  brief  period  of  psycho- 
motor retardation.  In  the  prolonged  cases  of  mental  depres- 
sion the  periods  of  depression  alternate  with  those  of  motor 
restlessness.  These  chronic  cases  need  to  be  studied  more  in 
detail.  The  occurrence  of  well-sysicmatizcd  insane  ideas  with  a 
lessening  of  affective  fluctuations  is  generally  an  indication  that 
the  attack  will  be  a  protracted  one.  It  is  not  always  possible 
to  say  from  the  intense  character  of  the  excitement  or  tlie  mere 
depth  of  the  depression  that  the  ]>atieiit  will  tie  a  long  time  in 
convalescing.  In  all  forms  of  this  disease  it  is  very  important 
that  a  careful  record  shonld  be  kept  of  the  weight  of  the  indi- 
vidual. As  long  as  this  falls,  either  in  the  period  of  depression 
or  excitement,  a  favorable  prognosis  cannot  be  given  even 
if  the  mental  state  of  the  patient  seems  to  show  some  improve- 
ment. .-Vs  soon,  however,  as  the  weight  curve  begins  to  rise 
a  favorable  prognosis  may  be  given,  even  if  the  menial  status 
is  apparently  unchanged.  .'\n  example  illustrating  the  im- 
portance of  this  last  point  is  given  in  the  history  of  the  fol- 
lowing case: 


» 


The  patient,  a  man  aged  20,  was  admilied  to  ifac  Shepparcl  and  Enoch 
Prau  Hospital  November  28.  1903 

Family  llixlory. — Negative  for  nervous  a.n<\  mental  di&cascs. 

PertonaS  //ijfiirjf.— N<t  pcculi.irity  in  tiirnlal  (lev  clop  men  I.  Good  stu- 
dent. HiMory  and  mathematics  favorite  tapicn  af  ttutiy  at  nehool.  Whoop- 
ing-cough and  iiica^Ici  when  a  cliild.  Ai  the  age  o(  15  was  thrown  frvtii  a 
waeon:  was  tin coii scions  far  an  honr.  bin  madi!  a  rapid  rccovcr>-  and  no 
altcncilccls  were  noicd.  "Has  been  treated  for  kidney  trouble  since  age 
of  iS,  and  his  frequently  luil  atlacko  of  'chtlh  and  fever,  during  which  he 
was  often  deliriou*."  Character  previou*  to  onset  of  present  illness  lias 
been  described  as  at  timc^  vacillating  and  impulsive. 

Fresenl  iUittis. — Relatives  noticed  that  he  had  acietl  qncerly  for  about 
*  year.  At  times  would  seem  to  be  absent-minded  and  dreaming.  In  the 
spring  of  1903  he  tuSered  from  Iokk  of  appetite, a  general  feeling  of  malaite, 
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knd  some  ntenul  depression.    These  ijoiptums  continued  ofi  and  on  untii 
October.  1903.  when  he  became  rcsllcst  with  periods  of  reuccncc.  scclusivc- 
ncM,  and  irritsbilily.    He  was  easily  ci>nfu»«d  and  occaaionallj'  s«l(-acctis«- 
tarr>    A  few  days  prior  to  admission  to  ihc  hospital  he  began  10  talk  a  great 
deal,  anil  "  pmchril  on  cvf  rj-tliing  be  had  se«n  or  heard  "     Later  because 
very  violent,  wanted  lo  put  his  father  and  motbcT  out  of  ibc  house.    This 
period  of  aggreuivenes*  was  followed  by  one  of  the  directed  spelU.  whidi 
lasted  only  a  few  hours,  when  he  again  became  excited,  indulged  in  a  great 
deal  of  profanity,  and  tried  to  whip  ooe  of  his  uncles.     Patient  was  first 
taken  to  the  city  almiihotiM-,  and  transferred  from  there  on  November  aft 
to  (he  Shcppard  and  Enoch  Pratt  Hospital.     On  admission  to  the  latter 
institution   it   was  noted   that   he   wa«   apparently   daxed,  confu^ied,  siut 
showed  considerable  motor  restltsaness,  but  toward*  evening  this  di»a[^- 
peared.     On   the   following  day   white  under   examiiuiiion   he   made   na 
objection  to  being  tindresscd,  merely  submitting  p&ssivcly  without  offer- 
ing in  any  way  to  help.     The  general  character  of  the  motor  reactions 
indicated    the   exigence   of    (light    pxy chore otor    retardation.     Attention 
easily  gainetl.  but  Iiitle  power  of  concentration.     Voluntarr  conversation 
at  times  limited     Once  or  twice  wiihoiii  any  apparent  reawn  began  to 
cry  and  complain  of  having  been  cursed  by  some  one  whose  name  he  did 
not  givc-    Admitted  that  hif>  memory  was  somewhat  defective,  but  other- 
wise he  was  "quite  bright  in  his  mind,"  "although  sick  of  trying  to  save 
people."  and  did  not  want  anyone  to  send  him  to  prison.    On  December  3 
the  paiieni  wan  more  communicativr.    His  stteniion  was  easily  gained  but 
Mill  lacked  concentration.     He  would  liegtn  to  describe  an  object  or  to 
give  expre^tion  to  some  ideas,  but  distraciibility  was  very  tnarked,  aikd 
apparently  he  had  no  goal  in  view.     Emotional  tone  corresponded  with 
menial  state.     Weight,  113  pounds.     Blood -pressure.  130     On  this  date, 
December  4,  patient  began  to  show  signx  of  incfcating  motor  restlessness 
and  compiibory   speech,  insjiiting   upon   declaiming  before  patients   and 
attendants. 

December  5.  Markedly  depressed,  with  tendency  to  cry.  Affirmed 
(hat  liis  thoughts  are  audible  an  that  other  people  could  hear  them.  Even 
God  had  heard  them,  otherwise  the  patient  would  have  been  dead  long 
ago.  Remembered  having  been  noisy  during  the  night.  Said  he  could 
not  help  this,  at  he  saw  some  one  rising  from  the  dead.  Declared  that 
unplcusniit  thoughts  made  him  cry. 

December  10.  Motor  restlessness  more  marked,  considerable  exuber- 
ance of  spirits.  Danced  and  cut  capers,  tore  hi$  clothes,  and  was  martc- 
cdly  imptiliive.  ■^t  the  end  of  December  the  pntieni  had  gained  four 
ponnds  in  weight,  but  there  was  no  improvement  in  the  mental  condition. 
On  January  21.  although  there  was  some  general  motor  rcstlessneu 
present,  the  patient's  emotional  tone  was  evidently  one  of  depression. 
While  being  examined,  he  showed  no  tendency  to  talk,  but  when  asked  to 
write  gave  evidence  of  the  cxi«teitcc  of  a  sensory  flight  of  ideas.  Patient's 
(onditinn  hat  gradually  improved,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  two  slight 
drops  in  weight  indicated  on  the  chart  there  has  been  a  steady  and  itD* 
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inttiToptcd  gain.    The  slight  loss  of  w«ight  betwwn  February  j  and  ix 
was  accompanied  by  a  change  in  ihc  mental  iitlittidc  of  lite  patient,  as 
he  wa.t  angered  and  depressed  by  whut  ht  thought  Mas  an  apparent  tn- 
altcntion  and  lack  at  sympathy  exhibited  in  his  case  by  a  relative. 
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Weight  chfin  ia  «  cskcol  inAuIc-dcfKCMivc  lju«aily>    At  A  and  n  the  p»ti«nt  wks  cnor* 

Pathogenesis. — Nothing  is  known  regarding  the  imme- 
diate causes  of  this  disease.    There  is  no  other  form,  however, 
of  mental  aberration  in  whidi  the  hereditary  factor  plays  a 
more  important  role.     In  from  80  per  cent,  to  90  per  cent, 
of  the  cases  of  nianic-dq>r«ssive  insanity  the  history  of  insan- 
ity afflictingr  the  ascendants  is  well  marked.    Soukhanoflt  and 
Gannouchkinc,'*  as  the  resuU  of  their  observations,  affirm  that 
women  are  more  inclined  to  suffer  from  depression  tlian  are 
men  (3:1).  and  that  the  herethtarj-  factor  plays  a  less  impor- 
tant role  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.    Tlie  disease  when  it 
once  makes  its  appearance  in  a  family  .shows  a  remarkable  ten- 
dency to  reappear  in  the  descendants.     Even  when  a  history 
of  definite  symptoms  of  alienation  cannot  be  obtained  as  having 
occurred  in  the  progenitors,  "  strong  family  idiosyncrasies" 
are  nearly  always  noted.    As  a  rule,  the  majority  of  patients 
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"  £tudc  sur  la  melancholic.     Annates  mcdico-psycbologiqucs,   Scpt- 
Oct..  1903. 
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who  suffer  from  this  disease  are  delicate.  From  their  earliest 
years  tliey  have  exhibited  eccentricities  of  character  referable 
to  an  unstable  nervous  system — hyiiochondriasis.  "  attacks  of 
the  blues,"  sexual  irrcg^ularitics,  more  or  less  egotism,  a  ten- 
dency to  lie,  etc.,  being  some  of  the  more  common  defects.  The 
importance  of  trauma,  the  acute  infectious  diseases,  meningitis, 
encephalitis,  parturition,  excessive  and  prolonged  physical  and 
mental  strain  have  alt  been  emphasized  as  ctiolo^cai  factors. 

Sufficient  has  already  been  said  to  show  tliat  the  differen- 
tial diagnosis  in  these  cases  is  frequently  beset  with  many  diffi- 
culties. This  is  particularly  tnie  in  the  excited  stage.  The 
motor  restlessness  ami  exaltation  in  this  condition,  as  a  rule, 
differ  essentially  from  those  observed  in  cases  of  dementia 
priecox.  In  manic-depressive  insanity  the  patient  is  more  re- 
sponsive to  external  stimuli,  he  is  easily  deflected  and  may  to 
a  certain  extent  be  led.  Each  new  impression  as  It  is  stamped 
upon  the  cortex  gives  birth  to  an  idea  expressed  either  in  speech 
or  action  that  is  the  result  of  the  incident  stimulus.  The  flight 
of  ideas  may  be  distinguished  from  a  mere  hotch-potch,  inas- 
mucli  as  Uie  latter  by  its  extreme  silliness,  irrelevancy,  numer- 
ous repetitions,  and  reiterations,  is  more  suggestive  of  mere 
automatism.  Tlie  actions  of  the  patients  iluring  the  stage  of 
maniacal  excitement  are,  as  a  rule,  contlitioncil  l>y  tlie  effect  of 
extra-organic  .stinuili.  In  the  earliest  stages  of  the  excitement 
the  diagnosis  is  freqiieivtly  extremely  difficult,  as  it  depends 
largely  upon  the  intimate  knowledge  possessed  by  the  observer 
of  the  patient's  idiosyncrasies.  The  maniacal  excitement  may 
be  mistaken  for  the  earliest  toxic  symptoms  produced  by  cocaiii, 
alcohol,  and  other  drugs  which  give  rise  to  motor  restlessness 
and  a  limited  flight  of  ideas.  In  the  pronounced  cases  the 
mental  exhilaration  of  the  patient  may  simulate  the  incipient 
euphoria  of  general  pares^is,  but  in  the  I.-itter  instance  the  ideas 
are  apt  to  be  more  insistent  and  the  self-complacency  of  the 
patient  is  more  exa^erated.  The  recognition  of  the  depression 
in  the  early  stages  or  in  the  milder  forms  of  the  disease  is  even 
more  difficult  than  that  of  manic  excitement.  Nut  infrefjucntly 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  whether  an  actual  psycho- 
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motor  retardation  exists.  The  diajpiosis  is  rendered  even  more 
difficult  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  depression  is  associated  with 
motor  excitement.  The  subjective  sense  of  insufficiency  of 
which  the  patients  may  complain  is  an  important  sign  during 
the  period  of  depression.  Individuals  so  afflicted  may  regret 
that  they  are  unable  to  work,  or  to  exert  themselves  in  any 
way.  and  may  complain  bitterly  of  the  retardation  and  inhibi- 
tion of  their  mental  processes. 

The  involutional  melancholias  are,  as  a  rule,  to  be  distin- 
guished by  tlie  greater  tendency  shown  for  the  development 
of  the  systematized  delusions  and  the  absence  of  market! 
p.<iychomotor  retardation  and  delay  in  all  forms  of  thought. 
In  these  cases  the  insane  ideas  arc  more  stable.  The  outbursts 
of  anxiety  which  accompany  the  prc-scnilc  or  senile  depressions 
are  important  factors  in  the  differential  diagnosis  of  these  dis- 
orders. Dementia  praecox  is  to  be  distinguished  from  manic- 
depressive  insanity  by  the  twxurrence  of  mannerisms,  motor 
symptoms,  verbigeration,  isolated  impulsive  acts,  etc.  Tlic 
milder  cases  described  as  cyclotheinia  are  not  infrequently 
difficnlt  to  differentiate  from  neurasthenic  slates  in  which  not 
infrequently  there  is  a  mixed  state  of  mild  excitement  with 
subsequent  depression.  Occasionally,  tt  is  impossible  to  decide 
for  some  time  whether  a  case  is  one  of  epileptic  mania  or  of 
manic-ilepressive  insanity.  In  the  former  instance  the  out- 
breaks arc  apt  tn  he  more  violent,  the  patient  is  much  more 
dangerous,  and  the  tj.pical  flight  of  i<leas  in  the  broadest  sense 
18,  as  a  rule,  not  present.  The  occurrence  of  epileptiform  at- 
tacks is  distinctive. 

The  irt'aimetti  of  these  cases  is  syniptomatic.  What  has 
already  been  said  in  a  general  way  in  reference  to  the  treat- 
ment of  states  of  mania  or  depression  may  be  applied  to  the 
care  of  patients  during  the  attacks  of  manic-depressive  insanity. 
In  the  case  of  a  ycmng  person  it  is  the  duty  of  the  physician  to 
inform  the  parents  or  guardians  that  the  tendency  of  the  disease 
to  recur  is  vcn,^  great.  The  life  of  the  afflicted  individual  must 
be  so  ordered  that  all  forms  of  excitement,  physical  or  men- 
tal, arc  reduced  to  a  minimum.     If  the  circumstances  permit 
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an  out-of-door  life  in  the  country,  it  is  to  be  recommended. 
Great  care  should  be  exercised  during  the  onset  of  puberty. 
If  the  patient  becomes  conscious  of  too  great  supcr\Hsion  of 
all  the  minor  details  of  his  or  her  life,  the  periods  of  mild 
depression  arc  augmented  or  the  development  of  a  marked 
hypochondriasis  may  be  generated.  During  the  period  of 
excitcHKnt  care  should  be  taken  to  guard  against  tlie  occur- 
rence of  sexual  irregularities.  The  mildest  cases  may  be  treated 
at  home  provided  the  phj'sician  fully  comprehends  the  nature 
of  the  disorder  and  is  fully  alive  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 
The  severer  cases  can  be  handled  much  better  in  an  institution, 
where  a  rest-cure  in  bed  witli  massage,  hydrotherapy,  and  a 
light  and  nutritious  diet  can  be  provided. 

As  the  tendency  of  manic-depressive  insanity  to  recur  in 
families  is  verj'  marked,  marriage  in  the  case  of  individuals  who 
have  once  suflfered  from  this  form  of  alienation  is  contra- 
indicated.  During  the  periods  of  excitement  the  prolongi:d  or 
continuous  baths  are  often  efficacious  in  cutting  short  an  at- 
tack. During  the  periods  of  depression  as  well  as  during  the 
excitement  the  patient  should  be  kept  constantly  in  bed.  Dur- 
ing the  fonner  phase  as  well  as  during  the  milder  attacks  of 
manic  excitement,  in  moderate  weather,  the  bed  may  be 
wheeled  out  on  the  porch  or  balcony  and  the  patient  kept  in 
the  open  air.  This  is  particularly  desirable  in  cases  of  anscmic 
individuals.  Where  such  a  procedure  is  not  possible  the  win- 
dows in  the  room  may  be  opened  wide  for  several  hours  a  day, 
SO  that  the  patient  in  this  way  may  be  given  plenty  of  fresh 
air.  During  the  period  of  depression  the  patient  may  be  put 
in  a  warm  bath,  and  if  there  is  mj  contraindication,  the  tern* 
pcraturc  of  the  water  may  be  gradually  cooled,  the  patient 
being  carefully  watched  to  sec  that  no  ill  effect  follows  this 
procedure.  After  the  bath  massage  and  passive  movements 
are  frequently  of  great  value  in  stimulating  the  superficial  cir- 
culation. In  many  ca.ses  tonics,  such  .is  iron,  strychnin,  and 
arsenic,  are  indicated.  In  the  cases  of  manic-depressive  in- 
sanity whici)  occur  in  plethoric  individuals  it  is  advisable  that 
the  diet  should  be  carefully  restricted.    The  patient  must  be 
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closely  watched,  as  such  indivichials.  aithongh  apparently 
very  robust,  arc  physically  below  the  standard  and  frequently 
show  a  marked  anaania. 

Pathology. — The  pathological  findings  in  cases  of  manic- 
depressive  insanity  do  not  throw  any  light  upon  the  nature 
of  this  disease.  Patients  do  not  die  from  the  immediate  effects 
of  the  disorder  itself,  but  from  some  intercurrent  affection. 
The  histological  changes  in  the  neural  elements  of  the  central 
nervous  system  arc  those  found  in  other  chronic  or  acute  dis- 
eases. Turner  has  described  alterations  in  the  ncrve-cell  which 
were  affirmed  to  be  in  a  measure  specific  for  the  so-called  deli- 
rious manias,  but  on  more  careful  investigation  similar  changes 
were  found  to  be  present  in  other  conditions.  Great  care 
should  be  exercised  in  examining  the  central  nervous  system 
and  in  basing  deductions  as  to  the  pathogenesis  of  the  disease 
upon  the  occurrence  at  autopsy  of  cerebral  hypei'remias.  Not 
infrequently  the  marked  injection  of  the  vessels  of  the  mem- 
branes and  cortex  is  merely  an  agonal  or  post-mortem  change, 
the  result  of  alterations  in  the  blood-supply  due  to  the  position 
of  the  body.  It  is  true  that  the  maniacal  stage  is  very  often 
associated  with  low  blood- pressure  in  the  peripheral  arteries, 
while  in  the  stage  of  depression  the  reverse  holds  good;  but 
tlial  the  intracranial  tension  is  either  increased  or  lowered 
can  not  he  decided  from  the  condition  of  the  peripheral  circu- 
lation. Pilcz  "'^  aflirms  that  in  ten  cases  reported  there  were 
no  marked  pathological  charges  found  in  the  central  ner\'ous 
system.  In  seven  cases  scar  tissue  was  reported,  and  in  ten 
instances  other  changes  were  noted.  The  findings  in  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system  in  two  cases  reported  by  the  author  were 
practically  negative.  Stoddart "'  has  formulated  the  hypothesis 
that  in  mania  an  irritating  product  is  formed  within  the  cor- 
tical cells,  while  in  melancholia  the  effect  of  tlie  toxic  agent 
is  paralyzing.  This  same  ob.'Jerver  thinks  that  in  a  few  cases 
of  mania,  in  addition  to  the  poison  originating  within  the 
nerve-cell,  a  toxic  substance  also  occurs  in  the  plasma. 

"  op.  eit.,  and  Beilrage  lur  KUnik  der  period.  Psychosen.    Monatsschr. 
f.  Psych,  u.  Neurol.,  Dtctrmhcr,  1903. 

"  Stoddan,  W.  H.  B„  Lancet,  London.  March  5.  190*. 
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THE   DEMENTIA    PR.ECOX   CROL'P 

Althol'gh  the  various  forms  o{  alienation  reo^nized 
un<ler  this  head  present  a  s>Tnptomatol<^'  with  definite  and 
distinctive  features  and  in  a  majority-  of  instances  a.  terminal 
dementia  that  is  essentially  characteristic,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  dementia  prsecox  does  not  form  a  disease  entitv-.  The 
clinical  conceptions  that  have  resulted  in  this  assignment  of 
cases  have  Ijeen  of  comparatively  slow  growth.'  As  -viiU  be 
seen  later,  this  group  of  s)'mptom-compIexes  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  several  clinical  types  of  alienation  that  have  hitherto 
been  considered  distinct.  Among  the  more  important  of  these 
are  the  cases  originally  descrilwd  by  Kahlbaum  as  instances  of 
catatonia,  a  psychosis  considered  by  him  from  a  diagnostic  and 
prognrjstic  stand-point  to  be  a  disease  entity.* 

In  his  classical  monograph  catatonia  was  defined  as  a 
brain  disease  characterized  by  cyclic,  alternating  periods  of 
melancholia,  mania,  stupor,  confusion,  with  associated  motor 
disturbances,  and  terminating  in  dementia.  From  this  clinical 
picture  one  or  more  of  these  symptoms  may  be  absent.  The 
prognosis  was  admitted  to  be  favorable  in  some  cases;  in  others 
death  might  occur  during  attacks  of  catatonic  rigidity  and  ex- 
citement. Remissions  were  infrequent  and  the  hereditary 
factor  was  considered  unimportant.  Kahlbaum  called  particu- 
lar attention  to  what  he  considered  to  be  distinctive  features  of 
the  catatonic  symptoms.  Neisser^  emphasized  the  necessity 
of  considering  tlie  clinical  picture  as  a  whole  as  definitely  char- 

'Ariitlt:  Uebcr  die  Gcscliichtc  der  Katatonic.  Centralbl.  f.  Nerven- 
lifilk.  11.  Psych.,  IQOJ,  p.  8l. 

'  Kiihlliaiiiii:  Udti-r  das  Spannungsirrcsein.  Vortrag  auf  der  Natur- 
fiirsfhiTviTsaimiihing.  Rcf.  Arcliiv.  f.  Psych.,  ii,  1875.  Kahlltaum: 
Hie  Knlaloiiie.     1869. 

*  Neisscr,  C  ;    l>k'  K.ilatoiiie.  1887. 
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acteristic,  and  cliel  not  lay  great  stress  upon  the  diagnostic  value 
of  individual  symptoms.  Prior  to  the  appearance  of  Kahl- 
baum's  monograph  on  catatonia,  Hecker  *  had  described  a 
group  of  cases  in  which  the  mental  symptoms  develnped  about 
the  time  of  pubcrtj'  in  individuals  hereditarily  predisposed 
towards  insanity.  The  outcome  in  these  cases  was  a  termina- 
tion in  a  similar  characteristic  dementia.  These  observations 
were  confirmed  by  Hack  Tnkc  °  and  Fink."  In  1886  Schiile 
affirmed  in  words  thnt  have  become  classic  that  of  those  heredi- 
tarily predisposed  individuals  who  are  "  wrecked  on  the  cliffs 
of  puberty."  some  become  hebephrenics,  while  others  arc 
afilicCed  with  an  acute  dementia.  For  this  latter  group  he 
.suggested  the  name  dementia  prm»x. 

In  1890  A.  Pick,  basing  his  observations  upon  those  of 
Kahlbaum,  came  to  the  conchision  that  hebephrenia  was  a  form 
of  dementia  precox.  Under  this  latter  term  Pick  included  the 
class  of  diseases  beginning  at  puberty  with  a  quiet  onset  and 
ending  in  a  progressive  dementia. 

In  J  892  Daraszkiewicz,  under  the  intUience  of  Tschisch 
and  Kraepeiin,  broadened  the  conception  of  hebephrenia  so  that 
tlie  severe  and  protracted  cases  were  grouped  together  with  the 
shorter  and  milder  instances  described  by  Hecker.  Thu.s  tlie 
bridge  was  formed  between  the  two  groups.  It  was  aftirnicd 
that  the  marked  apathetic  dementia  developed  cither  insidioasly 
or  followed  periods  of  acute  excitement.  It  is  thus  apparent 
that  the  genesis  of  the  present  views  regarding  hebephrenia  was 
in  a  measure  determined  by  the  increased  emphasis  placed  upon 
the  prognosis.  Tlie  possibility  of  uniting  the  two  disease 
groups  was  fir.sl  definitely  .suggested  by  Kraepelin,  who  in  the 
sixth  etiitiun  of  liis  te,M-book  brought  together  the  various 
forms  of  alienation  which  will  be  described  under  this  hcatl. 


'Hecker:     Hebephrenic.      Virehow's    Archiv.    f.    path.    Anat.    1871, 

Bd,  m. 

'Hack  Ttikc:   A  Manual  of  Psychological  Medicine,  1879,  p.  MS- 
'Fink:     Ein    Beitr-ig   zur   KennUik*   d«    Jugcncjirreseins.     Allgctn. 

ZiMrhr.  fur  F.sycli..  18H1.  114.  xxxvij.  $.  49S. 
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He  admits  that  other  names,  such  as  the  detnenza  primitiva  of 
the  Italians  or  the  dementia  simplex  of  Riger,  may  have  cer- 
tain advantages.  Quite  recently  '  the  objections  to  tfie  use  of 
the  name  dementia  praecox  as  a  general  term  have  been  more 
definitely  formulated. 

The  fact  that  within  the  near  future  certain  types  of  cases 
now  described  as  dementia  prsecox  may  be  taken  out  of  this 
group  does  not  detract  from  the  importance  in  clinical  psy- 
chiatry of  the  formulation  of  those  conceptions  upon  which  the 
present  clinical  analysis  is  based.  The  fact  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized  that  in  studying  this  psychosis  too  tnudi 
stress  should  not  be  laid  upon  the  individual  symptoms  pre- 
sented by  a  patient  at  any  one  period  of  the  disease.  It  is  the 
study  of  the  condition  as  a  whole,  including  the  onset,  course, 
termination,  and  general  symptomatology,  which  promises  the 
best  practical  results.  Little  progress  was  made  in  the  study  of 
dementia  paralytica  so  long  as  clinicians  were  satisfied  with 
simply  grouping  together  the  symptoms  which  occurred  at  any 
given  period  of  the  disease  without  an  equal  regard  for  the 
known  facts  connected  with  the  etiology,  termination,  and 
prognosis  as  well  as  with  the  clinical  course. 

The  triple  clinical  division  suggested  by  Kraepelin — 
namely,  the  hebephrenic,  catatonic,  and  paranoiic  forms  of  the 
disease — is  fairly  satisfactory  if  the  attempt  at  differentiation 
is  not  pushed  to  the  extreme.  Little  is  to  be  gained  by  the 
efforts  sometimes  made  to  distinguish  too  sharply  between 
these  groups,  as  many  of  the  symptoms  are  common  to  all  three 
forms.  Until  more  is  known  regarding  the  natural  history  of 
this  disease  it  is  ill-advised  to  try  to  adhere  to  a  too  rigid 
clinical  classification. 

The  majority  of  the  cases  develop  between  the  twentieth 
and  thirty-eighth  years,  although  competent  observers  have  re- 
ported the  outbreak  of  the  symptoms  before  the  fifteenth  and 
as  late  as  the  fiftieth  year.     The  periods  of  puberty  and 


'  Sommer,  Robert :   Bcitrage  zur  Psychiatrische  Klinik,    Marburg,  Bd. 
i.  Heft  4. 
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adolescence  are  unquestionably  the  times  at  which  the  majority 
of  the  cases  develop.  But  it  leads  to  unnecessary  confusion  if 
the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  cases  at  later  periods  of  life 
is  denied.  The  imponance  of  this  fact  is  more  generally  recog- 
nized by  Continental  writers  than  by  English  and  American 
alienists.  The  onset  of  the  disease  is  frequently  insidious,  owing 
to  the  so  commonly  slow  progression  in  tlie  earlier  stages  of  its 
development  no  less  tlian  to  the  protean  character  of  the  symp- 
toms. There  is  no  other  form  of  alienation  in  which  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  individual  is  of  greater  importance 
as  an  aid  in  establishing  the  diagnosis  at  an  early  period  of  the 
disease  than  in  dementia  prsecox.  While  it  is  incumbent  upon 
the  alienist  to  recognize  the  malady  early  in  its  course,  the  fact 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  continual  striving  to  dis- 
cover symptoms  supposed  to  be  of  specific  diagnostic  value  may 
be  carried  to  an  extreme.  In  many  instances  the  signs  of 
mental  aberration  may  be  obvious  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time  prior  to  the  appearance  of  symptoms  now  generally 
recognized  as  distinctive  of  this  psychosis. 

Cases  witli  an  acute  onset  are  not  infrequently  reported, 
but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  wlietlier  such  actually  occur.  In 
many  instances  the  apparently  sudden  onset  is  found  on  closer 
examination  to  be  merely  an  exacerbation  of  previously  exist- 
ing symptoms. 


For  example,  a  young  nun  came  under  observation  in  the  dispensary 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  giving  the  (olluwing  history:  The  palieni 
affirmed  that  he  had  felt  perfectly  well  until  »  few  days  before  his  nur- 
fiage,  but  haJ  then  become  excessively  nervous.  The  day  following  this 
event  he  went  oS  with  several  friends  and  drank  to  excess,  although  he  did 
not  become  intoxicated.  He  came  home  that  night,  complained  of  not 
sleeping  well,  and  (he  next  morning  on  awakening  suddenly  sprang  out  of 
bed,  seized  his  wife  by  the  ihroai.  and  alinoit  choked  her  to  death.  He 
threatened  to  kill  several  members  of  the  family  who  tried  to  quiet  him. 
Altliough  conscious  of  what  be  had  done,  he  was  unable  to  assign  any 
motive  for  his  acts  of  violence  and  was  willing  to  admit  that  they  might 
be  ccntidercd  those  of  an  insane  p«rioi).  The  overwhelming  power  of 
the  impulses  wat>  recognized  by  the  patient  Gradually  these  obscasioiial 
acts  ceased,  but  the  conduct  of  the  patient  was  bo  eccentric  that  he  waa 
advised  lo  come  to  the  Sheppard  and  Enoch  Pratt  Hospital  for  treatment 
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Although  Ibe  history  of  the  »M  ^ivcn  by  the  family  at  first  su^esled  tfie 
possibility  of  »n  acute  onset,  more  careful  inquiry  clkitcd  the  fact  that  the 
patient  had  exhibited  mental  abviraiiun  (or  a  coii»iderable  period  of  time 
prior  to  (his  outbreak.  The  subsequent  development  of  the  eaie  proved 
it  to  be  one  of  dcineniia  precox. 

Another  iti>^lance  wa*  that  of  :i  young  wom;in  34  yczrs  of  sgc  who  wsi 
naid  to  have  been  perfccily  nanc  until  »hc  had  an  acute  outbreak  of  mania. 
Later  it  was  dixcuvered  that  the  patient  for  years  had  been  decidedly  neu- 
rotic. She  had  nlivay»  b<.-cn  painfully  nhy  and  over -particular  rcRarding 
her  dress.  She  was  dcKribcd  a«  facing  impuUivc  at  timet  and  emotionally 
unstable. 


I 


I 
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In  the  early  stages,  particularly  in  young  girls,  attacks  o£ 
migraine  may  precede  or  usher  in  the  sjiuptoms.  Either  prior 
or  subsequent  to  these  attacks  of  pain  there  is  some  metilal 
dqjrcssion.  Occasionally  ihc  early  syiiiptoiiis  are  referred  to 
an  actit«  attack  of  some  disease,  such  as  influenza,  t>-phoid 
fever,  scarlet  fever,  etc.  Altliougli  it  is  probable,  then,  that 
dementia  prscox  does  occur  in  individuals  who  until  the  titne 
of  onset  have  shown  no  sign  of  mental  deterioration,  too  great 
emphasis  can  not  be  put  upon  the  necessity  of  careful  inquiry,  ■ 
not  only  regarding  the  patient's  personal  peculiarities  or  idio- 
syncrasies, but  also  as  to  the  nature  of  the  environment  and 
antecedents  prior  to  the  onset  of  the  attack. 

The  prodromal  symptoms  usually  extend  over  a  period  of 
years.  Children  who  have  given  everj'  promise  of  a  normal 
mental  development  may  in  the  first  years  of  adolescence  show 
evidences  of  a  gradual  progressive  mental  decline.  This  de- 
terioration may  be  so  slow  and  yet  so  widespread  thai  it  is 
difticult  for  a  long  time  to  recognize  special  defects  involving 
sc]>aratc  functions.  Irregularities  in  the  cnmtional  life  nearly 
always  accompany  the  intellectual  decay.  Individuals  who  have  ■ 
never  displayed  marked  cmotiimal  disturbances  until  the  onset 
of  neurasthenic  symptoms  and  then  without  apparent  cause 
give  evidence  of  constantly  recurring  outbreaks  of  temper  onf 
little  or  no  provocation  should  he  kept  under  close  supervision. 
Such  patients  not  infrequently  resort  to  unprovoked  vioIeiKe, 
and  then  after  the  ad  is  committed  express  regret  for  their 
conduct,  but.  nevertheless,  true  penitence  is  not  observed.  The 
development  of  the.se  symptoms  should  at  once  awaken  sus- 
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picion.  Cases  not  infrequenlly  come  iindei'  otiservntion  in 
which  impulses  seem  to  replace  nil  inolives.  The  emotional 
storms  which  are  occasionally  exhibited  early  in  the  dcvclop- 
menl  of  these  cases  are  essentially  different  from  those  common 
to  cases  of  hysteria  or  iieurastlienia.  In  the  former  there  is 
an  explosive  violence  entirely  wiihtint  motive  and  the  event 
may  be  isolated  and  soon  forgi'tten;  whereas  in  the  latter 
^onp  of  cases  an  apparent  motive  for  the  excitation  of  feeling 
may  almost  always  be  found  and  is  generally  associated  with 
a  period  of  hypochondriacal  depression.  The  acts  of  violence 
due  to  an  emotional  storm  awaken  in  the  neurasthenic  a  feeling 
of  repentance,  but  the  sense  of  contrition  in  patients  suffering 
from  dementia  praecox  is  entirely  superficial.  The  emotional 
impiilses,  having  (he  character  of  obsessions,  which  not  infre- 
quently crop  lip  during  the  prodromal  period,  are  apt  to  he 
transitory  and  evanescent.  A  young  woman  without  the 
slightest  reason  to  fear  such  an  event  hears  a  step  on  (he  stairs, 
fears  that  an  intruder  will  force  himself  into  her  room,  gives 
vent  to  an  apparent  emotional  outbreak,  which  passes  away 
as  quickly  as  it  came  and  the  incident  is  promptly  forgotten. 
Ever)'  sensory  stimulus  at  times  seems  to  awaken  the  starting- 
point  for  a  new  chain  of  disconnected  heterogeneous  ideas. 
There  is  an  apparent  incoordination  as  well  as  disorganiza- 
tion of  thought.  Local  systemalized  delusions  seldom  develop 
early  in  the  disease  except  in  the  paranoiic  form.  Not  infre- 
quently, however,  various  disturbances  of  sensation  may  occur. 
Early  in  the  disease  patients  complain  of  singing  in  the  ears, 
"  strange  sounds"  in  the  head,  pistol  shots,  bright  flashes  of 
light,  or  the  like,  Olfnclnry  hallucinations,  particularly  of  an 
unpleasant  character,  are  not  infrequent.  One  meets  with 
psycho-anicsthesias  having  the  character  and  distrilmtion  of 
purely  functional  disorders.  Parassthesias  are  less  common. 
At  first  the  disturbances  in  sensation  may  be  practically  un- 
noticed by  the  patient  until  his  attention  is  directed  to  Ihem- 
Gradually  the  tendency  to  explain  their  occurrence  becomes 
more  apparent.  Psychic  hallucinations  frc(|uently  occur.  Their 
importance  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  has  recently  been 
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emphasized  by  Lugaro.'  This  observer  affirms  that  in  cases  of 
dementia  praecox,  particularly  in  the  paranoiic  forms  of  the 
disease,  the  pseudo-hallucinations  are  frequently  met  with. 
Real  hallucinations  are  dther  very  infrequent  or  do  not  occur 
at  all.  The  memory  is  well  preserved.  The  power  of  ideation 
is  unimpaired,  although  there  is  a  marked  disturbance  in  the 
sequence  and  relationship  of  the  products  of  thought.  The 
disturbed  mental  action  consists  largely  in  the  abnormal  elabora- 
tion of  the  voluntary  impulses.  Arrested  impulses  dominate 
as  it  were,  the  field  of  psychic  activity.  The  psycho-pathol<^y 
of  these  cases  may  be  reduced  fundamentally  to  a  disturbance  in 
the  primary  elaboration  of  stimuli,  volitional  impulses,  etc.,  of 
which  pseudo-hallucinations  are  correlative  phenomena.  The 
anomalies  in  the  organic  sensations,  particularly  the  visceral, 
are  noticeable  in  the  very  earliest  stages  and  are  frequently 
associated  with  the  occurrence,  of  the  epigastric  voices,  etc. 

In  addition  to  psychic  hallucinations  insane  ideas  are  fre- 
quently met  with.  Except  in  the  paranoiic  forms  of  the  disease, 
systematization  is,  as  a  rule,  not  well  marked.  The  ideas,  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  patient,  show  plainly  the  marked  disorganization 
in  connected  thinking.  The  emotional  tone  of  the  patient  when 
describing  these  ideas  is,  as  a  rule,  one  of  apathy,  broken  only 
by  acts  which  are  more  frequently  the  result  of  mere  impulse 
than  the  consequence  of  the  dominating  force  of  the  ideas.  In 
some  cases,  particularly  those  in  which  the  disease  progresses 
slowly,  hypochondriacal  ideas  are  present.  The  patients  affirm 
that  changes  have  taken  place  in  their  internal  organs,  that 
they  are  losing  their  minds,  that  their  energy  is  fast  disappear- 
ing, that  they  are  unable  to  arouse  themselves  to  action.  At 
times  megalomania  may  develop ;  the  type,  however,  is  essen- 
tially different  from  that  seen  in  dementia  paralytica.  The 
silly  exaggerations  are  prominent.  The  ideas  expressed  are 
grotesque,  bizarre,  and  sometimes  suggested  by  the  environ- 
ment.   An  event  or  an  object  is  mentioned  by  a  patient,  and 


'Lugaro,  E.:    Sulle  pseudo-allucinazioni   (allucinazioni  psichiche   di 
Baillarger).    Riv.  d.  Patologia  nervosa  e  mentale,  vol.  viii,  fasc  i  and  a. 
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coupled  with  this  there  is  an  insane  idea  entirely  irrelevant,  its 
presence  having  .npparently  been  suggested  by  mere  spatial  or 
time  contiguity. 

Sometimes  patients  complain  of  receiving  electric  shocks 
concerning  the  nature  of  which  they  may  develop  vague  sus- 
picions, affirming  that  they  have  been  given  to  them  by  certain 
individuals.  In  the  early  stages  these  phenomena  are  recog- 
nized as  abnormal.  Occasionally  to  the  imperative  conceptions 
exaggerated  ideas  may  be  added.  The  patients  complain  that 
they  can  not  get  rid  of  these  feelings,  although  occasionally  they 
admit  their  inability  to  reason  logically  concerning  the  occur- 
rence of  these  phenomena.  Some  affirm  that  the  repetition  of 
these  sensations  or  the  persistence  in  the  field  of  consciousness 
of  an  imperative  conception  will  in  lime  compel  them  to  do  or 
say  things  of  which  they  will  be  ashamed.  The  majority  of 
the  patients  do  not  suffer  great  mental  anguish.  This  is  in  a 
measure  characteristic.  There  is  more  or  less  apathy.  Emo- 
tional storms  may  gather,  break,  and  disappear,  leaving  the 
patient  in  a  state  of  apparent  indifference. 

Among  the  cases  of  dementia  praccox  which  are  found 
among  dispensary  patients  a  number  give  a  history  of  attacks 
of  mental  depression  occurring  early  in  the  disease.  As  a  rule, 
these  periods  of  depression  are  not  accompanied  with  hypo- 
chondriacal symptoms.  The  patients,  uhcn  they  arc  asked  to. 
assign  a  reason  for  their  depression,  but  if  left  to  themselves 
are  listless  and  apatlietic.  A  conscientious,  hard-working 
Student  becomes  mentally  depressed.  He  affirms  that  he  has 
been  derelict  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  is  most  persistent 
in  his  declaration  that  his  only  chance  to  succeed  in  life  has 
been  thrown  away.  The  affirmation  is  made  and  persistently 
adhered  to,  but  the  statement  lacks  any  of  the  eaniestness  that 
carries  conviction  with  it. 

In  nearly  all  cases  there  is  a  general  blunting  of  the 
emotional  tone.  This  is  very  characteristic.  The  patients  be- 
come indifferent  to  their  most  intimate  friends  as  well  as  to 
members  of  their  family.  Occasionally  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  malady  appreciation  of  this  change  is  noted  by  the  patients 
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themselves.      Not  only   is   there  marked   impairment   of   the 
patient's  sympathies  and  affections,  but  at  times  a  paradoxical   _ 
reaction  in  the  objective  expression  of  the  feeling  tone  occurs,  f 
Stransky "  has  anphasized  the  importance  of  the  inccmgmity 
in  the  affective  stale  between  the  ideaticm  and  the  emotional 
reaction  ( thymopsydie  and  noopsychc).    This  symptom  is  in- 
dicative of  dissociative  incoordination  of  the  cortical  functions  ■ 
—an  intrapsychic  ataxia.     Patients  not  infrequently  indulge 
in  buffoonery  even  vt'hile  Ihcy  affinn  that  they  feci  <lei)rcssc<l 
and  sad.     The  exaltation  which  occurs  is  essentially  different 
from  that  of  the  maniacal  patient.     The  individual  is  silly,  fl 
"  mad  as  a  March  hare,"  and  gives  outward  expression  lo  the 
intellectual  as  well  as  emotional  impairment.    Tlie  humor,  wit, 
and  vivacity  sometimes  noticeable  in  cases  of  excitement  due  to  fl 
alcohol  or  marking  the  early  stages  of  manic-depressive  in- 
sanity are  lacking.    The  precocious  dement  is  indifferent,  lack- 
adaisical, and  at  times  singularly  impulsive  and  impetuous  with- 
out being  passionate. 

The  synchronous  appearance  of  a  slow  psychical  reaction. 
very  rlifficiilt  to  ilisting^uish  from  the  psychomotor  retardation 
in  the  period  of  dqiression  in  manic-depressive  insanity  with 
mental  apathy,  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  other  symptoms, 
is  of  diagnostic  importance.  This  phencmienon.  recently  de-  h 
scribed  by  Duiiton,'"  has  been  noted  during  the  early  stages  of  H 
the  disease  in  a  comparatively  large  number  of  cases.  There 
sccnis  to  be  little,  if  any.  difficulty  in  the  transference  of  either 
afferent  or  efferent  stimuli,  but  the  working  up  and  elaboration 
of  impulses  after  their  reception  is  apparently  more  difficult  than 
normal.  If  a  patient  in  this  state  is  questioned,  not  infre«piently 
two  or  thrt-e  seconds  elapse  before  there  is  any  objective  evi- 
dence of  an  attempt  to  respond.  Tlien  the  reply  is  given,  gen- 
erally in  a  low,  monotonous  tone.     By  careful  examination 
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evidence  may  be  olitajned  that  there  is  no  dcLiy  in  the  trans- 
mission of  the  impulse  lo  the  cerebral  cortex,  and  there  is  no 
subjective  sense  of  deficiency  sucli  as  occurs  in  the  period  of 
depression  when  the  phychomotor  retardation  is  marked.  This 
preservation  of  the  so-called  primary  sensations  is  character- 
istic of  nearly  all  cases  of  dementia  praecox  in  the  earlier  as  well 
as  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease.  The  fact  that  the 
conduction  of  sensory  impulses  from  the  periphery  to  the  ccrure 
is  rapid  and  apparently  normal  favors  the  occurrence  of  various 
forms  of  ha Ihtci nation.  The  orientation,  as  a  rule,  both  for 
time  and  place,  is  not  seriously  affected,  although  patients  may 
affirm  tliat  they  do  not  know  where  they  are.  In  some  cases 
this  is  due  to  the  apathy  which  exists,  but  in  others  it  is  merely 
an  expression  of  the  patient's  desire  to  he  left  alone.  Another 
cause  ior  the  apparent  disorientation  occasionally  met  with  is 
the  consciousness  the  jiatient  has  of  subjective  difiiculties  in 
formulating  his  idea.t.  This  gives  rise  to  a  marked  disinclina- 
tion to  speak.  Patients  realize  their  inability  lo  carry  through 
to  its  logical  conclusion  a  train  of  thought  and  therefore  refuse 
to  talk.  Tliis  disinclination  is,  as  a  rule,  in  the  early  stages  due 
to  two  factors :  first,  an  appreciation  of  the  subjective  difficulty 
in  the  ass<Kiation  of  ideas;  and.  seccnid,  the  enioti»>ual  slate 
cngendcrc<I  by  hallucinations  or  illusions  gives  birth  to  sus- 
piciousness and  a  consequent  reticence.  'Hiis  symptom  is  not 
infrequently  met  with  in  the  earlier  stages,  but  becomes  much 
more  marked  as  the  disease  progresses.  The  antagonism 
aroused  by  interference  from  without  varies  in  different  cases 
In  the  catiitonic  form  of  the  disease  this  so-called  negativism 
is  well  marked.  Tlie  passive  resistance  to  all  forms  of  inter- 
ference offered  by  the  patient  in  the  later  stages  is  motiveless 
and  purely  capricious,  although  at  first  it  may  be  the  result  of 
an  insane  idea.  The  genesis  of  these  refractorj-  states  has  been 
discussed  in  the  first  part  of  the  book.  The  absence  of  a  well- 
defined  motive,  the  disorganization  of  connected  thinking,  and 
the  anomalous  emotional  state  are  the  factors  that  are  respon- 
sible for  the  actions  o(  the  patient.     In  the  earlier  stages  not 
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infrequently  a  motive  is  given  by  the  patient  for  his  actions. 
Gradually  this  vanishes  and  his  conduct  becomes  aggfressively 
resistive  in  response  to  all  stimuli.  He  refuses  to  speak  or,  if 
he  does,  gives  audible  expression  to  his  feelings  in  as  few  words 
as  possible.  He  refuses  to  look  the  examiner  in  the  face,  closes 
his  eyes,  and  may  struggle  violently  to  get  away  from  the 
physician  or  attendants.  In  the  exaggerated  cases  the  patients 
cover  themselves  up  with  blankets,  or  hide  under  the  bed,  in 
the  closets,  in  out-of-the-way  nooks  and  comers,  even  refusing 
nourishment  and  refraining  from  voiding  urine  or  evacuating 
their  bowels  until  actually  compelled  to  do  so. 

In  addition  to  negativism,  stereotypies  of  attitude  and 
action  are  in  a  measure  characteristic.  As  has  already  been 
said  in  Section  I,  a  motive  or  an  insane  idea  is  primarily  the 
inciting  factor.  Gradually  this  idea  disappears  and  the  move- 
ments crystallize  and  remain  permanent.  The  limitations  in 
the  field  of  consciousness  and  the  tendency  of  physiological 
processes,  when  once  initiated,  to  persist  are  the  factors  which 
give  rise  to  these  symptoms.  In  the  earlier  stages  the  stereo- 
t3T)ies  are  sometimes  difficult  to  differentiate  from  tics.  An 
example  of  this  was  seen  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  came  under 
observation  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Dispensary  and 
proved  to  be  suffering  from  one  of  the  slowly  dementing  forms. 
He  was  accustomed  at  every  few  steps,  as  he  walked,  to  rub 
the  calf  of  the  right  leg  with  the  toes  of  the  left  foot.  When 
asked  why  he  did  this  the  patient  affirmed  that  his  leg  itched, 
but  it  was  obvious  that  while  a  parsesthesia  might  originally 
have  been  the  cause  of  this  stereotyped  movement,  later  it  had 
become  automatic.  The  stereotypies  of  movement  may  affect 
the  extremities  and  the  face.  Not  infrequently  patients  make 
curious  grimaces,  grin  in  a  stereotyped  manner,  pucker  up  their 
lips  (the  snouting  cramp),  make  kissing  sounds,  etc.  The 
habits  of  the  patient  prior  to  the  onset  of  the  disease  in  a 
measure  determine  the  character  of  the  stereotypies,  the  move- 
ments which  are  the  most  familiar  to  him  showing  the  greatest 
tendency  to  recur.    The  muscles  of  the  trunk  may  be  similarly 
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affected.  Patients  gesticulate  or  assume  strange  theatrical 
attitudes.  Their  gait  becomes  stiff,  pantomimic,  in  a  measure 
pathognomonic.  The  speech  is  changed,  but  at  first  only  occa- 
sional eccentricities  attract  attention.  The  vocabulary  is  limited. 
The  words  used  show  a  remarkable  degree  of  precocity,  are 
strange  and  outlandish.  There  is  a  tendency  to  repeat  certain 
words  and  phrases.  In  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease  the 
repetition  of  senseless  syllables  is  more  or  less  habitual.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  the  mechanism,  but  merely  in  (he  forms  of 
expression.  These  are  stilted,  quixotic,  fantastic,  incoherent, 
and  often  extremely  silly.  At  times  the  patients  interject  a 
few  senseless  syllables  and  tJien  return  for  an  instant  to  the 
conversation  only  to  relapse  again  into  utter  foolishness.  As 
the  disease  progresses  the  incoherence  and  silliness  become 
more  and  more  marked,  and  we  often  have  merely  a  verbal 
hotch-potch  or,  as  Forel  has  termed  it,  a  word-salad  (Wort- 
salat). 

The  eccentricities  and  mannerisms  of  speech  are  dupli- 
cated in  writing;  the  tendency  to  repeat  words,  syllables,  and 
phrases  is  very  marked.  The  example  given  in  Chapter  HI, 
page  33,  shows  an  attempt  made  by  the  patient  to  write  out 
an  account  of  her  physical  condition. 

Not  infrequently  cases  of  mirror  writing  are  reported. 
Patients  not  infrequently  give  expression  to  their  thoughts 
either  audibly  or  in  writing  in  the  form  of  doggerel.  The 
style  of  the  verse  is  stilted,  bombastic,  or  inordinately  foolish. 
In  tlie  later  stages  of  the  disease  the  speech  may  be  limited  to 
the  mere  repetition  of  a  few  words  or  senseless  syllables. 

Another  important  symptom  which  frequently  occurs, 
sometimes  in  tlie  earlier  as  well  as  in  the  later  stages  of  tlie 
disease,  is  the  grotesque  irrelevancy  exhibited  in  replying  to 
questions  (Paralogia,  Vorbeireden).  This  symptom-complex 
was  first  described  by  Ganser  "  and  consists  in  the  apparent 


"Ucber  eincn  cig^i'ariigen  hyslerischen  DammcmiMand,  Vonrag  ge- 
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inability  of  the  patient  to  answer  directly  or  satisfactorily  the 
simplest  questions.  With  the  exercise  of  a  little  care  it  is  pos- 
sible to  elicit  the  fact  that  patients  frequently  retain  a  fair 
degree  of  comprehension  of  what  is  asked  thein,  but  the  reply 
is  disconnected  and  inapposite  to  a  degree.  Although  an  ap- 
parent effort  is  spasmodically  made  to  answer  the  question,  the 
patient  seems  unable  to  focus  directly  upon  the  essential  point 
in  his  reply. 

Example. — Female,  single,  aged  28.  The  first  symptoms  of  alienation 
were  noted  several  years  ago.  The  present  attack  began  in  190a  She  felt 
the  attack  coming  on  and  tried  to  fight  against  it.  There  were  alternating 
periods  of  depression  and  excitement,  impulsive  acts  and  marked  demeatia. 
The  patient's  present  condition  is  such  that  she  has  to  be  carefully  watched : 
she  is  very  impulsive  and  erratic ;  will  suddenly  jump  up  from  her  chair  and 
walk  in  an  aimless  way  up  and  down  the  wards.  She  has  struck  patients 
and  attendants  and  is  unable  to  feed  herself.  The  primary  sensations  are 
well  preserved.  When  questioned  she  occasionally  gives  a  prompt  reply, 
showing  that  there  is  no  obstruction  in  the  afferent  tract.  At  other  times 
the  question  has  to  be  repeated  several  times  before  it  is  apprehended. 
She  makes  an  occasional  low  whining  sound,  is  continually  smacking  her 
lips  as  if  kissing  some  invisible  person.  Some  of  the  questions  and  answers 
are  as  follows:  Q.  How  are  you?  A.  I  am  tolerable,  I  am  sick,  I  need  a 
care,  I  need  to  go  to  heaven.  Q.  Where  do  you  think  you  are?  A.  I  do 
not  know.  Oh,  yes,  I  am  here,  I  am  here  on  the  bed.  Q.  How  long  have 
you  been  here?  A.  I  have  been  here  a  long  time — already — I  want  the 
Bible  in  my  hands.  Q.  What  do  you  want  in  your  hands?  A.  I  guess  it 
would  be  lilies.  Oh,  no,  she  must  not ;  oh,  yes,  the  Bible.  Hand  me  the 
paper  and  the  pencil,  let  me  write,  write  the  other  way.  Won't  you  please 
send  for  a  watermelon?  That  would  do  me  good.  I  want  some  water. 
The  patient  was  asked  why  she  behaved  in  such  an  extremely  foolish  man- 
ner. To  this  she  replied,  "  Because  it  is  that  girl  that  causes  me  the 
nightmare.  Oh,  please  send  some  food."  Q.  .\re  you  hungry?  A.  Yes; 
I  want  something  in  my  stomach,  I  want  some  one  to  kiss  me.  She  recog- 
nizes a  pencil  and  an  eyeglass  when  shown  to  her.  She  begins  to  cry  when 
shown  a  penknife,  but  cannot  assign  any  reason  for  this  emotional  dis- 
turbance. She  suddenly  shouted  out,  "  Keep  on  writing  down  things,  send 
some  things,  I  want  to  go  to  town.  This  is  me,  this  is  me."  Q.  What  is 
your  name?  A.  You  kiss  me,  you  kiss  me,  then  it  will  be  all  right.  You 
kiss  me,  you  kiss  me,  you  feed  that  child  on  the  right  food.  Q.  Whom  do 
you  want  to  kiss?  A.  I  do  not  know.  Did  you  bring  me  any  c-a-k.  Oh, 
don't  go,  mother. 

The  patient  frequently  makes  mistakes  concerning  the  identity  of 
persons.  Refers  to  one  patient  as  "  little  bhnd  boy."  Sometimes  calls  the 
nurse  mother,  at  other  times  .Aunt  Betsy. 
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This  grotesc|ue  irrelevancy  has  more  recently  Iwen  made 
the  subject  of  careful  study.'"  On  account  of  the  fact  that 
this  symptom  is  not  infrequently  associated  with  verbigeration, 
miid  cataleptic  states,  ncjfativisin,  echopraxia,  and  ccholalia, 
Nissl  affirms  that  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  it  is  diag- 
nostic of  dementia  praecox  rather  than  of  hysteria.  Quite  re- 
cently attention  has  lieen  tailed  to  another  symptom  that  may 
lie  referred  to  causes  similar  to  those  upon  u'hicli  the  irrele- 
vancy of  speech  <lepen(!s.  It  is  well  illustrated  in  the  manner  in 
which  patients  comply  with  the  re<iiiesi  lo  shake  hands,  doing 
so  in  an  irresolute,  more  or  less  indifferent  manner,  as  if  the 
command  were  only  feebly  comprehended.  Frequently  during 
the  period  of  catatonic  excitement  there  are  verbigeration  and 
the  rhythmic  repetition  of  numbers,  syllables,  and  word.s  which 
are  indirectly  related  either  10  the  content  of  the  question  or 
to  the  sound  of  the  word.  According  to  some  authors,  the 
essential  characteristic  of  the  complexity  of  the  manifestations 
in  this  fomi  of  mental  disorder  is  the  evident  lack  of  corre- 
spondence between  the  motor  symptoms.'^  This  statement, 
however,  needs  to  be  qualified.  The  movements  are  frcqticntly 
characterized  by  an  absence  of  unity  of  purpose  and  of 
coordination  which  ccmtrasis  strikingly  will)  certain  phases 
of  the  mental  state  of  the  patient.  For  example,  patients 
not  infrequently  exhibit  stereotypies,  catatonic  ri^tlity.  inco- 
drdinated  and  involuntary  spasms,  while  the  mental  examina- 
lion  shows  that  ihe>'  are  well  oriented  and  that  there  is  com- 
paratively little  disturbance  in  the  power  of  recollection.  But 
this  dissociation  between  the  mental  and  motor  disturbance  19 
apparent  rather  than  real.      A  careful  study  of  a,  case  .sliows 


"Riicke:  Bcitrag  zur  Kctinlnisi  (Jcii  tiystcHichcn  Ddmmeriustandes. 
ZlKhr.  f.  Psych..  Iviii.  S.  115.  Hystcristlicr  Stupor  bci  Strafgcfangencn. 
Ibid.t  5.  40&  Nissl :  Hystcri^ehc  Symp(ome  bci  cinfachtn  Seelcnstor- 
iingen.  Ccntralbl.  f.  Nctvcnheilk,  11,  Psych.,  Nr.  I44>  S,  a.  W«splial: 
Uchcr  hy«teri«:he  DiiTnmerzuiii.inil«  und  das  Synj(:om  des  Vorbeircdent. 
Neurol.  Ccntralb..   cg03,  Jantiar  i.  Nr,   I.  S.  7. 

"Paul  Masoin:  Observations  sur  la  demcncc  prccoce  et  la  catatonie. 
Bull.  d«  la  Societt  dc  Mcdccinc  Meniale.  Dcc«mbre,  1903,  No.  10^,  p.  366. 
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that  there  is  a  functional  inhibition  affecting  the  motor  as 
well  as  the  psychical  powers.  In  dementia  praecox  the  cere- 
brum seems  to  have  lost  the  faculty  of  responding  codrdi- 
nately  to  external  stimulation,  while  a  purposeless  Inexplicable 
inhibition  dominates  all  the  cortical  functions  with  tyrannical 
power.^* 

Hebephrenic  Form. — This  division  includes  two  groups  of 
cases  of  which  the  first  represents  the  type  of  disease  originally 
described  by  Hecker.  Here  we  have  to  do  with  a  chronic 
slowly  progressive  form  of  dementia  with  few  evidences  of 
negativism,  stereotypy,  motor  excitement,  or  impulsivity.  The 
apathy  and  progressive  dementia  are  the  prominent  symptoms. 
For  these  cases  Weygandt  has  proposed  that  the  term  dementia 
simplex  or  heboidophrenia  (the  latter  originally  suggested  by 
Kahlbaum)  should  be  retained.  He  reserves  the  name  hebe- 
phrenia for  a  group  of  cases  which  exhibit  marked  emotional 
disturbances,  periods  of  excitement  and  of  depression,  fre- 
quently accompanied  by  active  hallucinations  and  illusions, 
while  a  terminal  dementia  is  common  to  both  forms.  The 
characteristic  catatonic  symptoms,  such  as  mannerisms,  cata- 
lepsy, negativism,  stupor,  and  marked  motor  disturbances,  do 
not  become  pronounced  features.  The  essential  difference  in 
symptomatology,  according  to  Weygandt,  between  dementia 
simplex  and  hebephrenia  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  former  runs  a 
more  chronic  course  than  does  the  latter  group.  Wernicke  ^^ 
affirms  that  heboidophrenia  or  heboid  possesses  more  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  specific  psychosis  than  does  hebephrenia. 
Although  clinically  an  attempt  to  establish  distinctions  between 
the  two  groups  of  cases  may  possess  certain  advantages,  it  is 
impossible  to  draw  sharp  and  definite  lines  in  alt  cases.  The 
tendency  to  adhere  to  too  rigid  a  classification  may  retard 

"  The  motor  symptoms  play  a  very  imporunt  part  in  the  clinical  picture 
of  the  disease.  The  observations  of  Bernstein  are  of  great  interest  in  this 
connection.  He  has  called  particular  attention  to  the  increase  in  the 
mechanical  irritability  of  the  muscles  and  the  formation  of  the  so-called 
idiomuscular  swelling  or  tumor.  (A.  Bernstein:  Ueber  die  klinische  Be- 
deutung  der  Muskclwulst  bei  Gelsteskranken  (Russisch),  Moskau,  1900.) 

"  Grundriss  der  Psychiatric,  1900,  S.  518. 
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progress  by  emphHsiztng-  differences  which  are  apparent  rather 
than  rea!;  and  for  this  reason  at  the  present  it  is  inadvisable  to 
subdivide  this  group  of  cases. 

The  onset  in  this  form  of  the  disease  is  not  essentially 
different  from  that  already  described  as  characteristic  of  all 
forms  of  dementia  praecox.  As  a  rule,  there  is  less  probability 
of  the  onset  being  acute  than  in  the  catatonic  cases.  M  a  care- 
ful history  is  obtained  it  is  generally  possible  to  show  that  the 
patients  for  years  prior  to  the  onset  of  the  more  definite  symp- 
toms of  alienation  have  exhibited  eccentricities  of  character. 
They  are  said  by  their  parents  to  be  seclusive,  to  shun  other 
children,  lo  be  jeatons,  over-part icxilar  in  matters  of  dress,  and 
generally  h>'percritical.  Up  to  a  certain  period,  generally  about 
the  time  of  puberty,  these  patients  may  develop  rapidly  intel- 
lectually, but  show  marked  capriciousness  and  general  emo- 
tional instability.  They  may  be  vcrj'  proficient  in  certain  sub- 
jects but  exceedingly  deficient  in  others.  Their  psychical  as 
well  as  their  physical  resistance  is  frequently  lowered.  As  a 
rule,  the  patients  are  described  by  those  who  have  known  them 
as  always  having  been  pale,  thin,  and  nervous  children.  The 
emotional  disturbances  are  characterized  by  sudden  and  ex- 
plosive outbursts  of  temper.  Not  infrequently  the  children 
who  later  become  hebephrenics  arc  said  by  their  parents  or 
friends  to  have  beer  even  in  early  life  at  times  over-pious  or 
excessively  conscientious.  At  times  they  are  given  to  brooding 
long  upon  subjects  which  generally  do  not  interest  children  of 
their  age.  When  the  period  of  puberty  approaches  these  indi- 
vidual idiosyncrasies  become  more  marked;  the  patients  grow 
more  seclusive,  more  irritable,  and  markedly  emotional.  The 
eccentricities  of  character  begin  to  crystallize.  It  is  noted  by 
their  friends  that  they  rapidly  become  singularly  unconven- 
tional and  are  looked  upon  as  "queer  fish."  When  perchance 
an  acute  infectious  disease,  such  as  scarlet  fever  or  influenza, 
intervenes,  or  they  suffer  some  injury  or  some  psychical  shock, 
they  con\'alesce  but  slowly  from  the  effects.  The  eccentricities 
of  character  now  become  exaggerated  and  the  emotional  apathy 
becomes  a  prominent  symptom,  taking  the  place  of  the  exces- 
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sive  enthusiasm,  transports  of  love,  and  foolish  infatuations  that 
have  occurred  during  the  earlier  stages.  The  memory  may  or 
may  not  be  greatly  impaired.  Vague  suspiciousness  develops. 
The  patient  becomes  self-centred,  gives  expression  to  indefinite 
fears,  is  distrustful  of  the  members  of  his  immediate  family. 
If  transitory  emotional  storms  develop,  it  is  noticed  that  the 
depth  of  feeling  is  not  commensurate  with  the  display.  This  is 
a  factor  of  great  importance.  Even  during  the  period  of  great- 
est storm  and  stress  evidences  of  this  apathy  may  be  detected. 
At  times  the  sense  of  well-being  is  apparently  intensified.  The 
patient  smiles  in  a  foolish  way,  says  that  he  never  felt  better, 
is  perfectly  satisfied  with  himself  and  the  world  in  general.  T^is 
state  of  complacency  is  not  persistent  and  differs  essentially  in 
this  respect  from  the  euphoria  of  paresis  and  other  conditions. 
When  the  disease  has  developed  the  disturbances  in  associative 
thinking  are  generally  marked.  Some  patients  rarely  take  the 
initiative  in  conversation,  while  in  others  there  may  be  a  typical 
disorganized  ataxic  expression  of  ideas  with  considerable 
speech  compulsion,  differing  essentially,  however,  from  that 
seen  in  the  maniacal  states.  The  complaints  made  by  the  pa- 
tients are  frequently  numerous  and  varied.  They  afiinn  that 
something  is  queer  in  their  heads,  deplore  their  state  of  mental 
depression,  complain  of  insomnia,  of  disturbances  in  the  various 
organic  sensations,  that  they  are  subject  to  paraesthesias  or 
neuralgias.  But  even  these  lamentations  are  devoid  of  emo- 
tional feeling.  In  the  milder  cases  the  hallucinations  and 
delusions  are  lacking  in  vividness  and  sensor>'  plainness.  They 
are  sometimes  referred  to  as  simple  light  or  color  sensations 
or  indetinite  sounds.  At  other  times  the  patients  affirm  that 
they  see  grotesque  and  bizarre  figures  or  hear  voices.  In  a 
comparatively  lai^e  number  of  cases  these  disturbances  of  sen- 
sation seUlom  reach  any  degree  of  severity. 

There  is  marked  disturbance  in  the  volitional  acts.  The 
patients  loimge  about  the  house  or  tlie  wards.  The  facial  ex- 
pression is  apathetic.  When  asked  why  they  do  not  occupy 
themselves,  they  reply  that  they  are  unable  to  do  so  or  refuse 
to  assign  any  reason.    At  times  they  sit  motionless  for  hours. 
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taking  little  interest  in  their  surroundings.  Tlte  dull  expression 
of  the  face  may  occasionally  he  broken  by  tlie  sudden  inexplica- 
ble appearance  of  a  silly  smile  which  flits  across  the  countenance 
and  nipidty  vanishes.  The  changes  in  expression  are  purely 
imjaiLsive.  The  orientation  in  the  milder  cases  is  fairly  well 
preserved.  N"ot  infretjuenlly  in  testing  the  memory  it  is  ob- 
served that  many  patients  give  correct  answers  to  a  number  of 
questions  and  then  suddenly  the  replies  become  irrelevant, 
farcical,  and  puerile.  The  breaks  in  memory  are  frequently 
startling.     The  patients  remember  coming  to  the  hospital,  give 
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Tliia  it  t,  laoiinlle  ol  Ihc  liii'idwrlllng  el  i  c**e  o-I  iltinciitJi  imccoii  (lciiiil<ia.l  slage). 
Th(T  patient  was  iskcd  to  cIve  a  thort  rfsumS  <i\  n  ni<iTifl|[n[th  lir  hnil  aiir*  writl*»  u|mmi  b 
fitUiIb  Inbe  ol  [ndixi*.  The  rviiiieM  had  10  b«  conitunlly  rrpealul  by  Ihc  rmmitier,  at  the 
pkllent,  allci  wntlns  one  or  (wo  wards,  uronld  luddi^nly  btoik  ofl  and  itienipt  lo  leave  (he 
room. 

the  year  correctly,  the  day  of  the  week  and  month,  and  then 
fail  utterly  to  recall  their  own  names.  The  grotesque  irrele- 
vancy in  their  replies,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made, 
is  not  infrequent  in  this  form  of  the  disease. 

As  the  dementia  progresses  many  of  these  patients  exhibit 
occasional  signs  of  negativism,  stereotypy,  and  automatism,  but 
there  are  cases  in  which  these  symptomsare  more  or  less  marked 
from  the  beginning  lo  the  end  of  the  disease.  In  the  latter  the 
diagnosis  is  fre<piently  very  difficult  and  can  only  be  made  after 
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the  patient  has  been  under  observation  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time.  This  simple  dementing  form  is  of  great  practical  and 
forensic  importance.^ "  The  onset  is  very  insidious.  Thedefects 
in  inteUigence  and  anomalies  of  emotions  may  be  very  slig^ht. 
The  specific  symptoms  do  not  develop.  The  progress  is  exceed- 
ingly slow  and  the  course  may  be  masked  by  long  periods  during 
which  the  patient's  condition  remains  unchanged.  In  the  lower 
classes  of  society  these  patients  are  frequently  found  among 
the  tramps  and  vagabonds.  On  superficial  examination  it  is 
impossible  to  demonstrate  any  marked  mental  defect.  Thou^t 
that  does  not  require  much  concentration  or  protracted  effort  is 
unimpaired.  If,  however,  the  patient's  attention  is  long  riveted 
upon  one  theme  spasmodic  irrelevancy  and  a  tendency  to  jump 
from  one  topic  to  another  may  become  apparent.  Written  as 
well  as  spoken  language  may  be  formally  correct.  Orientation 
and  the  power  of  picking  up  and  retaining  new  impressions  is 
fairly  well  preserved.  Ethical  defects  sooner  or  later  become 
obvious.  These  are  apt  to  be  noticeable  first  about  the  time 
of  adolescence.  Individuals  resent  discipline,  become  antisocial, 
addicted  to  drugs,  particularly  to  alcohol,  but  do  not  give  such 
marked  evidences  of  sexual  excesses  or  irregularities  as  are 
met  with  in  the  other  forms  of  the  disease.  The  same  is  true  in 
regard  to  the  commission  of  actual  crimes.  These  are  common 
in  the  severer  types  of  the  disease  if  the  patient's  liberty  is  not 
restricted,  but  vagabondage  and  the  commission  of  minor 
offences  characterize  many  cases  of  this  slow  dementing  type. 
The  intolerance  for  alcohol  is  marked.  Tliis  symptom  alone 
may  be  the  means  of  bringing  the  patients  to  hospitals  for 
observation  and  treatment.  As  the  disease  progresses  the  in- 
dividuals may  be  thought  to  be  merely  very  eccentric  or  ethically 
deficient,  but  the  true  character  of  the  disorder  is  seldom  recog- 
nized. Very  gradually,  it  may  be  after  the  lapse  of  years  and 
without  the  occurrence  of  acute  exacerbations,  the  signs  of 
dementia  prEccox  appear. 


"Diem,   Otto:    Die  einfach   dcmente   Form   der   Dementia   Pracox. 
Archiv  f.  Psych,  u.  Ncrvenk.,  Bd.  xxxvii,  Heft  i. 
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Catatonic  Form. — The  most  prominent  symptoms  in  this 
form  of  the  disease  are  cyclic  alternating  periods  of  depression, 
mania  with  characteristic  motor  disturbarccs,  stupor,  and  con- 
fusion. Tlieir  relative  prominence  in  individual  cases  varies 
considerably.  In  some  instances  the  depression  and  stupor  are 
more  marked,  in  others  the  excitement  and  motor  symptoms. 
The  affirmation  made  by  some  observers  to  the  effect  that  cliar- 
actcristic  motor  symptoms  may  be  entirely  absent  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  disease  is  not  confirmed  by  the  cHnicaJ  evi- 
dence. On  the  contrary,  careful  routine  examinations  made  at 
different  stages  in  the  disease  show  that  they  are  always  present. 
Patients  whose  symptoms  arc  so  obscure  that  it  is  at  first  im- 
possible to  recognize  them  as  catatonic  are  frequently  admitted 
to  hospitals.  More  frequently  cvci;  than  in  the  other  forms  of 
the  disease  a  history  may  be  obtained  from  the  relatives  or 
friends  which  at  first  suggests  the  possibility  of  an  acute  onset. 
We  find  that  after  an  acute  attack  of  illness  the  patient  had 
convalesced  but  slowly  and  during  this  period,  while  subjected 
to  some  unexpected  physical  or  mental  strain,  the  symptoms  of 
catatonia  developed.  As  a  rule,  the  sigfns  of  mental  depression 
are  the  first  to  appear.  This  type  of  melancholy  is  often  difficult 
to  differentiate  from  that  occurring  in  manic-depressive  insan- 
ity. At  times  the  patients  pass  from  depression  into  a  period  of 
mutism  which  may  persist  for  days,  weeks,  or  even  months. 
Generally  at  some  time  during  this  interval  there  are  well- 
marked  symptoms  of  negativism.  If  tlie  patient  is  in  bed, 
immediately  on  the  approach  of  the  physician  the  bedclothes 
are  drawn  over  the  head,  the  slightest  touch  is  resented,  and 
every  attempt  is  made  to  get  beyond  the  reach  as  well  as  out  of 
the  sight  of  the  examiner.  Patients  who  are  so  afflicted  and  are 
walking  about  the  wards  run  to  a  far  comer,  hide  behind  the 
door,  in  the  closets,  under  the  bed.  If  restrained,  tliey  often 
resist  actively.  If  the  head  is  hdd,  they  refuse  to  look  at  the 
physician.  To  the  casual  obser\'er  the  negativistic  symptoms 
seem  to  develop  without  rhyme  or  reason.  All  forms  of  ex- 
ternal stimuli  se«m  to  arouse  an  aimless,  capricious,  silly  resist- 
iveness.     Frequently  such  patients  struggle  violently,  without 
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uttering  a  souinl.  to  get  away  from  the  nurse  or  attendant  or 
may  burst  out  into  a  silly  laugh.  Sometimes  they  become  very 
an|p-y.  but  this  emotional  display  generally  indicates  the  pres- 
ence of  some  delusion.  The  negativism  may  persist  for  weeks 
at  a  lime.  During  Ibis  period  patients  fre<]ucntly  refuse  all 
nourishment,  so  iliat  forced  feeding  has  to  be  resorted  to.  Tliere 
may  also  be  a  voluntary  retention  of  the  urine  and  fseces.  In 
addition  to  negativism  marked  stereotypy  of  word  and  action 
may  become  a  prominent  feature.  The  patients  will  stand  for 
hours  in  one  spot.  I  f  the  condition  known  as  cerea  ffexibililas  is 
present  they  maintain  for  long  intervals  of  lime  any  attitude  in 
which  tliey  are  placed.  .Al  times  catatonics  seem  to  have  a  very 
restricted  capacity  for  holding  idiomoior  images  in  conscious- 
ness. If  the  arm  is  elevated  and  placed  in  an  uncomfortable 
position  there  is  no  temlency  In  allow  il  to  fall  either  in  response 
to  various  forms  of  pain  stimuli  or  when  the  otiier  arm  or  a  leg 
is  put  in  an  etjually  uncomfortable  position :  biu  the  moment  the 
attention  is  directed  to  carrying  out  some  voluntary  act.  such  as 
protruding  the  tongue,  closing  one  eye  ,or  fle-\ing  and  extending 
the  fingers,  the  arm  which  has  been  elevated  slowly  droj)s  to  the 
side.  During  the  earlier  stages  of  this  depression,  which  is  more 
apparent  than  real,  a  condition  suggesting  psychomotor  retar- 
dation develops.  The  more  carefully  the  iiaticnts  are  stud- 
ied the  less  obvious  becomes  the  actual  change  in  the  emotional 
tone.  What  was  at  first  taken  for  depression  is  found  in  reality 
to  be  apathy,  If  the  patient  during  the  period  of  depression  tells 
us  of  certain  hy|>ochondriacal  feelings,  a  marked  inciHigruity 
between  the  objective  expression  and  the  emotional  tone  can 
be  detected.  In  the  very  earliest  stages  this  apathy  is  evidenced 
by  a  certain  degree  of  lisllessness.  lack  of  interest  in  the  sur- 
roundings, and  an  evident  embarrassment  which  is  increased 
when  the  patient  is  conscious  of  being  watched-  This  stale  is 
e\*anescent  in  character.  During  this  period  patients  not  infre- 
quently arc  very  impulsive  and  may  show  marked  suici<lal  ten- 
dencies. Acts  are  not  performed  with  any  degree  of  deliberation 
and  seem  lo  be  the  result  of  pure  impulse.  When  the  depression 
deepens  a  catatonic  stupor  may  intervene.    To  alt  outward  ap- 
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pearances  the  patient  leads  a  purely  vegetative  existence;  the 
face  is  apathetic,  expressionless;  extra -organic  stimuli,  as  a  rule, 
produce  little  or  no  evidence  of  reaction.  The  imi.sciilar  rigidity 
on  passive  movement  Is  usually  well  marked.  In  some  instances 
all  the  muscles  of  the  tnink  and  extremities  are  involved,  while 
in  others  only  certain  groups  seem  to  he  affected.  The  rigidity 
may  be  more  or  less  limited  to  the  movements  of  flexion  or 
extension :  at  times  pronation  and  supination  are  also  Involved. 
Occasionally  the  face  shows  involvement,  and  in  exceptional 
instances  the  muscles  of  mastication  may  become  so  rigid  that 
the  jaws  are  tiffhtly  closed.  All  passive  movements,  as  a  rule, 
awaken  antagronism  in  the  opposing  musclK.  In  the  catatonic 
contraction  there  is  a  marked  hypertonia  of  the  muscles.  This 
may  frequently  be  so  inten.se  that  it  is  impossible  to  alter  the 
position  of  tlie  limb  in  a  catatonic  without  using  great  force. 
The  antagonistic  action  of  mnscles  may  be  quickly  recognized 
when  the  examiner  attempts  to  flex  or  extend  passively  the  limb 
of  the  patient.  Observers  differ  essentially  in  regard  to  the 
specific  importance  of  the  symptom  known  as  cerea  flexibilitas. 
Some  clinicians  affirm  tliat  this  condition  may  frct|iicntly  be 
met  with  in  the  manic  stupor  of  manic-tlepressive  insanity  as 
well  as  in  other  psychoses.  Pain  stimuli  arc  usually  not  fol- 
lowed by  an  apparent  reaction.  The  skin  may  l>e  pricked  with 
a  needle  or  stimulated  with  a  strong  galvanic  or  faradic  current 
without  any  evidences  of  sensation.  The  conduction  of  tlie 
nerves  for  electrical  slimuti  has  been  investigated,  but  the  re- 
sults so  far  obtained  are  conflicting.  The  patient  makes  few, 
if  any,  movements.  Attempts  at  passive  movements  may  evoke 
considerable  rigidity.  A  patient  will  often  keep  his  hands  so 
tightly  flcxcil.  the  finger-tips  and  nails  pressing  deeply  into  the 
palms  of  the  hands,  that  it  is  necessary  to  forcibly  open  the 
hands  and  give  him  something  to  grip  upon,  in  order  to  prevent 
maceraiton  of  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  fingers.  Frequently 
the  eyes  are  kept  tightly  closed,  or  again  they  are  partly  or  wide 
open.  The  eyeballs  may  be  touched  without  any  evident  reac- 
tion. During  the  continuance  of  this  state  external  stimuli 
neither  increase  nor  diminish  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse  nor  the 
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rhythm  of  the  respiration.  But  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  these 
symptoms  the  psychical  functions  are  not  completely  inliibited. 
Days  or  weeks  afterwards  when  the  patient  has  emerged  from 
this  condition  it  is  found  that  events  that  have  occurred  during 
this  stuporous  state  are  sometimes  recalled  in  5uch  detail  as  to 
show  a  remarkable  degree  of  memory.  The  transition  from  this 
stage  may  be  gradual  or  In  sotne  instances  sudden.  Occasion- 
ally a  patient  who  has  been  in  a  deep  stupor  for  weeks  tn  a  few 
hours  becomes  completely  changed,  is  able  to  answer  questions, 
to  walk  about  the  ward,  and  give  a  rational  account  of  every- 
thing that  is  transpiring.  It  may  be  weeks,  however,  before 
the  transformation  is  complete.  In  some  cases  the  period  of 
stupor  is  not  well  marked  and  the  depression  may  be  followed 
imniedialety  by  a  maniacal  condition.  During  this  time  the 
acts  of  the  patient  may  suggest  the  frenzied  state  of  epileptics. 
Ever)'  stimulus  is  unduly  magnified  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
power  of  inhibition  present.  If  given  their  liljcrty,  the  patients 
rush  wildly  about  the  wards,  assaulting  other  patients,  nurses, 
or  whoever  happens  to  come  in  their  way,  throwing  themselves 
against  the  wall,  on  the  floor,  striking  and  breaking  pieces  of 
furniture,  etc. 

Hallucmatiom  and  dehtsions  may  be  associated  with  the 
impulses.  The  patients  see  fantastic  figures,  devils,  spirits,  .^s 
a  rule,  they  affirm  that  these  phantoms  are  of  a  hostile  character 
and  are  trying  to  injure  or  kill  them.  At  times  these  delusions 
have  a  sexual  basis.  The  patients  affirm  that  evil  spirits  are 
trying  to  outrage  them  or  that  they  arc  forced  to  do  tmclcan 
things  against  their  will.  When  interrogated  as  to  their  physi- 
cal condition  a  whole  chain  of  delusions  suddenly  springs  into 
the  foreground  of  consciousness.  Any  and  all  questions  ac- 
tively initiate  and  arouse  anger.  The  physician  is  peremptorily 
told  to  get  out  of  the  room,  and  if  the  request  is  not  at  once 
complied  with  summary  vengeance  is  threatened.  On  being 
left  to  himself  the  patient  may  at  once  become  quiet,  sitting 
down  and  relapsing  into  an  apatlietic  state,  but  on  the  approach 
of  any  one  he  suddenly  springs  up  again  and  becomes  aggres- 
sively offensive.    The  cxcitc<l  catatonic  patient  is  a  source  of 
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great  danger  to  himself  as  ivell  as  those  about  him.  The  change 
from  the  state  of  apparent  apathy  to  one  of  the  wildest  excite- 
ment is  instantaneous.  The  duration  of  these  periods  of  excite- 
ment, as  well  as  of  those  of  depression  or  stupor,  vary  greatly 
in  duration.  The  paroxysms  are  characterized  by  greater  im- 
pulsivitj'.  more  explosive  emotional  gusts,  in  which  the  acts  are 
more  unpremeditated  and  more  inexplicable  than  those  occur- 
ring during  the  motor  excitement  in  the  manic-depressive 
insanity.  The  actions  as  well  as  the  speech  of  the  excited 
catatonic  are  either  monotonous  and  iterative  or  are  startling, 
inapposite,  and  bear  no  relation  to  ilje  incident  stimuli.  The 
tendency  to  harp  on  one  theme,  the  inane  jargon  that  is  appar- 
ently not  conditioned,  nor  defiectcd  by  extra-organic  stimuli,  is 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  typical  fiightiness  of  the  maniacal  pa- 
tient. The  expressions  used  by  catatonics  are  sometimes  only 
senseless  syllables,  stereotyped  expres.sions  repeated,  it  may  be, 
for  hours  at  a  time.  If  an  attempt  is  made  to  deflect  or  to 
stop  these  babblings,  the  patients  only  shout  the  louder.  During 
the  excitement  catatonics  often  refuse  food.  If  unrestrained, 
they  dash  dishes  on  the  floor,  fling  them  across  the  ward,  strug- 
gle violently  while  being  fed,  or  tear  their  clothes  to  pieces. 
Certain  individuals  show  only  a  limited  motor  excitability, 
while  in  others  there  is  a  general  restlessness;  they  skip,  hop, 
run,  jump,  and  keep  up  an  incessant  motion,  not  infrequently 
carrying  on  these  antics  with  a  silly  smile  on  their  faces.  Th<y 
bump  heedlessly  into  the  funiiture,  shove  any  one  out  of  the 
way  who  happens  to  l»c  near,  if  they  do  not  actually  strike  or 
kick  him.  Although  considerable  force  may  be  coupled  with 
these  actions,  the  patients  often  are  not  deliberately  aggressive 
and  will  not  tr>'  lo  injure  any  one  unless  interfered  with. 

Psycho-atKCsthesias  are  not  uncommon.  Some  patients 
fling  themselves  about,  caring  little  how  or  where  they  strike, 
and  frequently  inflict  severe  injuries  upon  themselves.  Even 
these  coarse,  unpremeditaled  movements,  as  a  rule,  show  some 
evidence  of  stereotypy.  There  i.s  no  marked  incoordination,  but 
the  patients  are  decidedly  clumsy,  and  any  api)earance  of  grace 
and  ease  is  absent. 
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This  fonn  of  the  disease  varies  witliin  wide  limits.  The 
degrees  of  intensity  and  duration  of  individual  symptoms  can 
not  be  foretold.  The  stuporous  condition  may  last  for  months 
and  the  relative  prominence  of  tite  mannerisms,  lies,  ii^a- 
tivism.  command  automatism,  is  dlffereiit  in  each  case  that 
comes  under  observation.  Tbe  catatonic  excitement  may  show 
occa-iional  remissions  or  exacerbations,  or  may  continue  un- 
cliangfed  for  months,  or  in  extreme  cases  for  e\*cn  two  or  three 
years. 

Paranoik  Form. — This  type  of  the  disease  is  represented 
in  part  hy  cases  in  which  catatonic  symptom-t  first  appear  and 
arc  followed  later  by  the  development  of  fixed  systematized 
insane  ideas.  TIt«se  cases  end.  as  do  the  other  forms,  in  a 
terminal  dementia.  Many  of  ihem.  imtil  recently,  were  gen- 
erally classified  under  paranoia.  On  account  of  the  chronic  and 
frequently  stable  clianKtcr  of  the  paranoiic  symptoms  it  is 
often  impossible  to  make  a  diagnosis  unless  a  complete  history 
of  the  case  is  obtained.  In  the  early  stages  periods  of  depres- 
sion, of  excitement,  of  stnpor.  and  the  characteristic  catatonic 
motor  disturbances — rigidity,  negativism,  stereotypy,  and  ver- 
bigeration— ixcur.  Many  observers  in  discussing  the  subject  of 
paranoia  attempt  to  distinguish  between  chronic  simple  par- 
.inoia  and  the  hnlhicinatory  fonti.  H  these  paranr»iic  states  are 
carefully  stuflicd.  symptoms  characteristic  of  dementia  prxcox 
can  frequently  be  ni>tcd  at  some  time  during  llieir  course.  Ac- 
cording to  Wcygandt  "  this  group  of  cases,  in  which  in  tbe 
earlier  stages  hallucinntions  are  a  prominent  symptom  followed 
later  by  stable  organized  insane  ideas,  represents  a  definite 
clinical  type  of  the  disease.  The  hallucinations  are  fre<[uently 
strange,  fantastic,  and  seem  to  exert  a  remarkable  influence 
over  all  volitional  acts.  One  patient  under. observation  in  the 
hospital  refused  to  work,  as  be  affirmed  that  the  birds  in  tlie 
trees  talked  to  him  and  he  was  obliged  to  listen  to  what  they 
said.  He  also  told  us  that  at  times  voices  rcpcatetl  things  to 
him,  generally  of  a  pleasant  character.     Frequently  hallucina- 
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tions  and  the  insane  ideas  are  combined  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  the  picture  of  a  well-ordered  systematized  persecutory 
paranoia.  The  patienlfi  affirm  that  they  are  being  chased  about 
by  devils,  receive  electric  shocks,  are  being  communicated  with 
by  spirits;  the  room  is  ful!  of  invisible  forms  who  are  con- 
stantly harassing  them.  These  ideas  may  persist  for  years, 
gradually  becoming  more  foolish  and  absurd,  and  the  disor- 
ganization of  associated  memory  becomes  more  and  more 
marked.  Not  infretjucntly  hypochondriacal  symptoms  arc 
present.  When  asked  why  they  do  not  work,  the  patients  affirm 
that  they  arc  unable  to  do  so,  that  the  heart  has  been  displaced, 
that  certain  organs  arc  wanting,  that  they  lack  the  power  to 
concentrate  their  attemion.  Sometimes  they  express  a  willing- 
ness to  work,  but  contend  that  they  are  prevented  from  doing 
so  by  the  action  of  spirits,  dc\'i]s.  fiends.  One  patient  for  months 
at  a  time  complained  of  stomach  trouble.  He  would  stand  for 
hours  kneading  his  abdomen  and  trying  to  belch  up  wind. 
Occasionally  impulsive  acts  appear,  at  other  times  mannerisms; 
again  the  speech  suggests  the  word  hotch-potch  or  verbigeration, 
or  the  patients  may  show  plainly  command  automatism.  The 
auditory  are  more  common  than  visual  hallucinations,  although 
the  latter  sometimes  ocair.  Not  infrequently  olfactory  hallu- 
cinations are  present.  Patients  affirm  that  dead  animals  have 
puriHisely  fjccn  left  out,side  their  door  and  that  the  unpleasant 
odors  are  a  continual  soinie  of  annoyance. 

Another  group  of  ca.scs  are  those  described  by  Kraepelin 
under  the  term  dementia  paranoides.  Here  the  hallucinations 
are  less  in  evidence,  but  the  insane  ideas  of  [ler-secution  and 
megalomania  become  more  prominent.  .-\t  timei,  early  in  the 
disease,  the  hallucinations  have  great  sensory  vividness,  but  this 
is  soon  lost  and  instead  the  chronic  systematized  delusions  de- 
ficient in  objective  plainness  occur.  The  delusions  are  protean 
in  character.  Sooner  or  later  during  the  course  of  the  disorder 
symptoms  described  as  characteristic  of  dementia  precox  are 
sure  to  appear.  .At  times  patients  are  so  disputatious  and 
quenilons  as  to  justify  their  classification  among  the  cases  of 
so-called  litigious  insanity.    Again,  it  may  be  very  ditficull  to 
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differentiate  them  from  the  true  paranoiics,  and  this  can  only 
be  done  when  it  is  possible  to  obtain  from  cotnpetent  observers 
a  full  history  of  the  case.  Instances  are  reported  in  whidi  pa- 
tients have  been  so  specious  and  plausible  in  the  statement  of 
their  supposed  grounds  for  controversy  and  wrangling  that  the 
affairs  have  been  carried  to  court.  In  the  more  pronoun<«d 
cases  there  is  marked  dissociation  of  thought  as  well  as  impair- 
ment of  volition  and  emotional  apathy.  The  stories  told  by 
the  precocious  dements  are,  as  a  rule,  illogical  and  lack  the  con- 
tinuity of  those  of  the  paranoiic.  The  patients  sometimes  give 
an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  ill-treated  by 
their  friends.  Up  to  a  certain  point  the  tale  is  logical  and  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  truthful;  then  unexpectedly  some 
unseen  agency  is  introduced  without  rhyme  or  reason,  and  they 
confess  that  certain  acts  committed  have  been  due  to  the  ad- 
monitions of  spirits  or  of  departed  souls.  Occasionally  the 
character  of  the  megalomania  is  pathognomonic  for  this  type 
of  the  disease.  The  same  fantastic  unreal  elements  enter  into 
its  composition.  The  patients  affirm  that  they  are  in  league 
with  spirits,  receive  information  from  them;  that  they  have 
the  power  of  second  sight;  have  communication  with  other 
worlds;  that  they  are  princes  or  princesses  of  the  Pole  Star. 
While  affirming  this  in  one  breath  they  complain  of  their  help- 
lessness in  another ;  that  they  are  powerless  and  unable  to  help 
themselves. 

Associated  with  the  megalomania  there  is  frequently  a 
slight  emotional  depression.  The  hypochondriacal  complaints 
are  characterized  by  an  apparent  lack  of  emotional  feeling.  In 
some  instances,  as  has  already  been  said,  the  continuity  and 
logical  character  of  the  insane  ideas  are  well  maintained,  while 
in  others  the  aid  of  mysticism,  clairvoyance,  spiritualism,  and 
Christian  Science  is  invoked  to  explain  anomalies  of  thought 
and  action.  In  these  latter  cases  the  ideas,  as  a  rule,  are  more 
incoherent,  and  the  strangest,  weirdest,  and  most  extravagant 
forms  of  speech  are  employed.  These  patients  are  excessively 
capricious,  full  of  fads,  crotchety,  inconsistent,  and  erratic  to 
an  extreme  degree.    Their  conduct  is  in  a  measure  conditioned 
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by  the  insane  ideas.  Impulsivity  is  marked  at  times,  at  others 
there  are  frequent  mannerisms  and  displays  of  arrogant  ego- 
tism, ostenlatiousness,  and  priggishncss,  The  stereotypies  vary 
greatly  in  character.  Some  individuals  never  leave  the  ward 
without  walking  along  a  certain  line  on  the  carpet.  Others 
sit  in  one  place,  half  automatically  play  games  of  cards — soli- 
taire— for  hours,  shuffling  the  cards  in  the  same  stereotyped 
way,  playing  game  after  game  correctly  but  in  a  mechanical 
manner,  yet  apparently  taking  little  or  no  interest  in  what  tliey 
arc  doing.  Voluntary  conversation  is  sometimes  Umited,  at 
other  times  there  is  a  tendency  to  be  garrulous.  The  inabiUty 
to  divert  and  direct  the  patient's  train  of  thought  is  singularly 
noticeable.  These  individuals  become  irresponsive  to  external 
stimuli  although  the  primar\'  sensations  are  exceedingly  well 
preserved. 


Dementia  Faianoidis. — Admined  lo  hospiul  D«c«nljcr  15.  iSgG. 
Male,  aged  34,  single. 

Family  History. — Moilit-r  nervous.    Rest  of  family  hlsiory  negative. 

Personal  History. — Early  histor>'  of  patient  somewhat  indefinite.  .M- 
tliiMigh  said  to  have  beer  unusually  bright  at  school  and  college  and  always 
nnking  well  in  hh  favorite  studies,  he  showed  no  aptitude  {or  others. 
Was  a  close  and  hard-working  student.  Manner  diffident,  ditpoiition 
retiring.  While  nbrosd  in  litQz  he  broke  down  from  overwork  and  was  in 
a  hospital  for  some  time  undergoing  treatment  Was  brought  home  in 
i8g4.  While  living  at  home  he  worked  lor  some  time  in  a  desultory  way, 
wa«  very  reticent,  secluded  himself  from  others,  was  inclined  10  lake 
violent  dislikes  towards  members  of  his  family,  but  wa<  never  violent 
Became  suspicious  of  his  friends  without  cause  and  refused  to  be  cod- 
tfolled.  Came  to  the  hospital  willingly  when  told  he  had  been  committed. 
Upon  admission  he  was  quiet  and  reticent,  answered  questions  in  mono- 
syllsbles,  but  quite  coherently,  and  taid  he  would  remain  quietly  here. 

Physical  ConiJiti^tn. — Sjiare  in  flesh.  Movements  nervous  and  awk- 
ward, head  ill-sbapen.  forehead  HaX.  Complained  of  dyspepsia  of  intestinal 
type.  Remained  in  hospital  uniil  January  10,  1S96,  when  he  was  discharged 
and  left  for  home.  During  stay  al  home  he  was  diffident  and  Keclusivc,  ate 
and  slept  fairly  well,  improved  somewhat  in  weight  and  strength.  Several 
attempts  were  made  to  employ  him,  but  he  showed  no  power  of  attention. 

Readmitted  December  15,  1896.  Condition  ahoui  the  same  as  when 
in  hospital,  except  he  had  gained  somewhat  in  flesh  and  strength.  During 
i8p7his  general  condition  remained  the  Karae.  Returned  10  the  hospital  and 
was  allowed  to  go  home  for  a  day  or  two  at  a  lime.  Expressed  the  delusion 
that  a  battery  was  being  worked  on  him.    Once  he  left  the  dinner>table  very 
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suddenly,  tipping  over  his  chair  in  doing  so.  Whrn  asked  why  be  had  dooe 
to,  he  5aLiJ  th.ll  a  Kalvnnic  battery  liad  liccti  applied  to  litnt  and  that  tlic  doc- 
tors knew  all  alKiut  II.  Occa*ioiially  was  ^omcwhnt  agiuitcd  and  markedly 
disconienccd  and  often  aikeJ  to  be  allowed  lo  go  home.  At  «her  dmes 
would  sit  for  long  periods  siaring  vacantly  into  space.  Ate  and  slept  mtcII. 
Would  read  newspapers  and  medical  journals  to  some  extent.  b\n  gradu- 
ally lost  interest.  At  one  time  tic  helped  with  the  urinary  analyses  io  the 
l»lMiratnry.  but  was  erratic  in  the  work  and  not  to  be  depended  upon. 
During  1898  kept  a  great  deal  to  hi«  room,  came  laic  to  meals,  was  easily 
di^[urbed  by  the  noises  in  tlic  adjoining  room,  moved  away  from  people 
beeause  he  thought  "  they  wii^h  10  say  things  ihcy  do  not  want  me  to  h«ar." 
Swore  considerably,  sosncilincs  at  ihc  doctor.  Always  late  in  going  out  for 
exercise,  irritable,  sehlfim  smoked.  He  ihouglii  the  nurses  were  Irained  Io 
keep  food  nway  from  him.  Ti|>locd  around  in  a  suspicious  manner :  ibouitht 
lie  heard  noise.'^  coming  (roca  the  regiMef  and  lhe«e  (rightened  him.  Com- 
plained of  chirping  of  birds  .nnd  hepi  hi>  window  closed.  Was  apt  to  wan- 
der from  the  walking'pariy  "  to  look  for  bones  of  dead  animals."  Ooe 
day  he  middcnly  hrcamc  iinpnliiive.  and  wiilioiil  provocation  threw  a  cop 
at  a  nurse.  Very  nlow  in  (1^cs.^illK-  Would  pick  up  his  collar  and  shirt 
and  blow  them  olT  as  if  trying  to  get  them  dean. 

In  1901  he  exhibited  the  following  peculiarities:  I£xeessive  washing  of 
hands.  Would  bathe  from  one  to  two  hours.  His  manner  and  position 
were  decidedly  awkward.  Would  not  look  at  observer  straight  m  the  cy^ 
simply  glanced  at  him  and  then  imntedintely  looked  away  as  if  eiiiliarrasscd. 
Replied  to  question*  put  to  him  in  a-^  few  words  aw  {H^ssible.  Did  not  volaD- 
tecr  any  information.  Objected  lo  examination  on  the  ground.s  that  ihis 
procedure,  ait  conducted  by  the  doctort;,  was  unfair  and  thai  ihe  information 
thus  obtained  might  he  uAcd  to  identify  him  if  he  escaped.  He  said  (he 
doctors  maligned  him  and  made  fun  of  his  gait  and  other  peculiariiiex. 
Very  suspicious  and  ihoiighl  that  people  were  trying  CO  injure  htm  and 
accounted  in  this  way  for  his  confinement  in  the  institution. 

Phytidil  l-'xaiiiinali.in. — No  defect  in  speech.  Thorax  tihow*  i>olh- 
ing  remarkably  abnormnl.  Rcdexcs  slightly  exaggerated.  Memory  for 
past  eventii  accurate  and  correct.  Menial  reactions  quick.  Patient  has  an 
exaggerated  sense  of  modesty.  Orientation  normal.  Has  a  number  of 
auditory  delusions. 

December,  1903.  The  mental  reduction  )$  gradually  becoming  more 
pironounced. 

The  So-called  Lucid  Intervals  and  Terminal  Stage. — A 
great  many  of  the  cases  of  dementia  prxcox  end  in  a  specifically 
characteristic  dementia,  in  which  the  emotional  anomalies  and 
intellectual  impainnent  give  color  to  the  clinical  picture.  The 
limitation  and  inhibition  of  volitional  acts  are  also  marked. 
Sense  perception,  as  a  rule,  is  singularly  well  preserved.  Man- 
nerisms, stereotypics  of  thought  and  act.  impiilsivity,  n^ativ- 
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ism,  command  automatiani,  stuporous  and  catalqitic  states,  may 
persist  during-  the  dementia  and  recur  at  varying  intervals  vrith 
a  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  severity,  AI!  forms  of  the  disease 
may  end  in  the  severer  grades  of  dementia,  nor  are  there  any 
known  signs  by  which  in  any  given  case  the  degree  of  severity 
can  be  foretold.  In  a  general  way,  however,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  paranoiic  forms  are  less  liable  to  show  an  abatement  in  the 
intensity  of  the  symptoms  than  arc  the  hebephrenic  or  catatonic 
types.  No  instances  on  record  can  be  adduced  to  prove  con- 
clusively that  there  is  ever  a  restitutio  ad  integrum  after  the 
disease  has  developed  far  enough  to  pcmiit  an  accurate  diag- 
nosis to  be  made.'*  In  the  lowest  classes  of  society  the  perma- 
nent defects  in  the  volitional,  emotional,  and  intellectual  spheres 
may  esaipe  notice  owing  to  failure  to  recognize  them  as  distinct 
from  mere  idiosyncrasies  tlie  result  of  the  low  social  status  of 
the  individual.  According  to  Kraepelin  8  per  cent,  of  the 
heboid  and  hel)ephrenic  and  13  per  cent,  of  the  catatonic  patients 
recover  sufficiently  to  resume  their  ordinary  occupations  at 
home.  It  is  always  possible,  however,  to  demonstrate  in  tliese 
individuals  residuary  psychical  defects.  Meyer,"  basing  his 
observation  on  the  study  of  46  cases  of  catatonia  ad- 
mitted to  the  Tubingen  clinic,  affirms  that  the  prognosis  is 
relatively  more  favorable  in  the  cases  where  the  onset  is  sudden 
and  the  stupor  an  early  symptom  than  it  is  wJien  the  disease 
begins  more  gratlually  and  the  stereotypies  are  pronounced. 

This  phase  is  in  contrast  to  the  retained  intellectuality  in 
the  hicid  intervals  of  many,  but  not  all,  of  the  cases  of  manic- 
depressive  insanity.  The  periods  of  improvement  frequently 
recorded  during  an  attack  of  dementia  precox  may  lie  inter- 
rupted at  any  time  by  an  acute  exacerbation  of  the  dise:ise. 

The  physical  symptoms  of  dementia  praecox  are  multiform, 
but  individually  none  is  specifically  characteristic.  .\  muddy 
complexion  is  frequently  noted  in  patients  in  whom  mental 


".A  conirary  opinion  lia!<  recently  been  entertained  by  Karl  ICthttraum. 
Monatsschr.  f.  Psych,  ti.  Neurol.,  B<1.  xil,  Juli,  190a,  Heft  i,  S.  58. 

"Meyer.  E. :    Zur  prognoslischen  Bedcutung  der  kataiomichcn   Er- 
schdnungcn.    Mitnch,  mcd.  Wcliniclir.,  1903,  Nr.  33. 
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depression  is  a  prominent  symptom  and  acne  vulgaris  is  quite 
common.  In  the  more  chronic  cases  the  sufferers  have  a 
peculiar  pasty  appearance,  the  features  not  infrequently  sug- 
gesting the  changes  which  occur  in  myxcedema.  Sometimes 
the  patients  look  younger  than  they  really  are,  but  this  ex- 
pression would  strike  the  careful  observer  as  not  due  to  the 
preservation  of  functions  seen  in  normal  individuals,  but  rather 
as  suggesting  the  juvenile  appearance  of  one  whose  mental 
development  has  lagged  behind.  In  one  patient  that  came 
under  observation  during  the  attack  of  depression  which  pre- 
ceded the  excitement  there  was  a  marked  acneiform  eruption 
limited  to  the  forehead.  This  was  associated  with  gastro- 
intestinal disturbances,  and  persisted  through  the  period  of 
depression,  but  passed  away  before  the  end  of  each  maniacal 
outbreak. 

Vasomotor    disturbances   are   common.      There   may    be 
marked  dermatographia.    The  skin  is  apt  to  be  dry  or  it  may 
have  a  greasy  appearance.    At  times  there  may  be  a  tremor  of 
the  tongue  and  extremities,  and  a  weakness  and  temporary 
spastic  condition  of  the  latter  have  been  described  in  some  cases. 
Not  uncommonly  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  mechanical 
irritability  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve.    Tapping 
over  this  region  elicits  a  short,  sharp,  quick  contraction,  and  this 
hyper-excitability   sometimes   involves  not  only  the  muscles 
directly  stimulated,  but  also  those  on  one  side  of  the  face.    The 
eyes  at  times  are  affected  with  cramp-like  contractions  of  the 
muscles  which  suggest  a  nystagmus.    The  pupils  in  the  early 
stages  react  immoderately  to  light;   not  infrequently  a  hippus 
is  present.    The  tendon  reflexes  are  frequently  very  active,  in 
some  cases  exaggerated.    At  times  a  slight  ankle  clonus  may 
be  present.     There  may  be  cyanosis,  profuse  salivation,  and 
sweating.    The  rate  of  the  pulse  is  sometimes  quickened,  par- 
ticularly during  the  excited  periods,  and  the  blood-pressure  may 
be  low,  as  is  usually  seen  in  cases  where  the  motor  restlessness 
is  excessive.  Abnormally  low  temperatures  have  been  reported, 
especially  during  the  period  of  depression.    An  increase  of  tem- 
r^ratxire,  if  it  persists  for  any  length  of  time,  should  at  once 
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arouse  suspicions  of  tulwrculosis,  a  disease  lo  which   th«e" 
patients  are  ver>'  prone  (Kicrnan).     In  the  acute  cases  the 
bodily  weight  not  infrequently  falls  rapidly  below  the  normal. 
In  the  more  chronic,  particularly  in  the  Iiebephrcnic  t>T>c  of  the 
disease,  the  patients  may  become  quite  plump  and  fat. 

Etiology, — Tlic  hereditary  factor  wmild  appear  to  be  of 
great  importance  in  the  genesis  of  this  disease.  Some  obser\'ers 
have  noted  evidences  of  alienation  in  the  progenitors  in  at  least 
75  per  cent,  of  their  cases  and  were  able  to  show  that  the  dis- 
ease was  endogenous  in  many  families ;  Biancliini  *"  found  that 
hcreditarj'  predisposition  was  present  in  nearly  all  of  his  cases. 
Mucha  afKnns  that  among  the  ascendants  the  disease  was  of 
such  a  type  that  the  account  of  the  symptoms  given  was  suffi- 
ciently defiJiite  to  justify  the  diagnosis  of  dementia  prsecox. 
Confinement  in  an  institution  was  not  considered  essential  for 
proving  the  existence  of  some  degree  of  this  form  of  mental 
aberration.  Thus  the  father,  mother,  brother,  or  sisters  were 
found  to  have  exhibited  abnonnal  mental  characteristics,  such 
as  apathy,  a  singular  lack  of  initiative,  combined  with  the  occur- 
rence of  mannerisms,  stereotj^pies,  etc.  Burr  *'  affirms  that 
'■  onEy  he  who  is  preordained  can  acquire  the  disease." 

Apart  from  the  hereditary  basis  the  environment  of  the 
patient  is  of  the  greatest  impoiiance.  Rapid  change  in  the  social 
condition  of  families  is  unquestionably  a  factor  of  great  etio- 
logical importance.  The  children  of  families  who  were  formerly 
poor  and  have  suddenly  come  into  the  possession  of  wealth  are 
particularly  prone  to  fall  victims  to  this  malady.  The  same  is 
equally  true  of  individu;ils  who  have  been  accustomed  to  a 
quiet  countrj'  life  and  then  have  moved  to  large  cities,  where 
lhe>'  have  been  suddenly  subjected  to  new  and  entirely  altered 
surroundings.  In  the  discussion  of  catatonia  Kahlbaum  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  disease  was  particularly  apt  to 

"Sull  eta  compcrsa  e  suir  infliiniEa  dclI*  eredilaria  nella  natogeneii 
della  demerwa  primitive  o  prccocc.     Riv.  spcrim.  di  Ficniatria,  yoL  x»Xi.| 
fa»e.  3,  190J. 

"Burr,  Charles  W.:   University  of  Pennsylvania.  Med.  Bull,  March, 
1903. 
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break  out  in  the  families  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  certain 
professions  or  trades,  and  affirmed  that  ministers,  teachers,  and 
tlieir  children  were  particularly  liable  to  suflTer  from  this  disease. 
Its  frequency  in  other  professions  has  also  been  noted ;  and,  in 
fact,  any  occupation  whicli  gives  rise  to  conditions  which  lower 
the  physical  activities  of  the  individual  while  unduly  stimulating 
the  functions  of  the  central  nen-ous  system  is  preparing  the 
soil  for  this  form  of  alienation.  According  to  Bianchini  and 
other  observers  the  mental  and  physical  de\'eIopment  of  those 
afllictetl  with  the  disease  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  malady, 
except  the  catatonic  form,  has  been  normal.  All  physical  dis- 
orders which  cause  a  profound  aniemia,  disorders  of  digestion, 
and  those  occupations  which  cut  the  patient  off  entirely  from 
exercise  in  the  fresh  air,  long  periods  of  work  uninterrupted  by 
holidays,  trauma,  excesses  of  various  kinds,  infectious  diseases, 
particularly  influenza,  may  become  the  starting-point  of  this 
disease.  As  far  as  we  know  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
great  difTcrcnce  in  the  frequency  with  which  the  malady  affects 
the  two  sexes.  Instances  of  this  form  of  mental  alwrralion 
arc  said  to  have  followed  certain  surgical  oijcralions,^  But 
although  this  statement  can  not  be  categorically  denied,  the 
present  evidence  upon  which  it  rests  is  too  limited  to  warrant  its 
acceptance.  Tliat  operative  interference  has  merely  precipitated 
an  attack  of  catatonia  must  first  be  positively  excluded  before  it 
is  possible  to  affirm  tliat  catatonic  symptoms  are  the  direct  result 
of  injuries  inflicted  upon  the  central  nervous  system. 

The  difftventiiit  diagnosis"''  when  the  disease  is  well  de- 
veloped is  not  partiailarly  difficult,  especially  if  stereotypies, 
mannerisms,  verbigeration,  and  negativism  are  present.  In  tlie 
early  stages,  however,  it  is  often  impossible  to  make  a  positive 
diagnosis  of  dementia  prsecox  until  the  patient  has  been  under 
observation  for  some  time.     At  first  the  protean   forms  of 


"Bonhoffcr.  K. :  Uebcr  tin  «igenarlig«s  operativ  1>CGciligtcs  kata- 
tMiischcs  Zustandbild.  CentraJbl.  t  Neri-cnheilk.  u.  Psych.,  Nr.  136, 
Janiiar.  looj, 

"Prilchard,  W.  H.:  Observations  on  DeniCTi'.ia  Pnecojt.  Cl«veljuid 
Med.  Joum.,  January,  1904,  p.  18. 
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neurasthenia  have  to  be  considered.  The  occurrence  of  im- 
pulsive acts,  mental  depression  with  slight  apathy,  slow  psy- 
chical reaction,  the  appearance  of  mannerisms  and  the  like, 
however,  render  it  probable  that  the  case  is  one  of  dementia 
prjecox  and  not  a  purely  functional  disorder.  Not  infrequently 
hysterical  symptoms  complicate  the  question  and  increase  the 
difficulties  in  diagnosis,  since  they  often  are  met  with  during 
the  early  stages  of  dementia  prsecox.  Occasionally  we  have 
to  do  with  the  so-called  hysterical  insanity,  but  it  must  always 
be  remembered  that  this  form  of  alienation  is  comparatively 
rare  and  many  of  the  cases  formerly  classed  under  this  head 
are  now  known  to  be  dementia  prsecox.  Hysterical  symptoms 
do  not  necessarily  mean  an  hysterical  insanity. 

The  initial  stages  of  manic-depressive  insanity  and  de- 
mentia prsecox  frequently  have  many  symptoms  in  common. 
The  motor  restlessness  of  the  former  presents  essential  differ- 
ences that  distinguish  it  from  the  quixotic,  volcanic,  emotional 
explosions  of  the  precocious  dement.  In  the  latter  group  of 
cases  the  acts  seem  to  be  the  result  of  an  inexplicable  im- 
pulsivity.  The  motor  agitation  is  not  so  constant;  there  are 
moments  of  quiet  and  apathy.  The  patients,  if  they  talk  at  all, 
give  expression  to  their  ideas  in  a  bizarre,  grotesque  manner. 
Frequently  tlie  hotch-potch  of  words  is  apparent.  In  the  ma- 
niacal cases,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  typical  flight  of 
ideas  characterized  by  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  language.  The 
train  of  thought  deviates  rapidly  in  response  to  various  stimuli. 
In  the  dementing  cases  the  dissociation  is  the  prominent  fea- 
ture in  tlie  anomalous  physical  state.  The  typical  flight  of  ideas 
is  absent,  although  there  may  be  the  stereotyped  repetition  of 
certain  words  and  phrases.  Another  essential  difference  is  that 
in  the  maniacal  cases  the  emotional  no  less  than  the  intellectual 
state  is  in  a  measure  determined  by  the  patient's  environment. 
Maniacal  patients  see  something  that  pleases  them  or  arouses 
their  suspicions,  and  the  appropriate  emotional  tone  and  the 
corresponding  objective  expression  of  the  same  are  instanta- 
neously reflected  in  thought  and  act. 

In  the  dements  there  is  an  apparent  incongruity  or  dis- 
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sociaiion  l>etwecn  the  expression  of  the  mood  and  the  incident 
stimuius;  the  emotional  change  is  frequently  foolish,  purpose- 
less, silly.  One  is  never  quite  sure  how  these  cases  will  respond 
to  stimuli.  In  those  afflicted  with  manic-depressive  insanity 
the  physician  is  frequently  able  to  say  in  advance  what  effect 
a  given  stimulus  will  have. 

The  differentiation  from  paresis  Is  sometimes  difficult, 
particularly  in  the  juvenile  farms  of  the  disease.  Tlie  speech 
and  action  of  the  paretic  may  at  times  become  decidedly  stereo- 
typed, but  never  to  the  same  degree  commonly  noticed  in  cases 
of  dementia  prsecox.  The  condition  of  the  pupils,  the  diminu- 
tion in  the  reaction  for  Vighi,  the  involvement  of  tlie  cranial 
nerves,  and  the  speech  disturbances  are  important  diapiostic 
signs  of  paresis.  During  the  course  of  epileptic  mutiia  we  fre- 
quently meet  with  impulsive  acts  associated  with  great  violence. 
The  disorientation  of  the  epileptic  is  more  apt  to  be  complete. 
The  precocious  dement,  on  the  other  hand,  frequently  retains 
a  fairly  accurate  knowledge  of  his  environment  and  identity. 
Meyer"*  affirms  that  the  appearance  of  catatonic  symptoms, 
while  unfavorable,  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  case  is 
absolutely  incurable,  as  in  his  experience  from  20  to  25  per 
cent,  of  his  patients  who  have  shown  these  symptoms  after  a 
cijiisiderable  period  of  time  have  completely  recovered.  The 
hereditary'  factor  is  an  important  element  in  at  least  54  per 
cent,  of  all  cases.  The  period  of 'depression  in  the  dementing 
cases  may  be  distinguished  from  the  senile  melancholias  by 
the  occurrence  of  stereotypies,  negativism,  etc.  This  psychosis 
is,  as  a  rule,  distinguished  from  amentia  by  tlie  more  sudden 
onset  of  the  latter,  the  history  of  a  period  of  marked  physi- 
cal exhaustion^  the  number  as  well  as  the  dominating  force  of 
hallucinations  and  illusions,  and  the  marked  disturbance  in 
the  perceptive  processes  as  well  as  in  orientation.  The  differ- 
ential diagnosis,  however,  between  this  disorder  and  other  sub- 
acute delirious  or  confusional  states,  such  as  amentia,  is  fre- 


"Zur  pfogitoitisch.  B«deat.  der  kautonisch.  Erschein. 
Wchnschr,,  1903,  Nr.  32. 
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quently  one  of  the  most  diflficuh  that  the  alienist  is  called  upon 
to  make.  There  is  little  doubt  that  isolated  catatonic  symptoms, 
sudi  as  verbigeration,  cerea  BexibiliLis,  and  inipulsivity  are  not 
infrec|«cntly  observed  in  the  latter  condition.  We  are  inclined 
to  agree  with  Stransky  "*  that  amentia  is  not  as  uncommon  a 
disease  as  the  Heidelberg  statistics  seem  to  indicate,  it  having 
been  met  wtti)  only  six  times  in  1500  cases.  In  two  instances 
which  within  the  past  year  have  fallen  under  nur  observation 
the  patients  although  showing  catatonic  symptoms  ultimately 
recovered,  and  after  a  careful  examination  no  residual  mental 
defect  was  noted.  From  these  and  similar  observations  we 
are  led  to  believe  that  the  occurrence  of  isolated  catatonic  symp- 
toms docs  not  necessarily  imply  the  existence  of  dementia 
praicox. 

The  juvenile  cases  of  dementia  prarcox  bear  a  striking-  simi- 
larity to  cases  of  imbeciltly.  The  diagnosis  depends  upon  tlie 
history  of  the  patient  and  the  occurrence  of  tliose  symptoms  to 
which  reference  has  so  frequently  been  made.  The  difficulties 
are  increased  in  cases  in  which  the  dementia  seems  to  be  en- 
grafted upon  a  preexisting  state  of  feeble-mindedness. 

Some  clinicians  have  attempted  to  establish  the  identity 
of  the  pathological  processes  concerned  in  the  production  of 
imbecility  and  certain  cases  of  dementia  pracox.  This  error 
depends  in  a  measure  upon  the  failure  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
dementia  prsccox  not  infrequently  occurs  at  a  comparatively 
early  period  of  life.  These  juvenile  cases  dement  rapidly  and 
give  rise  to  a  chronic  state  which  presents  many  of  the  sjinp- 
toms  common  to  imbeciles.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  diagnosis 
is  sometimes  met  with  in  the  more  protracted  cases.  As  Jahr- 
marker '"  has  pointed  out.  there  is  need  for  a  more  careful  study 
of  the  t}-pc  of  cases  now  grouped  under  the  head  of  dementia 
paranoides.  Only  after  the  lapse  of  months,  or  it  may  be  of 
years,  is  it  possible  to  detemiine  whether  the  disease  in  question 

'  Suaneky.  Erwlti :  Zur  Ldirc  von  dcr  Dementia.  Praccox.  CcntralbL 
f.  NervMihcilW.  11.  P*ych.,  igo4,  Jaiiiiar,  xvii.  Jalira,.  N.  F.,  Rd.  xv. 

"Jahnnarker,  Max:   Zur  Frage  der  Dementia  PrScox.    Ein< 
Vcrlag  von  OtI  Marhold.    HaJlc  a/S.,  1903. 
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should  be  f^roiipecl  under  the  liead  of  paranoia  or  whether  there 
are  any  symptoms  which  suggest  catatonic  dementia.  In  regard 
to  lliese  cases  it  must  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  a  paranoiic  state 
does  not  warrant  the  <Hagnosis  of  paranoia. 

The  occurrence  of  isolated  catatonic  symptoms  during  the 
course  of  other  psychoses  has  l>eeii  frequently  observed.  Jahr- 
marker ''  has  noted  them  in  dementia  paralytica  and  reference 
has  already  been  made  to  their  appearance  in  amentia.  In  one 
case  that  came  un<ier  oliservalion  the  patient  presented  a  t>'pical 
series  of  catatonic  symptoms  and  in  addition  Argyll-Robert- 
son pupils,  absence  of  the  patellar  tendon-reflex,  characteristic 
paretic  disturbances  of  speech,  and  a  definite  history  of  luetic 
infection  were  noted.  Such  a  combination  of  symptoms,  how- 
ever, naturally  suggests  the  possibility  of  a  complication.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  with  diminished  reflexes,  unequal  pupils,  and 
a  sluggish  reflex  for  light  we  are  justified  in  assuming  the 
presence  of  two  distinct  disease  processes.  Although  it  may 
be  admitted  that  isolated  catatonic  symptoms  occur  during  the 
course  of  other  psychoses,  this  does  not  justify  the  assumption 
that  the  simultaneous  or  consecutive  appearance  of  several  of 
these  symptoms  is  not  specific  of  catatonia,  .^s  far  as  we  are 
able  to  judge,  there  is  no  reason  for  IwlievJng  that  the  cata- 
toriic  form  of  dementia  praecox  may  not  complicate  other 
forms  of  insanity.  If  this  be  true,  the  catatonic  sj-mptoms  are 
not  an  integral  part  of  the  clinical  picture  of  other  forms  of 
alienation.  The  nervous  manifestations  which  are  in  a  measure 
characteristic  of  the  earlier  cases  of  catatonia  are  increased 
tendon-reflexes  and  sometimes  widely  dilated  pupils. 

PatJwhgv. — The  pathological  changes  noted  at  autopsy  in 
the  internal  viscera  of  patients  who  have  died  during  an  attack 
of  dementia  praecox  are,  as  a  rule,  extensive,  but  neither  indi- 
vidually nor  collectively  arc  they  specific.  Kiernan  was  the 
first  observer  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  cases  of  catatonia 
are  very  apt  to  have  tuberculous  infections. 

Dunton,  as  a  result  of  his  verj-  careful  studies,  reports  that 
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there  is  a  general  but  not  excessive  series  of  alterations  in 
neural  elements.    The  nerve-cells  show  slight  central  cliromo- 
lysis,  more  marked,  as  a  rule,  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  cortex. 
Some  of  the  nuclei  are  swollen  and  there  is  a  folding  of  the 
nuclear  membrane.    I'alc  yellowish  pigment  in  gjxatcr  anwunt 
than  occurs  in  the  nerve-cells  of  individuals  of  a  similar  age 
and  who  have  not  suffered  from  alienation  is  found.     These 
changes  arc  also  noted  in  the  nervc-cclls  of  the  basal  gang-Ua. 
Dunton  **  expresses  himself  verj'  conservatively  in  regard  to  the  ^j 
supposed  diminution  in  tlie  number  of  nerve-cells  in  tlie  cortex.  ^H 
In  some  instances  there  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  neu- 
roglia cells  which  also  occasionally  give  evidence  of  mitotic 
division    (Alzheimer).      Neurophagocjlosis    Is    fairly     well  ^i 
marked.    In  one  case  Dunton  observed  "  decrease  in  the  nura-  ^M 
bcr  of  Purkiuje  cells,  and  tliose  present  were  distorted,  atro-  ^* 
phted,  and  showed  tlie  condition  described  as  ghost  cells." 
The  vascular  changes,  if  they  exist  at  all,  are  unimportant. 
The  membranes  are  normal.     The  hypophysis  is  not  increased 
in  size.*** 

Zacher  in  a  case  of  chronic  paranoia  terminating  in  de- 
mentia reported  a  moderate  degree  of  disappearance  of  the 
medullated  fibres  in  the  cerebral  cortex.  Analogous  conditions 
were  found  by  Cramer  in  two  cases.  In  the  first  case  the  de- 
menting process  followed  melancholia  and  in  the  second  a 
chronic  paranoia. 

Alzheimer  maintains  that  the  glia  changes  are  in  a  measure 
specific  and  that  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  is  in  a  measure 
proportional  to  the  extent  of  the  clianges  in  these  elements. 
The  intensity  of  the  lesions  in  the  ner\'e-cells  runs  parallel  with 
the  changes  in  the  neuroglia  elements.  Vogt  has  reported  the 
pathological  findings  in  Bve  cases  of  dementia  praccox  and  cata- 
tonia. In  one  case  the  cell  changes  were  scarcely  noticeable, 
but  in  the  others  the  chronic  cell  change  was  well  marked. 
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There  was  an  increase  of  the  gha  throughout  the  outer  cortical 
layer  as  well  as  about  the  vessels.  In  one  of  tlie  cases  the  vessel 
wall  was  somewhat  tlitckeiied.  In  the  advcntitia  there  was  a 
(liminutinn  of  the  nuclei  and  a  coiisitlerable  amount  of  piginen- 
tatjon.  Practically  the  same  conditions  have  been  reported  by 
others.  The  investigations  of  Dunton  in  this  country  have 
added  materially  to  the  importance  of  the  above-mentioned 
findings  by  confirming  these  observations  in  cases  in  which 
careful  detailed  histories  were  given.  The  clinical  histories,  as 
well  as  the  general  pathological  findings,  all  tend  to  support  the 
hypothesis  that  the  disease,  at  least  in  its  incipicncy,  is  an  auto- 
intoxication. 

Bemstein  **  has  recently  emphasized  cerlain  facts  in  the 
clinical  picture  which  seem  to  tend  to  strengthen  this  view.  On 
account  of  the  increased  mechanical  irritability  of  the  muscles  in 
the  catatonic  state  he  infers  that  the  hypertonia  is  due  in  part 
to  the  action  of  certain  toxic  agents  upon  the  neural  elements  in 
the  central  nervous  system.  The  muscular  phenomenon  is 
looked  upon  as  purely  psychomotor.  So  characteristic  are  these 
motor  symptoms  supposed  to  be  diat  the  name  of  dementia 
paratonita  progressiva  or  paratonia  progressiva  has  been  sug- 
gested as  preferable  to  dementia  prrecox. 

Patini  and  Madia  ^'  as  a  result  of  their  investigations  con- 
clude that  the  catatonic  symptom-complex  is  the  product  of  an 
abnormal  psychosomatic  state  appearing  episodically  and 
standing  in  more  or  less  definite  genetic  relationship  to  the 
stupor,  .\ccording  to  the  same  view  the  catatonic  condition 
has  many  points  in  conmion  with  provoked  catalepsy  as  well  as 
with  the  phenomena  noted  in  sonmambulism.  Tlie  three  con- 
ditions of  catatonia,  catalepsy,  and  somnambulism  indicate  a 
lowering  of  certain  functions  of  the  brain  with  an  over-activity 
of  others,  and  as  a  result  of  this  there  are  a  dis equilibration 
and  a  dissociation  of  the  cerebral  activity. 


"  Bernstein,  Alexander:   U«ber  die  Dcincntia  Priicox.    AWg.  Ztschr.  I. 
Psych.  unJ  psych-gcrictil.  Mcdwin,  lid.  Ix.  Heft  4,  Berlin.  1903, 
"  Annali  di  Ncvrologia,  1903,  anno  xxi.  Uk.  v,  v'l. 
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Treatment. — When  the  diagnosis  of  dementia  praecox  is 
established  the  afflicted  individual,  if  possible,  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  hospital  for  the  insane  so  as  to  be  for  a  time  under 
constant  medical  supervision.    The  symptoms  should  be  studied 
with  a  view  to  determining  the  degree  of  liberty  that  may  with 
safety  be  given  to  the  sufferer.     In  the  milder  forms  of  the 
disease  there  is  sufficient  intellectuality  left  to  render  it  possible 
for  him  to  be  employed,  preferably  out-of-doors  in  work  about 
a  farm  or  garden.     Hard  physical  exercise  in  the  fresh  air 
seems  to  lessen  the  tendency  to  impulsivity  and  acute  exacer- 
bations of  the  disease.    These  mild  forms  of  the  disease  are 
peculiarly  well  adapted  for  treatment  in  the  colony  system. 
The  severer  types  are  best  off  either  in  a  hospital  or  an  asylum 
where  they  can  be  carefully  watched.     The  treatment  of  the 
symptoms,  as  they  arise,  is  purely  symptomatic    As  this  fonn 
of  alienation  is  very  common  according  to  some  observers,  ex- 
clusive of  idiocy  and  imbecility,  making  up  about  one-fifth  to 
one-sixth  of  the  cases  admitted  to  hospitals  for  the  insane 
(although  this  is  probably  much  too  high  a  figure),  it  is  de- 
sirable that  the  characteristic  symptoms  should  be  recognized  as 
early  as  possible  by  the  general  practitioner.    A  comparatively 
large  number  of  cases  are  to  be  found  among  the  children  in  the 
public  schools.    The  tendency  to  emotional  outbreaks,  intellec- 
tual impairment,  looseness  in  morals,  should  be  sufficient  rea- 
sons for  the  immediate  removal  of  these  children  from  cont^ 
with  others. 


CHAPTER   XV 

THE  DEMENTIA  PARALYTICA  CKOUP.      (PARESIS.      PROGRESSIVE 
GENERAL  PARALYSIS   OF   THE  INSANE)  ' 

Except  for  occasional  remissions  this  disorder  is  char- 
acterized by  a  group  of  mental  and  physical  symptoms  which 
tfnd  to  become  more  and  more  aggravated  until  a  peculiarly 
characteristic  dementia  supervenes,  to  be  followed  by  deatti  after 
a  period  varying  from  one  to  ten  or  more  years  from  tlie  onset. 
The  psychic  anomalies  are  the  result  of  a  more  or  less  general 
progressive  paralysis  of  the  cortical  functions  combined  with 
occasional  evidences  of  focal  lesions.  Pathological  changes  in 
the  brain,  medulla,  spinal  cord,  peripheral  nerves,  and  sympa- 
thetic sj'stem  are  conmion  and  frequently  extensive,  but  the 
totality  of  these  alterations  is  atone  distinctive.  The  Ijeginnings 
of  our  knowledge  regarding  dementia  paralytica  are  supposed 
to  date  bacli  to  the  time  of  Thomas  Wilhs,  although  in  all  prob- 
ability the  earhest  authentic  descriptions  are  those  of  Haslam  in 
1798.  The  characteristic  speech  disturbance  was  first  -noted  .by 
Esquirol,  but  the  first  definite  attempt  to  differentiate  dementia 
paralytica  as  a  disease  entity  was  made  by  Bayle  in  1822.  and 
the  first  monograph  upon  this  subject  was  written  by  Calmeil 
in  1826.  Since  that  time,  both  in  the  clinic  and  laboratory,  a 
large  body  of  investigators  have  added  materially  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  this  disease,  so  that  at  present  it  has  probably  been  the 
subject  of  more  extended  stiuly  than  any  other  form  of  aliena- 
tion. For  the  sake  of  clearness  brief  mention  will  first  be  made 
of  the  various  individual  symptoms,  but  the  discussion  of  their 


'V.  KrafTt-Ebing :  Die  Progressive  allgemcine  Paralyse.  Htfldtr, 
Wien,  18(14.  BanniitM.  H  M. ;  Reference  Handbook  of  the  Medical 
Science*,  vol,  v.  New  York,  1903.  Dupri,  E.:  Paralysie  General*  Pro- 
gressive. In  Ballets  Traiti  dc  Pathologic  Mentalc.  Paris,  iguj.  pp.  884- 
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relative  importance  and  the  dij^erent  ways  in  which  they  are 
apt  to  occur  will  be  reseri-ed  until  we  come  to  deal  more  in 
detail  with  the  course  of  the  disease. 

Although  the  clinical  symptoms  of  general  paresis  which 
have  attracted  the  most  attention  are  those  developing'  in  con- 
nection with  lesions  in  the  central  nervous  system,  clinicians  are 
gradually  becoming  convinced  that  more  care  should  be  be- 
stowed upon  the  study  of  disturbances  referable  to  disorders  in 
the  internal  viscera  even  in  the  earliest  stage  of  the  disease. 
The  clinical  picture  is  the  result  of  a  chronic  progressive  change 
in  the  nerve-elements,  and  although  this  deterioration  may  on 
superficial  examination  seem  to  be  more  marked  in  some  one 
part  of  the  nervous  system,  the  disease  process,  as  a  rule,  is  not 
localized,  so  that  symptoms  suggesting  focal  lesions  are  most 
commonly  to  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  complications.  The 
malady  progressively  affects  the  whole  psychic  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual, but  its  onset  may  be  most  insidious.  During  its  course 
anomalous  emotional  states  characterized  by  excitement,  de- 
pression, or  apathy  may  appear  with  accompanying  hallucina- 
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tions  and  delusions,  but  later  on  tliere  develops,  more  or  less 
rapidly,  a  terminal  dementia  with  a  specific  stamp  and  distinc- 
tive physical  manifestations. 
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r          Incidence  and  Etiology.' — In  the  gr^t  majority  of              ^^^H 
cases  the  disease  makes  its  appearance  in  the  third  and  fourth               ^^^H 
decades  of  life  at  the  time  when  the  intellectual  faculties  are              ^^^H 
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such  as  impaired  development,  alcoholism,  epilepsy,  etc'  Since 
the  observations  of  Esmarch  and  Jensen"*  it  is  obvious  that  in 
the  great  majorit>-  of  cases  syphilis  is  an  important  etiological 
factor,  but  it  is  impossible  to  substantiate  the  view  that  all  others 
are  necessarily  of  secondary  importance.  The  statistics  upon 
this  point  vary  considerably.  Guddcn  maintained  that  tlicrc 
was  a  definite  luetic  history  in  35.7  per  cent.,  Hirsch  in  56  per 
cent.,  Jolly  in  69  per  cent.,  Mendel  in  75  per  cent.,  and  Alz- 
heimer in  90  per  cent,  of  the  paretics  examined ;  nor  is  it  at  all 
improbable  that  in  a  varying  proportion  of  the  remaining  cases 
it  may  play  an  important  role,  although  it  is  impossible  to  cither 
aflinn  or  deny  its  existence.  Between  the  initial  sore  and  the 
outbreak  of  dementia  paralytica  a  long  period  may  intervene — 
on  an  average  from  ten  to  fifteen  years.  Hirsdil  gives  tlie 
extreme  limits  at  from  two  to  thirty  and  v.  Kiss  at  from  one  to 
thirty-two  years.  It  is,  furthermore,  important  to  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  in  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  the 
patient  has  not  previously  suffered  from  sy])hilis.  although  there 
may  be  complete  absence  of  positive  evidences  of  a  specific  in- 
fection. Some  alienists  affirm  that  neither  a  neur<^athic  pre- 
disposition nor  the  syphilitic  infection  is  sufficient  to  account 
for  all  the  symptoms  that  develop  in  the  course  of  general 
paresis."  The  obscn^ations  of  Scheube '"  arc  of  considerable 
importance  as  showing  the  relative  frequency  of  syphilis  as  an 
etiologic  factor.  From  all  the  available  data  it  is  obvious  that 
paresis  is  relatively  rare  in  tropical  and  subtropical  countries 
and  among  half-civilized  peoples,  whereas  syphilis  is  very  com- 
mon. In  Abyssinia  Holzinger  was  unable  to  discover  a  single 
case  of  paresis  among  12,000  cases  of  syphilis.     Rothschuh 


'  Vsllon  et  Wahl:  La  famille  des  paralyliques  g^neraux.  Consris 
dc  Paris,  1900.  Arnauld:  La  descendance  dcs  paial/tiqucs  g^n^raux. 
Soc,  mid, -psych  ,  1899.  ^ 

*  Syphilis  u.  Gcistesilorung.    Ztsclir,  f.  Psych.,  Bd.  xiv,  S.  20. 

'  Couloii.  £. :  Nature  ei  pathogenic  de  la  paralyse  gen^rale.  Reriie  dc 
Psych.,  1902,  Nf.  nx  Htird :  Etiology  of  Paresis.  Am.  Journ.  Insan.,  voL 
Iviii.  No.  4. 

"  Scheube,  R. :  Die  venerischen  Krankheitmi  in  den  wartnen  Lan- 
dcrn.    Arch.  f.  Scliiffs  und  Tropcn  Hygiene,  igoa,  Bd.  vi,  Nr.  5-7. 
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did  not  meet  with  any  case  of  the  disease  among  the  Nicara- 
guans,  although  it  was  estimated  that  at  least  70  per  cent,  of  the 
men  and  50  per  cent,  of  the  women  were  syphilitic.  Similar 
conditions  are  said  to  exist  in  Cashmere,  Siam,  Algiers, 
Egypt,  Southern  California,  and  Brazil.  The  same  is  true  in 
regard  to  the  negroes  in  countries  where  syphilis  is  common 
and  general  paresis  a  great  rarity.  Berkley  "  and  Tschisch  " 
maintain  that  progressive  paralysis  is  merely  a  late  form  of 
syphilis  and  that  if  hereditary  lues  is  taken  into  account  this 
factor  covers  the  whole  field  of  the  etiolt^^'-  I"  other  aliena- 
tions it  is  estimated  that  lues  is  an  etiological  factor  in  from  12 
per  cent,  to  18  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases. 

Instances  are  occasionally  reported  of  a  so-called  con- 
jugal paresis." 

Chronic  alcoholism  is  a  factor  of  considerable  etiologic 
significance  and  is  probably  present  in  at  least  10  or  15  per 
cent,  of  all  the  cases  that  come  under  observation,  although 
some  authors  think  it  occurs  much  more  frequently.  Care  must 
be  taken,  however,  to  distinguish  between  the  drink  habit  which 
develops  as  a  result  of  the  disease  from  that  form  of  over- 
indulgence which  precedes  and  is  essentially  of  primary  causal 
importance. 

Trauma  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  solely  responsible  in 
a  very  few  cases  for  the  development  of  dementia  paralytica, 
but  although  it  may  properly  be  regarded  as  an  occasional  ex- 
citing agent,  it  is  not  in  any  sense  the  only  one.  A  majority 
of  the  cases  preceded  by  trauma  seem  to  develop  into  the  simple 
dementing  type  of  the  disease. 

The  importance  of  fatigue  as  a  provocative  agent  in  the 
genesis  of  the  disease  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out,  but  there 

"  Berkley,  Henry  J. :  A  Treatise  on  Mental  Diseases.  D,  Appleton  & 
Co.,  1900. 

"  Tschisch,  W, :  Definition  of  Progressive  Paralysis ;  its  diEferentia- 
tion  from  similar  forms  of  disease.  The  Journ.  of  Mental  Patholc^y, 
July,  1902. 

"  Ferenczi,  A. :  Budapester  konigl.  Aerite-Gesellschaft,  Bd.  xvi,  1903. 
Ciillerre,  A.;    Arch,  de  neurol.,  1904,  Fevrier. 
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are  some  observers  who  seriously  question  this  position  and 
maintain  that  this  factor  alone,  uncomplicated  by  otiier  con- 
tingencies, never  gives  rise  to  symptoms  that  are  suggestive  of 
general  paresis. 

Insolation  has  been  reckoned  of  considerable  etiologic 
importance,  Regis  and  others  holding  that  it  first  gives  rise  to 
a  toj^emia,  which  process  is  the  stirting-ixMnt  of  the  disease. 
The  influence  of  chronic  lead  poisoning  has  long  been  recog- 
nized, but  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  of  the 
cases  reported  as  instances  of  paresis  are  in  reality  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  Korsakow's  psychosis.  In  Italy  pellagra 
has  often  been  known  to  precede  paresis.  As  a  rule,  the  sociai 
position  and  tlaily  life  of  the  individual  are  not  without  in- 
fluence. The  disease  is  uncommon  in  those  who  are  able  to 
lead  a  regular,  orderly  life,  but  is  very  frequent  among  soldiers, 
travellers,  journalists,  physicians,  and  those  whose  manner  of 
life  is  more  or  less  irregular.  Paresis  is  particularly  apt  to 
develop  among  men  in  the  higher  cia.sses  of  society,  although 
women  in  the  same  gra<te  are  singularly  exempt.  Any  severe 
disease  which  lowers  the  vitality  of  the  individual  may  be  the 
exciting  cause.  Recently  English  obser\-ers  have  maintained 
that  gastro- intestinal  disturbances  play  an  important  role  in 
the  development  of  the  disease.'*  The  statement  of  Bruce  and 
Robertson  that  the  disease  is  an  intoxication  caused  by  bacterial 
toxins  as  yet  can  not  be  substantiated,  and  there  is  little  evi- 
dence to  warrant  the  belief  that  B.  coli  is  an  important  etio- 
logical factor.  Bruce's  theor>'  that  the  normal  blood-serum 
causes  an  agglutination  of  B.  coli  more  readily  than  does  the 
serum  of  the  paretic  lias  not  yet  been  generally  substantiated. 

The  sweeping  condemnations  sometimes  put  forth  by  cer- 
tain writers  against  the  evils  of  modern  civilization  and  their 
supposed  relation  to  the  marked  increase  in  the  number  of 
paretics  are,  in  view  of  the  paucity  of  facts,  of  hlUe  scientific 
value.     The  more  general  recognition  of  the  disease  by  the 
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medical  profession  is  a  potent  factor  in  bringing  about  this 
ai^tarcnt,  but  not  necessarily  actual,  increase  in  the  spread  of 
the  disease.  fl 

MENT.vr.  Symptoms. — ^The  cardinal  defects  in  the  mental 
functions  that  appear  early  in  the  disease  and  in  nearly  all 
cases  form  the  basi.s  «poii  which  the  more  complicated  psychic 
anomalies  develop  are ;  ( i )  disturbances  in  the  power  of  atten- 
tion; (2)  amnesias;  (3)  defects  in  the  associative  processes 
largely  shown  in  the  inability  of  the  individual  to  form  mental 
.syntheses;  (4)  changes  in  sensibihty  and  in  the  so-called 
organic  sensations. 

( 1 )  The  inability  to  direct  the  attention  may  be  the  verj- 
first  symptom  of  the  disease.  At  first  the  patient  may  be  con- 
scious of  this  abnormality  and  lament  the  fact  that  he  is  unable 
to  keep  his  thoughts  focussed  upon  any  one  subject  His  mind 
wanders,  and  evcr>'  attempt  to  focus  for  any  length  of  time 
upon  one  object  or  subject  is  accompanied  by  an  abnormal  sense 
of  effort  Tlie  more  intellectual  tlie  individual  tlie  sooner  does 
this  defect  l)ecome  api>arent.  The  business  man  finds  that  he  is 
unable  to  conduct  his  own  affairs  or  to  concentrate  his  energies 
upon  the  accomplishment  of  a  single  aim,  inasmuch  as  he  is 
disturbed  by  the  constant  influx  of  new  stimuli  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  he  soon  loses  track  of  the  goal  towards  which  he  has 
set  out  This  distractibility  can  be  readily  demonstrated  by 
various  simple  tests.  For  example,  if  the  patient  is  asked  to 
add  up  a  long  column  of  figures,  it  not  infrequently  happens 
that  bcfnre  the  addition  is  completed  the  attention  is  deflected 
from  the  problem  either  by  the  cropping  into  consciousness  of 
some  new  idea  or  by  some  external  stimulus. 

(2)  As  a  result  of  this  defect  in  the  attention  the  memorj- 
early  shows  signs  of  being  seriously  disturbed.  TIicsc  amnesic 
defects  become  apparent  in  many  ways.  Tims  individuals  who 
in  both  conversation  and  writing  have  before  had  conunand  of 
a  large  and  varied  vocabulary  become  greatly  restricted  in  their 
use  of  words,  and  for  this  reason  may  complain  that  it  is  a 
great  effort  for  them  to  express  themselves.  These  disturb- 
ances in  composition,  to  which  more  detailed  reference  will  be 
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made  later  on,  closely  resemble  those  seen  in  conditions  of  great 
physical  fatigue,  rind  it  is  only  when  lliey  are  associated  with 
other  symptoms  that  they  become  of  diagnostic  importance. 
On  account  of  the  great  distractibility  of  tlie  individual,  new 
impressions  are  evanescent  and  are  seldom  retained.  The  more 
complicated  the  process  neces5ar>'  for  the  re-cnllection  and  re- 
development of  sensory  images  the  more  readily  does  the  dis- 
sociation become  evident.  Sucli  individuals  frequently  retain 
a  fairly  accurate  knowledge  of  events  that  have  occurred  in  their 
past  life,  while  the  present  is  more  or  less  of  a  blank.  The 
memory  for  faces  seen  only  once  or  twice  is  generally  soon 
blotted  out.  In  the  very  earliest  stages  patients  are  often 
greatly  distressed  by  this  defect,  since  they  realize  that  it  unfits 
them  for  the  successful  performance  of  their  ordinary  duties. 
The  lapses  of  memory,  as  a  rule,  arc  progressive,  and  it  is  not 
rare  to  find  patients  who  forget  the  street  in  which  they  live  or 
arc  unable  to  recall  the  name«i  of  the  various  members  of  their 
own  family.  Although  in  the  earlier  stages  tlie  patient  gen- 
erally retains  some  idea  as  to  the  importimce  of  these  defects, 
and  either  tries  to  conceal  them  or  in  some  way  or  other  to 
divert  the  attention  of  the  observer,  later  on  the  consciousness 
of  their  existence  is  much  less  likely  to  awaken  a  very  great 
degree  of  emotional  disturbance. 

Aphasic  symptoms  may  intervene  but  arc  indicative  of 
complications,  such  as  hemorrhage,  softening,  etc.  The  mem- 
ory defect  is  more  or  less  general,  involving  not  only  the  visual 
images  but  also  including  sounds.  The  memory  for  events  also 
suffers,  and  frequently  the  patient  is  unable  to  give  any  con- 
nected account  of  what  he  has  done  on  the  preceding  day  or  even 
in  the  past  hour.  In  spite  of  the  great  defect  in  recent  mem- 
ories there  is  often  a  remarkable  recollection  of  events  that 
have  occurred  in  the  remote  past. 

{3)  As  would  naturally  be  expected,  time  and  ."^pnce 
orientation  arc  also  seriously  interfered  with,  so  that  pa- 
tients find  themselves  unable  to  recall  the  year,  month,  and 
day  of  the  week,  and  may  l«  equally  unoriented  as  to  their 
environment.    .M  first  such  individuals  may  complain  that  their 
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surroundings  seem  strange  to  them,  but  cannot  give  any  defi- 
nite idea  of  just  how  they  have  changed  except  that  per- 
sons no  less  than  familiar  objects  look  unnatural.     Gradually 
these  symptoms  increase  in  intensity  until  orientation  is  com- 
pletely destroyed  and  the  patients  fail  to  recognize  where  they 
are,  have  no  recollection  of  their  places  of  business,  do  not  re- 
member being  brought  to  the  hospital,  etc.    In  addition,  all  the 
memories  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  personal  identity 
are  apt  to  be  lost.    In  the  terminal  stages  associative  thought  is 
so  completely  disorganized  that  even  the  memories  of  events 
long  past  are  more  or  less  completely  obliterated.    These  anom- 
alies in  the  connection  of  ideas  appear  early  in  the  disease,  and, 
as  has  been  said  before,  there  is  often  a  subjective  recogni- 
tion of  this  by  the  patient,  who  is  himself  conscious  that  every 
mental  process,  particularly  if  it  is  at  all  complex,  is  only  accom- 
plished by  the  expenditure  of  an  abnormal  amount  of  energy. 
To  the  observer  the  actual  association  of  ideas  is  evidently 
slow  and  imperfect.    The  higher  the  intellectual  status  of  the 
individual  the  more  pronounced  does  this  defect  in  association 
become.     Partly  owing  to  the  distractibility  and  partly  to  the 
difficulty  in  association  the  amount  of  time  required  for  the 
completion  of  each  mental  process  is  very  greatly  increased. 
The  patients  complain  that  what  they  were  once  able  to  do  in  a 
few  minutes  now  may  take  them  an  hour  or  more.  They  can  not 
assign  a  definite  reason  for  this  mental  change,  although  they 
may  be  fully  conscious  of  the  fact  that  it  is  abnormal.    As  the 
disease  advances  the  defects  in  association,  which  are  at  first 
demonstrable  only  in  connection  with  the  more  complicated 
processes,  may  modify  even  the  simplest  mental  effort.    For  ex- 
ample, if  a  series  of  words  is  written  down  on  a  paper  and  the 
individual  is  asked  to  give  the  antithetical  word  or  phrase,  it  will 
be  noted,  as  a  rule,  that,  if  done  at  all,  this  is  accomplished  only 
with  the  greatest  difficulty.    Gradually  the  patient  becomes  un- 
able to  control  even  the  simpler  associations,  and  practically  all 
forms  of  connected  or  associated  thought  are  finally  abolished. 
Frequently,  however,  defects  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  associa- 
tion as  well  as  the  anomalies  in  the  mental  synthesis  and  in  the 
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rc-collcctionand  redevelopment  of  past  events  are  in  part  hidden 
by  an  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  supply  the  breaks 
in  continuity  of  thought  by  flights  of  fancy.  Thus,  we  often 
encounter  individuals  who,  although  recxjgtiizing  the  attendants 
or  their  immediate  environment,  endeavor  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in 
memory  by  drawing  upon  their  imaginations  in  order  to  find  a 
plausible  explanation  for  circumstances  which  they  feel  to  be 
unsatisfactory.  As  the  dissociation  of  thought  continues, 
marked  confusion  and  a  true  primary  incoherence  may  result. 
(4)  Anomalies  of  sensation  are  not  uncommon  in  all  stages 
of  paresis,  but  on  account  of  the  mental  state  of  the  patient  it 
is  frequently  im]Jossible  to  make  a  satisfactory  demonstration 
of  their  existence.  Sensation  for  touch,  temperature,  and  pain 
is  not  often  seriously  disturbed.  Marandon  de  Montyet.'" 
after  making  careful  examinations  of  the  sensibihty  in  a  com- 
paratively large  number  of  paretics,  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  whereas  touch  is  comparatively  normal  in  the  majority  of 
cases  during  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  the  pain  sense  is 
disturbed  in  at  least  one-fourth  of  all  the  cases.  Somewhat 
rarely  hypjesthesias  or  analgesias  depending  upon  peripheral 
lesions  arc  encountered,  whereas  hyperwstliesias  are  said  to 
be  of  even  less  frequent  occurrence.'^  Nevertheless,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  psycho-anxsthesias.  psycho-paraesthesias,  and  psy- 
cho-hypxstliesias  are  of  far  more  frequent  occurrence  than  is 
commonly  Iielieved.  The  so-called  coenesthetic  euphoria  re- 
ferred to  by  the  French  writers  undoubtedly  depends  upon  these 
psychic  disturbances,  and  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  the 
disease  the  patients  not  infrequendy  pound  themselves  with 
their  fists  or  purposely  inflict  some  injury  upon  themselves, 
actuated  by  tlie  mere  spirit  of  bravado  or  to  show  the  observer 
the  truth  of  their  claims  that  they  possess  <|ualities  superior  to 
those  of  the  ordinarj-  individual.  To  one  particular  form  of 
analgesia — an  anaesthesia  for  pain  on  pressure  over  the  ulnar 
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n«rve  as  it  passes  the  olecranon  process — first  noted  by  Btemaki 
m  1894  some  specific  diagnostic  importance  has  been  assi^cd 
by  some  authorities,  but  the  samt  condition  has  been  noticed  in 
a  variety  of  other  forms  of  alienation. 

Psycho- paraesthesi as  arc  not  uncommonly  met  with,  the 
patients  complaining  of  vague  disturbances  in  various  portions 
of  the  body — formications  and  other  extremely  annoying  sen- 
sations. At  times  unpleasant  sensations  are  referred  to  the 
internal  viscera,  and  when  these  occur  in  the  later  stages  of  the 
disease  the  patients  endeavor  to  interpret  their  imponance  in 
various  ways.  The  special  sense  organs  may  be  affected,  and 
hyperaesthesias  as  well  as  paresthesias  of  the  retina,  of  tJie 
auditory  apparatus,  of  tlic  olfactory  tract,  are  not  rarely  met 
with. 

In  the  earlier  stages  the  hall ud nations  are  very  apt  to 
belong  to  tlie  elementary  forms  and  may  be  associated  with 
toud),  sight,  hearing,  taste,  or  smell ;  when,  as  occasionally 
occurs,  they  are  unilateral  in  character,  they  are  generally  con- 
nected with  disturbances  in  the  peripheral  tracts.  Keccntly 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  hallucinations,  par- 
ticularly the  haplic  forms,  are  somewhat  more  common,  and 
Serieux  affirms  that  they  play  a  more  important  role  in  the 
genesis  of  the  delirious  states  than  was  originally  supposed. 
They  are  probably  most  common  in  cases  complicated  by  alco- 
holism and  other  toxic  conditions.  The  occurrence  of  psycho- 
motor hallucinations  has  been  referred  to  by  Seglas  and  other 
observers.  The  occurrence  of  these  as  well  as  the  auditory 
forms  is  not  infrequently  associated  with  certain  locahzed  dis- 
turbances in  tlie  corresponding  sense  area.  Not  infrequently 
during  the  course  of  the  disease  periods  occur  which  arc  char- 
acterized by  a  great  exaggeration  in  the  intensity  of  the  hallu- 
cinations, so  that  there  develops  a  true  hallucinatory  mania. 

Marked  changes  in  the  organic  sensations  usually  develop 
eirly  in  the  disease.  This  is  particularly  true  in  regard  to  the 
increased  sense  of  fatigue;  in  fact,  in  a  number  of  cases  the 
presence  of  this  symptom  alone  in  the  .absence  of  more  specific 
somatic  changes  may  render  it  impossible  to  determine  whether 
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wc  arc  dealing:  with  a  neurasthenia  or  a  dementia  paralytica. 
This  sense  of  fatigue  is  common  not  only  after  mental  exertion, 
but  is  also  frequently  noticed  after  any  severe  physical  effort. 
On  the  other  hand,  at  a  still  later  stage  some  patients  instead  of 
complaining  of  fatigue  seem  to  be  entirely  devoid  of  this  sensa- 
tion. Effort  costs  nothing,  and  the  tireless  and  unremitting 
activity  of  such  individuals  is  strongly  si^gestive  of  the  similar 
condition  which  ushers  in  an  attack  of  manic-depressive  insan- 
ity. Such  individuals  are  never  still,  constantly  planning  and 
undertaking;  th^  are  living  examples  of  perpetual  motion. 
Occasionally  cases  are  met  with,  particularly  those  following 
trauma,  in  which  apathy  is  among  the  first  of  the  mental  symp- 
toms. Often  the  period  of  depression  or  exaltation  is  ushered 
in  by  one  characterized  t^'  an  excessive  irritability.  The  patient 
is  unable  to  perfomi  his  daily  duties,  since  every  trifle  is  a 
source  of  great  annoyance,  and  every  form  of  stimulation  scans 
to  evoke  an  abnormal  reaction.  The  simplest  interrogation 
arouses  an  immediate  sense  of  antagonism  and  may  provoke 
an  explosion  of  temper  accompanied  by  tremor,  reddening  or 
blanching  of  the  face,  and  all  the  visible  signs  of  great  anger. 
Such  individuals,  if  their  purposes  are  crossed,  are  very  apt  to 
resort  to  violence.  Not  infrequently  the  emotional  anomalies 
are  characterized  also  by  outbreaks  of  apprehensiveness  and 
marked  anxiety.  Sometimes  the  unpleasant  sensations  are 
referred  to  the  head  or  chest,  more  particularly  when  there  are 
marked  signs  of  disturbances  in  the  cranial  nerves  or  in  the 
circulation.  Fretiuently.  however,  the  anxiety  and  appre- 
hensiveness is  general  in  character  and  may  be  directly  asso- 
ciated with  and  apparently  induced  by  one  of  the  explosive 
outbursts  of  temper.  These  emotional  disturbances  may  persist 
for  some  time  and  may  then  be  followed  by  the  depression  or 
exaltation. 

These  more  or  less  primary  defects  in  the  mental  facul- 
ties give  rise  to  a  great  variety  of  changes  in  the  character, 
which  vary  somewhat  with  the  social  as  well  as  the  intellectual 
status  of  the  individual;  hence  the  ability  of  the  physician  to 
recognize  the  condition  will  depend  to  some  extent  on  a  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  individual  prior  to  the  onset  of  the  disease. 
primary  disturbances  in  tlie  [lersonality  are  characterized 
lack  of  judgment.  The  patient  Iwgins  In  lose  his  sense  of  pro- 
portion, of  the  relative  value  of  things  in  general ;  his  higher 
moral  sense  becomes  blunted  :  the  sense  of  dtity  is  diminished  or 
entirely  absent;  business  interests,  professional  engagements, 
social  and  family  ties,  are  ignored.  As  a  rule,  the  earliest  dis- 
turbances arc  confined  to  the  autopsychic  consciousness.  There 
is  a  change  in  the  condilioi:s  which  determine  the  personality  o( 
the  individual.  Such  patients  are  apt  to  become  egotistical. 
They  arc  self-centred,  but  except  in  a  certain  set  of  cases  there 
is  an  absence  of  hy]Kx:hondrtacal  sensations.  The  sense  of  well- 
being  is  exaggerated,  and  in  contrast  with  hypomania  is  api 
to  be  persistently  and  consistently  magnified.  The  patients  are 
intent  on  carrying  out  some  new  plan  or  scheme  connected  with 
their  business.  They  affirm  that  the  great  opportunity  in  life, 
for  which  they  have  long  waited,  has  at  last  come.  For  years 
they  have  l>een  getting  ready  to  meet  such  an  emergency,  and 
they  undertake  any  extravagant  scheme  without  considering  the 
probability  of  failure  and  with  indomitable  assurance  that  the 
ultimate  success  of  their  ventures  is  merely  a  question  of  time. 
At  first  this  abnormal  self-reliance  becomes  apparent  only  in 
certain  directions,  generally  along  the  lines  in  which  the 
patient's  activities  have  been  most  prominently  directed,  prior  to 
the  onset  of  the  disease. 

Not  uncommonly  the  apparent  increase  of  energy  in  an 
individual  is  a  source  of  wonder  to  his  friends  or  business  asso- 
ciates. At  first  the  abnormality  characterizing  the  acts  or 
physical  processes  of  the  individual  does  not  become  apparent, 
and  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  medical  attendant  to  recognize 
an  incipient  c-ise  of  paresis  frequently  gives  rise  to  serious 
results  financially,  particularly  if  the  individual  has  been  able 
to  impress  trusting  associates  witli  the  apparent  practicability 
and  ease  with  which  his  countless  schemes  can  be  successfully 
carried  through.  Not  infrequently  in  these  earlier  stages,  asso- 
ciated with  the  defects  already  euumeralcd,  such  individuals 
show  a  marked  tendency  towards  alcoholism,  and,  as  a  rule. 
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arc  particularly  susceptible  to  the  toxic  effects  of  the  drug. 
In  most  of  the  cases  various  sexual  irregu  Ian  ties  inalce  their 
appearance — urinating  in  public  before  women,  exhibitionism, 
the  loss  of  all  sense  of  decency,  uncontrollable  erotic  impulses 
that  may  result  in  assaults  upon  young  women  or  children, 
and  sexual  perversity.  T^tcr  the  period  of  excess  is  followed 
by  a  marker!  diminution  of  the  sexual  appetite  and  impotence. 
The  ittsane  ideas  that  ocair  during  the  course  of  the  disease 
are  very  varied  in  character  and  some  have  long  been  regarded 
as  being  in  a  sense  specific.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
forms  which  will  be  described  later  when  dealing  with  the  ex- 
pansive type  of  the  disease.  These  ideas  are  apt  to  be  largely 
colored  by  the  emotional  tone  of  the  individual.  For  example, 
in  the  states  of  depression  the  individual  is  possessed  by  hypo- 
chondriacal ideas,  by  curious  notions  regarding  his  own  per- 
sona! identity,  or  more  or  less  typical  nihilistic  ideas;  while  in 
the  expansive  stage  the  euphoria  is  accompanied  by  ideas  which 
equally  reflect  the  delirium.  Their  genesis  has  been  studied  by 
numerous  authors,  but  considerable  discre[>ancy  still  exists  as  to 
the  exact  manner  in  which  they  develop."  Wizel  as  a  result  of 
a  careful  study  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  disorien- 
tation in  time  and  space,  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
is  in  part  responsible  for  the  development  of  the  more  or  less 
characteristic  insane  ideas.  Another  importajit  factor  in  their 
pathogenesis,  according  to  the  same  author,  is  the  anomaly 
in  the  sterenmetric  sense  as  well  as  the  defects  in  memory. 
These  defects  give  rise  secondarily  to  exaggerations  of  the  time 
and  space  sense  that  become  evident  in  the  extraordinar)'  char- 
acter of  the  delirium.  As  a  result  of  these  mental  anomalies 
the  paretic  suffers  from  a  general  dissociation  of  both  abstract 
and  concrete  ideas.    Gross."  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that 


"  S  tor  rung,  Custav:  Varlcsungcn  ubcr  Psychopathotoijic  in  ihrer  Be- 
dcutung  fiir  die  norniale  Psychotog!«.  Leipzig,  IQOO.  WJxd,  .^dam: 
Ucbcr  die  P>thogenc«e  dcs  ipccifischcn  Wstin;  bci  Paralyiil<«rii.  Ein 
Bcitrag  m  psychologiscb  cxperimcntellcn  Unicrsuchunjtcn  iibcr  die  De- 
mentia paralytica-     NeuToI.  Centralbl.,  19OJ,  Atiguil  i.  Nr.  15,  S.  723. 

"Gross,  Otto;  Ucbcr  die  Pathogcnese  d«  tipccili»chcn  Wahii.-i  bci 
Panlytikern.    Neurolag.  Centralbl..  190J.  September  i,  Nr.  17.  S.  843. 
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the  mode  of  development  of  these  ideas  is  essentially  different 
from  that  in  otiier  fonns  af  mental  disturbance.    This  deliriuin 
is  not  in  any  respect  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to 
explain  the  strange  ideas  whicli  are  forced  into  his  conscious- 
ness, but  is  to  Ite  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  process  similar 
to  that  occurring  in   hysterical   individuals  who  narrate    the      ■: 
most   extraordinary  adventures  without  any   foundation    of^| 
tnuh.     Both  phenomena  are  merely  the  product  of  the   im-      ^ 
agination.     In  addition  to  tiiese  insane  ideas  which  are  char-  ^ 
acterized  by  their  strangeness  and  incohercncy  we  frequently  B 
meet  with  other  forms  similar  to  those  developing-  in  para- 
noiic  states,  these  latter  being  the  result  of  an  attempt  at 
explanation  on  the  part  o£  the  patient  of  the  isolated  facts  in 
his  consciousness. 

Somatic  Svmptoms.  Disturbances  of  Motility.— 
Among  the  abnormal  motor  manifestations  are  tremor  and 
incoordination  of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  extremities,  face, 
tongue,  and  those  connected  with  speech  and  deglutition.  The 
disturbances  are  very  varied  and  depend  in  great  measure  upon 
the  Uxralization  of  the  disease  process.  The  cases  in  which  the 
pathological  changes  affect  the  spinal  cord  naturally  afford  a 
great  variety  of  neurological  symptoms.  Closely  associated 
with  the  cortical  changes  in  all  cases  of  paresis  a  slight  inco- 
ordination of  all  muscular  movements  not  uncommonly  de- 
velops. This  is  particularly  apt  to  first  make  itself  noticeable 
in  connection  with  the  more  complicated  procedures,  such  as 
the  finer  movements  of  the  fingers,  the  contraction  of  the  facial 
muscles,  and  those  concerned  in  the  coordination  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  eye.  The  tremor,  which  is  present  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases,  is,  as  a  rule,  fairly  rapid — from  four  lo  si.>s  or 
more  oscillations  in  a  second,  It  may  be  easily  demonstrated 
by  making  the  patient  extend  his  arms,  stretcli  out  his  fingers,  ^ 
or  protrude  the  tongue ;  and  even  if  not  at  first  apparent  in  the 
muscles  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve,  it  may  be  brought  out  by 
asking  the  patient  to  show  his  teeth,  not  allou-ing  him  to 
actually  touch  them  with  his  lips  and  thus  steady  his  move-  M 
ments.     This  method  is  frequently  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
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the  existence  of  a  marked  tremor  m  the  region  of  tlie  labionasal 
fold,  and  may  also  be  observed  in  the  lips  and  when  more  intense 
in  the  muscles  about  the  eyes,  particularly  in  tJic  lids;  occa- 
sionally it  is  well  marked  in  Uie  region  of  the  frontaHs.  Fibril- 
lary tremors  in  the  muscles  sometimes  exist.  Generally  the  con- 
tractions are  sJow,  but  this  apparent  interference  with  function 
is  apt  to  be  largely  superficial  and  does  not  seem  to  involve  the 
deeper  layers  of  the  musculature.  The  tremor  of  the  tongue  is 
frequently  so  marked  as  to  be  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to 
the  patients,  and  they  wil]  often  try  to  conceal  it  when  talking 
by  opening  the  mouth  verj'  widely  and  protruding  the  tongue, 
their  attempts  to  steady  it  giving  rise  to  the  most  curious  gri- 
maces, which  should  readily  excite  our  suspicions.  It  is  a  matter 
of  common  experience  that  the  tremor  is  not  always  constant 
but  varies  considerably,  its  extent  depending  more  or  less 
directly  upon  the  general  physical  condition.  At  certain  times 
movements  of  incoordination  seem  to  be  more  marked,  and 
frequently  one  can  notice  slight  spasmodic  disturbances  in  the 
musculature  which  assume  a  more  or  less  clonic  character. 

The  ^01/  of  the  paretic  is,  as  a  rule,  characterized  by  some 
uncertainty,  the  degree  depending  largely  upon  the  extent  of 
involvement  of  the  cord  centres.  As  a  rule,  all  grace  and 
delicacy  of  movement  seem  to  be  lost  early,  and  the  individual 
who  prior  to  the  onset  of  the  disease  showed  refinement  and 
good  social  breeding  becomes  awkward  and  clownish  in  his 
manners  and  appears  ill  at  ease. 

The  electrical  response  of  the  muscles  in  cases  of  general 
paresis  uncomplicated  by  distilrbances  in  the  peripheral  nerves 
as  a  rule  show  no  marked  or  specific  change.'*  Lenzi''"  and 
other  observers  have  noticed  a  partial  reaction  of  degeneration 
in  the  terminal  stages. 

Not  infrequently  a  spasmodic  contraction  can  be  noticed 
in  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  phc- 


"Pilcz,  A.:  Uct«r  Etgcbnissc  cicktrisdi  UnlcrsiKJi.  bci  Paralys. 
Progress  11.  Dement.  Knilis,    Jahrbiicher  (.  Psych,  u.  Neurol..  19OJ. 
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nomenon  is  not  always  confined  to  the  musculature  of  the 
trunk  and  extremities,  but  occasionally  implicates  the  muscles 
of  the  bladder  and  other  internal  organs.  Occasional  instances 
of  catatonic  rigidity  have  been  reported,  but  the  histories  of 
the  cases  in  which  this  is  said  to  have  occurred  are  not  given 
in  sufficient  detail  to  warrant  the  deduction  that  the  typical 
form  is  ever  noticed  in  the  course  of  general  paresis. 

Disturbances  in  Speech. — The  anomalies  of  movement  are 
particularly  liable  to  implicate  the  musculature  of  the  organs 
concerned  in  speech  and  manifest  themselves  mainly  in  diflfi- 
culty  in  articulation  and  enunciation  (dyslalias).  They  must 
not  be  confused  with  the  dysphasias  or  dyslogias  which  have 
to  do  with  impairment  of  the  sensory  functions  of  speech. 
These  disturbances  are  unquestionably  due  in  part  to  the 
interference  with  the  functions  of  the  cerebral  cortex.  The 
dyslalia,  or  dysarthria,  at  first  is  merely  an  exaggeration  of  the 
muscular  disturbances  resulting  from  fatigue.  The  patient 
when  asked  to  pronounce  long  words,  such  as  Rappahannock 
River,  parallelopiped,  finds  considerable  difficulty  in  enunciating 
clearly  and  distinctiy.  As  a  result  there  is  a  marked  tendency 
to  drop  certain  syllables  and  slur  others.  The  difficulties  are 
frequently  increased  if  the  patient  has  been  previously  fatigued 
as  the  result  of  mental  or  physical  effort.  When  the  disturb- 
ance in  speech  is  marked,  the  attempt  to  enunciate  is  accom- 
panied by  an  increase  of  the  tremor  of  the  lips  and  marked 
incoordination  of  the  muscles  concerned.  The  patient  not  in- 
frequently affirms  that  his  tongue  feels  thick  or  that  the  attempt 
to  enunciate  clearly  is  accompanied  by  a  definite  sense  of 
fatigue.  The  dysphasias  are  analogous  to  many  of  the  disturb- 
ances noted  in  sensory  aphasia.  The  occurrence  of  motor 
aphasia  generally  indicates  the  presence  of  a  complication.  The 
dyslogias  are  shown  in  the  manner  of  speech;  for  example, 
during  the  period  of  marked  euphoria  the  enunciation  is  apt  to 
be  slow  and  special  emphasis  is  laid  on  certain  words.  The 
speech  is  not  accompanied  by  refinement  of  manner  or  gesture, 
while  in  the  periods  of  depression  it  is  even  more  monotonous 
and  may  be  replaced  by  periods  of  mutism.    Many  authors  have 
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called  attention  more  particularly  to  the  peculiar  intonation  of 
paretics.  Marandon  de  Montyel  *'  has  recently  made  this  the 
subject  of  special  invtstigation.  Only  in  a  small  proportion  of 
the  cases,  about  one-third,  is  the  character  of  the  voice  un- 
changed. In  some  cases  the  alteration  is  permanent,  while  in 
others  there  are  periods  of  exacerbations  and  remissions  in  the 
defects,  the  former,  as  a  rule,  being  much  longer  than  the  latter. 
According  to  the  same  observer  these  vocal  disturbances  are 
much  more  apt  to  occur  in  the  second  than  in  the  first  period,' 
while  in  the  final  stage  motor  troubles  become  extreme.  The 
phonograph  has  proved  of  great  service  in  recording  the  char- 
acter of  the  speech  disturbances. 

Disturbances  in  Writing. — These  arc  similar  to  those 
noticed  in  connection  with  speech,  and  as  a  French  observer  has 
aptly  said,  "  the  style  is  the  man."  The  purely  cortical  disturb- 
ances cause  dissociation  of  thought,  so  that  attempts  on  the  part 
of  the  patient  to  write,  aside  from  the  mere  mechanical  execu- 
tion, necessitate  marked  effort.  Furthermore,  the  modifications 
in  the  method  of  expression  reflect  the  emotional  and  mental 
state  of  the  individual.  Marked  exaggeration  or  hyperbole  is 
characteristic  "f  the  {>eriod  of  expansivencss.  while  the  reverse 
is  true  for  the  state  of  depression.  The  movements  in  holding 
the  pen  as  well  as  in  the  actual  execution  of  the  letters  are 
coarse  and  incoordinatcd,  and  in  the  severe  cases  these  defects 
become  so  exaggerated  that  the  writing  is  illegible.  The  same 
tendency  shown  towards  the  omission  of  syllables  becomes 
noticeable  in  the  writing.  Defects  in  spelling  and  orthography 
may  become  pronounced.  The  example  of  handwriting  which 
follows  illustrates  the  character  of  the  changes. 

In  addition  to  the  disturbances  in  motility,  already  noted, 
we  not  infrequently  meet  with  a  slight  paresis  of  the  muscles 
supplied  by  the  facial  nerve.  This  is  generally  unilateral  and 
gives  rise  to  marke<l  facial  asymmetry.    The  space  between  the 


**  Comribuilon  k  I'^tudc  dci  alt^rslions  dc  U  voix  dans  leu  premieres 
pjriadei  de  la  paralysie  fin^ralc.  Journal  de  Neurologie,  igoj,  Nov.  5. 
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lids  is  often  increased,  owing  cither  to  a  paresis  of  the  orbicu- 
laris or  to  a  drooping  of  the  under  lid.  Sometimes  the  uni- 
lateral asymmetry  becomes  noticeable  only  when  tlxc  patient 
attempts  to  speak  or  pucker  his  hps,  to  whistle,  or  to  protrude 
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the  tongue.  Disturbances  of  the  oailar  muscles  are  not  infre- 
quent, and  temporary  paresis  of  those  supplied  by  the  third 
and  sixth  nerves  is  of  considerable  diagnostic  importance 
(Hiram  Woods)."  The  paralyses  that  occur  as  the  result  of 
complications  will  not  be  described  in  full  here,  a  comprehensive 
account  being  available  in  the  various  articles  and  text-books 
on  neurology.  The  general  muscular  power,  as  a  rule,  is 
diminished,  although  single  muscles  or  groups  are  more  affected 
than  others.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  a  definite  mono- 
plegia or  hemiplegia  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  a 
focal  lesion, 

Disturbances  of  Vision.—'Wxt  disturbances  of  vision  that 
occur  during  the  course  of  paresis  are  frequent  and  varied  in 
character.  Frequently  in  the  early  stages  we  meet  with  disturb- 
ances in  the  mental  processes  connected  with  the  visual  pro- 
cesses that  are  suggestive  of  the  functional  disorders  noticed  in 
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neurasthenia  and  hysteria.  Associated  with  attacks  of  mi- 
graine, which  are  not  uncommon,  are  encountered  a  great 
variety  of  visual  anomalies  which  are  ordinarily  associated  with 
these  attacks  and  are  probably  caused  by  the  action  of  certain 
toxic  substances  upon  the  visual  cortex. 

Inequalitj-  of  the  pupils  is  frequently  noted  and  when  well 
marked  is  of  considerable  diagnostic  importance  when  taken 
in  conjunction  with  other  symptoms.  Not  only  is  an  inequality 
frequently  noticeable,  but  the  outlines  of  the  pupil  are  also 
irregular.  In  the  earliest  stages  of  the  disease,  panicularly  at 
the  time  when  the  neurasthenic  symptoms  are  marked,  the  light 
reflex  is  ofteti  very  active  and  sometimes  a  definite  hippus  is 
present.  Following  this  period  the  reflexes  for  light  may  grad- 
ually become  more  and  more  sluggish,  until  at  last,  after  vary- 
ing intervals  of  time,  the  light  reflex  may  disappear  altogether 
although  accommodation  is  retained.  The  typical  Argyll- 
Robertson  pupil,  however,  seldom  appears  except  in  the  cases 
which  begin  with  taljetic  symptoms.  An  inequality  and  irregu- 
larity of  the  pupils  with  a  diminished  light  and  accommodation 
reflex  probably  form  the  most  common  combination  of  symp- 
toms. The  so-called  paradoxical  light  reflex — the  pupil  not 
contracting  when  suddenly  exposed  to  a  bright  light  but  dilating 
shortly  afterwards — has  been  noted  in  some  instances.  This 
whole  subject  has  been  reviewed  by  Piltr,"'  who  affirms  that  the 
true  paradoxical  light  reflex  is  a  very  exceptional  symptom  and 
occurs  only  in  association  with  severe  organic  lesions  of  the 
central  nervous  system.  It  may  easily  be  confused  with  the 
change  that  occurs  in  the  pupils  on  convergence,  divergence, 
or  with  the  hippiis,  as  well  as  with  ihe  effect  produced  by  heat 
stimulation  of  ilie  sympathetic  and  the  so-called  orbicular  reac- 
tion. 

Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  occasionally  occurs,  but  is  not 
nearly  as  common  as  it  is  in  tabes.  It  should,  however,  be  stated 
that  some  observers  have  reported  its  occurrence  with  much 


"Neurolog.  Centralbl,  1902,  Nov.  i,  Nr.  21,  and  Nov.  16,  Nr.  22. 
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greater  frequency.  Keraval  and  Raviart"  maintain  that  the 
sclerosis  of  the  optic  nerve,  when  it  docs  occur,  may  be  cither 
insular  or  annular  in  character.  In  all  probability  it  is  more 
common  in  patients  who  have  not  come  under  medical  treat- 
ment until  late  in  the  disease.  This  conclusion  is  based  upon 
tlie  fact  that  it  is  much  more  commonly  observed  in  public  insti- 
tutions where  the  patients  are  only  received  after  the  disease  is 
well  along  in  the  second  stage  than  in  private  hospitals  where 
patients  are  accepted  at  a  much  earlier  period.  These  same 
observers"  affirm  tliat  the  fundus  is  normal  in  38  per  ccnL  of 
the  paretics  that  have  come  imder  their  ol>3er\-ation. 

Reflexes.' — The  reflexes  in  general  paresis  have  been 
studied  by  numerous  observers,  and  the  character  of  the  dis- 
turbance noted  has  been  found  to  depend  largely  upon  the  char- 
acter and  extent  of  the  spinal  cord  lesions.  In  the  cases  compli- 
cated by  tabetic  changes  the  deeper  reflexes  may  be  diminished 
or  abolished  In  the  later  stages,  although  before  they  may  have 
been  increased.  Not  infrequently  the  deep  reflexes  arc  tempo- 
rarily abolished.  This  is  particularly  apt  to  be  the  case  when 
sugar  appears  temporarily  in  the  urine — in  the  M-called  pscudo- 
pareses  of  diabetic  origin.  The  statistics  regarding  the  num- 
ber of  cases  in  which  the  deep  reflexes  are  impaired  or  abolished 
var)'  considerably,  a  difference  that  depends  largely  upon  the 
stage  of  the  disease  at  which  the  observation  is  made  as  well  as 
upon  a  number  of  other  conditions,  such  as  the  variations  in  the 
type  of  the  disease  in  different  localities.  In  fully  one-half  of 
the  cases  the  reflexes  are  increased  or  exaggerated.  This  is  in 
part  due  to  the  absence  of  the  ordinary  cortical  inhibition  as 
well  as  to  the  lesions  in  the  lateral  pyramidal  tracts.  Tlie  .super- 
ficial reflexes — more  especially  the  pharvTigcal  and  cremasteric 
— arc  frequently  altered,  so  that  ea.riy  in  the  disease  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  them  greatly  exaggerated.  Tlie  Babinski 
reflex  may  or  may  not  be  demonstrable. 
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Vasomotor  and  trophic  disturboKces  are  present  in  nearly 
all  cases  and  are  very  varied  in  cliaracter.  Disturbances  oJ  the 
circulation,  most  marked,  as  a  rule,  in  the  head,  face,  and  ex- 
tremities, arc  relatively  common.  Sometimes  tlicre  is  a  slight 
cyanosis  of  the  face  and  associated  wilIi  it  an  ccdema  of  the  eye- 
lids not  infrequently  resulting  in  an  apparent  ptosis.  It  is  true 
that  similar  disturbances  are  found  in  otlier  psychoses,  never- 
theless, their  importance  should  not  be  underestimated  as  an 
aid  to  diagnosis  in  tlie  very  early  stages  of  the  disease.  The 
occurrence  of  these  congeslions  and  localized  cedemas  is  ex- 
plained by  :i  number  of  observers  as  the  result  of  a  paresis 
affecting  the  vasomotor  system."  Not  infrequently  a  diffuse 
sweating  may  be  noticed,  which  is  particularly  apt  to  occur  after 
the  subsidence  of  an  emotional  outbreak.  The  sweating  in 
some  cases  is  localized,  being  confined  to  certain  portions  of  the 
body,  but  occasionally  a  marked  unilateral  hyperidrosis  is  noted. 
Numerous  writers  have  referred  to  the  importance  of  haema- 
tonta  auris  in  paresis  as  well  as  in  other  psychoses,  but,  as 
Robertson  has  shown,"^  the  occurrence  of  these  othaematomata, 
is  wrongly  attributed  to  vasomotor  disturbances,  observations 
having  shown  this  phenomenon  to  be  the  result  of  degeneration 
in  the  cartilaginous  substance  of  the  car.  Sometimes  an  ab- 
normal dryness  of  tlie  skin  is  noted,  while  other  patients  suflfer 
from  seborrhcea,  purpura,  or  herpes;  again,  when  lesions  of 
the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord  are  present,  perforating  ulcers 
are  apt  to  occur. 

The  arthropathies  are  not  uncommon  in  the  cases  in  which 
the  tabetic  symptoms  are  prominent,  and  even  spontaneous  frac- 
tures are  sometimes  met  with.  Among  the  trophic  disturbances 
which  play  an  important  role  are  those  associated  with  decubi- 
tus. During  the  terminal  stage,  unless  the  patient  is  kept 
scrupulously  clean  and  the  skin  frequently  bathed  and  all  points 
of  continuous  pressure  are  relieved  as  frequently  as  possible, 
bed-sores  arc  apt  to  develop  which  are  exceedingly  difficult  to 

"  E,  V.  Niesscl :  Uebcr  Stautingscr.ichcinimiccn  liti  Berciclic  der  Gcsichts- 

vetien  bd  der  progressiven  Paralyse.    Berl.  klin.  Wtbubclir.,  igoa,  Nr.  35. 
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3«at  ami  may  eventually  prove  the  starting-points  of  a  general 
inwction.  Some  patients  are  annoyed  by  a  profuse  flow  of 
iOiivi** 

Febrile  disturbances  are  of  common  occurrence,  and  prac- 
tically 3  case  ne^-er  comes  under  observation  in  which  at  some 
ame  durittg  the  course  of  the  disease,  particularly  in  the  ter- 
atinal  stage,  abnormal  temperatures  are  not  noted.  Slight 
\iaity  variativ.ins  are  found  even  when  no  marked  complication 
*\;sts.  The  cur^-e  is  generally  irregular  and  the  rises  may  or 
»Wi>  not  be  associated  with  an  exacerbation  of  the  gastro- 
ttiKstttiat  disturbances,  constipation,  retention  of  urine,  or  some 
l^fttkni  in  tht  respiratorj-  tract.  Furthermore,  it  is  probable  that 
febrile  nK'<vei»ent5  are  sometimes  due  to  central  lesions.  As  a 
rul*?,  thenf  i*  a  nwrked  rise  (to  40"  C.  or  over)  accompanying 
th<  s».»-call<vl  paretic  attacks.  Subnormal  temperatures  are 
sistHrtiine*  nv»tt\l,  particularly  in  the  terminal  stage,  and  are  not 
uiti^wrtttly  a^i^Kiated  with  symptoms  of  collapse. 

\'ai^aries  in  the  action  of  the  heart  are  frequently  noted. 
t^  rhythm  is  sv>n»etimes  irregular,  the  rate  is  usually  increased, 
bitt  vih«t\  a  meningitis  exists  or  the  paretic  process  progresses 
t»,»wai\ls  the  lower  centres  (vagus)  there  may  be  a  marked 
bravivcarvha.  The  vascular  disturbances  frequently  give  rise  to 
MXviKtavy  disturbances  in  the  action  of  the  heart.  In  the  periods 
v»i  '.t*i>tvssi«.^n.  as  a  nile,  there  is  a  rise  in  the  arterial  tension, 
\^hctvMs  vUiriu^  the  excitement  a  fall  may  or  may  not  be  noted. 
("hv  'iS^at\*ry  ch<mges,  unless  they  are  the  result  of  complica- 
iknts.  aif  piirflv  of  a  functional  nature.  On  account  of  their 
Iv^ttvivvl  vcsistance  such  patients  are  particularly  liable  to  bron- 
chilifi  .tuvt  t»ncunK>nia,  or  even  pulmonary  abscess. 

The  jivneru!  nutrition  of  the  paretic,  as  a  rule,  suffers,  the 
vK'U'i  louitiou  becv>itiing  more  noticeable  with  the  greater  acute- 
iK--*>  I'l  (he  symptoms.  In  the  galloping  cases,  as  a  rule,  the 
.« <isi'ti  Ju'ivi  ;iiu!  remains  low,  the  patient  sometimes  losing  ten, 
tiiuvn.  01  own  twenty  pounds  in  a  few  weeks.     In  the  more 

"*  \l:ti  4i)>^>i)  J«  Munlyel:  Contribution  k  I'^tude  de  la  sialorrhie  dans 
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clironic  forms  of  the  disease,  especially  when  the  patient  is  under 
proper  treatment  in  :i  hospiial,  the  apparent  subsidence  of  the 
acute  symptoms  is  generally  associated  with  a  gain  in  the  bodily 
weight.  The  disturbances  in  the  function  of  the  liver  arc  varioita. 
It  is  not  rare  to  find  an  increase  in  the  hepatic  dulness.  The  se- 
cretory functions  of  the  stomach,  as  a  rule,  arc  materially  al- 
tered. There  is  sotnetimes  a  diminution  in  the  hydrochloric  acid 
or  even  a  complete  achlorhydria.  Constipation  often  alternates 
with  severe  attacks  of  diarrhcea.  As  would  be  expected  from 
the  pathological  changes,  the  urine  is  seldom  normal  and  in  the 
majorit>'  of  cases  shows  more  or  less  marked  anomalies.  Prob- 
ably the  most  common  of  these  is  an  intermittent  albuminuria 
with  or  without  the  presence  of  hyaline  casts.  Peptonuria  is 
said  to  be  more  frequent  in  this  than  in  any  other  form  of 
alienation.  The  quantity  of  these  abnormal  constituents  is 
likely  to  reach  its  highest  point  during  the  attacks  of  excitement 
Acetonuria  and  glycosuria  are  often  noted,  and,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  the  appearance  of  these  constituents  in  some 
cases  seems  to  bear  a  close  relationship  to  the  symptoms 
(pseudo-paresis  of  diabetic  origin).  Polyuria  is  sometimes 
noted,  particularly  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease. 

The  course  oi'  the  disease  may  be  broadly  divided  into 
three  periods;  fi)  the  prodromal  {stadium  prodromorum)  ; 
(2)  the  second,  in  wtiich  the  mental  and  physical  symptoms 
become  fully  developed  (stadium  conclamatum) ;  and  (3)  the 
terminal  stage,  during  which  the  dementia  becomes  more 
marked  and  finally  terminates  in  death  (stadium  terminalc). 

The  first  period  may  extend  over  a  number  of  years,  and 
in  many  cases  the  earliest  symptoms  cannot  be  distinguished 
definitely  from  those  of  neurasthenia  or  the  psycliasthenic 
states.""  In  this  first  period,  excei»l  in  tlie  acute  cases,  the 
disease  is  almost  always  slowly  progressive,  and  the  neuras- 
thenic manifestations,  when  not  associated  with  the  specific 
mental  anomalies  or  the  bodily  symptoms  to  which  reference 

"Schaffer,  Karl;  Anatomisch-ktinische  VortriEc  aiis  dcm  Gebicte 
der  Nen-cnpathologic,  Jena.  1901.  Zthner:  Vortrag  iiber  cerebnle 
Neurasthenic  und  dcrcn  Verhalmiss  zur  proBressivcn  Paralyse,  S.  259. 
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has  been  made,  can  only  lie  distingfiiished  from  those  of  a 
true  nervous  exhaustion  or  psycliastlicnia  by  this  steadily  pro- 
gressive tendency.  The  recognition  of  the  paresis  is  even 
more  diflicult  in  this  early  stage  in  individuals  who  would 
naturally  be  classed  among  the  so-called  degenerative  neur- 
asiheni*,-s.  in  whom  there  is  a  marked  family  predisposition 
towards  nervous  and  mental  disease  and  who  all  their  lives  have 
been  ner\'ous  and  subject  to  various  psychasthenic  manifesta- 
tions, such  as  defects  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  spheres,  and 
who  may  or  may  not  have  presented  a  variety  of  episodic 
symptoms. 

In  tiie  second  period  the  mental  and  physical  symptoms 
already  described  become  more  prominently  developed,  while 
in  the  final  stage  the  dementia  attains  its  m.iximum  develop- 
ment, the  physical  symptoms  are  greatly  accentuated,  and  some 
intercurrent  trouble  generally  li.istens  death. 

The  different  clinical  forms  of  the  disease  may  con- 
veniently be  described  under  five  heads:  (i )  the  acute  or  so- 
called  galloping  paresis — forme  foudroyante;  {z)  the  de- 
pressed or  melancholic  type:  (3)  the  expansive  or  classical 
type;    (4)  the  simple  dementing  form;    (5)  the  atypical  cases. 

Acute  or  Galloping  Paresis,  Forme  Foudroyante. — Con- 
siderable confusion  exists  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  in- 
cluding cerl:iiii  cases  under  this  catcgnr>'.  As  long  ago  as  1852 
Beau  "*  described  a  series  of  cases  which  were  characterized  by 
febrile  symptoms,  incoordination  of  movements,  and  various 
forms  of  delirium,  ending  in  death  within  two  or  tliree  weeks 
after  the  onset.  A  majority,  if  not  all,  of  these  cases  not  im- 
probably belong  in  the  category  of  the  acute  deliria.  Forms. 
however,  certainly  occur  which  run  their  course  in  from  six  to 
twelve  months  and  on  post-mortem  examination  reveal  a  scries 
of  changes  identical  with  those  described  as  characteristic  of 
general  paresis.  As  Buchholtz"  has  shown,  we  must  exclude 
from  this  group  such  cases  as  begin  with  a  slowly  progressive 
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prodromal  period  culminalinp  in  an  acute  outbreak  with  a  fatal 
termination.  Furthermore,  there  must  be  excluded  from  this 
group  o£  cases  those  whicli  begin  with  acute  symptoms  I>ut  are 
coniphcated  by  some  intercurrent  trouble,  such  as  tuberculosis, 
sepsis,  etc.,  not  the  immediate  result  of  the  disea-sc  process. 
Some  observers  would  have  this  category  still  further  restricted 
to  those  cases  which  terminate  rapidly  in  death  after  delirious 
or  coma-like  states  with  severe  seizures,  the  result  of  an  exhaus- 
tion of  the  nerve-centres  (Heilbronner),  Wcbcr"  maintains 
that  the  group  of  symptoms  frequently  described  as  occurring 
only  in  galloping  paresis  is  not  above  suspicion,  as  the  proof  has 
not  yet  been  given  that  this  particular  symptom -complex  is 
specific  for  the  disease,  and,  further,  that  the  clinical  picture 
drawn  by  Buchholz  by  no  means  forms  an  entity,  but  rather 
represents  an  accident  determined  by  secondary  factors,  such  as 
the  anatomical  localization  of  the  <IIsease  process  in  certain 
areas,  accidental  injuries,  the  result  of  faulty  nutrition,  exhaus- 
tion, and  so  on. 

Tliere  is,  however,  a  class  of  cases  that  begin  with  a  very 
acute  onset.  The  patient  may  for  several  days  or  one  or  two 
weeks  have  shown  signs  of  nervousness,  irritability,  depression, 
slight  excitement,  insomnia,  and  loss  of  appetite,  but  none  of  the 
physical  symptoms  characteristic  of  paresis  need  be  present. 
Then  suddenly  an  acute  outbreak  occurs  characterized  by 
marked  disturbance  in  orientation,  a  tendency  to  confuse  the 
identity  of  friends  and  members  of  the  family,  these  manifesta- 
tions being  somelimes  accompanied  by  exhilaration  or  exalta- 
tion which  may  or  may  not  progress  to  a  marked  megalomania. 
Generally  such  patient.s  are  very  excited,  aggressive;  they  lose 
all  sense  of  decency,  are  overwhelmed  by  hallucinations  both 
auditory  and  visual,  which  for  a  time  seem  to  dominate  their 
actions.  During  these  periods  of  excitement  these  individuals 
arc  exceedingly  dangerous,  not  only  to  themselves,  but  also  to 
those  about  (hem.     The  emotional  instability  is  often  quite 


°Uebcr  die  galoppicrcndc  Paralyse  ncbst  eintfcen  Semcrlcungen  ubcr 
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marke<I.  For  a  short  time  the  patient  is  hilarious  and  excited, 
or,  again,  there  may  be  intervals  of  depression  and  weakness. 
In  the  earlier  stage  of  the  delirium  the  physical  symptoms  of 
paresis  may  be  practically  absent,  but  gradually  the  somatic 
changes  make  their  appearance.  'ITicre  is  generally  consider- 
able difficulty  in  making  the  proper  tests,  but  when  tliis  is  pos- 
sible it  is  often  found  that  the  consensual  reflex  is  becoming  less 
and  less  active  for  light.  There  are  apt  to  be  slight  facial  in- 
equalities due  to  paresis  of  the  nerve  and  mild  disturbances  of 
speech.  As  a  rule,  the  incoordination  of  movements  becomes 
marked  and  may  develop  inio  a  pronounced  atixia.  Wej'gandt 
affirms  that  the  bodily  symptoms  develop  rapidly,  and  always 
keep  pace  witli  the  mental  deterioration,  but  our  own  experience 
has  by  no  means  confirmed  this  view.  At  times  the  excitement 
amounts  to  a  frenzy,  rivalling  that  of  the  C2"lcptic  psychoses. 
If  left  to  themselves,  the  patients  rush  up  and  down  the  room, 
gesticulating  and  threatening  attendants  and  phj-sicians  with 
vengeance;  they  refuse  food  and  wilt  not  allow  themselves  to 
be  touched.  Occasionally  the  mental  symptoms  may  on  super- 
ficial examination  resemble  those  of  manic-depressive  insanity, 
but  the  apparent  tltght  of  ideas  in  which  sound  association  and 
alliterations  predominate  is  in  reaUt)'  not  so  marked  as  in  the 
latter  class  of  cases.  The  distractibility  of  such  patients  is 
pronounced.  Each  new  stimulus,  as  it  impinges  upon  the  cere- 
bral cortex,  produces  an  immediate  reaction  at  once  reflected  in 
the  speech  or  action. 

Remissions  are  not  infrequent,  and  the  greatest  excitement, 
associated  with  an  hallucinatory  mania,  incoherence,  and  me- 
galomania, may  alternate  with  periods  of  calm  characterized  by 
a  remarkable  disappearance  of  both  mental  and  physical  symp- 
toms. If  death  does  not  follow  as  the  result  of  some  accident 
or  intercurrent  trouble,  such  as  pneumonia,  infection,  Bright's 
disease,  etc.,  Uie  patient  may  sink  rapidly  during  one  of  the 
periods  of  excitement  from  piire  exhaustion.  The  history  of 
the  following  case  illustrates  this  tj-pe  of  the  disease: 

Male,  figcd  S7>  mimed.    Admitted  to  the  Sheppard  and  Enocli  Pr«tt 
Hospital  October  sg.  1901.    Died  Murcli  a,  190:2. 
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Family  HMWrj,— Negative 

Personal  Hiitary. — No  history  of  sever*  illtwgs.  No  previous  aliena- 
tion, Hislory  of  probable  luetic  infection  several  ircar^  ago.  for  which  he 
was  Ireited. 

Present  HhiesJ. — During  September,  1901,  patient  began  lo  lose  interest 
in  his  work.  lie  becaine  quite  nervous  and  worried  about  hiii  work  and 
comftbined  of  digestive  dtsUirbnTices,  for  whi<h  he  consulted  a  physician. 
Two  weeks  prior  to  his  admission  to  the  hospiial  he  stopped  work,  became 
markedly-  apathetic,  and  at  limes,  hypocliondriacat.  Mnrkcd  intiomnia  de- 
veloped and  vague  susptcivns.  He  feared  that  persons  were  coming  into 
tbe  house  at  night  and  was  also  troubled  with  auditory  hallucinations. 

ExammatioM  m  Hotpilat,  October  30. — Lying  in  bed.  apparently  com- 
fortable; takes  no  notice  of  persons  enteiing  the  room;  gives  name  cor- 
rectly and  year  of  his  birth,  although  unable  to  give  his  age  in  years.  Has 
slight  subjective  appreclalion  of  defecl  in  memory  \Vbeti  he  Iric;  lo 
speak  his  tongue  becomes  trcmiilous  and  immovable,  as  if  the  muscles  were 
easily  fatigued.  At  limes  the  deeper  muscles  are  thrown  into  play  and 
the  lower  jaw  is  frequently  moved  to  the  right.  The  lips  are  puckered 
and  the  words  come  with  an  explosive  force.  There  is  some  slight  slurring 
and  a  tendency  to  drop  syllables,  but  the  defect  is  not  sufficiently  marked 
to  be  regarded  as  characteristic  of  a  typical  case  of  paresis.  The  patient 
is  disiractiblc  and  emotional.  He  talks  a  great  deal  about  having  con- 
tracted syphilis,  and  fesrs  that  he  has  given  the  disease  to  his  wife.  He 
has  marked  religious  fears  and  is  anxious  to  know  whether  he  can  be 
saved.  He  occasionally  complains  of  hearing  voices  which  tell  hiin  disa- 
giecable  things.  There  is  marked  incoherence.  At  limes  he  i*  jiighlly  im- 
pulsive, springing  up  in  bed  and  pointing  lo  the  electric  light  fixtures, 
which  ho  wishes  to  have  removed.  Once  during  the  examination  he 
jumped  up  in  bed.  threw  off  the  cavcrings.  and  went  through  the  motions 
of  taking  a  bath.  When  he  became  cguiet  he  did  not  seem  lo  remember 
what  he  had  done.  He  would  give  no  reason  for  his  actions  except  once 
to  say  "  It's  putrid." 

Phyjieal  BxaminatioH. — Strong  frame,  poorly  nourished.  Takes  an 
occasional  interest  in  what  is  goini;  on  about  him  and  follows  the  move- 
ments of  persons  in  the  room.  The  pupils  are  equal,  dilated;  direct  and 
consensual  reactions  for  light  norma];  accommodation  also  normal.  Re- 
flexes: Deriiiatographia  well  marked.  Abdominal  ekin  reflexes  scarcely 
perceptible,  Cremasteric  reflexes  present  on  both  sides.  Muscles:  No 
apparent  iniufficiency  in  the  eye  mu*cle^  No  ny.MagmitH,  Tlie  grip  of  Ihe 
two  hands  is  markedly  different.  The  greater  force  at  first  is  in  the 
right  hand. 

Heart:  No  marked  enlargement.  Sounds  clear  at  apex.  Second 
tound  at  base  slightly  accentuated.  Arteries  slightly  sclerotic.  Inguinal 
glands  slightly  en!;irged  on  either  xide,  firm,  but  showing  no  shoity  con- 
sistence.    No  nodes  on  the  tibia. 

Urine:  800  cc.  in  24  hotirs^  Specific  gravity.  io«s:  distinct  trace  of 
albumin,  urea  1.34.  indican  diminished.    No  casts. 

A  few  days  after  the  first  examination  the  patient  became  much  more 
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tT$iks.->  and  emotional.  The  distractibility  was  increased.  In  a  few  d»ys 
the  incoordination  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  eyes,  and  tongue  became 
much  more  marked.  The  speech  was  low  and  muttering.  When  his  arms 
were  held  out  the  involuntary  and  incoordinated  movements  became  much 
more  marked,  and  at  times  were  choreiform  in  character.  At  times  the 
patient  would  be  in  a  very  good  humor,  and  his  conversation  would 
become  slightly  more  connected  and  logical.  He  afBrmed  that  he  loved 
every  one  and  wanted  to  be  loved  by  every  one.  He  claimed  to  have  made 
several  excursions  to  Heaven  and  described  meeting  persons  as  tall  as  the 
room.  Occasionally  he  had  attacks  in  which  the  motor  restlessness  and 
general  excitement  became  very  intense,  and  on  a  few  occasions  he  was 
aggressively  violent,  threatening  to  kill  any  one  who  came  near  htm.  The 
speech  disturbances  became  more  marked.  The  condition  did  not  change 
materially  until  February,  when  he  had  several  epileptiform  convulsions, 
accompanied  by  complete  loss  of  consciousness  and  general  sweating ;  the 
tongue  was  bloody  from  having  been  bitten,  and  the  respirations  were  shaU 
low.  The  eyes,  as  a  rule,  were  fixed  towards  the  right  and  upward.  At 
times  there  was  a  slight  oscillation  of  the  eyeballs,  somewhat  rhythmic,  and 
suggesting  nystagmus.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  month  the  excitement 
became  more  intense  and  his  ideas  and  delusions  first  became  definitely 
expansive.  At  the  end  of  the  month  the  patient  became  distinctly  worse 
and  very  drowsy.  There  was  no  evidence  of  any  pulmonary  lesion.  The 
heart  sounds  were  rapid,  the  first  impure  at  the  apex.  The  urine  showed 
a  few  casts,  but  no  blood.  The  patient  sank  rapidly  and  died  March  a, 
igoa. 

The  pathological  findings  have  been  described  at  length,"  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  repeat  them  here  except  to  say  that  they  were  all  indicative 
of  general  paresis. 

The  Depressed  Type. — This  form  is  not  infrequent, 
although  the  exact  proportion  can  not  be  accurately  expressed  in 
figures.  In  Europe  competent  observers  affirm  that  it  includes 
from  a  fourth  to  a  third  of  all  the  cases  of  general  paresis;  as 
a  rule,  it  is  characterized  by  few  remissions  and  terminates 
fatally  in  from  two  to  three  years.  In  the  prodromal  period  we 
meet  with  a  variety  of  psychasthenic  symptoms.  Gradually 
hypochondriacal  ideas  begin  to  make  their  appearance,  the 
patient's  insight  into  his  own  condition  being  usually  retained 
longer  than  in  the  other  forms  of  the  disease.  Such  individuals 
not  infrequently  complain  that   "something  is  wrong  with 

"  Faton,  Stewart,  and  G.  Y.  Rusk :  Acute  Paresis,  with  Report  of  a 
Case ;  the  Clinical  History  and  Pathological  Findings.  Am.  Joum.  Insan., 
1903,  vol.  lix,  No.  3. 
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them;"  they  are  conscious  of  defects  in  memory  and  beplu  to  feel 
that  they  can  not  trust  themselves  in  the  performance  of  their 
ordinaf)'  routine  duties.  They  notice  their  inabih'ty  to  focus  the 
attention,  to  make  any  prolonged  mental  or  physical  effort,  and 
not  infrequently  affirm  that  they  are  going  to  lose  their  minds: 
that  there  is  no  hope  for  their  recovery.  At  times  they  suffer 
from  severe  attacks  of  migraine,  or  again  they  may  be  subject 
to  headaches  so  persistent  and  of  such  a  tocalizeil  character  as 
to  suggest  the  existence  of  a  neqilasm.  As  a  rule,  such  patients, 
particularly  in  the  earlier  stages,  are  ver)*  Irritable.  This  affec- 
tive state  becomes  the  more  noticeable  if  the  genuineness  of 
their  complaints  is  for  a  moment  called  into  question.  Not  in- 
frequently the  depression  is  interrupted  by  intervals  of  appre- 
hensiveness  and  anxiety  during  which  the  motor  restlessness 
increases  and  the  patient  becomes  greatly  excited.  Frequently 
insane  ideas  characterized  by  marked  oddities  and  absurdities 
make  their  appearance.  These  are  liable  to  become  even  more 
persistent  when  the  disease  reaches  the  highest  stage  of  its  de- 
velopment. Tlie  patients  hear  voices,  sometimes  referred  to  the 
chest,  abdomen,  or  to  other  parts  of  the  body ;  or,  again,  they 
are  projected  and  seem  to  come  from  various  comers  of  the 
room,  from  imder  the  bed,  or  from  outside  of  the  windows. 
Occasionally  the  voices  are  far  away,  lack  subjectivity,  and  have 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  psychic  hallucinations.  As  a  rule, 
they  say  unpleasant  or  obscene  things,  scold,  threaten,  or  terrify. 
The  specific  character  of  the  hallucinations  reveals  an  existing 
dementia.  Now  and  again  the  patient  may  apparently  be  con- 
vinced of  their  subjectivity  for  a  time,  but  in  the  great  majorit)' 
of  cases  the  power  of  recognition  is  entirely  lost.  Sometimes 
patiaits  will  sit  and  indulge  in  a  monotonous,  uninterrupted 
wail,  lamenting  their  condition  or  their  inability  to  comply  with 
the  demands  made  by  ilie  voices.  As  a  rule,  the  visual  hallucina- 
tions are  less  dominating  and  less  insistent  than  the  auditory 
forms,  and  occasionally  are  associated  with  definite  individuals. 
The  haptic  forms  are  not  infrequent  and  are  usually  associated 
by  the  patient  with  external  agencies.  Spells  arc  supposed  to  be 
thrown  over  themj  and  the  tingling  in  their  extremities  to  which 
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Ihcy  arc  subject  becomes  in  their  eyes  a  sign  that  they  hav< 
poisoned  by  iinsccti  powers.  All  the  devils  in  Hell  are  con- 
spiring to  make  them  unliappy  and  kill  thetn  by  slow  torture. 
The  incongruity  displayed  by  the  patients  is  sometimes  remark- 
able. An  individual  who  affirms  that  he  is  Prince  Louis  of  the 
Pole  Star  and  for  hundreds  of  years  has  been  flying  from  one 
world  to  the  other,  the  possessor  of  universal  power,  ia  the  next 
breath  will  admit  that  he  is  kept  a  prisoner  in  the  hospital  and 
is  unable  to  get  away.  Although  tnte  remissions  in  this  form 
are  infrequent,  exacerbations  are  not  tmcommon,  at  times  cul- 
minating in  a  period  of  hallucinatory  mania,  during  which  the 
patients  become  veiy  violent  and  need  to  be  most  carefully 
guarded. 

Although  these  acute  exacerbations  with  the  intensification 
of  the  hallucinations  are  more  liable  to  occur  in  patients  who 
have  a  marked  alcoholic  history,  they  sometimes  arc  met  with 
in  those  who  have  always  been  tcmi>erate.  The  <iangcr  from 
such  patients  is  greatly  increased  when  the  ideas  of  persecu- 
tion become  prominent  and  render  them  suspicious  of  all  about 
them.  The  physician  and  nurses  become  spies,  the  hospital  is  a 
prison  or  a  Hell,  the  food  is  poisoned,  their  sickness  is  a  result 
of  a  conspiracy.  Every  sound  is  misinterpreted  and  becomes 
a  sign  of  some  one  approaching  with  some  sinister  motive  or 
bent  on  disturbing  their  peace.  Even  when  tlicsc  insane  ideas 
are  at  thar  height  evidences  of  dementia  are  nearly  always 
present,  and  on  account  of  tlie  existing  distract) biHty  the  patient 
may  be  temporarily  diverted.  Although  niany  of  the  cases  on 
superficial  examination  may  resemble  paranoiic  states,  such  indi- 
viduals seldom  refuse  to  eat,  and  if  tactfully  handled,  can,  as  a 
rule,  be  persuaded  to  do  as  the  nurse  desires,  except,  of  course, 
during  tlie  period  of  greatest  excitement.  Occasionally  the 
patient  passes  from  the  depression  into  a  period  of  stupor, 
which,  however,  can  not  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  rcmisMon. 
Personally  1  Iwve  never  observed  a  case  in  which  a  genuine 
remission  occurred.  This  form  seems  to  be  relatively  more 
frequent  in  women  than  in  men,  and  on  account  of  its  com- 
paratively short  duration  it  may  t>e  classed  next  to  the  galloping 
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cases  as  the  most  severe  type  of  the  disease.  Such  patients  are 
particularly  difficult  to  nurse  on  account  of  their  suicidal  ten- 
dencies, and  if  not  restrained  frequently  resort  to  violence  upon 
others  in  order  to  accomplish  their  end.  If  no  intercurrent 
complication  devetops,  they  die  as  a  result  of  exhaustion. 

The  Expansive  Form. — Until  recently  this  was  supposed 
to  include  the  majority  of  all  cases,  and  on  that  account  was 
regarded  as  the  classical  type  of  the  disease.  It  is  now  knouii, 
however,  that  the  percentage  of  the  expansive  forms  is  much 
smaller  than  that  representing  the  depressed  type,  only  about 
from  one-tenth  to  one-fifth  of  all  the  cases  coming  under  obser- 
vation belonging  to  the  former  category.  After  the  prodromal 
period  the  course  may  not  differ  essentially  from  that  observed 
in  other  types  of  the  disease.  The  patient  gradually  begins  to 
lose  an  insight  into  his  own  condition.  Although  at  first  he 
may  have  been  somewhat  hypochondriacal  and  conscious  of  his 
mental  and  physical  defects,  he  now  becomes  more  or  less  in- 
different or  a|)athetic.  It  is  worlli  remembering  tliat  in  an  indi- 
vidual who  belongs  to  the  lower  classes  of  society  this  change 
may  on  casual  examination  be  mistaken  for  actual  improvement 
instead  of  a  deeper  clouding  of  the  intellect.  Formerly  de- 
pressed, the  patient  now  ceases  to  be  hj-prxhondriacal  and 
often  appears  to  be  in  the  best  of  humors.  He  is  readily  elated. 
Tlic  attacks  of  mild  apprehensivcness,  as  a  rule,  give  way  to 
states  of  exhilaration,  during  which  the  sense  of  well-being  is 
more  or  less  exaggerated.  The  patient  forgets  all  his  ailments, 
no  longer  complains  of  headache.  If  he  refers  at  all  to  his  own 
case,  it  is  in  a  spirit  of  the  utmost  hopefulness,  and  he  affirms 
that  members  of  his  family  or  his  physician  exaggerate  his 
symptoms.  There  is  no  reason,  lie  maintains,  why  he  can  not 
return  to  business  and  the  ordinary  routine  of  life.  Gradually 
the  self-confidence  increases  until  the  word  failure  is  left  out  of 
his  lexicon.  The  business  man  becomes  so  elated  that  he  is 
ready  and  willing  to  plunge  into  any  new  undertaking,  to  de- 
velop his  busincM  along  new  lines;  he  becomes  restless  unless 
there  arc  numerous  channels  for  the  discharge  of  his  surplus 
activity.    Any  rebuff  that  is  met  witli  is  either  viewed  in  a  spirit 
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of  Utter  incIifFerence  or  only  serves  to  intensify  his  s«If-com- 
placency.  The  sober-minded,  phlegmatic  individual  is  puffed 
up  with  his  ovm  conceit,  becomes  a  braggart,  his  speech  is  de- 
cidedly bombastic.  The  affective  state  is  usually  one  of  jubi- 
lance or  undue  elation.  The  speech  is  characterized  by  extrava- 
gance, and  the  individual  exhibits  many  eccentricities  of 
character  that  are  absolutely  foreign  to  him. 

The  changes  in  tlie  organic  sensations  produce  an  entire 
absence  of  fatigue.  Such  indinduals  are  always  ready  for  any 
new  imdertaking  and  dcHg-ht  in  the  opportunity  to  show  their 
supposed  mental  and  physical  superiority.  Gradually  the  sense 
of  personal  vanity  increases  until  it  knows  no  bounds  and  is 
beyond  competition.  TIte  exuberance  of  spirit  is  often  shown 
by  the  actions — singing,  laughing,  or  dancing.  The  motor  rest- 
lessness increases,  and  with  it,  as  a  rule,  there  is  an  exa^rra- 
tion  of  the  tremor,  of  the  incoordination,  and  clumsiness  of 
movement.  The  patient  displays  a  still  more  boisterous  ag- 
gressiveness and  is  continually  referring  to  his  deeds  of  prowess 
or  harping  upon  his  supposed  physical  superiority.  The  insane 
Ideas  arc  fanciful,  extremely  grotesque,  at  times  obscene.  Not 
infrequently  the  delusions  are  colored  by  memories  of  the  daily 
occupation  of  tlie  individual  prior  to  the  onset  of  the  illness. 
The  business  man  is  occupied  in  devising  schemes  to  extend  his 
business,  in  making  long  journeys.  The  professional  man  is 
busy  in  his  profession.  As  the  dementia  develops  the  extrava- 
gance of  these  ideas  increases  rapidly.  Such  individuals  do  not 
confine  their  plans  and  schemes  to  this  world,  but  often  would 
have  them  embrace  Heaven,  Hell,  and  the  whole  universe. 
Nothing  can  exceed  in  extravagance  the  ideas  entertained  by 
these  patients  when  the  megalomania  is  at  its  height.  As  the 
disease  progresses,  the  defects  in  intelligence  become  more  and 
more  marked,  and  at  times  periods  of  great  excitement  may 
intervene,  during  which  the  patients  are  liable  to  tear  iheir 
clothes  or  inflict  severe  injuries  upon  themselves  unless  closely 
watched.  The  times  of  excitement  sometimes  give  way  lo 
periods  of  depression  and  the  disorder  may  take  on  a  circular 
form.     As  may  be  inferred,  time  and  space  orientation  are 
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seriously  disturbed.  Tlie  patients  seem  to  retain  only  in  a 
vague  way  any  appreciation  of  their  surroundings.  They  are 
so  self-centred  in  their  own  delusions  that  they  are  absolutely 
indifferent  to  the  interests  of  those  aljout  them.  The  emotional 
reactions  correspond  with  the  ideas  in  consciousness.  The  sense 
of  power,  of  well-being",  is  reflected  in  all  that  the  patient  does 
and  says. 

As  a  rule,  the  course  nf  these  cases  is  somewhat  longer  than 
that  belonging  to  the  depressed  types.  Not  inirequently  in 
institutions  these  patients  live  for  quite  a  long  while — as  much 
as  eight  or  ten  years,  and  some  observers  have  reported  cases 
of  much  longer  duration.  There  arc  decided  remissions,  and 
although  these  individuals  still  refer  to  their  insane  ideas  and 
delusions,  the  intensit>-  of  these  is  diminished  and  docs  not  seem 
to  dominate  the  patients  unless  they  are  provoked  or  unduly 
disturbed.  This  form  of  the  disease  seems  to  be  less  frequent 
in  women  than  in  men.  Conipeteni  observers  have  concluded 
that  this  type  is  much  rarer  now  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago, 
but  the  question  is  one  that  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  determine, 
inasmuch  as  many  of  the  cases  which  are  now  recognized  as 
instances  of  general  paresis  at  that  time  were  classed  in  other 
categories.  No  form  was  included  unless  it  was  characterized 
by  grandiose  ideas  and  exliilaration.  The  recognition  of  so 
many  of  the  other  forms  of  the  disease  would,  tlierefore,  have  a 
tendency  to  make  the  expansive  type  appear  relatively  less 
frequent. 

A  transition  from  the  second  to  the  terminal  stage  of  the 
disease  is  more  gradual,  as  a  rule,  than  in  the  depressed  form, 
and  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  sharply  differentiate  these  two 
epochs.  As  in  the  other  forms,  the  patient  may  succumb  to 
various  complications.  During  periods  of  remission  it  not  in- 
frofiucntly  happens  that  the  physical  condition  improves  very 
markedly  and  some  patients  increase  quite  rapidly  in  weight. 

Asa  rule,  the  hallucinations  in  this  form  do  not  play  a  very 
important  role.  Tlie  auditory  are  more  apt  to  occur  than  are 
the  visual  forms,  but  these  hallucinatory  states  are  somewhat 
rare,  and  when  the>*  occur  are  apt  to  be  only  transitory. 
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Thf  Dementing  Form. — According  to  some  observers  the 
so-called  dementing  type  of  paresis  is  becoming  more  frequent. 
This  view,  however,  needs  further  confirmation,  and   it  caa 
readily  be  conceived  that  the  apparent  increase  in  frequenc>*  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  these  cases,  which  were  formerly  overlooked 
and  classed  among  the  various  forms  of  dementia,  are  now 
recognized  as  instances  of  dementia  paralytica.     EndiflFerence 
and  apatliy  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  individuals  afflicted 
by  this  form  of  the  disease.    In  the  prodromal  period  wc  may 
meet  with  [wriods  of  depression,  but  gradually  the  affective  state 
is  replaced  by  one  of  apathy.    At  first  the  patients  show  a  dis- 
inclination to  work  or  to  exert  themselves,  and  although  for  a 
time  retaining  some  appreciation  of  their  condition,  gradually      i 
lose  it  entirely.    The>'  sit  about  tlic  house,  taking  but  little  in~fl 
tcrcst  in  anything  that  goes  on  about  them;  they  neglect  their" 
work,  their  families,  and  become  utterly  devoid  of  any  sense  of  ^ 
duty.     When  asked  to  explain  their  apathy  they  may  make  a^ 
feeble  attempt  to  do  so,  but,  as  a  rule,  are  unable  to  offer  a  sat* 
isfactory  explanation  for  their  conduct.    The  hypochondriacal 
complaints  which  have  been  more  or  less  pronounced  in  the 
prodromal  period  disappear.    The  patients,  when  spoken  to, 
reply  in  rather  a  low,  monotonous  voice,  not  infrequently  in 
monosyllables,  and  are  unable  to  give  any  satisfactory  account^ 
of  themselves  or  the  onset  of  their  disease.  ^| 

The  lapses  in  attention  arc  more  passive  than  active.  The 
distract! bility  is  not  excessive :  the  instant  the  patient  is  left  to^ 
himself  he  immediately  lapses  into  tlits  apathetic  condition.  As" 
a  rule,  the  impairment  of  the  general  sensibility  seems  to  be 
more  marked  than  in  tlie  other  types  of  the  disease.  The  patient 
can  be  pricked  with  a  needle,  pinched,  or  made  to  suffer  quite  a 
severe  injury  without  any  corresponding  emotional  reaction. 
As  the  disease  progresses  the  apathy  becomes  more  and  more 
profound  and  may,  as  a  rule,  lie  easily  distinguished  from  that 
characterizing  the  other  farms  of  dementia.  The  primary  sen- 
sations are  apt  to  be  greatly  impaired,  and  it  Is  almost  impos- 
sible to  stimulate  the  patient  sufficiently  to  evoke  an  emotional 
reaction  of  any  degree  of  intensity. 
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Atypical  Cases. — In  this  category  are  included  a  variety 
of  cases  which  run  an  atypical  course,  at  least  lo  or  15  i>er 
cent,  of  all  the  various  forms,  (a)  Among  the  more  common 
are  those  occurring-  in  individuals  at  a  more  advanced  period 
of  life  than  is  common  in  cases  of  dementia  paralytica.  In 
some  the  symptoms  are  largely  local — sensory  or  motor 
aphasia,  alexia,  agraphia,  hemianopsia,  and  loss  of  certain  cor- 
ticaJ  functions.  The  general  dementia  becomes  noticeable  only 
in  the  later  stages.  In  others  the  course  as  well  as  the  ana- 
tomical changes  are  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  impossible  to 
differentiate  this  type  of  the  disease  from  a  senile  dementia 
(Lissauer).  {b)  Among  the  atypical  cases  those  in  which  the 
spinal  lesions  play  an  important  role  are  not  infrequent  and 
include  the  tabetic,  amyotrophic,  and  spastic  forms.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  mental  symptoms  of  paresis,  such  as  have  already 
been  described,  we  have  those  of  the  complicating  cord  lesions; 
but  for  a  detailed  description  of  these  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  various  text-bt)olcson  neurology. 

The  course  of  the  so-called  labo-paresif,  occurring  in  only 
about  6  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  in  certain  particulars  is  essentially 
different  from  that  of  the  other  types  of  the  malady.'*  Lues 
seems  to  be  even  a  more  important  etiological  factor  in  these 
than  in  other  forms.  Optic  atrophy,  paralysis  of  the  external 
muscles  of  the  eye,  an  impaired  pain  sense,  relatively  little  dis- 
turbance in  speech,  severe  crises  with  marked  disturbances  of 
the  bladder  and  rectum  and  prolonged  remissions  arc.  as  a  rule, 
the  most  pronounced  features  in  the  clinical  picture.  Occa- 
sionally in  such  cases  we  meet  with  peculiar  delirious  states 
with  vivid  and  varied  hallucinations.  The  pathological  lesions 
in  the  cord  are  closely  akin  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  pure 
degenerative  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns.  In  a  second 
division  the  lateral  columns  are  also  affected  and  give  rise  to 


"Torkci,  K.  E.  P.:  Besiclu  einc  ge^eUnussige  Vcrsdiiedenlieit  in 
Verlaufsart  und  Dauer  d«r  progreasivcn  Paralyse  je  nach  dem  Chanlder 
der  bcglcitcndcn  RQckcnmarksafFcction?  Piych.  KHnik  in  Maiburg. 
Iiuug.  Dissert.,  1903- 
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Spastic  symptoms,  while  in  the  third  group  there  is  a  combina- 
tion of  both  fonns  of  the  lesions. 

We  are  particularly  indebted  to  Dr.  H.  A.  Cotton  for  the 
following  note  on  the  much-mooted  point  as  to  the  relation  of 
tabes  and  paresis. 

Among  the  supporters  of  the  theory  of  the  identity  of  the  two  diseases 
may  be  mentioned  Raymond,  Nagotte,  Foumier,  Schatler,  and  Mott,  who 
base  their  opinion  upon  the  following  facts:  (i)  That  tabes  complicatei 
general  paresis  in  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  cases,  (s)  The  occurrence  of 
symptoms  in  both  diseases  which  show  both  as  to  their  onset  and  develop- 
ment a  marked  similarity.  (3)  The  identity  of  the  etiology.  (4}  A  simi- 
larity in  the  pathological  changes  although  a  different  anatomical  locatioa 
Those  who  are  opposed  to  this  doctrine,  Joffroy,  Ballet,  Fuerstner,  NissI, 
and  others,  maintain  that  the  two  diseases  are  entirely  distinct  and  that 
when  they  are  associated  it  is  merely  a  coincidence.  The  tendency,  how- 
ever, of  the  two  processes  to  be  associated  in  the  same  subject  is  con- 
sidered by  some  to  be  an  important  point  in  favor  of  the  fonner  view. 
This  concurrence  may  occur  in  one  of  the  three  following  ways:  (i)  The 
initial  tabetic  symptoms  may  later  in  the  disease  be  complicated  by 
those  of  general  paresis;  or  (2)  the  converse  of  this  is  true;  (3)  the 
two  disorders  appear  about  the  same  time  and  run  a  parallel  course.  Those 
who  from  a  pathological  basis  maintain  that  the  two  processes  are  not 
identical  affirm  that  general  paresis  is  a  chronic  inflammatory  process  and 
tabes  a  degenerative  one,  while  those  who  dissent  from  this  view  affinn 
that  in  cases  of  tabes  where  no  paretic  symptoms  were  noticed  during 
life,  after  death  the  lesions  characteristic  of  general  paresis  were  demon- 
strated in  the  brain;  and,  furthermore,  that  in  cases  of  paresis  uncom- 
plicated by  tabetic  lesions  degenerations  were  found  at  autopsy  in  the 
posterior  columns.  The  question  needs  still  further  investigation  before 
a  definite  conclusion  can  be  reached. 

The  Cerebellar  Form. — Although  it  has  been  shown  by  a 
number  of  observers  that  the  cerebellum  is  regularly  aflfected  in 
a  large  majority  of  cases,  we  meet  with  a  very  small  number 
in  which  it  has  undergone  any  marked  degree  of  atrophy. 
Cases  have  been  described  in  which  the  diagnosis  of  cerebellar 
tumor  has  been  made.  As  a  rule,  later  in  the  disease  the  symp- 
toms of  general  paresis  develop  so  that  the  differentiation  be- 
comes possible.  Buder  ^*  has  described  a  case  of  general 
paralysis  in  which  the  physical   symptoms  were  an   Argyll- 

"  Buder:    Allg.  ZtRchr.  f.  Psych.,  Bd.  Ix.  H.  4- 
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Robertson  pupil,  absence  of  knee-jerk,  fairly  characteristic 
speech  disturbance  and  a  hemiplegia,  and  associated  with  them 
considerable  dementia;  this  sanie  patient  was  also  subject  to 
apoplectiform  attacks.  At  autopsy  it  was  found  that  the  left 
hemisphere  was  32  per  cent.  lij^hter  in  weig-ht  than  the  right 
(:54grammesJ  and  that  there  was  a  marked  cerebellar  atrophy 
on  the  opposite  side.  It  is  by  no  means  clea^  however,  that 
such  cases  aie  not  to  be  regarded  as  instances  of  paresis  com- 
plicated by  localized  lesions  not  in  any  sense  immediately  re- 
lated to  tlie  case,  but  merely  accidental.  In  still  other  very 
rare  cases  the  degeneration  seems  to  be  more  or  less  confined 
to  the  ihnlamic  regions,  but  what  is  the  nature  of  the  S}!!!])- 
toms  is  as  yet  only  very  imperfectly  understood.  Adolf  Meyer, 
among  others,  has  more  recently  called  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  these  cases  in  which  the  atrophy  is  excessive  on 
one  side  of  the  brain  and  only  slight  on  tlie  otlier. 

Seizures. — These  are  frequently  the  result  of  cortical  irri- 
tation and  are  generally  described  as  ai>opIectiform  or  epilepti- 
form in  character.  They  may  or  may  not  he  accompanied  by  a 
rise  of  temperature.  Asa  rule,  the  changes  in  consciousness  vary 
from  a  slight  dulling  to  temporary  abolition.  In  the  latter  case 
the  patients  fail  to  react  to  any  form  of  external  stimulation,  but 
lie  in  a  stuprjr,  frequently  retaining  no  control  over  the  bladder 
or  rectum.  Necessarily  in  all  instances  speech  is  seriously  inter- 
fered with.  In  the  milder  attacks  the  patient  is  able  to  produce 
sounds,  occasionally  words,  while  in  the  severer  forms  with 
marked  loss  of  consciousness  there  is,  of  course,  no  attempt  at 
speech.  The  pulse  becomes  irregular  and  sometimes  dicrotic. 
As  a  i^e,  there  is  considerable  diflSculty  in  swallowing.  In  some 
cases  various  groups  of  muscles  are  affected  by  a  clonic  spasm, 
while  in  other  instances  there  are  varying  degrees  of  paresis  and 
occasionally  one  observes  in  the  non-paralyzed  group  of  muscles 
a  hypcrtonicity.  Sometimes  the  clonic  seizure  is  replaced  by  a 
tonic  convulsion.  Whenever  a  permanent  monoplegia  or  hemi- 
plegia develops  it  may  usually  be  considered  as  an  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  a  complication.  Not  infrequently  during  the 
attacks  tlie  eye-muscles,  particularly  tbase  supplied  by  the  third 
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and  sixth  nerves,  are  very  apt  to  be  affected.  Nystagmus 
alsti  I>e  nuted.  Prior  to  and  following-  the  attacks  one  not  i 
(luently  meets  with  the  so-called  trigeminus  sjtnptom,  when  the 
patient  sits  and  grinds  his  teeth.  Frequently  (here  is  a  marked 
difference  in  the  surface  temperature  between  the  paralyzed  and 
non-paralyzed  areas.  During  these  attacks  the  seizures  not 
infretjuently  b^in  with  an  epileptiform  attack,  the  patient 
suddenly  sinking  to  the  ground  and  losing  consciousness, 
after  which  the  symptoms  referred  to  above  dc\xlop.  The 
reflexes  are  wont  to  he  interfered  with,  being  sometimes  di- 
minished but  seldom  totally  absent  except  in  the  se\-erest  cases.. 
On  the  non-paralyzed  side  the  tendon  reflexes  arc  often  in- 
creased. On  account  of  the  disturbance  in  consciousness  it 
is  impossible  to  test  the  touch  and  pain  .sensation  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy.  As  a  nile,  the  primarj-  sensations  art 
seriously  interfered  with.  There  may  be  tem|)orary  blindness 
or  deafness.  Not  infrceiucntly  auilitorj*  and  visual  hal!ucina-^j 
tions  precede  the  attack.  When  the  motor  centres  are  in-^f 
volval  there  is  motor  aphasia  and  in  other  cases  the  sensory 
aphasia  is  present.  The  duration  and  intensity  of  the  attacks 
vary  greatly.  In  .some  eases  there  is  a  slight  vertigo  lasting  a 
few  seconds  with  temporar;'  interference  wth  motility  and 
disturbance  of  .speech ;  in  others  there  are  severe  seizures 
whicli  ]ast  for  two  or  tliree  days.  ^J 

Remissiotu. — During  the  course  of  the  disease,  particu-^^ 
larly  in  the  chronic  forms,  remissions  frequaitly  occur.     The)' 
are  chiefly  met  with  in  the  slowly  progressive  cases  whicIi  begin 
with   tabetic   symptoms.      Some  well-authenticated   instances      i 
have  been  recorded  in  which  there  was  considerable  improve- ^| 
ment  in  the  disturbances  of  speech,  in  the  tremor,  in  the  gen-  ^ 
era!  incoordination  of  muscular  moveitients  and  an  actual  sub- 
sidence of  the  mental  symptoms,  and  such  phases  may  e.xtend 
over  long  periods  of  time.    For  example,  Schiifer"  reports  a 
case  which  ran  a  course  of  twenty-three  years  and  was  chs 


'*Schal«T,  Gerhard:  Zur  Cssuistik  der  prog^esGiven  Paralyse 
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terizc<i  by  the  remarkable  length  of  the  remission.  The  diag-- 
nosis  was  ultimately  verified  hy  the  pathological  findings.  In 
another  case  reported  by  the  same  author  after  the  disease  liad 
progressed  steadily  for  two  years  a  remission  almost  equal  to 
that  in  the  first  case  was  noted.  In  the  latter  instance  the 
patient  conva]e.sced  so  f2r  as  to  be  able  to  take  tip  a^in  bis 
work  as  a  stenographer,  and  after  examination  by  the  military 
authorities  was  said  to  be  entirely  well.  It  is  not  al  all  im- 
probable that  the  remissions  are  much  more  apt  to  occur  tn 
cases  which  come  under  treatment  early  in  the  disease  than  in 
those  who  only  cnme  to  the  hospital  after  the  symptoms  are 
■well  developed.  The  remissions  in  the  acute  cases  are  only 
temporary',  while  in  the  expansive  and  dementing  forms  they 
are  much  more  apt  to  be  of  considerable  duration  than  in  the 
melancholic  cases. 

Termination. — In  spite  of  occasional  references  in  the  liter- 
ature to  a  favorable  outcome,  the  evidence  to  the  contrary  at 
present  is  so  convincing  that  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
progressive  paralysis  always  terminates  fatally.  The  supposed 
cures  recorded  by  Schule,  Schafer,  Tnczek,  Svetlin,  on  account 
of  the  incompleteness  of  the  records,  cannot  with  certainty  be 
differentiate<l  from  instances  represeiittng  certain  phases  of 
manic-depressive  insanity,  alcoholism,  catatonia,  or  hysterical 
degeneracy.  And  even  for  those  cases  in  which  tlie  disappear- 
ance of  all  the  symptoms  undoubtedly  occurred  we  unfor- 
tunately have  no  positive  proof  that  a  restitutio  ad  integrum  took 
place.  Thus  in  one  of  Alzheimer's  patients  who  died  from  an 
intercurrent  trouble  during  a  remission,  at  autopsy  the  changes 
characteristic  of  dementia  paralytica  were  demonstrable 
throughout  the  central  nervous  system.  Sufficient  has  already 
been  said  to  show  that  a  great  majority  of  the  patients  die  from 
some  complication,  as,  for  instance,  a  lobar  or  catarrhal  pneu- 
monia, or  an  infeclion,  such  as  cystitis  or  pyelonephritis,  or  from 
pure  exhaustion  generally  dcscrilied  as  the  paretic  marasmus. 
The  course  of  the  disease  is  progressive  and  is  characterized 
by  the  fact  that  no  true — i.e.,  anatomical — remissions  actually 
occur,  and,  as  has  been  said,  even  where  all  the  symptoms  have 
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disappeared  the  contention  that  all  the  histoIoEi'cat  changes  tn 
tlie  central  nervous  system  have  been  obliterated  so  that  ih' 
nervous  and  other  elements  are  restored  to  their  normal  co 
dition  is  not  capable  of  demonstration,  inasmuch  as  we  possess 
no  obsen'ations  which  would  substantiate  this  view.    Amatid 
reports  that  seventy-three  cases  of  dementia  paralytica  who 
died  at  the  Maison  dc  Sante  Vauves  did  not.  during  the  ter- 
minal period  of  the  malady,  show  any  evidence  of  motor  im- 
potence, anti  in  sixteen  instances  an  intercurrent  disease  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  death.    The  same  observer  affirms  that 
severe  trophic  disturbances  are  much  less  common  than 
generally  supposed. 

Differential    Diagnosis." — The    early    diagnosis    m 
many  cases  of  dementia  paralytica  is  exceedingly  difficult  and 
yet  is  one  that  is  frequently  of  momentous  importance.     The 
symptoms  of  paresis  may  be  grafted  upon  those  of  neuras- 
thenia, and  if  such  a  condition  exi.sts  it  is  almost  impossible  in 
the  prodromal  period  to  recognize  the  onset  of  the  graver 
order.    A  diagnosis  based  solely  upon  the  analysis  of  the  mentil 
symptoms  is  very  apt  to  be  erroneous,  although,  broadly  speak- j 
ing,  the  limitations  in  connected  thinking  in  the  neurasthenit^f 
arc  less  progressive  as  contrasted  with  those  in  the  paretic,  and 
in  the  former  are  not  commonly  associated  with  flagrant  defects  m 
in  the  aesthetic  and  moral  sense.  V 

In  paresis  the  symptoms  of  which  the  patient  complains  are 
apt  to  be  less  evanescent,  but  more  incongruous,  or  even  bizarre. 
than  are  those  in  neurasthenia.  The  general  practitioner  is  often 
greatly  embarrassed  when  forced  to  decide  wlicther  or  not  a 
patient  who  during  Ihe  prime  of  life  begins  to  suffer  from 
gastric  disturbances,  a  disinclination  to  worit,  an  inability  to 
focus  the  attention,  slight  lapses  in  memory,  restlessness,  an 
abulia  of  which  diere  may  be  subjective  appreciation  without 
accompanying  physical  signs,  is  entering  upon  the  first  stage  of 
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this  form  of  alienation.  In  the  functional  a3  well  as  in  the 
organic  disorder  we  may  have  signs  of  mental  depression  of 
which  the  patient  is  at  first  fully  conscious,  and  in  both  cases 
obsessions  as  well  as  phobias  may  play  an  important  role.  The 
gravity  of  the  prognosis  assumes  a  more  serious  aspect  when 
in  the  face  of  a  definite  history  of  alcoholism  the  mental  symp- 
toms become  markedly  progressive.  In  such  instinces  not  only 
one.  but  several  careful  physical  examinations  should  be  made 
at  short  intervals  in  order  that  the  first  positive  symptom  of 
paresis  may  be  rccogfnizcd.  It  is  in  just  such  doubtful  condi- 
tions that  the  method  of  cytodiagnosis,  first  introduced  by 
Widal,*"  offers  an  important  adjunct  in  tlie  differentiation, 
since  the  occurrence  of  lymphixrytes  in  the  spinal  fluid  would 
indicate  the  existence  not  necessarily  of  paresis,  but.  at  any  rale, 
of  some  organic  lesion.  In  regard  to  the  mental  symptoms  the 
appearance  of  a  mild  degree  of  apathy  and  indifference,  or  even 
the  suggestion  of  a  general  impairment  of  all  the  psychic  func- 
tions, no  matter  how  slight  this  involvement  may  be,  is  a  danger 
signal  of  more  significance  than  even  great  and  rapid  varia- 
tions in  the  emotional  life,  as  these  latter  are  not  uncommon  in 
psychastlienia.  In  the  classical  type  of  the  disease  the  conduct 
of  the  paretic  contrasts  strongly  with  the  general  bearing  of  the 
psychasthenic.  The  latter  .^leldom  becomes  active,  strenuous, 
determined,  or  bumptious,  but  is  indolent,  resigned,  never  litig- 
ious, and  is  evidently  a  person  whose  volitional  movements 
are  more  or  less  inhibited  and  restrained  through  doubt  or  fear, 
a  description  which  certainly  does  not  apply  to  the  paretic, 
except,  perhaps,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  depressed  type  of  the 
disease.  On  the  contrary,  iiaretics  are  prone  to  translate  their 
ideas  into  action  and  to  go  ahead  without  wailing  to  count  the 
cost.  Again,  the  insight  of  the  psychasthenic  into  his  own 
condition  is  better  preserved. 

The  diminution  in  the  consensual  light  reflex  or  the  ten- 
dency to  slur  syllables  as  well  as  a  general  incoordination  of 
the  muscular  movements,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the 
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mental  symptoms,  the  slight  lapses  in  consciousness,  the  tem- 
porary epilepliform  or  aiw>plcctiform  attacks,  disturbances  in 
articulation,  the  ophthalmic  migraine,  and  the  temporary 
aphasias  or  parcses  of  the  extrinsic  muscles  of  the  eye,  are 
signs  of  positive  value.  The  menial  activity  of  the  paretic 
is,  as  a  rule,  considerably  impaired,  while  tlie  neurasthenic 
may  retain  much  of  his  normal  mentality,  althoug-h  attempts 
to  exercise  it  arc  accompanied  by  an  increased  sense  of  effort 
and  fatigue. 

The  differentiation  from  hysteria  which  sometimes  com- 
plicates and  at  other  times  simulates  dementia  paralytica  ivfll 
frequently  beset  with  many  difficulties,  and  in  the  absence  of^^ 
the  somatic  symptoms,  particularly  in  men,  a  positive  opinion^j 
should  not  be  advanced.*"  ^| 

It  must  nnt  he  forgotten  that  even  in  hysterical  scirures^^ 
there  may  be  a  temporary  inhibition  in  tlie  light  reflex,  and  in 
all  doubtful  cases  judgment  should  be  suspended  until  the 
patient  has  recovered  from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  seizure, 
80  that  a  careful  examination  is  possible.  The  persistence  of 
an  impaired  light  reflex,  the  (xrcurrence  of  difiiculiies  in  the 
enunciation  of  words,  and,  above  all,  the  presence  of  lympho- 
cytes in  tlie  cerebrospinal  fluid,  are  factors  that  should  be  con- 
sidered of  great  weight  in  the  establishment  of  the  diagnosis 
of  paresis. 

At  times  epileptic  attacks  may  give  rise  to  difficulties  in 
diagnosis,  and  it  is  fret|LicntIy  necessary  to  keep  the  patient 
under  observation  for  some  time  before  tlie  final  decision  can 
be  made.  The  sudden  appearance  of  mania  with  excessive 
apprehensiveness.  exa^erated  fears,  varied  and  constant  hallu- 
cinations which  dominate  the  whole  conduct  of  the  individual 
are,  as  a  rule,  much  more  apt  to  be  indicative  of  the  existence 
of  tlie  functional  neurosis.  Even  in  the  most  acute  cases  of 
paresis  tliere  is  apt  to  be  a  prodromal  period  of  one  or  two 
weeks  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  graver  symptoms. 

Multiple  sclerosis,  particularly  in  its  early  stages  and  when 
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occurring  at  the  prime  of  life,  may  be  mistaken  for  general 
paresis.  The  emotional  conditions  in  the  two  disorders,  how- 
ever, are  apt  to  be  somewhat  different.  In  the  sclerotic  pro- 
cesses the  patient  frequently  suffers  from  sudden  and  inex- 
phcable  outbursts  of  temper  of  which  he  generally  retains  a 
fairly  accurate  knowledge,  while  at  the  same  time  he  is  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  such  anomalous  emotional  states  arc 
decidedly  abnormal.  Kor  is  there,  as  a  rule,  any  marked  evi- 
dence of  any  general  mental  impairment.  The  paretic,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  be  subject  to  such  outbreaks,  but  these  are 
more  or  less  constantly  followed  by  apathy  or  an  indiflference  as 
to  their  consequences.  The  appearance  of  the  scanning  speech 
and  the  intention  tremor  are.  of  course,  of  diagnostic  impor- 
tance. 

But  the  greatest  difficulty  in  m:iking  a  decision  arises  in 
those  rare  cases  of  paresis  that  (jegin  with  a  sudden  onset  and 
in  many  respects  resemble  instances  of  delirium  acutum.  The 
history  of  some  direct  exciting  cause,  such  as  a  protracted  ill- 
ness, trauma,  some  severe  mental  shock,  hemorrhage,  the  pres- 
ence of  a  normal  light  reflex,  the  absence  of  a  protracted  neur- 
asthenic stage,  disturbances  in  articulation,  and  paretic  seizures, 
taken  together,  are  factors  tliat  are  indicative  rather  of  the  acute 
delirious  states  than  of  a  galloping  paresis. 

Reference  has  already  been  made,  when  speaking  of  the 
atypical  forms,  to  the  fact  that  it  is  frequently  impossible  to 
differentiate  a  paresis  coming  on  late  in  life  from  a  scniU  de- 
mentia. The  clinical  symptomatology  of  chronic  alcoholism  or 
Korsako7i/s  syndrome  may  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  that 
of  dementia  paralytica,  and  frequent  references  to  these  so- 
called  pscudoparetics  arc  found  in  the  literature.  As  a  rule, 
the  speech  disturbances  of  alcoholism  are  distinguishable  from 
those  of  the  paretic,  the  former  being  characterized  by  greater 
Iremulousness  and  less  difficulty  in  articulation  than  the  latter.*' 
An  importint  point  in  establishing  the  diagnosis  in  doubtful 
cases  is  that  an  alcoholic  frequently  recovers  to  quite  a  remark- 
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able  extent,   provided  that   the  toxic   agent  be    withdrawn. 
whereas  paresis  is  apt  to  be  markedly  progressive. 

Tlie  difFeretitiation  from  cerebral  syphilis  is  frequently  dif- 
ficult. AWioujfh  the  luetic  infection  may  ^vc  rise  to  cerebral 
disturbances  characterized  by  more  or  less  localized  motor 
symptoms  combined  with  incoherence,  disorientation,  and  an 
hallucinatory  delirium  with  insane  ideas,  a  |:eneral  mental  im- 
paimient  equal  to  that  which  exists  in  the  cases  of  dementia 
paralytica  is  not  observed.  In  lues  the  speech  disturbance  is 
less  pronounced  and  far  less  characteristic  th.an  in  paresis.  The 
tendency  of  the  syphilitic  process  to  become  more  or  less  local- 
ized is  an  important  factor  that  should  always  be  kept  in  tnind. 
We  not  infrequently  meet  with  disturbances  in  the  course  of 
syphilis  which  may  give  rise  to  suspicion  of  a  beginning  de- 
mentia paralytica,  particularly  when  the  Argfj'Il-Robertson  pupil 
is  present,  together  with  a  marked  tendency  to  mental  and  phy- 
sical fatigue,  impairment  of  memory,  and  slight  disturbances  in 
speech. 

The  excited  or  depressed  states  occurring  during  the 
course  of  dementia  paralytica  may  be  mistaken  for  somewhat 
similar  period-s  in  manic-depressive  insanity.  The  essential 
points  in  the  diagnosis  Iiave  been  fully  discussed  in  considering 
the  latter  psychosis. 

Tre.\tment. — Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
factors  that  must  be  regarded  as  of  etiologic  importance,  and  it 
is  unnecessary  to  repeat  here  what  has  already  been  said  in 
regard  to  prophylaxis.  As  soon  as  a  positive  diagnosis  of  gen- 
eral paresis  has  been  arrived  at  the  alienist  should  at  once  ex- 
plain the  gravity  of  the  prognosis  to  members  of  the  family  or 
friends  and  advise  the  immediate  removal  to  aa  institution 
where  the  patient  can  be  under  constant  supervision.  Among 
the  wealthier  classes,  where  it  is  possible  to  secure  tlie  services 
of  trained  nurses,  so  that  constant  intelligent  supervision -can  be 
guaranteed,  and  if  the  family  is  willing  to  take  the  full  responsi- 
bility of  possible  accidents  in  the  earlier  stages,  the  patient  may 
be  treated  at  home.  But  the  fact  should  be  emphasized  by  the 
physician  that  such  a  course  is,  as  a  rule,  inadvisable,  as  si 
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patients  can  receive  much  better  care  in  an  appropriate  institu- 
tion. Patients  suffering-  from  the  classic  type  of  the  disease 
while  in  (he  hospital,  except  during  the  excited  periods,  do  not 
need  to  be  as  closely  watched  as  those  afflicted  with  the  de- 
pressed form,  as  the  latter  are  much  more  prone  to  mutilate 
themselves  or  commit  suicide.  In  the  prodromal  period  or 
the  early  part  of  the  second  stage  nearly  all  patients  should 
receive  the  possible  advantages  of  anti-s>'philitic  treatment, 
This  may  be  given  cither  in  the  form  of  inunctions  or  by  the 
internal  administration  of  mercury  either  alone  or  combined 
with  the  iodides,  according  to  the  indications  in  each  case.  The 
results  obtained,  however,  are  seldom  gratifying.  In  the  later 
stages  of  the  disease  the  symptoms,  as  they  arise,  are  treated 
purely  sj^mptomatically.  At  all  stages  hydrotherapeutic  meas- 
ures, either  in  the  form  of  packs  or  prolonged  baths,  as  the  indi- 
cations arise,  are  distinctly  bcneAcial.  As  a  rule,  such  patients 
arc  much  better  off  without  alcohol  in  any  form,  although  in 
cases  of  collapse  or  in  the  terminal  stages  it  is  frequently  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  small  doses  of  tlie  drug.  In  cases  of  sexual 
excitability,  in  addition  to  die  baths,  small  doses  of  the  bromides 
are  frequently  of  great  value.  Insomnia  is  frequently  distress- 
ing, particularly  during  the  periods  of  greatest  excitement,  and 
may  be  combated  by  the  ordinary  hydrotherapeutic  measures 
or  by  the  administration  of  chloralamid.  hyoscin,  sulfonal,  mor- 
phin,  or  bromides,  as  well  as  by  tlie  application  of  coM  com- 
presses to  the  head,  while  the  patient  is  kept  in  a  continuous 
wann  bath  for  three  to  four  hours.  During  the  paralytic  attacks 
it  is  frequently  impossible  to  feed  the  patient  except  by  rectum. 
At  such  times  benefit  may  Ije  derived  from  salt  injections  either 
alone  or  combined  with  the  various  substances  mentioned  in  the 
first  section  of  the  book.  In  retention  of  urine  great  care  must 
be  taken  in  the  catheterization  that  no  infection  is  carried  to  the 
bladder,  since  in  the  weakened  condition  of  the  patient  a  cystitis 
will  surely  form  a  complication  and  may  result  fatally.  When 
the  mentality  is  greatly  impaired  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
patients  do  not  choke  themselves  to  deatli  by  swallowing  their 
food  without  mastication.    So  far  as  drugs  are  concerned,  ergot 
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injections  have  been  recomnieiide<l,  and  the  withdrawal  of 
cerebrospinal  fluid  under  careful  aseptic  precautions  has  been 
said  to  be  followed  by  amelioration  or  cessation  of  the  para- 
lytic attacks. 

At  all  times  skilled  nursing  is  absoUitely  essential,  adding 
greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  patient,  preventing  complications, 
and  prolonging  life.  As  such  patients  are  at  limes  very  dirty 
in  their  habits  great  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  l)ed-S(>res,  as 
the  most  simple  localized  infection  may  prove  a  menace  to  life. 
AH  points  of  pressure  should  be  relieved  as  far  as  possible  by 
bathing  with  soap  and  warm  water  or  3  mixture  of  water  and 
alcohol,  by  the  support  of  rubber  cushions,  and  by  hardening  the 
skin  with  zinc  ointment  Tlie  bowels  must  be  carefully  regu- 
lated, and  if  marked  constipation  is  present  small  doses  of 
calomel  frequently  repeated  at  intervals  arc  of  ^eat  value 
During  the  remissions  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  return  to 
his  home  provided  that  he  can  still  be  kept  under  constant 
medical  supervision. 

The  injections  of  salt  solution  liave  been  tried  with  favor- 
able results  in  a  number  of  cases.  The  saline  infusions  were 
first  used  in  1890  by  Stahli  in  various  forms  of  intoxications. 
Recently  they  have  been  tried  in  cases  of  dementia  paralytica." 
The  method  of  procedure  has  been  described  in  detail  in  the 
first  section  of  the  book,  in  which  the  fonnula  for  the  fluid  which 
seems  to  afford  the  best  results  has  also  been  given.  In  addition 
to  the  infusions  rectal  injections  of  salt  solution  are  frequently 
beneficial.  During  this  treatment  the  patient  should  be  kept 
quietly  in  bed  and  preferably  on  a  fluid  diet. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — In  general  paralysis  of  the 
insane  lesions  are  found  in  nearly  all  the  internal  organs,  and 
even  in  patients  who  die  early  in  the  disease  the  changes  are  not 
by  any  means  confined  to  the  central  nervous  system.  The 
visceral  lesions  have  been  extensively  studied  and  may  be  classi- 
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fied  as  follows :  **  ( i )  tliose  preceding  the  devetopmetit  of  the 
malady,  such  as  alcoholic  cirrhoses.  tuberculous  processes;  (2) 
lesions  tliat  are  more  directly  related  lo  the  disease  process, — 
chronic  congestions,  visceral  hemorrhages;  (3)  passive  conges- 
tions; (4)  secondary  infections  (pneuniococcus,  streptoceKCUS, 
bacillus  coli).  Among  the  pulmonary  lesions  we  not  infre- 
quently meet  with  congestions,  catarrhal  or  lobar  pneumonias, 
emphysema,  gangrene,  and  tuberculnus  infections.  The  heart  is 
nearly  always  affected,  myocarditis  or  endocarditis  being  often 
found.  The  liver,  stomach,  and  pancreas  are  the  seat  of  chronic 
as  well  as  acute  pathological  processes,  and  the  Icidnej's  are 
practically  never  normal.  Generally  vascular  lesions  are  almost 
always  present  in  varj-ing  degrees  of  intensity.  The  widespread 
character  of  the  changes  gives  rise  to  a  marked  cachexia,  which 
is  at  once  apparent  in  nearly  every  case. 

The  bones  of  t/te  skull  are  frequently  altered.  Robertson  ** 
affirms  that  there  is  a  condensation  of  the  lx>nes,  sometimes 
but  not  always  accompanied  by  a  thickening,  while  the  diploe 
is  frequently  thinner  and  the  bony  substance  may  be  replaced 
by  cancellous  material.  In  other  instances  the  bones  may  be 
greatly  thickened  and  increased  in  weight,  and  along  the  inner 
surface  of  the  skull  bony  protrusions  of  considerable  size  are 
often  found.  Fraenkel's  *'  investigations  letl  him  to  believe 
that  the  weight  of  the  skull  in  general  paresis  is  greater  than  in 
any  other  form  of  mental  disease,  but  tliis  observation  has  not 
been  generally  substantiated. 

Membranes. — The  dura  may  have  a  normal  appearance, 
but  frequently  is  thicker  than  in  other  psychoses  and  gives 
evidence  of  a  pachymeningitis  externa.  The  statement  that  3 
pachymeningitis  harmorrhagica  interna  exists  in  fully  half  the 
cases,  however,  needs  confirmation,  although  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  such  a  condition  is  sometimes  present.  In  the  more  recent 
cases  one  is  apt  to  hnd  a  fibrinous  exudate  which  in  places  may 


"  KliMJcl :    Arch-  dc  mM.  experiment-,  JuUEei,  189a. 

**  Pathology  of  Mental  Diseases.    Edinburgh.  1900.  p.  fiS. 
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show  signs  of  organization.  It  was  formerly  believed  that 
localized  hemorrhages  of  considerable  size  were  not  un- 
common, but  true  haematomata  are  rare,  and  Gross  in  124 
autopsies  on  patients  dead  of  paresis  found  them  in  only 
5  instances.  A  similar  conclusion  as  to  their  rarity  has 
more  recently  been  expressed  by  Fiirstner.*'  When  haema- 
tomata do  exist,  however,  they  are  found  either  over  one  or 
both  hemispheres  and  in  rare  instances  may  attain  quite  a  am- 
siderable  size.  Extensive  adhesions  between  the  dura  and  pia 
are  common,  but  over  the  convexity  the  latter  is  usually  opaque 
and  thickened,  the  change  being  first  apparent  alcmg  the  course 
of  the  vessels.  Over  the  basal  portion  of  the  pia  they  are  less 
marked.  Frequently  when  the  pia  is  stripped  off  from  the  brain 
a  marked  decortication  takes  place,  showing  the  existence  of  a 
leptomeningitis  chronica  profunda.  The  increase  in  the  con- 
nective tissue  of  the  pia  and  subaradinoid  tissue  is  frequently 
noticeable  even  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  although  it  is 
not  uncommon  at  this  period  to  find  the  pia-arachnoid  tissue 
filled  with  leucocytes.  The  ependymal  lining  of  the  ventricles 
is  often  thickened,  presenting  a  granular  appearance,  and  its 
epithelial  layer  is  degenerated. 

The  changes  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the  membranes  fre- 
quently apparent  on  macroscopic  examination  are  not  specific 
of  the  disease,  inasmuch  as  similar  conditions  are  seen  in  alco- 
holics and  various  forms  of  chronic  dementia. 

The  weight  of  the  brain  is  generally  diminished  (Jen- 
sen).*^ The  weight  of  the  brain  of  paretics  is  about  150 
grammes  below  the  average  of  those  individuals  who  have 
not  suffered  from  mental  disorders.  This  question,  however, 
is  one  that  can  not  be  settled  offhand,  as  the  discrepancies  in 
the  various  recorded  observations  are  too  great  to  be  easily 
explained.  Marchand  gives  the  average  weight  of  the  brain 
of  the  normal  man,  between  40  and  49,  as  1403  grammes, 

"  Fiirstner :   Monatsschr.  f.  Psych,  u.  Neurol.,  November,  1902. 

"Arch.  f.  Psych.,  1888,  Bd.  xx.  Ilberg.  Georg:  Gewicht  d.  Gehims  u. 
seines  Theiles,  v.  102  an  Dement.  Paralyt.  verstorb.  mannlichen  S&chscn. 
Allg.  Ztschr.  f.  Psych,  u.  psych.-gericht.  Medhin,  Bd.  xl,  H.  3. 
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but  the  extreme  limits  of  this  so-called  normal  weight  may 
\-arj-  between  1250  and  1550  grammes.  The  specific  gravity 
of  the  cerebral  cortex  is  said  to  !«  diminished  in  tlie  more 
chronic  cases.  The  ventricles  are  often  dilated  and  there  is 
a  marked  atrophy  of  the  cortex  most  noticeable,  as  a  nilc,  in 
the  frontal  and  parietal  areas.  This  can  be  seen  in  fresWy 
cut  sections,  the  atrophy  being  usually  more  marked  at  the 
base  tlian  at  the  summit  of  the  convolution. 

Two  main  views  arc  held  in  regard  to  the  disappearance  of 
the  fibres  from  the  cerebral  cortex  in  cases  of  paresis.  The 
earlier  investigations,  particularly  those  of  Tuczek,  render  it 
probable  that  in  certain  cortical  areas,  particularly  in  the  cen- 
tral and  occipital  convolutions,  the  fibres  are  not  severely 
affected.  This  same  view  has  been  more  recently  advocated  by 
Schaeffer."**  Lawrence,*"  after  a  series  of  very  careful  and  de- 
tailed studies,  concludes  that  in  the  brains  which  he  has  studied 
the  pathological  process  was  more  severe  in  the  central  and 
frontal  regions.  Nevertheless,  Kaes,"  after  very  extended  ob- 
servations, arrives  at  a  different  conclusion.  Instead  of  the 
localized  disappearance  uf  fibres  the  latter  finds  that  the  paretic 
process  is  a  general  atrophy,  not  only  of  the  zonal  fibres,  but 
of  those  in  the  second  and  third  Meynert  layers,  as  well  as  in 
the  Baillarger-Gennari  stripes.  The  disappearance  of  the  fibres 
is  essentially  diffuse.  In  the  areas  where  the  fibres  are  not  so 
densely  packed  a  complete  absorption  may  occur,  but  in  the 
deeper  areas  of  the  cortex,  where  the  fibres  arc  thicker,  this 
rarely  takes  place.  The  necessity  of  further  careful  compara- 
tive studies  of  all  the  different  cortical  areas  is  essential.  The 
relationship  between  the  extent  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
fibres  and  the  duration  of  the  disease  seems  to  be  more  or  less 


"Schaeffer,  Karl:  Uebcr  Markfasergehalt  eines  nonnalen  und  einen 
pAralytiachen  Gehirns,  Ncurolog,  Ccntr»tbl,,  1903,  September  i,  Nr.  17, 
S.  802. 

"Studies  upon  the  Cerebral  Cortex  in  the  Normal  Human  Brain 
and  in  Dementia  Paralytica,  Joiirn.  of  N«v.  and  Mem.  Disease,  Nos,  10, 
II,  12,  1903, 
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definite.    Tlie  general  consensus  of  opinion  is  against  the  vt( 
that    any    direct    relationsliip    exists    between    the    mening^ 
cliaiigcs  and  the  atrophy  of  the  fibres.    Frequently  the  ne^^•e-J 
fibres  in  the  cortex  appear  to  be  swollen  and  not  infrequently 
show  marked  varicosities,  being  at  times  broken  up  into  little 
balls.     Some  observers  have  rejiorted  the  occurrence  of  h)"pcr- 
trophied  axis-cj'lindcrs  in  nearly  all  cases  of  paresis.    Not  only 
arc  the  fibres  in  the  various  cortical  areas  affected,  but  marked 
changes  have  been  observed  in  the  basal  gang-lia  as  well  as  in 
the  medulla  and  spinal  cord.     Not  infrequently  areas  of  de-j 
generation  may  be  found  in  the  optic  thalajnus  and  in  some] 
cases  in  the  gray  matter  surrounding  the  third  ventricle.    Lis- 
saucr  states  that  in  a  few  of  the  at}-pical  cases  the  pathological 
changes  arc  most  marked  in  this  subcortical  centre. 

Ncrz'e'Ct-ll  Changcs.^^ — Inspection  of  the  cortex  with  a 
low'power  lens  in  stained  specimens  often  shows  a  notable  dis-  ^ 
appearance  of  cells.  Where  the  atropliy  is  marked,  if  the  sec-  J 
tion  is  studied  under  the  low  power  of  the  microscope  the  nor- 
mal columnar  arrangement  of  the  cells  in  rows  is  seen  to  be 
broken  up,  while  practically  all  conceivable  changes  are  observed 
in  the  celts.    These  have  been  described  in  detail  by  Hoch."     H 

The  nerve-cell  changes  may  be  described  as  (i)  acute,  ' 
characterized  by  swelling-  of  the  cell-body,  which  tends  to  staio 
diffusely,  and  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  nucleus,  and  finally 
a  more  or  less  disintegration  of  the  whole;  (2)  a  chronic  form. 
in  which  the  axis-cylinders  show  a  marked  tendency  to  stain 
mure  or  less  deeply,  and  a  granular  appearance  of  the  body, 
with  a  tendency  to  stain  faintly;  (3)  a  cell  sclerosis,  another 
chronic  change  frequently  met  with,  in  which  the  processes  be- 
come tortuous,  stain  deeply;   the  cell-bodies  have  a  shrunken 


"Binswanger:  Die  patholog i sche  HiKiologie  der  GrossUimrinden* 
Erkrinkangcn  1>et  dcr  allgcmciticn  prvgressiven  Paralyse,  1893.  Nbil: 
Archiv  f.  Psjoh.,  Bd.  xxviii.  S.  989.  HeJlbroimer :  Allgem.  Ztschc.  L 
Psych.,  Bd.  liii,  S.  17a: 

■*  Hoch,  A. :  On  Giangcs  in  the  Nerve-CclIs  of  the  Cortex  in  a  Cue 
of  Acute  Deliriiitn  and  a  Case  ai  Delirium  Trcmen*.  .Am.  Journ.  Insan., 
vol.  liv.  189ft. 
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DRSCRIPTION  OF   PLATE   XIII. 

Fig.  I.  -  Cross-section  cerebral  cortex  (ct^^  centralis  posterior,  culmen). 
Normal  adult  male. 

Fig.  2.  —Same  area  from  a  case  of  dementia  paralytica.  The  drawings 
include  four  external  layers  of  cortex :  I,  Lamina  zonalis.  II,  Lamina 
t^ranularis  externa.  Ill,  Lamina  pyramidalis.  IV,  Lamina  granulails  in- 
terna. 

The  nerve-cells  in  Fig.  i  show  plainly  the  fibrillary  structure  and  great 
numbers  oi  finely  branching  dendrites.  The  very  long  pointed  processes 
are  particularly  prominent  in  the  large  pyramidal  cell  layer.  The  nucleus  is 
not  stained.  The  portion  of  field  not  occupied  by  cells  is  filled  in  by  a  felt- 
ing (Filz)  of  very  fine  medullated  and  non-medullated  nerve-fibres  and 
branching  dendrites. 

In  Fig.  2  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  iierve-cells  are  much  closer  together, 
while  the  cell  bodies  have  an  homogeneous  dark  appearance  with  only  an 
occasional  suggestion  of  the  normal  fibrillary  structure.  The  dendrites  are 
either  absent  or  are  shortened,  tortuous,  and  swollen.  The  extracellular 
felting,  jiarticuliirly  in  layer  I,  is  nwrkedly  thinner.  The  disappearance  of 
elements  from  ihe  tic-Id  includes  the  finest  structures.  If  this  section  is  com- 
pared with  one  stained  by  the  W'eigert  method,  the  apfwarance  in  the  field 
ol  the  large  number  of  fibres  in  spite  of  the  severe  affection  of  the  cellular 
elements  is  very  striking. 


TlirtfctnT  ■lniHl<t|i>  were  m«<{r  irotn  oitsinil  |i[Tinni)o«*  kln-lly  iMncl  iy 
*<h««H«kt  ikiJ  I(j<i4lqi4i»>ri  tit  IIh*  Krvto'kHfl^^i*  Iii4i1ul«,  IVrllli.     Thr  kivl^in*  wrrr  vIaIji 
by  Ihc  RirlwhiMiiki   nl-rll  atiiiii.       Ft*,  i  ("il  >,  /ciw,  <■'.  <.       kiv«.    <   i>>il 
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appearance,  and  muijr  of  than  seem  to  be  partially  filled  with 
a  bright  ydlow  pigmeat 

Wbetber  the  acute  changes  stand  in  direct  rdationship  to 
tfie  paretic  process,  or  whetficr  they  develop  in  tint  tenninal 
sta^c,  as  the  lesoh  of  infections  or  of  the  acute  sytnptxxos  aris- 
ing-  from  conqrfications  derelofHng  tn  connecticMi  with  the  kid- 
neys, heart,  hmgs,  or  otiier  internal  viscera,  it  is  difficuh  to  say. 
It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  mle  tiiat  in  other  diseases 
where  similar  cdU  diangcs  are  observed — in  senile  dementia 
and  epilepsy — diey  are  frequently  so  wide^iread  as  to  render 
it  improbable  that  Ac  disease  process  is  cortical  in  origin.    In 
addition  to  these  changes,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  snoall  w, 
more  rarely,  large  areas  of  sclerosis  scattered  throv^  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system. 

The  Neuroglia  Changes. — Anomalies  in  the  structure  of 
tbe  neurog^  are  met  with  in  every  case  of  dementia  paralytica. 
The  findings  in  the  acute  and  dinxiic  cases  differ  essentially. 
Generally  there  is  a  proliferaticm  of  the  fibres,  whidi  is  much 
mne  marlod  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  As  a  rule,  there 
is  an  increase  in  the  subpial  felting,  not  uniform,  but  more 
marked  in  some  places  than  in  others.  Bands  of  fibres  may 
be  noticed  along  the  blood-vessels.  The  abnormal  growth  of 
Sbns  is  frequently  excessive  along-  the  ependymal  lining  of 
die  central  gray  masses.  In  the  acute  cases  the  cells  appear 
as  if  they  were  reacting  to  stnne  stimulus ;  there  is  a  marked 
increase  of  the  protoplasm  surrounding  the  nucleus,  so  that 
not  infrequently  the  cell-body  reaches  large  dimensions.  In 
the  case  from  which  the  illustration  was  taken  quantities 
of  large  spider-cells  were  found  in  the  molecular  layer,  being 
most  numerous  in  the  outer  half.  A  few  were  found  along  the 
inner  portions  of  the  layer,  where  it  comes  into  contact  with  the 
small  pyramidal  cells.  These  monster  cells  vary  in  size.  Not 
only  is  the  protoplasm  surrounding  the  nucleus  hypertrophic, 
but  in  many  instances  the  nuclei  themselves  are  larger  and  paler 
b  wlor  than  normal.  The  nuclei  are  altered  in  shape,  some  are 
oval,  others  present  a  notched  appearance,  while  still  others 
are  sausage-shaped  or  have  a  dumb-bell  form.    Great  numbers 
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of  these  lar^e  cells  may  be  present,  and  under  this  condition  the 

increase  of  the  neuroglia  fibres  is  not  well  marked.    The  forma- 
tion of  fibres  belongs  to  a  later  stage.    Many  authorities  hold 
that  the  hypertrophic  glia-cells  sqiaratc  themselves  from  the 
fibres,  and  that  the  former,  luider  the  influence  of  a  chcmotactic  ^j 
stimulus,  wander  towards  the  source  of  greatest  irritation.    Iii^| 
the  acute  stages  evidences  of  cell  mitosis  are  frequently  ob-  ^^ 
served.     The  neuroglia  cells  not  infrequently  surround  the 
nerve-elements   (the  so-called  accompanying  or  "Trabant"      ii 
cells).    In  some  sections  the  appearance  of  an  actual  encroach-^J 
meiit  of  the  glia  upon  the  ncn-e-cells  is  met  with.    These  are  " 
the  factors  which  suggested  to  Marincsco  the  term  ncurono- 
phagia.    Occasionally  a  monster  cell  shows  a  double  nucleus. 
The  terminal  stage  in  the  transformation  of  the  cell  is  appar-^fl 
ently  the  production  of  fibres.    In  the  more  chronic  cases,  as  has  ^^ 
already  been  said,  the  increase  of  fibres  is  the  most  noticeable 
Ending  in  connection  with  the  neuroglia  changes.    Here  we  find 
few,  if  any,  of  the  large  cells.    The  subpial  felting  is.  as  a  rule. 
greatly  increased.     'Hic  fibres  in  the  earlier  stages  arc  some- 
times thick  and  have  a  swollen  appearance.    In  some  instances  ^ 
we  meet  with  amyloid  bodies.    Redlich  believes  that  tliese  are^J 
formal  in  the  glia-ccIls.     In  the  case  described  "  by  Rusk  and  " 
the  author,  the  former  referred  to  the  presence  of  certain  spher-  ^j 
ical  bodies  with  regular  outlines  and  of  a  homogeneous  nature,  ^M 
which  stained  indifferently  with  any  acid  or  basic  8ta.in  and 
readily  decolorized,  but  did  not  give  the  reaction  for  amyloid  or 
fat.     The  unusually  important  role  played  by  the  neuroglia, 
nuclei  has  been  pointed  cut  by  Nissl.'* 

Lesions  in  the  sympathetic  probably  occur  in  all  the  cases, 
and  um|uestionably  give  rise  to  many  of  the  syinptom.«t  that 
occur.     Recent}y  the  solar  plexus  has  been  carefully  studied  in' 
a  number  of  cases  by  Laignel  and  Lavastine,"  who  have  de- 
scribed a  varietv  of  lesions  which  were  more  or  less  constant 
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Among  tlie  more  noticeable  were  a  pigmented  atrophy  and  an 
interstitial  sclerosis.  Tlic  ceMular  changes  seemed  to  be  sec- 
ondary to  the  sclerotic  processes. 

The  Vascular  Changes. — The  vasailar  changes  are,  as  a 
rule,  pronounced,  particularly  in  the  smaller  blood-vessels.  Ac- 
cording to  certain  obscn-crs  changes  occur  in  the  arteries  and 
veins  preceding  the  lesions  in  the  lymph -chamiels.    Thethick- 
eiiingof  the  membranes,  due  to  chronic  inflammatory  processes, 
causes  a  dilatation  of  the  Nutwrachnoidal  lyniph-spaces  and  a 
damming  up  of  the  venous  blood  supply,  so  that  His's  epicerebral 
space  is  obliterated  and  marked  changes  in  the  pial  vessels,  as 
well  as  in  the  small  arterioles  entering  the  superficial  layer  of 
the  cortex,  follow.    There  may  be  a  marked  increase  in  the 
nuclei  of  the  adventitia.    The  changes  are  not  confined  to  th« 
arteries,  but  are  also  noticeable  in  the  veins.    There  is  a  dilata- 
tion of  tlie  intra-  and  extra-vascular  lymph-spaces.     Warda** 
has  found  that  the  hyaline  degeneration  extends  even  tq  the 
capillaries  of  the  cortex,  and  associated  with  this  change  there 
is  a  marked  increase  of  the  adventitial  nuclei  as  well  as  of  the 
cells  forming  the  endothelial  lining.    In  many  instances  there  is 
a  marked  perivascular  infiltration  of  the  tissues.    The  adventi- 
tial spaces  are  dilated,  red  and  white  hlood-cells  being  found  in 
the  perivascular  spaces.    Nonne  holds  that  the  vascular  changes 
of  paresis  do  not  correspond  with  the  picture  of  Heubncr's 
endarteritis,  which  is  considereil  by  many  the  crucial  pathologi- 
cal test  of  the  existence  of  syphilis.    In  the  actite  cases  it  is  ex- 
tremely dilTicull  to  say  whether  the  vascular  changes  precede  or 
are  secondary  to  the  alterations  in  the  neural  elemenL*?.     In  a 
few  cases  there  is  an  increase  in  the  intimal  constituents  that 
may  go  on  to  a  complete  occlusion  of  the  vessel.     Not  infre- 
quently the  vessels  show  small  aneurysmal  dilatations,  while  the 
evidences  of  the  formation  of  new  vessels  is,  as  a  ride,  fairly 
well  marked  and  more  striking  in  the  outer  layer  of  the  cortex. 
Vogt  and  Nissl  have  called  attention  to  the  occurrence  of 
epithelioid  Marschalko  plasma-cclls  in  the  vessels.    This  finding 
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is  represented  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  The  appear^ 
ancc  of  these  cells  indicates  the  existence  of  chronic  inflamma-^^ 
tory  changes,  so  that  to  a  limited  extent  they  afford  us  ini-^| 
portant  aid  in  distinguishing  the  paretic  processes  from  the 
cortical  changes  observed  in  certain  psychoses.  Of  conrse,  this 
does  not  apply  to  the  brain  diseases  which  are  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  organic.  Havet"'  does  not  believe  that  the  plasma- 
cells  are  in  any  sense  pathognomonic  of  the  paretic  process. 
Sections  obtained  from  the  cerebral  cortex  in  the  various 
autopsies  performed  at  the  Sheppard  and  Enoch  Pratt  Hos-^i 
pital  were  examined  by  Rusk  and  Dunton  with  a  view  ta^| 
this  point,  and  their  results  tend  to  confimi  the  observations  ^ 
of  Vogt,  Plasma-cells  were  found  in  tlic  cortical  vessels  in 
cases  which  ran  an  acute  or  subacute  course,  but  in  material 
from  protracted  cases  tliey  were  not  demonstrable.  They 
have  not  been  observed  in  cases  of  dementia  prsecox  or  manic- 
depressive  insanity,  but  were  seen  in  one  case  of  a  young  boy 
who  had  been  subject  to  epileptiform  attacks  for  a  number 
of  years,  although  the  history  did  not  permit  a  positive  clinical 
diagnosis.  Weber  believes  that  the  plasma-crlls  spring  from 
the  connective  tissue,  and  that  titeir  presence  indicates  a  more 
extensive  inflammatory  process  than  when  they  arc  absent 
Mahaim  found  in  certain  cases  numerous  cells  having  a  rotmd 
nucleus  and  irregular  structure,  the  protoplasm  containing  vac- 
uoles, the  body  being  sometimes  large,  in  other  instances  small, 
and  containing  granulations  of  different  sizes  whicli  stained 
deeply.  ^ 

As  was  mentioned  when  discussing  the  clinical  symptoms,  ^^ 
cases  of  paresis  are  not  rare  in  which  the  paretic  process  is  much 
more  pronounced  in  certain  areas  of  the  cortical  surface,  and 
this  localization  may  give  rise  to  focal  symptoms.  Adolf  Meyer 
has  rqKjrted  the  case  of  a  man  forty-two  years  of  age,  who  had 
difficulty  in  the  use  of  the  left  arm,  and  at  ilie  same  time  men- 
tally showed  slight  cxpansiveness.    As  the  case  processed  an 
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anesthesia  of  central  origin  of  the  left  arm  was  found  to  be 
present,  Associated  with  these  symptoms  there  were  slow,  in- 
coordinated,  and  involuntary  movements  in  this  arm,  a  gradual 
development  of  rigidity  of  the  musculature  on  the  whole  left 
side,  and  a  left  hemiplegia.  At  autopsy  the  posterior  part  of 
the  right  hemisphere  was  found  to  be  the  seat  of  the  paretic 
process.  No  focal  lesions  were  present.  There  was  marked 
atrophy  of  the  cortex  and  a  distention  of  the  ventricles  with 
gliosis  of  the  left  portion  of  the  cerebellum.  Similar  cases  have 
been  described  by  Hoch.  In  this  connection  Bleuler  "  has  re- 
ported an  instance  of  unilateral  delirium  occurring  during  the 
course  of  general  paresis. 

These  cases  arc  thought  by  some  observers  to  be  essentially 
different  from  those  in  which  the  paralytic  process  is  compli- 
cated by  a  focal  lesion.  In  view  of  the  more  recent  investiga- 
tions of  Kaes'"  and  others,  which  indicate  that  in  at  least  a 
majority  of  the  cases  the  pathological  process  is  generalized 
and  not  local,  we  are  unable  to  explain  tlie  occurrence  and  sig- 
nificance of  these  atypical  forms.  Probably,  however,  certain 
of  the  supposed  atypical  unilateral  cases  of  general  paresis  are 
complicated  by  arterio-sclerosis.  The  apparent  locahzation  of 
the  paretic  process  to  one  cortical  area  is  explicable  on  the 
ground  that  there  is  a  vascular  lesion  similar  to  that  described 
by  Alzheimer,  giving  rise  to  an  atrophy  and  reaction  in  the 
nen'e  and  neuroglia  tissue  difficult  to  differentiate  from  the 
changes  occurring  during  paresis,  These  arterio-sclerotic  le- 
sions may  precede  tlie  development  of  the  paretic  process.  Fur- 
ther investigation  is  needed  in  relation  to  these  points. 

For  the  exact  nature  of  the  pathological  process  different 
explanations  have  been  offered.  NissI  *"  affinns  that  paresis  is 
a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  central  nervous  system,  and  that 
tlie  facts  justify  the  attempted  differentiation  between  this  dis- 
order and  other  psychoses  on  a  htsto-pathological  basis.    The 
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lesions  present  indicate  an  inflammation,  which  is  character- 
ized by  a  marked  infiltration  of  the  adventitial  sheaths,  widi 
the  occurrence  of  the  plasma-cells.  From  these  findings  the 
deduction  is  made  that  an  inRammatory  process  is  the  basis 
of  the  changes,  and  that  the  latter  can  not  be  the  rtfsult  of  a 
simple  defeneration. 

As  the  result  of  two  hundred  autopsies  performed  by  Vig- 
ouroux  and  Laignel-Lavastine  °^  on  patients  who  had  died 
from  dementia  paralytica,  these  observers  concluded  that  the 
pathological  processes  could  be  divided  into  three  categories: 
( I )  cases  in  which  there  was  a  general  cellular  infiltration  of 
the  meninges  and  cortex  not  accompanied  with  marked  degen- 
erative lesions  of  the  arteries;  (2)  instances  of  marked  hyaline 
degeneration  and  pigmentation  in  addition  to  the  infiltration, 
and  (3)  cases  characterized  by  marked  degeneration  of  the 
arteries  with  or  without  a  discrete  infiltration. 

More  recently  Nissl  **  has  attempted  to  draw  even  sharper 
lines  between  the  histo-pathological  changes  of  cerebral  lues 
and  those  that  occur  in  paresis.  As  has  already  been  mentioned, 
the  important  point  in  the  differentiation  is  to  be  sought  not  in 
single  lesions,  but  in  the  totality  of  the  findings.  The  paretic 
process  may  be  regarded  as  diffuse  in  the  sense  that  changes  are 
present  throughout  the  whole  cortical  region,  but  those  which 
are  specific  of  paresis  need  not  show  an  equal  intensity  in  all 
the  different  areas,  but  are  in  a  sense  locahzed.  This  idea  ren- 
ders it  possible  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  typical  and 
atypical  cases.  A  risume  of  the  changes  which  may  be  regarded 
as  specific  of  general  paresis  is  as  follows : 

( I )  A  marked  disappearance  of  the  tangential  and  supra- 
radiary  fibres. 

{2)  An  increase  and  thickening  of  the  glia  fibres,  particu- 
larly the  subpial  felting,  as  well  as  of  the  bands  of  fibres  around 
the  blood-vessels ;  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  cells 
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Koil  cell-:  frum  iIk'  lOrtt-x  in  iiaresis. 

F[i;.  I.— I>tilatfil  t"rm^.  l<i  tlip  mie  lit  tlii'  ritlu  i^i  shuwii  a  pigmentary  deposit  in  the  protoplasm 
of  the  liiiiKCr  [Bibr  jitwess, 

KiG.  1.— Ciiiiillary  miii.iitjiiit;  ]i1asma  nils.  A  niiii:il  cli'inciit  l:iiln-iilitial)  lies  alonftsitk-  of.  hut 
eiilirely  seimnileil  troiii.  the  vi'>mO  wall.  Tlii?.  cletiii'iil  ha-i  tin,-  murplioloc'*^'!  cluira  el  eristics  of  tlie 
roil  cells  wliiiU  are  sL:merc<l  ilin.iiuh  tin-  xii-y  iiiiiHi'i. 

Fii:,  .;. — Mut.lI  I'ltnicnt  s<'ii;ir.iUtiL;  ilscll  irimi  the  vtf>*.c!  wail,  Inn  not  yet  L'ritircly  free, 

Dr:iwinj^s  froTii  se^jtlLins  MaiiteiL  witii  |M>h'i:liroTiit!  mrlUyU'iie-hliie.  Zeiss,  homoK.  immprs,  1-34. 
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with  progressive  changes  in  the  nuclei  and  a  synchronous  thick- 
ening nnd  increase  in  the  size  of  the  cell-body,  and  a  differentia- 
tion particularly  of  thick  glia  fibres  out  of  the  protoplasm. 

(3 )  The  appearance  of  various  lesions  in  the  nervc-ccll. 

(4)  The  adventitial  spaces,  particularly  o£  the  middle- 
sized  vessels,  contain  plasma-cclls,  lymphocytes,  and  occasion- 
ally inast-cells.  In  the  adventitial  sheath  there  is  nearly  always 
pigmentation. 

(5)  A  formation  of  new  vessels  with  numerous  connec- 
tions between  the  glia  protoplasm  and  the  vessel  walls. 

(6)  The  so-called  Rods  (Stabchenzeilen)  are  not  so  nu- 
merous in  any  other  process. 

(7)  The  characteristic  changes  in  the  spinal  cord. 
The  syphilitic  process  may  be  differentiated  as  follows : 

( 1 )  A  relatively  slight  disappearance  of  the  tangential  and 
supra-radiar)'  fibres. 

(2)  A  different  character  in  the  glia  changes  from  that 
noticed  in  general  paresis.  The  throwing-ofF  of  the  glia  fibres 
is  les5  marked,  and  the  I;irge,  thick  fibres  are  not  common.  The 
bands  of  fibres  about  the  vessel  walls  arc  less  prominent,  but 
the  thick  processes  connecting  the  cells  with  the  vessel  walls  are 
more  numerous.  The  nuclei  are  enormously  increased  and 
reach  a  colossal  size.  The  so-called  typical  glia  (gemastete) 
cells  are  absent,  and  the  cells  themselves  show  more  frequent 
regressive  changes. 

(3)  The  nerve-cells,  as  a  rule,  show  a  greater  tendency 
towards  swelling  and  disintegration  of  the  cell-body. 

(4)  There  is  at  the  most  only  a  very  slight  suggestion  of 
the  adventitial  infiltration,  with  only  an  occasional  mast-cell. 

(5)  A  marked  proliferation  of  the  cells  of  the  intima, 
which  show  an  inclination  to  fonn  small  vascular  lumina  inside 
of  the  original  vessel.  The  elastic  fibres  split  into  two  or  even 
four  or  five  lavers.  The  fonnation  of  new  vessels  is  the  most 
characteristic  feature  in  the  picture.  Tlie  cells  in  the  vessel 
walls  do  not  show  any  fat  pigment.  The  capillaries  frequently 
bore  through  the  glia  protoplasm. 

(6)  Rods  (Stabchenzeilen)  are  rare. 
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(7)  The  spinal  cord  shows  no  typical  d^;eneration. 

A  careful  analysis  and  comparison  of  all  the  facts  seems 
to  justify  the  view  that  dementia  paralytica  is  a  diffuse  toxic 
process  affecting  nearly  all  the  organs  in  the  body,  but  showii^ 
a  marked  predilection  for  the  central  nervous  system.  In  fact, 
we  have  a  series  of  phenomena  somewhat  analc^^ous,  as  sMiie 
observers  have  su£^:ested,  to  the  cachexias  following  Ae  de^ 
struction  of  the  thyroid  or  suprarenal  bodies. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Watson,"  in  studying  the 
central  nervous  system  of  cases  of  juvenile  general  paralysis, 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  lesic»is  are  not  merely  the 
result  of  impaired  development,  but  of  some  active  process. 

"  The  Pathology  and  Morbid  Histology  of  Juvenile  General  Paraljrsis. 
Arcb.  of  Neurol.,  ii,  1903. 


CHAPTER   XVI 

THE  EPILEPSY   GROUP* 

Epilepsy  is  a  disease  characterized  by  disuirbances  in 
consciousness  of  varying  deg^rees  of  intensity,  with  or  without 
convulsive  seizures.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  changes  in 
the  character  of  the  individual  noticeable  between  the  attacks 
are  almost  specific  and  may  manifest  themselves  in  ether  a 
temporary  or  a  permanent  mental  aberration.  As  Binswanger 
has  shown.'  in  the  narrower  sense  only  those  cases  may  with 
certainty  be  called  epilepsy  in  which  the  symptoms  are  charac- 
terized by  chronicity  and  are  indicative  of  an  interference  with 
the  general  functions  of  the  central  nervous  system.  At  the 
outset  a  difficult^'  in  regard  to  the  use  of  tlie  word  epilepsy  is 
experienced,  as  the  study  of  the  condition  to  which  the  term 
"psychic  epilepsy"  has  been  applied  includes  a  variety  of  symp- 
toms. The  stable  epileptic  manifestations  are  referred  lo  as 
changes  in  character  or  disposition,  while  the  episodic  forms  are 
associated  with  the  attacks  or  their  equivalents.  Hoffmann,  who, 
in  1862,  was  the  first  to  use  this  expression,  affirmed  that  it  was 
possible  to  recognize  the  disorder  in  cases  in  which  the  charac- 
teristic motor  anomalies  were  altogether  absent.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  reaction  has  taken  place,  and  the  general  consensus  of 
opinion  now  favors  the  view  that  in  the  absence  of  the  specific 
motor  symptoms  the  diagnosis  of  epilepsy  shall  be  made  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  mental  reservation.  The  observations 
of  Hoche'  and  others  have  served  to  emphasize  the  extreme 


'  Gowcrs:  Epilepsy  and  Othtr  Clironic  Convulsive  Diseases,  London, 
igoi.  DutJI,  A.:  Troubles  mentamc  dans  I'ipilepBit  Ballet,  Traili  de 
pathol.  menule.  Paris,  tgoj.  Starr,  M.  Allen:  Is  Epilepsy  a  Functional 
Disease?    Joutn.  Nerv.  and  Ment.  Dis.,  March,  1004. 

'Die  EpilepBic.  Spccidic  Pathologic  und  Th<rapie.  Nothnagel, 
Wien.  iSgg, 

•Hochc,  A.:  Die  DifferentiaWisgnose  iwischefl  Epilepste  und  Hy»- 
leric    Berlin,  1902,  A.  Htrachwald. 
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difficulty  that  frequently  exists  in  differentiating  cases  of  severe 
hysteria  from  epilepsy,  and  Aschaffenburg  has  recently  care- 
fully examined  a  number  of  cases  with  the  view  of  determining 
whether  in  many  of  the  presumed  instances  of  psychic  epilq)sy 
a  positive  diagnosis  is  justifiable.  The  latter,  although  admit- 
ting the  relative  diagnostic  importance  of  such  symptoms  as 
headache,  profuse  sweating,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  impaired 
reactions,  the  increase  in  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse,  the  marked 
tremor,  blanching  or  reddening  of  the  face,  the  severe  attacks 
of  diarrhoea,  etc.,  maintains  that  on  account  of  the  present  lim- 
itations of  our  knowledge  the  question  cannot  by  any  means 
always  be  answered  positively  in  the  affirmative.  After  these 
qualifying  statements  we  may  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  clinical  forms  of  alienation  associated  with  this  neurosis. 

The  mental  disturbances  may  be  conveniently  arranged  in 
four  main  groups :  ( i )  those  that  precede  the  attacks, — the 
aurae;  (2)  those  that  develop  during  the  height  of  the  seiz- 
ure,— the  psychic  equivalents  of  the  motor  symptoms;  {3)  the 
sequelae,  or  post-epileptic  phenomena;  these  three  groups  in- 
clude the  symptoms  that  are  episodic;  (4)  those  that  are  more 
or  less  constant  during  the  intervals  between  the  attacks  and 
bring  about  anomalies  in  thought  and  action  that  in  a  measure 
show  themselves  in  the  character  of  the  individual.  These  per- 
manent changes  vary  in  degree  from  mere  eccentricities  of  char- 
acter to  the  most  pronounced  forms  of  dementia. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  discussion  of  the  different  groups, 
a  word  may  be  said  in  passing  as  to  the  general  character  of 
the  mental  symptoms.  Thus  we  may  have  forms  characterized 
by  periods  of  (o)  excitement,  (&)  depression,  and  (c)  mixed 
forms,  in  all  of  which  impulses  may  play  an  important  role. 
The  excitement  may  take  the  form  of  simple  mania  lasting  for 
only  a  few  minutes  or  in  some  instances  for  months  or  even 
years,  or  it  may  be  of  extreme  violence  (manie  furieuse). 

The  impulsions  are  characterized  by  their  sudden,  in- 
explicable appearance  and  their  independence  of  external 
circumstances.  They  are  very  varied  in  character, — suicidal, 
homicidal,    dipsomaniacal,   pyromaniacal,   poriomaniacal.- 
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they  may  lie  associated  with  various  Eorms  of  automalism  and 
exhibitionism. 

(r)  Aura  may  be  classified  as  psychic,  sensorial,  motor, 
and  vasomotor  (Reynolds).  Among  the  more  important  of  the 
disturbances  in  the  mental  activities  are  the  anomalies  of  emo- 
tion. A  patient  may  be  overwhelmed  by  states  of  anxiety 
which  are  intimately  associated  with  changes  in  the  organic 
sensations.  Frequently  he  is  able  to  Incalizr  the  accompanying 
disturbances  in  the  head,  breast,  or  abdomen.  Not  infrctiiicntly 
the  onset  of  the  anxiety  is  sudden  and  to  the  patient  inexplica- 
ble, and  at  times  this  sensation  develops  into  a  definite  fear. 
The  former  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  majority  of  cases  by 
the  comparatively  short  duration  of  the  phenomenon,  while  in 
the  cases  in  which  the  aura  last  longer  anxiety  may  crystallize 
into  a  definite,  well-defined  phobia,  and  when  this  is  the  case, 
in  addition  to  the  changes  in  the  organic  sensations,  hallucina- 
tions and  delusions  may  occur,  which  often  form  the  basis  of 
an  anomalous  afTcctive  state.  Not  uncommonly  the  first 
symptom  of  an  approaching  epileptic  seizure  is  a  profound 
mental  depression,  the  ])atients  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  slough  of  despond  until  they  are  overwhelmed  by  the  seiz- 
ure. Binswanger  reports  an  instance  in  which  the  period  of 
depression  was  followed  by  one  of  marked  exaltation  amount- 
ing to  euphoria.  As  a  rule,  during  the  prodromal  stage  the 
patient  is  apt  to  be  excessively  irritable,  brooks  no  interference; 
he  is  subject  to  violent  outbursts  of  temper  and  shows  a  high 
degree  of  emotional  instability.  The  disturbances  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  are  either  the  result  of  marked  inhibition,  in 
which  case  there  is  complete  interference  with  certain  of  the 
mental  processes,  or  there  may  be  an  apparent  increase  in  the 
intensity  and  rapidity  of  the  psychical  reflexes.  In  the  former 
case  there  is  retardation  and  a  marked  delay  in  the  working  up 
and  elaboration  of  every  stimulus  that  impinges  upon  the  cere- 
bral cortex,  not  only  in  the  sense  areas,  but  the  defects  are  even 
more  general,  including  the  functions  of  associative  memorj'. 
Sometimes  the  amnesia  amounts  to  a  general  impairment  of 
memory,  while  in  other  instances  it  is  more  localized,  the  defects 
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being  checkered  in  character  and  certain  islands  of  memory 
remaining  intacl.  The  patients  frequently  describe  tliis  tem- 
porary mental  cnfccblcmtnt  by  declaring  that  they  have  diffi- 
culty in  thinking,  that  their  thoughts  become  obscure,  that  they 
are  unable  to  direct  their  attention,  and  in  many  ways  appar- 
ently recognize  the  general  sluggishness  of  all  the  cerebral  pro- 
cesses. The  delay  in  the  association  of  ideas  may  be  easily 
shown  by  means  of  the  simple  clinical  tests  to  which  allusion 
is  made  in  the  first  section  of  the  book.  In  the  antithetical  state 
the  mental  reflexes  sometimes  seem  to  be  short-circuiied  as  it 
were,  and  there  is  such  a  quick  response  to  any  and  evwy 
stimuhis  that  there  seems  to  be  an  increase  in  tlie  mentality: 
nevertheless,  on  careful  examination  the  field  of  consciousness 
is  found  to  be  limited,  the  apparent  augmentation  in  the  psychic 
activity  being  merely  due  to  the  promptness  of  the  simpler 
psychic  reaction  and  not  to  any  greater  elaboration  in  the  work- 
ing up  of  the  stimulus. 

Among  the  psychic  aursc  imperative  ideas  and  obsessions 
play  an  important  role.  Patients  not  infrequently  complain  that 
during  a  certain  period  preceding  tlic  attack  thej-  are  distressed 
by  the  rapidity  and  intensity  with  which  their  brain  seems  to 
act  Certain  obsessions  shoot  up  into  the  field  of  consciousness 
and  serve  to  increase  their  ner^'ousness,  sometimes  giving  rise 
to  definite  states  of  anxiety  or  fear.  The  aurs  connected  with 
the  special  senses  are  frequent  and  varied  in  character  (Gow- 
ers).  In  the  visual  field  patients  frequently  suffer  from  ele- 
mentary hallucinations:  the>'  sec  bright  lights,  occasionally 
colored,  partiailarly  red.  Associated  with  these  elementaiy 
hallucinations  are  those  of  a  more  complex  character, — visions 
of  ajiimals  or  human  figures.  Not  infr«|uent!y  patients  de- 
scribe these  phenomena  with  great  accuracj-  and  minuteness. 
As  a  rule,  the  hallucinations  and  delusions  are  grotesque  and 
bizarre  in  character.  The  elementary  auditory  hallucinations 
belong  rather  to  the  more  complex  forms,  which  are  less  fre- 
quently encountered. 

(2)  Mmtai  Symptoms  occurring  during  the  Height  of  tht 
Attack. — Instead  of  the  convulsive  seizures  characterized  by 
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tonic  or  clonic  spasms  with  marked  disturbances  in  conscious- 
ness, there  may  occur  what  are  termed  psychic  etjuivalent  at- 
tacks. These  may  be  divided  categorically  into  three  groups; 
(o)  transitorj'  disturbances  in  consciousness,  lasting  for  a  few 
seconds  or  minutes;  (b)  the  same  psychical  defect  associated 
with  slight  motor  involvement,  such  as  turning  of  the  head, 
tcmporar>'  squint,  etc.;  (c)  clouding  of  consciousness  asso- 
ciated with  affective  emotional  disorders,  accompanied  by 
anomalous  automatic  impulsive  ads* 

Frequently  it  is  impossible  to  recognize  with  certainty 
these  transitory  disturbances  as  epile|)tifnrni,  and  it  is  only  after 
their  recurrence  and  when  the  probability  of  the  existence  o£ 
some  organic  brain  lesion  has  been  eliminated  that  the  diag- 
nosis can  be  determined.  There  is  no  form  of  menial  aberra- 
tion which  is  more  commonly  ignored  or  not  recognized  than 
the  milder  types  of  the  psychoses  which  belong  to  latent  epi- 
lepsy, as  it  is  termed  {larz-irte  cpilepsie).  In  the  less  severe 
forms  of  the  disease — petit  mal  inleilectucl — the  patients  not 
infrequently  pass  from  a  period  of  depression  to  one  of  anxiety, 
in  which  they  become  irritable  and  impulsive.  Not  infrequently 
during  these  attacks  tlie  sufferer  may  even  become  so  desperate 
that  he  attempts  suicide.  As  a  rule,  the  subjects  of  these  at- 
tacks retain  some  insight  into  their  condition,  and  often  rec- 
ognize that  tl)e>'  arc  the  subjects  of  obsessions  or  insane  ideas, 
or  wander  about  aimlessly,  overwhelmed  by  anxiety.  The 
attack  itself  lasts  from  a  few  seconds  to  several  minule.**. 

The  more  severe  attack — grund  tnul  tnteUectuel — may 
be  preceded  by  a  period  during  which  the  motor  discharge  is 
replaced  by  severe  emotional  storms,  marked  mental  depres- 
sion, intense  anger,  or  great  anxiety,  associated  with  hallucina- 
tions of  various  forms.  Aschaflfenburg  noted  the  occurrence  of 
attacks  of  mental  depression  in  78  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  psy- 
chic epilepsy.  This  symptom  was  practically  uncomplicated  in 
some  cases,  while  in  others  it  was  associated  with  anxiety,  optic 
hallucinations,  motor  restlessness,  and  boisterous  aggressive- 


*  V.  Krafft'Ebing:  Lehrbuch  der  Psychiairie,  ytt  Auflage.  190^,  S.  486. 
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ncss.  FrwjncntJy  the  diagnosis  is  only  possible  when  Uie  attac 
lias  passed  and  the  patient  falls  into  a  deep  sleep.  Often 
there  is  a  period  preceding  the  acme  which  is  diaracterized 
by  primary  incoherence  and  marked  dissociation  of  thought, 
while  in  other  instances  there  may  be  stupor,  broken  by  periods 
of  intense  excitement,  durinp  which  the  conduct  of  the  patient 
is  dictated  by  obsessions  and  impulses  of  such  a  dominating 
character  that  the  individual  brooks  no  interference,  destroys 
his  clothing,  breaks  the  furniture,  rushes  heedlessly  about,  in- 
jures those  who  come  across  his  path,  and  becomes  a  source 
of  the  greatest  danger  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  those  about 
him.  It  is  not  improbable  that  a  sjTuptom-complcx  that  in 
some  measure  suggests  the  tv-pical  flight  o£  ideas  as  seen  in 
manic  excitement  may  be  occasionally  noted  in  these  transitofy 
periods  of  aberration  occurring  in  epileptics."  As  a  rule,  the 
excessive  narrowing  in  the  field  of  consciousness  with  the  ten- 
dency to  verbigeration,  as  well  as  the  boisterous  rage  of  the 
epileptic,  serve  to  distinguish  this  apparent  fictitious  flight  from 
that  seen  in  manic-depressive  states.  It  is  only  in  those  cases 
of  epileptic  mania  in  which  the  motor  restlessness  is  excessive 
and  the  einoiional  storm  is  ven,'  intense  that  this  apparent  flight 
really  resembles  the  true  maniacal  type. 

In  some  instances  speech  compulsion  and  verbigeration  rap- 
idly alternate  with  periods  of  mutism,  a  combination  of  symp- 
toms that  is  somewhat  analogous  to  conditions  that  are  marked 
in  hysteria  and  in  precocious  dements. 

Orientation,  as  would  be  expected,  is  markedly  impaired 
The  hallucinations  vary  greatly  in  number  and  intensity.  As 
a  rule,  the  visual  and  auditory  predominate,  but  the  (unctions 
of  touch,  taste,  and  smell  may  be  similarly  affected.  The  pa- 
tient's relation  to  the  external  world  is  almost  corniilctcly  sev- 
ered, and  definite  motives  for  action  are  replaced  by  obsessions 
and  fallacious  sense  perceptions,  which,  as  a  rule,  take  on  great 
sensory  vividness  and  a  variety  of  forms. 
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Especially  common  are  grotesque  or  frightful  apparitions, 
whose  approach  overwhelms  the  patient  with  fear  and  intense 
anxiety, — curious  animals,  monsters  of  all  sorts,  devils,  fright- 
ful-looking personages,  who  attempt  murder,  rape,  etc.  Not 
infrequently  the  fallacious  sense  perceptions  are  so  vivid  and 
of  such  a  gruesome  and  terrifying  character  as  to  give  rise  to 
states  of  intense  mental  anguish.  Patients  arc  threatened  by 
some  dreadful  incubus,  are  confronted  by  the  tortures  of  hell, 
see  visions  and  dream  dreams  more  terrible  in  their  content 
than  the  sights  described  in  the  Inferno.  Sometimes  the  visions 
are  of  a.  different  character.  Devils  are  replaced  by  angels, 
the  patients  have  communication  with  heaven,  and,  as  a  result 
of  these  pleasant  revelations,  marked  euphoria  may  be  present, 
the  patients  giving  expression  to  their  feelings  by  jubilant 
shouts  or  by  decking  themselves  in  fancy  dress.  The  allopsy- 
chic disorientation  of  the  patient  in  cases  of  this  character  may 
in  part  be  referable  to  hallucinations  and  delusions,  but  there 
arc  others  where  this  sensory  vividness  is  less  intense,  and  then 
the  disorientation  is  due  to  other  causes. 

As  a  rule,  the  number  of  representations  in  consciousness 
is  decidedly  limited.  This  in  a  measure  undoubtedly  explains 
the  intensity  of  certain  retained  sensations  and  the  reflex  effect 
which  they  seem  to  exert  on  the  conduct  of  tlie  individual.  In 
these  severe  cases  the  memory,  as  may  be  inferred,  is  markedly 
impaired,  although  occasionally  single  and  isolated  events  that 
occur  during  the  attack  are  remembered. 

Essentially  cliaractcristic  of  psychic  epilepsy  is  the  so- 
called  dream  sXatc,  in  which  we  see  evidences  of  considerable 
interference  with  the  cortical  functions,  and  this  in  turn  is  a 
potent  factor  in  the  production  of  the  allopsychic  disorientation. 
As  Wernicke  has  pointed  out,"  the  disorientation  may  be  so 
excessive  as  to  amount  to  asymbolism. 

A  second  important  characteristic  of  tlic  dream  state  is 
the  tendency  shown  by  certain  cortical  ftmctions  when  cmicc 
initiated  to  persevere   (perse\eration).     Patients  repeat  the 
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same  words  in  reply  to  widely  different  questions,  and  it  is  fre- 
quently necessarj'  to  greatly  increase  tiie  intensit)'  of  the  audi- 
tory stimulus  before  a  change  in  the  reply  is  given.    This  ten-  H 
dency  is  also  sliown  in  the  repetition  of  certain  acts  and  in  the 
recurrence  and  persistence  of  certain  ideas  or  groups  of  ideas. 

(3)  The  post-epileptic  nifnial  disturbances  tn&y  in  a  meas- 
ure resemble  those  which  precede  the  attack.  In  some  instances 
they  ma>'  be  regarded  as  merely  protracted  aurae  or  as  ante- 
cedents of  the  stuporous  state,  just  as  in  the  period  preceding 
the  attack,  so  following  it,  we  may  have  marked  emotional  ■ 
disturbances,  pronounced  anxiety,  psychomotor  retardation,  ~ 
periods  characterized  by  hallucinosis  and  the  cropping  up  of  im- 
perative ideas  and  obsessions.  In  this  period  tliere  may  also 
be  various  degrees  of  mental  apatliy,  with  or  without  the  iur 
toniatic  and  impulsive  acts.  At  times  there  occur  the  wdl- 
knov^n  dream-like  states,  lasting  from  a  few  seconds  to  several 
hours,  days,  or  even  weeks,  or  periods  of  marked  excitement. 
with  vivid  and  persistent  hallucinations  and  very  great  incoher- 
ence, similar  to  those  already  described  may  inter^-ene.  The 
protracted  stuporous  states  are  much  more  common  at  this 
time  than  in  the  initial  stage  or  during  the  so-called  equivalent 
period.  Associated  with  the  impaired  mentality  there  may  at 
times  be  marked  mutism  during  which  the  loss  of  consciousness 
is  only  partial.  Not  tnfrefjuenlly  cataleptic  phenomena  are 
noted,  and  these  may  give  rise  to  great  difficulty  in  differentiat-  fl 
ing  llie  case  from  one  of  <Iementia  pr?ccox.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  post-epileptic  menial  disturbance  sometimes  j 
follows  single  and  ill-defined  attacks  or  recurs  only  after  the  fl 
lapse  of  long  intervals.  When  this  is  the  case  there  is  naturally 
great  difficulty  in  establishing  the  diagnosis.  Occasionally  an 
abortive  epileptiform  attack  is  followed  by  marked  disturbances 
in  consciousness  and  considerable  amnesia,  a  condition  that 
may  give  rise  to  questions  of  great  forensic  importance.  The 
duration  of  unconsciousness,  both  during  the  attack  itself  and 
in  the  terminal  stage,  varies  greatly.  In  some  instances  the 
period  of  total  amnesia  is  synchronous  with  that  of  tlie  stupor 
or  coma,  while  in  others  the  patient's  memory  may  be  so  de- 
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fective  as  to  be  a.  pcrlcct  blank,  not  only  for  all  events  during 
the  height  of  the  attack,  but  for  a  considerable  period  prior 
to  the  onset  of  the  first  pronounced  symptoms.  In  these  cases 
the  post -epileptic  stage  can  not  be  well  differentiated  from  tJie 
equivalent  period.  Thus  one  of  my  patients  remembered  dis- 
tinctly leaving  his  home  on  a  certain  morning  to  go  to  his  place 
of  business.  He  had  not  proceeded  far  when  he  suddenly  lost 
consciousness,  and  when  he  regained  it  he  found  himself  under 
arrest,  accused  of  having  broken  a  large  plate*glas5  window  in 
a  store  at  some  distance  from  the  spot  where  he  lost  conscious- 
ness. 

The  forensic  importance  of  similar  attacks  is  very  great. 
Patients  often  become  violent,  brutal,  and,  cm  account  of  their 
recklessness  and  apparent  indifference  to  pain,  can  be  restrained 
only  by  the  exercise  of  great  force.  Siemerling  reports  the 
case  of  a  patient  who,  during  an  attack  characterized  by  great 
excitetnent  and  confusion,  with  marked  automatic  impulsive 
acts,  had  once  been  confined  in  a  hospital  for  the  insane.  Three 
years  later,  without  any  apparent  motive,  this  same  man  killed 
a  woman.  Witnesses  to  the  act  immediately  took  the  man  into 
custody.  During  the  examination  that  followed  the  patient 
remained  perfectly  quiet,  showed  no  appreciation  of  the  deed, 
and  made  no  attempt  to  escape.  Gradually  he  awakened  from 
the  dream-like  state  into  which  he  had  fallen,  and  at  first 
affirmed  that  he  had  not  committed  any  crime,  but  finally  ad- 
mitted the  commission  of  the  deed,  justifying  it,  however,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  done  in  response  to  a  command  of  God.  ■ 
During  the  six  weeks  in  which  he  was  under  observation  in  the 
Oiarite  the  patient  suffered  from  transitory  disturbances  of 
consciousness,  with  hallucinations  associated  with  marked 
periods  of  anxiety.  The  memory  was  exceedingly  defective. 
When  the  attack  finally  subsided  the  patient  affirmed  that  on  the 
day  on  which  he  had  committed  the  murder  he  remembered 
having  had  a  severe  headache  and  the  sudden  and  inexplicable 
appearance  of  the  idea  that  he  must  immediately  buy  a  razor. 
On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  he  went  to  Berlin  to  visit  his 
brother.    Soon  after  arriving  in  the  city  his  memory  became  a 
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perfect  blank,  with  the  exception  that  lie  vaguely  remembered 
attacking  some  person,  tjeing  actuated  only  by  a  blind  Impulse. 
This  is  an  example  of  a  group  of  cases  that  not  infrequently 
come  under  obser\*ation.  Patients  of  this  class  during  Uiese 
periods  of  unconsciousness  (ambuIator>'  automatism)  have 
been  known  to  go  on  long  journeys,  to  commit  theft  arson,  or 
assault,  and  display  a  marked  tendency  to  exhibitionism  and 
vagabonda^. 

Buclihnltz  called  attention  to  a  comparatively  small  group 
of  cases  in  which  the  insane  ideas  develop  during  the  equivalent 
period,  become  systemati7ed.  and  persist  for  long  pericnls  of 
time.  These  are  the  instances  referred  to  in  the  literature  as 
paranoiic  states  developing  upon  an  epileptic  basis. 

(4)  In  the  majority  of  cases  after  the  epilepsy  has  existed 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time  a  more  or  less  pronounced 
form  of  dementia  makes  its  appearance.  Gradually  the  interests 
of  the  individual  become  more  or  less  limited  and  monotonous. 
The  mental  processes  are  considerably  delayed,  marked  length- 
ening- in  the  reaction  time  taking  place.  The  defects  in  memory- 
become  more  noticeaijle,  and  the  iniellectual  ynd  ethical  deficien- 
cies arc  so  intensified  that  finally  in  the  severest  forms  of  the 
disease  the  patients  arc  unable  to  show  any  evidence  of  cerebra- 
tion. In  these  cases  the  articulation  of  speech  may  be  seriously 
impaired,  and  the  individual  is  reduced  to  a  state  which  is  com- 
parable to  some  of  the  lowest  forms  of  idiocy.  The  earlier  in 
life  the  epileptic  attacks  appear,  the  more  apt  is  the  dementia  to 
'become  of  a  pronounced  cliaracter. 

Differential  DiAaNosis. — As  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  there  is  often  great  difficulty-  in  distinguishing  mental  dis- 
orders associated  with  epilepsy  from  those  occurring  during 
the  course  of  other  psychoses.  This  is  particularly  true  in  re- 
gard to  the  various  forms  of  hysteria.  It  should  also  be 
remembered  that  hysterical  symptoms  may  obscure  those  of 
genuine  epilepsy.^     Sufficient  has  already  been  said   in  the 

'Hermann.  J.  S.:  Ucbcr  spatauftrctcmit  Iiysierische  Anfi]|«  bd  Epi- 
lepiikem.  Monatsschr.  f  Psych,  ti  Neurol,  xiii.  Bra»  a.  Falkcnbcrs: 
Hysteric  urd  Epilcpsic.  Archiv  f.  Psych,,  Bd.  xxxviii,  Hft.  a,  igo4. 
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chapter  on  hysteria  to  point  out  the  symptoms  tliat  may  be 
considered  of  importance  in  dififercntiating  the  two  diseases. 
The  vertigo  without  disturbances  in  consciousness,  which  fre- 
quently occurs  in  patients  suffering  from  gastric  or  cardiac  dis- 
ease, is  easily  differentiated  from  true  attacks  of  epilepsy.  In 
the  prodromal  stage  of  dementia  paralytica,  the  senile  psy- 
choses, or  during  the  onset  of  tlic  acute  delirium,  we  not 
infrequently  meet  with  states  of  apprehensiveness,  motor  rest- 
lessness, irritability  associated  with  visual  and  auditory  hallu- 
cinations, combined  with  outbreaks  of  anger  and  suicidal  or 
homicidal  attempts,  which  may  temporarily  resemble  epilepti- 
form attacks.  The  subsequent  development  of  the  case,  as  well 
as  the  characteristic  visual  symptoms  in  a  case  of  paresis,  aid 
in  cstablisliing  a  diagnosis.  Not  infrequently  in  individuals 
who  are  afllictctl  with  gout  we  meet  with  epileptiform  attacks 
which  present  many  difficulties  in  the  differentiation  from  true 
epilepsy,  but  in  the  former  the  prognosis  is  very  much  better 
than  in  cases  in  which  we  have  the  hallucinations,  the  impulsive 
acts,  and  the  memory  disturbances  describe*!  as  characteristic 
of  the  confusionai  states  occurring  during  epilepsy.  Some 
observers  affirm  that  the  more  or  less  sudden  onset  and  disap- 
pearance of  alienation,  the  peculiar  type  of  the  halUicinations, 
ihc  impulsive  acts,  and  the  mcmorj-  defects  should  at  once 
arouse  suspicions  as  to  the  existence  of  this  malady.  Others 
maintain  that  if  epilepsy  is  present  the  insane  ideas  are  either 
of  a  persecutory  or  Ixtastful  character  and  that  the  hallucina- 
tions generally  refer  to  religious  subjects.  Kraepelin.  on  the 
other  hand,  has  emphasized  the  apprehensive,  angry  character 
of  the  patients  suffering  from  epileptic  mania,  while  Bon- 
hoeffer  thinks  that  a  li>-pochondriacal  cciloring  of  the  insane 
ideas  with  marked  disturbances  of  organic  sensations  and 
hallucinations  o£  smell  and  taste  are  alone  specific.  The 
attempt  to  establish  a  safe  criterion  based  upon  the  analysis  of 
the  physical  symptoms  is  equally  unsatisfactory.  Tlie  absence 
of  the  light  reflex,  which  sometimes  occurs  and  may  persist  for 
twenty-four  hours,  is  frequently  noticed  in  other  conditions. 
Probably  somewhat  more  important  are  the  dilated  pupils  with 
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a  sluggish  reaction  for  ligfht.  U  is  not  improbable,  as  Raecke 
and  others  have  pointed  out,  that  the  drunken  character  oi  the 
walk,  the  general  tremor  and  irrc^lar  incoordinatcd  ntovC' 
mcnts,  reminding  one  of  chorea  or  myoclonia,  deserve  more 
careful  attention.  The  speech  disturbances,  including  either 
marked  disturbance  of  articulation  with  a  tendency  to  scan  and 
Slammer,  and  in  other  instances  pronounced  aphasic  sj-mptoms, 
with  echolalia  and  verbigeration,  have  received  careful  study. 
Pick^  has  indicated  the  sequence  of  what  he  calls  tlie  re-evolu- 
tion of  speech  following  the  epileptic  attack.  At  first  there  is 
complete  word  deafness,  and  then,  although  the  patient  b 
unable  to  comprehend  the  sense  of  the  words,  he  can  repeat 
thcni  mcciianically.  This  period  is  followed  at  varying 
intervals  by  the  return  of  spontaneous  speech. 

Frequently,  if  no  history  of  the  patient  has  been  obtained, 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  deciding  whether  a  case  is  one  of 
manic-depressive  insanity  or  the  mania  of  epilepsy.  Formerly 
it  was  believed  that  the  typical  flight  of  ideas  was  charac- 
teristic solely  of  the  excited  periods  of  manic-depressive  in- 
sanity, but  recently  Heilbronner  "  has  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  syndrome  closely  resembling  this  may  occur  in  true 
epileptic  mania.  The  differential  diagnosis  may  be  still  further 
complicated  by  the  appearance  of  euphoria,  distractibility,  mo- 
tor restlessness,  and  speech  compulsion.  We  believe,  howe^•cr, 
that  this  combination  of  symptoms  is  of  comparatively  infre- 
quent occurrence,  and  such  a  condition  is  apt  to  persist  only  in 
cases  of  true  mania.  The  differential  diagnosis  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  make  from  cases  of  true  >nania  where  the  patient 
is  exceedingly  aggressive,  boisterous,  and  brutal.  As  a  rule, 
the  qwleptic  diaracteristics,  such  as  inarked  apprehensive ness, 
states  of  ecstasy,  and  acts  which  arc  the  result  of  blind  im- 
pulses, sooner  or  later  become  so  prominent  in  the  dinical 


*  (Jcbcr  die  sogen.  RecvoluHon  (H.  Jack.ion)  nach  epilcptiichcn  Aa- 
fallen  ncbil  Bcmerkungcn  uber  tran»itori»che  WoTtt»ubhcat  Ar«h,  i. 
Psych.,  xxii.  S.  7561 
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picture  as  to  be  easily  recognixed.  Sometimes  patients  suffer- 
ing from  catatonic  excitement  may  suggest  the  various  forms 
of  epileptic  mania.  The  differentiation  is  frequently  compli- 
cated by  the  appearance  of  perseveration.  This  symptom, 
which  frequently  occurs  in  cases  of  dementia  prjecox.  is  also 
common  in  epilepsy.  Bonhoeffcr '*■  has  shown  that  the  capa- 
city of  epileptics  for  association  is  particularly  limited,  and 
that  in  addition  to  this  they  show  a  marked  inclination  to  re- 
peat certain  words.  On  this  account  the  speech  of  patients 
may  be  particularly  monotonous,  and  tliey  may  repeat  for 
hours  at  a  time  certain  phrases  or  words.  The  importance 
of  these  setiseless  repetitions  in  epileptic  slates  has  been  em- 
phasized by  Sicmerling;."  But  the  appearance  of  mannerisms, 
stereotypies,  negfatiWsm,  as  a  rule,  establish  the  diagnosis. 

Recently  Raecke  "  has  carefully  studied  the  transitory 
disturbances  in  consciousness  in  epileptics  with  a  view  to  de- 
termining, if  possible,  whether  any  causal  relationship  exists 
between  these  and  the  convulsive  seizures.  As  the  result  of 
his  observations,  he  has  come  to  the  conchision  that  the  ethical 
and  intellectual  defects  in  epilepsy  do  not  develop  in  proportion 
to  the  severity  and  duration  of  the  attacks,  although  botfi 
phenomena  arc  undoubtedly  the  result  of  similar  disturbances  in 
the  cortical  functions.  The  variety  of  the  attacks  may  be  differ- 
entiated according  to  their  severity  as  follows: 

(i)  The  severe  convulsive  attacks;  (2)  the  rudimentary 
and  atypical  seizures;  (3)  petit  mal:  (4)  states  of  confusion; 
(5)  paranoiic  conditions;  (6)  the  dream  states,  and  finally  the 
periods  of  depression  or  exaltation.  Gradually  clinicians  have 
come  to  realize  that  the  amnesia  is  not  a  safe  criterion  in  the 
absence  of  otlier  symptoms  upon  which  the  diagnosis  of  psychic 
epilepsy  may  be  made.  Amnesic  defects  may  be  absent  in  epi- 
leptiform attacks,  but  when  they  exist  may  present  a  variety 

'*Die  alcutcn  GeiiitcsBtoTuiigen  <lcr  GcwohnhcUstrinker,    Jena,  1901. 

"Ueber  die  transit  or  ischcn  6«wii<.siscinssiarungni  der  EpHcptikcr  in 
foreiniscticr  Bcaiehung.     Berl.  Jclin.  Wehnschr,  1S9S,  Nr  11 
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of  forms.  The  onset  is  sudden,  and  the  return  of  the  power 
to  re-collect  and  redevelop  past  impressions  may  be  equally 
abrupt.  The  amnesic  defect,  as  a  rule,  has  the  following 
characteristics:  It  may  be  simple,  retrc^rade,  anterograde, 
transitory  or  permanent,  complete  or  incomplete,  or  may  be 
entirely  absent.  Its  presence  may  justify  the  suspicion  of  the 
existence  of  epilepsy,  but  its  absence  is  not  proof  positive  that 
the  disease  does  not  exist.  The  simple  and  retrograde  am- 
nesia may  not  render  an  individual  irresponsible  for  all  his  acts, 
and  in  this  way  is  essentially  different  from  the  anterograde 
form." 

Pathogenesis. — The  so-called  hereditary  factor  in  cases 
of  epilepsy  is  of  great  etiological  importance.  Griesinger  was 
among  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  neuropathic  or  psycho- 
pathic predisposition  that  exists  in  many  cases,  and  clinical 
observation  has  shown  that  in  individuals  in  whom  this 
psychopathy  is  marked  there  is  an  apparent  lowering  of  the 
resistance  of  the  central  nervous  system  for  both  physiological 
and  pathological  stimuli.  As  yet  nothing  definite  is  known 
in  regard  to  the  primary  changes  in  function  which  form 
the  basis  upon  which  this  condition  develops.  As  the  result 
of  clinical  study,  we  know  that  the  pauses  producing  this  pre- 
disposition may  act  through  one  or  both  parents  upon  the 
child ;  they  may  be  acquired  during  intra-uterine  life,  or  after 
birth. 

In  the  first  category  may  be  grouped  all  the  agencies  which 
have  such  a  deleterious  effect  upon  the  ancestry  as  to  give  rise 
to  anomalies  of  function  in  the  nervous  system  of  the  descend- 
ants. Chief  among  these  is  alcohol.  It  is  affirmed  that  in  at 
least  one-quarter  of  the  cases  of  epilepsy  the  history  of  alcohol- 
ism in  one  or  both  parents  may  be  obtained,  and  not  only  is 
this  poison  responsible  for  many  of  the  cases  of  pure  functional 
epilepsy,  but  it  is  also  an  etiological  factor  of  great  importance 
in  cases  of  imbecility  and  idiocy  with  epileptiform  seizures. 


"  Maxwell,  J. :   L'atnnesie  et  les  troubles  de  la  conscience  dans  I'epi- 
lepsie.    Leipzig,  1903. 
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Robinovitch  '*  has  endeavored  to  demonstrate  the  apparent 
definite  causal  connection  tliat  exists  between  this  psychosis  and 
various  forms  of  anceslral  alcohoHsm.  Nevertheless,  while  it 
is  only  right  to  be  exceetlingly  cautious  in  minimizing  the  im- 
portance of  this  drug  as  an  etiological  factor,  the  fact  must  be 
kept  in  mind  that  the  existing  evidence  does  not  fully  justify 
the  statements  so  freqiientiy  made  to  the  effect  that  there  is  an 
immediate  causal  connection  between  the  occurrence  of  alco- 
holism in  a  remote  ancestor  and  of  epilepsy  in  the  individuals 
of  a  later  generation.  Many  of  the  agencies  that  interfere 
with  normal  conception  and  pregnancy  may  result  in  the  birth 
of  epileptic  children.  In  this  category  may  be  enumerated  psy- 
chic shocks,  trauma,  as  well  as  the  various  accidents  incident  to 
pregnancy  and  parturition. 

In  addition  to  the  deleterious  effects  upon  the  offspring  of 
chronic  alcoholism  in  the  parents,  it  is  well  known  that  lead, 
morphin,  etc.,  may  be  equally  important  factors  in  the  produc- 
tion of  epileptic  cliildren.  A  similar  tendency  exists  if  the  par- 
ents suffer  from  general  con.stitutionaI  diseases,  such  as 
tuberculosis,  syphilis,  as  welt  as  profound  ansmia,  leukxnua, 
diabetes,  gout.  In  such  cases  the  children  may  suffer  from  a 
general  impairment  of  the  functions  of  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem or  from  marked  developmental  anomalies  of  structure  and 
subsequent  impairment  in  function. 

The  deductions  derived  from  careful  clinical  observation 
all  tend  to  support  the  view  that  epilepsy  is  to  be  considered  not 
as  tlie  immediate  effect  of  the  deleterious  action  of  the  agencies 
already  described,  but  rather  as  an  expression  of  a  certain  es- 
tablished predisposition,  and  the  same  factors  which  may  have 
been  potent  in  the  production  of  the  tendency  of  an  individual 
lo  nervous  or  mental  disease  may  also  become  important  etio- 
logical factors  immediately  operative  during  his  life.  Tliis  is 
particularly  true  in  regard  to  the  various  forms  of  intoxication 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.    .A.lcohoI,  lead,  mor- 


"  Robinovitch,  Louise  G. :    The  Genesis  of  Epilepsy.    The  Journal  of 
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phin.  may  all  play  an  important  role.  The  same  is  tnie 
regard  to  the  effect  of  exhaustion.  Excessive  mental  or  physi- 
cal strain  may  have  an  injurious  influence  upon  the  central 
nervous  system.  The  chronic  constitutional  diseases  of  child- 
hood, such  as  rachitis  and  scrofula,  are  also  of  importance,  as 
well  as  the  diseases  which  develop  later  in  life,  partinilarly  at 
the  time  of  puberty,  such  as  the  severe  forms  of  anaemia,  the 
hemorrhagic  dialhesis,  scurvy,  hemophilia,  gout,  arthritis  de- 
formans, diabetes  mellitus.  The  relation  of  the  acute  infectious 
diseases  to  this  psychosis  has  been  repeatedly  emphasized  by 
clinicians — measles,  diphtheria,  typhoid,  as  well  as  whoopitig- 
cough.  scarlet  fever,  and  malaria. 

That  a  connection  exists  between  syphilis  and  epilepsy  has 
long  been  recognized.  The  cases  of  functional  epilepsy  which 
develop  in  individuals  who  have  had  a  syphilitic  affection  are 
to  be  differentiated  from  those  in  which  the  convulsive  seizures 
are  merely  the  early  symptoms  of  marked  structural  lesions  due 
to  the  specific  toxin.  Long  ago  Foumier  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  primary  infection  might  become  an  etiologic 
factor  of  great  importance  in  the  pathogenesis  of  cases  of  epi- 
lepsy. Parasyphilitic  epilepsy  often  occurs  in  individuals  in 
whom  the  primary  infection  has  taken  place  years  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  ilic  convulsive  disease."  The  attacks,  as  a  rule,  ap- 
pear less  often  than  in  tlie  socalled  idiopathic  forms  of  tlie  dis- 
ease, but  the  dream-likestates  are  comparatively  more  frequent, 
while  the  intellectual  defects  are  less  common.  The  fact  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  specific  infection  cannot  be  justly  re- 
garded as  the  prime  cause  of  epilepsy  if  a  definite  histor>-  of  the 
action  of  other  injurious  agencies,  such,  for  example,  as 
trauma,  alcoholism,  severe  attacks  of  the  acute  infectious  dis- 
eases, cardiac  lesions,  arterio-sclerosis,  diabetes  mellitus,  has 
been  obtained.  The  causal  relationship  between  epilepsy  and 
syphilitic  infection  has  been  referred  t^  some  clinicians  to  the 
so-called  dyscrasia,  by  others  to  the  dianges  in  metatjoltsm 
caused  b>-  the  action  of  the  syphilitic  poison,  or.  finally,  to  the 

"  Syphilis  und  Ncrveti»ytiem.    Max  Nonnc    Berlin,  1903. 
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lesions  in  the  central  nervous  system  analogous  to  those  that 
occur  early  in  the  infection  in  Ihe  mucous  membranes  and  skin. 

Paris '■  has  suggested  the  following  purely  hypothetical 
explanation  of  the  malady ;  A  hyperactivity  of  the  central  ner- 
vous system  due  primarily  to  an  increase  in  the  secretion  of  the 
thyroid  and  genital  organs  develops,  and  associated  with  this 
there  is  an  acaimulation  of  toxins  in  the  blood  due  to  a 
diminution  in  the  excretive  activity.  The  basis  for  such  an 
assumption  rests  largely  on  those  observations  which  tend  to 
show  that  epilepsy  is  more  common  in  women  than  in  men,  and 
also  that  many  cases  of  lliis  disorder  frequently  seem  to  be 
temporarily  benefited  by  marriage  and  pregnancy.  The  indi- 
cations for  treatment  based  upon  this  theory  are:  (i)  to  at- 
tempt to  diminish  the  general  sensibility;  (2)  to  try  to  limit 
the  ftmctional  activity  of  the  thyroid  and  genital  glands;  (3) 
to  jeaire  elimination  of  the  secretions,  and,  finally,  to  prevent 
as  {ar  as  possible  the  accumulation  in  the  organism  of  all  tox- 
ins which  may  serve  to  increase  the  meningo-cnccphalitic  ex- 
citement. 

Treatment. — The  prevention  of  the  spread  of  this  dis- 
ease is  of  the  greatest  importance.  In  addition  to  the  attempt 
to  mitigate  or  remove  the  causes  referred  to  as  of  etiological 
value,  the  physician  should  do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  the 
marriage  of  an  individual  who  has  been  afflicted  with  genu- 
ine epilepsy.  There  is  no  form  of  mental  disease  in  which 
there  is  greater  danger  of  either  the  recurrence  of  this  malady 
or  of  the  appearance  of  a  new  psychosis  in  the  descendants. 

During  the  periods  of  depression  and  excitement  the  pa- 
tients are  much  better  off  in  an  institution,  where  they  can  be 
under  constant  medical  supervision  and  receive  careful  nursing. 
Sufficient  has  been  said  to  show  that  these  individuals  may  be  a 
source  of  great  danger,  not  only  to  themselves  but  to  the  com- 
munity, and  therefore  for  their  own  sakes,  as  well  as  for  the 
well-being  of  others,  they  should  be  placed  in  a  hospital  as  soon 
as  the  first  symptoms  of  marked  alienation  are  recogniced.  Frc- 

"Arch.  de  Neurologic,  1904,  Nos.  gft-ggi. 
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qwcntly  a  gfreat  d«al  may  be  accomplished  by  the  dietetic 
ment.  The  patient  should  be  taught  to  cat  slowly,  and  in  order 
that  he  niay  not  overburden  his  stomach  should  be  allowed  to 
take  small  iiuantilJcs  of  food  repeated  at  intcn-ab  ot  three  or  H 
four  hours  instead  of  three  meals  a  day.  All  forms  of  stimu-  ^^ 
tants  are  prohibited.  Alcohol  in  any  form  is  a  poison,  and  the 
same  is  true  to  a  less  extent  of  tea  and  cofifee.  Tobacco  should 
also  be  withdrawn.  As  a  general  rule,  the  amount  of  butcher's 
meat  should  be  restricted,  chicken,  fish,  oysters,  and  milk  tak- 
ing its  place.  Fresh  bread,  pastry,  and  sweets  arc  strongly 
contra  indicated.  In  the  severer  cases  an  exclusively  milk 
diet  continued  for  some  time  will  prove  satisfactory.  Not 
infrequently  if  the  dementia  is  not  marked  and  the  periods 
of  excitement  and  depression  are  not  excessive  the  patients  ^ 
do  exceedingly  well  in  countn.-  homes  under  medical  super- 
vision where  they  can  be  cared  for  under  the  colony  system. 
Although  the  use  of  the  bromides  is  generally  indicated  dur- 
ing the  periods  of  excitement,  much  may  be  done  to  quiet 
the  patient  by  restricting  the  diet  and  by  giving  wet  packs  or 
the  continuous  bath.  Sedative  drugs  are  far  less  efficacious 
in  the  treatment  of  the  various  forms  of  aberration  associated 
with  epilepsy  than  they  are  in  controlling  the  attacks  associated 
with  convulsive  seizures.  The  bromides  may  be  administered 
in  the  form  of  the  sodium,  potassium,  or  ammonium  salt,  pre- 
ferably alone  or  in  combination.  Care  should  be  exercised  to 
avoid  bromism,  which  is  generally  accompanied  by  marked  loss 
of  appetite,  disturbances  in  the  gastro-intcstinal  tract,  acne, 
diminution  in  the  rede-xes.  impairment  of  memory,  and  apathy.  ^, 
Arsenic  is  frequently  of  use  in  combating  tliese  symptoms,  and  ^M 
in  addition  is  an  excellent  tonic.  Bromalin  (Merck),  bromo-  " 
pin,  and  bromocol  have  been  recommended  by  various  author- 
ities, r-lechsig  advises  the  bromide-opium  treatment.  He  gives 
extract  of  opium,  beginning  with  small  doses,  the  quantit)' 
being  gradually  increased  until  the  end  of  the  sixth  or  seventh 
week,  when  the  opium  is  suddenly  withdrawn  and  is  replaced 
by  bromide.  Toulouse  and  Richct  have  endeavored  to  bring 
about  what  they  term  a  "  hypochlorization"  of  the  I 
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order  to  facilitate  the  absorption  of  the  bromide.  The  daily  diet 
is  as  follows ;  I  to  i  J^  litres  of  milk,  40  to  50  grammes  of  butter, 
3  €ffgs  without  salt,  fruit.  300  to  4CX)  grammes  of  white  bread. 
Instead  of  common  salt  the  patient  is  given  three  grammes  of 
sodium  bromide  a  day.  This  procedure  seems  to  have  been  fol- 
lowed with  some  success.  Ceni  ''  beliex'ed  that  he  had  isolated 
two  specific  substances  in  the  blood  of  epileptics  and  thai  he 
had  obtained  beneficial  results  in  the  line  of  treatment  by  em- 
ploying an  artificial  serum  in  which  one  of  these  sulKtances  was 
present.  These  results  liave  not  been  generally  confirmed.*" 
Decided  improvement  has  been  noted  in  some  cases  after  the 
employment  of  hydrotherapeutic  measures.  Cool  applications 
to  the  head  and  back  as  well  as  half-baths  (at  30" — 26")  ^ven 
for  six  to  ten  minutes  are  the  means  employed.  This  treat- 
ment makes  it  possible  to  greatly  reduce  the  quantity  of 
bromide.  It  is  also  desirable  that  patients  should  drink  plenty 
of  water  so  as  to  aid  tn  diuresis. 

The  Fathology  of  Emlepsy. — In  many  of  the  cases  of 
epilepsy,  particularly  those  in  which  the  mental  symptoms  are 
more  prominent  than  the  localized  motor  disturbances,  it  is  im- 
possible to  discover  any  changes  in  the  brain  tissue  which  are  in 
any  sense  ])atbognomonic.  The  cases  of  Jacksonian  epilepsy 
which  depend  u]ton  the  existence  of  a  local  lesion  are  rather  of 
neurological  than  of  psychiatrical  interest.  These  include  the 
cases  secondary  to  cerebral  hemorrhage,  trauma,  brain  abscess, 
tumors.  eniboHsm,  thrombosis,  etc.  The  importance  of  the  scar 
tissue  in  the  brain  as  a  source  of  local  irritation,  which  may 
give  rise  to  periods  of  mental  aberration,  offers  a  problem  that 
has  not  as  yet  passed  the  hv'pothetical  stage,  and  sufficient  ref- 
erence to  this  subject  has  already  been  made  in  the  chapter  on 


"  Del  siero  di  sangu«  degli  epilettici,  Riv.  sper.  ffetiiatr.,  voL  xxvij. 
tttsc  iirHv.  Siiecifische  Auioeyiocoxinc  u.  Aniiaulocytatoxine  im  Blute 
der  Epileptiker.  N'eurolog  Ceniralblan,  April  16,  1903. 

**Roncciiom:  La  ^icrtcrapis  dclt'  epilepsia.  Archiv  du  psidiiat. 
Kicnic  pcnali  vd  anropol.  crim..  vol.  xxiii,  fasc.  V5-  ^90:1.  Sala  u.  Rossi: 
Zur  PraKC  ubcr  cinLKc  angebliche  toxtit:hc  u.  Ihcrapcutisdie  EiKenichAften 
den  Blut-xeruiiia  vom  Epilcpukcrn.    Neurolog.  Ccnimllibu,  Sept.  15,  19OJ,. 
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manic-depressive  insanity.  Thai  more  diffuse  lesions  in  the 
central  nervous  system  are  apt  to  give  rise  to  epileptic  seizures 
is  generally  recognized.  The  various  clinical  forms  of  epilep^ 
may  follow  the  acute  mcninptides,  both  the  purulent  and  also 
the  serous  varieties,  wliile  not  infrequently  epilepsy,  compli- 
cated by  a  slow  progressive  dementia,  develops  as  a  sequd  to 
these  inflammations  of  the  membranes. 

Not  infrec(uently  various  sclerosed  areas,  which  indicate 
the  occurrence  of  encephalitides,  are  found  in  the  brains  of 
epileptics.  These  are  frequently  met  with  in  the  hippocampos, 
and  considerable  importance  has  been  attached  by  certain  au- 
thorities to  this  finding.  Recently  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  fact  that  this  change  is  in  reality  a  hypoplasia  referable  to 
defects  in  the  development  of  the  brain.  In  some  cases  also 
there  is  a  marked  gliosis  of  the  hippocampus  with  disappear- 
ance of  ganglion  cells  from  certain  portions  of  the  lobe. 

Chronic  meningitis  plays  an  important  role  in  cases  of 
idiocy  associated  with  epilepsy.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten 
that  even  when  local  cerebral  lesions  are  known  to  exist  in  cases 
of  epilepsy  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  impossible  to  establisfa 
a  direct  connection  between  their  existence  and  the  occurrence 
of  the  attacks.  The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  the  hypcraemias 
and  stascs  in  the  cerebral  vessels,  inasmuch  as  these  arc  of  sec- 
ondarj-  and  not  primary  importance."*  For  a  long  time  the 
changes  in  tlie  blood-vessels  in  the  brain  of  epileptics  have  re- 
ceived careful  attention  from  investigators,  and  a  dilatation  oi 
the  fine  cortical  arterioles,  veins,  and  capillaries,  as  well  as  the 
formation  of  new  ones,  have  been  reported.  In  most  of  the 
cases  the  vascular  changes  arc  plainly  the  result  and  not  the 
cause  of  epilepsy. 

Hydrocephalus,  either  congenital  or  acquired,  is  not  infre- 
quently noted,  and  in  cases  of  epilepsy  which  have  extended 
over  a  considerable  period  of  time  there  is  a  marked  increase  of 
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"Jolly,  p.:  Patholopsche  Anatomic  dcr  Epilcpsie  uad  Eklampui. 
Handbuch  dcr  pathd.  Analomie  der  Ncrvensystems.  AM.  iv.  (Bog.  6l- 
8i).  Berlin,  1903,  S.  1276. 
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the  subpial  felting,  as  well  as  in  the  number  of  the  superficial 
cortical  vessels.  Weber  '<*  has  shown  that  in  other  cases  there  is 
a  localized  irregular  increase  of  the  perivascular  glia  fibres, 
both  coarse  and  fine,  that  in  some  places  fills  up  the  whole  of  the 
outer  layer  of  the  cortex  and  completely  obliterates  the  vessels. 
There  is  also  an  increase  in  the  number  of  glia  nuclei,  and  the 
presence  of  large  spider-cells  with  coarse  processes  is  noted  in 
cases  where  there  is  a  localized  encephalitic  inflammation.  The 
increase  in  the  glia  is  in  all  probability  secondary  rather  than 
primary  in  character.  Often  there  is  a  heaping  up  of  small 
round  cells,  probably  neuroglia  elements,  about  the  larger 
nerve-cells,  and  the  latter  when  closely  examined  may  show  an 
excentric  position  of  the  nucleus  and  considerable  d^eneration 
of  the  granules.  These  changes,  however,  are  not  in  any  sense 
specific. 

"  Weber,  L.  W. :    Bdtrage  zur  Pathogenese  und  patholog.  Aoatomie 
der  Epilcpsie.    Jena,  tgoi. 


CHAPTER   XVII 

THE   HYSTERIA   GROUP  * 

Although  a  perfectly  satisfactory  definition  of  this  dis- 
order cannot  be  given,  its  chief  manifestations  are  easily  recog- 
nizable and  are  capable  of  analysis  and  description.  According 
to  our  present  views,  hysteria  is  now  field  to  be  a  disease  which, 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  affects  the  entire  organism,"  and 
the  mental  anomalies  associated  with  it  are  sufficiently  marked 
to  justify  its  inclusion  among  the  psychoses.  Sydenham  was 
the  first  to  describe  hysteria  as  a  disease  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, but  it  remained  for  Charcot  to  affirm  that  hysteria  was 
a  psychic  malady  par  excellence  and  for  Janet '  to  see  in  this 
disorder  "  a  form  of  mental  disintegration  characterized  by 
a  tendency  towards  the  permanent  and  complete  dissociation 
of  the  personality.  The  symptoms  are  both  primary  and  sec- 
ondary. The  former  are  capable  of  being  reproduced  by  sug- 
gestion ;  the  latter  are  more  subordinate  in  character. 

The  psychic  abnormalities  of  hysterical  individuals  may 
be  roughly  divided  into  the  following  categories :  *  ( i )  TTie 
ideas  or  representations  of  the  patient's  own  body,  the  so-called 
organic  sensations,  appear  in  consciousness  with  an  abnormal 
degree  of  intensity.  (2)  The  emotional  reactions  directly  and 
indirectly  connected  with  this  complex  of  sensations  may  be 
so  intensified  as  to  interfere  with  both  sensory  and  motor  func- 
tions. 

For  a  full  description  of  the  physical  symptoms  of  hysteria 

'  Preston,  George  J. :  Hysteria  and  Certain  Allied  Conditions,  1897. 
Binswanger :  Die  HysterJe.  A.  Holder.  Wien,  1904.  Hellpach,  W. :  An- 
alytische  Untersuchungen  zur  Psychologic  der  Hysteric.  Centralbl.  f. 
Ncrvenheilk.  u.  Psych.,  Bd.  xv,  1903,  p.  736. 

'Briquet:   Traiti  de  I'hyst^rie,  1859,  p.  517. 

'Janet:  The  Mental  State  of  Hystencals.  Translated  by  Corson.  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1901. 

'Weygandt:    Psychiatric,  Muenchen,  1902. 
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the  reader  is  referreil  to  the  various  text-books  of  neurology 
as  well  as  to  tlie  monographs  on  this  subject.  The  more  com- 
plex menfcil  phenomena  of  this  disease  arc  largely  conditioned 
by  (i)  disturbances  of  the  attention;  (2)  anomalies  of  emo- 
tion; and  finally,  (3)  a  general  interference  witli  the  normal 
mental  functions,  particularly  noticeable  in  the  disturbances  of 
memory  and  in  the  vivid  play  of  vhe  imagination.  As  these 
primary  symptoms  may  give  rise  to  a  variety  of  disturbances 
of  the  mental  processes  the  latter  may  be  advantageously 
studied  from  many  different  stand-points.  Briefly  stated,  then, 
the  mental  stigmata  consist  in  aniesthesias,  amnesias,  and  abu- 
lias. Tlie  normal  sense  perception  is  not  infrequently  inter- 
fered with  and  patients  frequently  suflfcr  from  anjesthesias, 
par.Tsthcsias,  hypcr-Tsthesias,  and  disorders  of  sensation,  so 
distributed  as  not  to  correspond  with  the  peripheral  distribution 
of  any  one  nerve,  and  which  for  this  reason  are  more  properly 
described  as  psychic  anesthesias,  psychic  paresthesias,  and 
psychic  hyper:psllieBias, 

The  anesthesias  or  hyperesthesias  are  sometimes  limited 
to  one-half  of  tlie  body — hemianesthesias,  hcmihj-persesthcsias 
— or  occur  in  areas  forming  plaques  or  geometrical  figures.^ 
As  has  been  said  above,  the  disturbances  in  sensation  licar  no 
relation  to  the  distribulioa  of  the  periplieral  nerves  and  may 
be  general,  Iijcniized,  or  selective  in  character.  For  example, 
there  may  be  insensibility  to  pain  and  heat  or  only  to  the  un- 
comfortable sensations  produced  by  forcible  movements  of  the 
limbs.  Another  important  characteristic  of  these  disturbances 
is  their  tendency  to  become  systematized.  Tlius,  some  patients 
affirm  that  they  are  able  to  see  certain  objects  or  certain  per- 
sons and  not  others.  The  selection  in  these  cases  seems  to  be 
determined  liy  the  mental  state  of  the  individual.  General 
anesthesias  are  occasionally  noted.  The  hyperesthesias  <>r 
hyperalgesias  are  associated  with  various  organs  and  take  the 
form  of  myalgias,  cephalalgias,  pleuralgias,  etc.  In  all  proba- 
bility, however,  they  are  much  rarer  occurrences  than  is  cora- 


' Charcot:   Lemons  sur  les  maladies  du  systeme  nerveuac 
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monly  supposed.  In  regard  to  these  phenomena  one  must  be 
careful  to  distinguish  between  tlie  cases  in  which  there  is  an 
apparent  and  a  real  accentuation  in  the  sense  acuity.  Moreover, 
there  exist  certain  phenomena,  commonly  referred  to  as  hyper- 
esthesias, lliat  are  of  purely  psychic  origin  and  are  referable 
to  the  presence  of  certain  fixed  ideas.  In  such  cases  the  patient 
is  not  only  extremely  sensitive  to  atl  forms  of  external  stimu- 
lation, touch,  heat,  cold,  etc.,  but  is  also  afTected  by  a  general 
mental  hy]>era:sthesta  frequently  shown  by  the  fact  that  he 
complains  of  suffering  acutely  before  any  cause  has  been  oper- 
ative; and  again,  these  psychic  hypcra?sthesias  or  hyperalgesias 
are  often  combined  with  actual  anesthesias.  Thus,  one  of 
Janet's  patients  would  shriek  witli  pain  as  soon  as  the  exam- 
iner's hand  approached  her  abdomen,  but  immediately  her 
attention  was  distracted,  it  was  observed  that  there  was  an 
actual  diminution  of  sensation.  The  fixed  ideas  not  only  have 
a  remarkable  effect  upon  general  cutaneous  sensibility,  but  also 
upon  tlie  special  organs,  such  as  vision  and  hearing.  ^^ 

The  contradictory  cliaracterislics  of  the  sensory  anomalies  ^1 
are  more  particularly  of  diagnostic  importance.     They  often  ^ 
change  with  great  rapidity  and  are  largely  influenced  by  sug-  fl 
gestion.     Not  infrequently  the  sense  organs  seem  to  be  in  a  " 
state  of  hyperexcitation,  so  that  in  the  visual  s{^ere  we  may 
meet  with  hallucinations  and  illusions.    The  former  arc  more 
apt  to  be  elementary,  although  at  times  patients  affirm  that  they  ^^ 
see  visions  of  the  character  to  be  described  later.    Elementary  ^^ 
auditory  hallucinations  occur,  but  are  less  common.     Some- 
times these  phenomena  seem  to  be  purely  subjective  and  appear 
e^'en  in  the  absence  of  any  well-defined  external  stimulus,  white 
at  other  times  they  are  evidently  illusions. 

As  a  rule,  these  disturbances  are  associated  with  marked 
emotional  anomalies  and  are  accompanied  in  many  cases  by 
attacks  of  pain — headache,  intercostal  neuralgias,  etc.  Their 
duration  varies  from  a  few  minutes  to  several  hours,  seldom 
longer.  Their  subjective  character  is  usually  recognized  by 
tlie  patients,  who  appreciate  the  fact  that  they  are  abnormal, 
and  their  conduct,  with  the  exceptions  referred  to  later,  is  sel- 
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dom  actuated  or  dominated  by  these  fallacious  sense  perce[>- 
tions.  Micropsia  and  niacropsia  are  not  infrequently  noted, 
and  in  many  instances  it  is  possible  to  produce  hallucinations 
by  mere  suggestion.  Tlie  taste  and  smell  arc  affected  in  a 
large  percentage  of  the  cases.  H>'stericat  patients  generally 
show  idiosyncrasies  in  their  sensory  predilections,  expressing 
preference  for  unusuil  dishes,  taking  pleasure  in  such  odors 
as  that  of  asafcetida  or  valerian — odors  that  are  wont  to  be 
particularly  objectionable  to  the  normal  individual.  The  atten- 
tion of  these  patients  is  readily  gained,  but  quickly  lapses,  and 
can  only  be  sustained  with  great  effort  Tliese  fluctuations  un- 
questionably fomi  the  basis  of  many  of  tlie  amnesic  defects  to 
which  reference  will  presently  be  made.  This  condition — the 
so-called  aprosexia — was  first  described  by  Guge  in  referring 
to  the  lapse  of  attention  noticeable  in  patients  suffering  from 
some  obstruction  in  the  nasal  passages.  The  symptom  can 
often  be  readily  demonstrated.  If  the  patients  are  made  to 
read  either  to  themselves  or  out  aloud,  although  the  words  may 
be  pronounced  correctly  and  without  delay,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  the  sense  of  the  sentence  is  not  apprehended.  Whole 
paragraphs  may  be  read  without  the  individual  being  able  to 
recollect  any  of  the  words.  If  the  patient  is  forced  to  stimulate 
the  attention  to  the  utmost,  there  is  often  to  be  noted  a  reflex 
series  of  phenomena,  such  as  headache,  vertigo,  various  indefi- 
nite pains,  and  more  or  less  nervousness  which  may  lead  to 
emotional  outbreaks.  On  account  of  the  marked  distractibilily 
hysterical  patients  are  frequently  led  to  errors  in  interpretation 
of  a  great  variety  of  phenomena  and  e^-ents,  and  tliis  fact  is 
fundamentally  responsible  for  many  of  the  apparent  inconsis- 
tencies and  contradictions  in  their  character  that  are  commented 
upon  by  the  laity.  The  defects  in  memory  are  characterized 
by  a  considerable  degree  of  capriciotisness.  and  not  uncom- 
monly may  be  increased  or  diminished  by  suggestion. 

The  systematization,  frequently  characteristic  o£  the  sen- 
sory- disturbances,  is  also  noticeable  in  regard  to  the  amnesias. 
Many  hysterical  patients  forget  only  certain  facts  connected 
with  the  train  of  thought,  while  retaining  a  logical  and  uninter- 
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nipted  recollection  of  others.  Such  forms  of  amnesia  occur 
not  only  for  events,  hut  in  regard  to  persons  and  particularly 
for  language.  This  last  defect  may  be  so  pronounced  as  to 
give  rise  to  difficuhies  in  differentiating  the  case  from  one  of 
aphasia.  The  loss  of  memory  may  be  restricted  not  only  in 
this  way,  but  may  also  include  the  muscular  movements,  being 
sometimes  limited  to  those  concenied  with  articulation  or  witli 
the  performance  of  certain  dcBnitc  acts  ;  or  in  severer  tj-pes  it 
may  be  much  more  extensive  and  involve  the  muscles  of  the 
limbs  and  trunk,  as  in  astasia  abasia. 

Among  the  more  complicated  fonns  of  hysterica!  amnesia 
are  disturbances  in  the  sense  of  recognition,  an  anomaly  which 
has  recently  been  described  by  a  number  of  observers.*  Pa- 
tients who  are  afllicted  in  tliis  way  not  infrequently  aHimi  that 
there  has  come  alwut  a  marked  change  in  tlieir  sensations,  so 
that  they  arc  unable  to  recognize  their  surroundings  and  famil- 
iar objects.  The  feeling  is  common  in  hysteria,  but  may  also 
occur  in  epilepsy  as  well  as  in  other  neuroses.  Thus  a  [)atient 
will  often  aflfirni  that  he  is  more  or  less  suddenly  "  ovenvhelmed 
by  an  indescribable  sensation  that  makes  everything  seem 
strange  and  far  away." 

As  has  frequently  been  pointed  out,  the  disturbances  of 
volition  are  characterized  by  a  series  of  changes  similar  to  those 
noted  in  connection  with  sensation  and  memory.  The  abuliat 
may  be  both  local  and  general  as  well  as  characterized  by  more 
or  less  systematization.  The  intellectual  forms  seem  to  be  in 
a  measure  dependent  upon  the  patient's  inability  to  think  cor- 
rectly, but  when  a  s>-nthesis  has  once  been  established — for  ex-; 
ample,  when  a  new  idea  has  given  direction  to  a  train  o 
thought — this  not  infrequently  persists. 

What  has  lieen  said  in  regard  to  the  mental  abulias  is 
equally  true  of  those  with  which  emotional  reactions  are  ordi* 
narily  associated.  A  hysterical  patient  will  always  hesitate 
about  beginning  a  new  series  of  movements,  and  when  told 

•Piclt:  Nfurol.  C«itr:illi!-,  Jin.  i.  19OJ.  Aller,  W. :  Ufber  eiot 
jeltcner*  Form  gcistiger  Sli>rung.  Monatsjchr.  f.  Pirch.  a.  Neurol..  1903, 
Bel.  xiv.  H.  4,  S.  24& 
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do  a  certain  thing  lie  may  make  the  attempt,  hut  the  effort  is 
feeble,  spasmodic,  anil  s<ic)n  fails.  Such  individuals  give  one 
the  impression  of  being  unable  to  gather  up  sufficient  force  at 
the  outset  to  overcome  an  initial  resistance,  and  for  this  reason 
an  act  when  once  committed  is  frequently  repeated  and  becomes 
in  time  partially  automatic. 

.  These  abulias  in  hysteria  exert  a  marked  refles  effect  upon 
the  whole  mental  attitude  of  the  patient.  The  totality  of  tlie 
emotional  reactions  in  hysteria  is  reduced  as  c*)mparc«l  with 
those  occurring  in  the  healthy  normal  individual.  Only  a  com- 
paratively few  stimuli — the  insistent  ideas — serve  to  awaken 
an  emotional  response.  The  hysterical  individual  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  a  person  with  broad  interests;  he  usually  be- 
comes cjTiical  and  n.irrow-minded  in  regard  to  everything  that 
does  not  immediately  pertain  to  himself.  On  the  surface  he 
may  be  apparently  gcnerons  ami  di.sin[ercstcd,  but  when  his 
character  is  closely  stiidied  it  will  seem  that  there  has  come 
about  a  great  narrowing  of  the  intellectual  horizon.  These 
anomalous  emotional  states  are  often  well  marked  and  explain 
both  die  jjeneral  attitude  of  the  hysterical  patient  to  his  imme- 
diate environment  as  well  as  his  general  less  of  interest,  as  a 
consequence  of  which  he  is  usually  found  to  be  devoid  of  altru- 
ism and  markedly  tleficient  in  many  stx-ial  instincts,  so  that  he 
frequently  expresses  a  longing  to  be  left  alone  and  seems  de- 
sirous of  becoming  more  or  less  isolated.  Nevertheless,  on 
account  of  his  impressionability,  a  paradoxical  state  develops 
in  which  noble  sentiments,  such  as  lliose  of  gratitude  or  sym- 
pathy, are  passionatdy  expressed,  iMit  as  promptly  forgotten. 

The  hysterical  modifications  in  character,  to  which  allusion 
has  already  Iieen  made,  are  very  varied  and  incongruous,  and 
tlie  clisturl>anceii  in  sensation,  attention,  and  memory  in  turn 
give  rise  to  a  dissociation  of  the  persrmality.  No  single  feature 
of  these  anomalies  of  character  is  as  constant  as  their  incon- 
stancy (Sydenham).  Hysterical  individuals  are  incapable  of 
any  prolonged  effort,  for  the  reason  that  they  lack  the  power 
of  concentration  and  because  the  focus  of  their  attention  is 
constantly  changing.    It  is  true  that  individuals  belonging  to 
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the  highly  intellectual  class  may  be  easily  interested  and 
times  vivacious  and  aniniatetl,  but  the  intelli^nce,  far  from 
being  progressive,  is  frequently  retrograde.  Tlie  knowledge 
accumulated  by  these  persons  is,  as  a  rule,  superficial,  altliough 
it  may  cover  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  The  countless  lapses 
in  attention  and  the  accompanying  amnesia  often  render  it  im- 
possible for  such  individuals  to  add  materially  to  their  store 
of  knowle<lgc,  inasmuch  as  each  new  stimulus  from  without 
seems  to  divert  and  disorgani2e  the  train  of  thought.  When 
their  attention  is  obtained,  the  observer  is  particularly  stnick 
not  only  by  the  ease  with  which  it  lapses,  but  by  the  fact  that 
it  can  be  only  partially  diverted  to  subjects  that  lie  outside  the 
patient's  own  individuality.  If  tlie  patient  is  aroused  from  an 
apparent  revery,  momentary  attention  is  given  to  what  is  being 
said,  but  not  infrequently  the  conversation  is  broken  by  iIk 
interjetlion  by  the  patient  of  some  quit«  irrelevant  idea  that  has 
evidently  just  at  that  instant  crossed  the  field  of  attention. 

In  addition  to  the  changes  already  noted,  hysterical  pa- 
tients are  apt  to  be  exceedingly  selfish,  this  trait  manifesting 
itself  in  a  great  many  different  ways  and  being  the  direct  result 
of  the  dissociation  which  occurs  in  personality.  Such  individ- 
uals seem  so  absorbed  in  their  own  tiny  world  that  they  fail 
to  grasp  in  any  sense  their  relationship  to  their  immediate  fam- 
ily and  friends.  This  symptom  is  the  result  of  the  general 
mental  impairment  as  well  as  of  the  diminution  In  the  number 
of  the  emotional  reactions.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that 
hysterical  individuals  show  remarkable  inconsistencies  in  char- 
acter, and  these  in  their  turn  arc  dependent  upon  the  physical 
defects  in  function  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 
Prominent  among  the  menial  idiosyncrasies  of  these  patients 
is  a  tendency  to  lie.  This  failing  is  often  referable  to  the  same 
CLuse  as  that  which  engenders  untruthfulness  in  children— 
namely,  fear.  In  many  instances  hysterical  individuals  have 
a  strong  tendency  to  deceive  on  account  of  a  desire  to  conceal 
their  defects  combined  with  a  craving  for  sympathy  from 
others.  The  abnormal  activity  of  the  imagination  in  hysterical 
patients  is  another  fertile  source  of  their  lack  of  veracity.    Not 
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infrequently  these  mdividiiais  tell  about  Ihe  most  extraordinary 
adventures  that  they  affirm  have  happened  to  them,  but  whidi, 
upon  investigation,  are  shown  not  to  be  based  upon  a  single 
fact.  These  Munchausen- like  narratives  not  infrequently  refer 
to  extraordinary  scenes  through  which  the  individual  has 
passed  or  to  events  that  have  occurred  in  his  daily  life.  The 
history  of  the  following  case  affords  an  excellent  illustration 
of  this  type  of  hysterical  liar: 

Male,  sgecl  24,  admillcd  to  the  Sheppard  uid  Enoch  Pnit  Hospiul 

Family  Hutory. — Maternal  uncle  insane  No  otlicr  hbtory  of  ner- 
vous or  mental  disease. 

FtrtQnal  Hittory.—RoTa  at  ful!  term.  Paralyzed  at  the  age  of  3 
on  the  rlKht  side,  and  did  not  recover  for  »everiil  inonthj.  Otherwise 
groMih  and  development  were  noimal.  He  walked  and  talked  at  ilie 
usual  age.  Began  scliool  at  6.  He  was  more  or  less  nervous  as  a  child, 
but  submitted  fairly  well  to  disappoint  in  pnts  and  gave  up  without  giving 
expression  to  his  own  desires.  He  did  not  care  for  study,  but  showed 
a  great  desire  to  Inivcl  and  read  booitt  on  Kuch  «ubjecu.  His  memory 
was  good.  There  is  no  hiMory  of  definite  diseas«.  In  character  he  hai 
been  excitable  rambling,  vacillating',  impulsive.  He  has  been  a  regular 
and  gound  sleeprr  uniil  a  short  time  ago.  He  affirms  that  he  has  nevef 
taken  a  drink  in  his  life,  and  has  never  used  tobacco.  For  some  time  lie 
has  had  nervous  spells,  during  which  he  ha^  taken  f^ccasional  doses  of 
mofphin.  prescribed  by  s  physician. 

The  present  iUjKss  is  aitribnied  Co  overwork,  ill-health,  and  diwppoinC* 
ment.  Eighteen  month;:  ago  he  insisted  on  going  upon  the  mage  against 
Ihe  wishes  of  his  family,  though  they  finally  consented.  He  began  to  study 
in  a  dramatic  school,  but  was  not  successful.  He  then  travelled  about  with 
a  company.  Three  weeks  prior  to  his  admission  the  patient  had  written 
to  his  father,  a.^king  for  a  .«iim  of  money  as  a  random,  which  was  to  be 
paid  to  persons  living  in  the  boarding-house  where  he  was  staying  This 
boarding-house,  of  questionable  character,  was  in  a  town  over  t>nr  hnn> 
dred  miles  distant  from  the  citj'  in  which  the  patLrnt  had  lived.  On  being 
questioned  the  patient  afiirmed  that  he  had  walked  to  this  town  from  the 
city  in  company  with  a  young  man;  but  he  either  could  not  or  would  not 
give  any  fttither  explanation.  HJ«  eondilion  at  this  time  was  described  a* 
weak,  and  the  patient  seemed  apathetic,  although  al  limes  he  complained 
a  good  deal  of  pain  atiout  his  heart.  When  admitted  lo  the  hotpital  he 
had  attack*  of  apparent  unconfciou5ncss.  At  limes  he  wa.i  virtlent,  and 
had  to  be  restrained.  atlhouf;h  he  had  offered  no  objection  to  being  brought 
to  the  ho«pitat  and  teemed  perfectly  rational.  He  spent  a  good  deal  of 
his  time  in  reading  or  walking,  and  enjoyed  bowling  and  playing  games. 

Physical  Exnmination. — Well  developed,  not  very  muscular.  Totiguc 
protruded  in  middle  line,  tlraighl,  not  tremulous, 

Eyes:    Pupils  well  dilated,  react  fairly  to  accommodation. 
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Hein :  No  cnlarEemcnt ;  snunds  nornial.  Dermatographik  very  rapid 
snd  diffuse.  (During  tlic  cxaminaliun  tlic  patient  sai<I  ihAt  he  had  had  a 
number  of  nervous  altack^  during  the  past  few  monihi.  He  routd  lell 
when  tKc  attacks  were  coming  on.  He  said  that  a  pain  xtaned  in  his 
heart  and  extended  down  to  his  hip ;  later  hr  cnulrl  f«l  this  from  his  head 
to  tlic  tips  of  his  incf.  The  sensation  he  experienced  was  as  if  a  knile 
were  sticktns  into  hi:t  h«irt  and  there  was  red-hot  blood  in  his  veins. 
When  overwhelmed  by  these  attacks  he  was  very  nervous  and  could  not 
sit  still.) 

His  utention  is  easily  obtained  and  well  maintained.  He  gives  a 
disconnected  account  of  his  experiences,  and  docs  not  seem  to  understand 
ihxi  his  story  must  fail  to  impress  other?  as  bcine  truthful.  He  girt* 
iitlemnce  to  a  great  many  ineon*itt«icies.  *i>nic  o(  which  he  reeogniie*. 
His  own  account  of  his  conduct  prior  to  hh  appearance  in  the  boarding- 
hoUK  referred  to  is  as  follows:  He  was  in  the  company  (or  two-and-a- 
half  years  and  was  getting  nn  very  well,  allhniigh  others  may  not  have 
thought  so.  He  proposed  to  a  friend  that  ihey  fomi  a  company  of  their 
own.  This  they  were  unable  to  do  through  lack  of  funds  Following  ihii, 
he  was  eiiK^^cd  to  play  in  a  stock  company.  Wlnlc  on  his  way  to  join 
it  with  a  friend  he  via  waylaid  in  an  nnfreqiienied  street  by  two  men. 
who  chloroformed  him.  He  did  not  entirely  lose  connciou-in*.**,  and  f«lt 
a  revolver  in  the  pocket  of  one  of  his  captors,  and  thus  realited  that  re- 
Kisiante  was  iiMless.  He  and  his  friend  were  confined  in  a  room  in  the 
city  until  finally  they  made  their  CKapc.  Durinic  the  time  that  he  wu  tied 
he  lost  from  a  pint  to  a  quart  of  bloocL 

The  story  is  altogether  imptv>bable.  and.  as  the  patient  narnttcs  it, 
fall  of  incon*i?itennej. 

While  in  the  hospital  he  has  had  nervous  attacks,  preceded  by  pain  in 
the  region  of  ihc  heart,  with  some  motor  rcMles.inc.sj,  during  which  he 
walk.i  up  and  down  the  room  wrinding  his  hands  and  crying  aloud  The 
sittacks  can  be  quieted  by  a  hypodermic  injection  of  distilled  water. 


.Another  factor  of  importance  in  the  hysterical  stigmata  is 
supplied  by  the  over-valuation  and  persistence  of  certain  ideas. 
Reference  has  already  l)cen  mnde  to  this  point,  and  it  has  long 
been  known  that  this  phenomenon  is  imjiortant  not  only  in  the 
production  of  the  disturhances  in  sensation  and  motility,  but 
also  dominates  all  the  menta]  processes  of  the  hysterical  per- 
son. It  fre<|uenily  li;ip|)ens  that  this  remarkable  play  of  the 
imagination  is  associated  with  an  abnormal  emotional  state, 
ihirinE  which  the  subsequent  acts  of  the  individual  seem  to 
be  guided  purely  by  an  intense  egotism  or  by  hnpulsea  which  • 
are  the  result  of  a  passionate  outbreak.  As  a  rule,  such  indi- 
viduals show  a  remarkable  deftness  and  great  ingenuity  in 
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conceaJing  all  the  consequences  of  tJic  unlawful  acts  which  they 
may  have  committed.  Examples  of  this  are  occasionally  met 
with  in  the  law  courts,  where  an  attempt  at  poisoning  or 
murtler  has  tteen  completely  covered  up  by  the  i»aticnt. 

The  sitggcslihility  of  hysterical  patients  is  very  great,  and, 
as  has  already  been  said,  an;esthesi;iS,  amnesias,  paralyses,  and 
abulias  may  tie  induced  by  this  agency  in  the  form  of  a  single 
idea  or  a  complex  train  of  thought  that  ocatpies  the  entire  field 
of  consciousness.  Sometimes  single  sensations  may  be  inter- 
posed to  form  a  link  in  the  chain  of  thought :  for  example,  an 
attack  of  pain  in  any  part  of  the  body  may  he  associated  witli 
the  idea  of  injury.  The  train  of  thought  may  lie  so  compli- 
cated as  to  completely  occupy  the  field  of  attention,  and  while 
this  lasts  may  completely  transform  the  individual.  In  some 
instances  a  c(mditi<)n  occurs  which  has  been  described  as  dflire 
ccmnesiquf.''  In  this  state  individuals  are  completely  preoccu- 
pied by  e\'ents  which  have  happened  at  a  period  long  antedating 
the  attack,  and  Ixith  by  their  conduct  as  well  as  by  their  whole 
mental  state  reveal  the  fact  that  they  live  in  the  past.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  under  the  influence  of  suggestion,  if  any 
train  of  thought  is  once  diverted  ]yy  an  external  stimulus,  tliis 
serves  as  a  start injj-point  about  which  new  ideas  cKiBter,  This 
frequently  means  that  a  complete  series  of  visual  and  auditory 
as  well  as  kinacsthetic  representations  are  re-collected  and  re- 
developed, this  growth  in  mental  elaboratiiin  being  more  or 
less  automatic  and  depending  upon  a  repetition  of  ideas  and 
memory  pictures  which  have  once  been  stamped  upon  con- 
sciousness. During  this  process  the  sensations  upon  which  the 
idea  of  individuality  depends  are  reduced  to  a  minimum;  per- 
ception becomes  altere<]  in  character,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  repre- 
sentations are  but  faintly  stamped  upon  the  memory,  a  fact 
which,  more  than  any  other,  serves  to  differentiate  the  thoughts 
and  acts  of  hysterical  patients  from  those  of  normal  indi- 
viduals. 

The  dream  states  which  occur  during  the  course  of  hy.steri- 


'  Piirts :  Lfrfons  cUnlques  sur  ]'h)rit6rje,  ii,  p.  293. 
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cal  attacks  are  not  at  all  uncommon  and  present  many  qualities 
that  arc  striking  and,  in  a  measure,  characteristic.  According 
to  Sollier,*  hysterical  patient*  are  always  in  a  pathological  state 
of  dreaminess,  and  this  drowsiness  and  the  anxsthesias  are 
practically  one  and  the  same,  so  that  it  suffices  to  completely 
arouse  the  hysterical  person  in  order  to  entirely  resiore  sensa- 
tion. Such  individuals,  if  left  undisturbed,  easily  lapse  into  a 
state  of  rcvery,  so  that  it  may  easily  be  s;iid  of  them  that  "  they 
are  not  content  to  dream  constantly  at  ntght ;  they  dream  all 
day  long." 

In  these  conditions  the  p.itient,  while  under  observation, 
seems  to  be  wool-gathering,  is  confused,  fails  into  a  state  of 
dream-like  revery.  Speech  may  be  limited  to  monosyllables, 
is  sometimes  incoherent,  and,  although  the  patient  may  seem 
to  be  emotional  and  apparently  desirous  of  describing  his  sen- 
sations, he  is  unable  to  do  so.  Not  infrequently  the  speech  is 
characterized  by  marked  irrelevancy  (Vorbeireden).*  During 
these  states  tliere  is  a  very  marked  narrowing  of  the  field  of 
consciousness  and  a  temporary  suspension  of  many  of  tlie  func- 
tions of  association.  The  acts  that  have  the  appcaraiKC  of 
volition  are,  in  a  measure,  iiiHuenced  by  the  idea  which  at  the 
time  happens  to  occupy  the  field  of  consciousness.  This  point 
is  well  ilhistratcd  in  the  cases  that  are  influenced  by  hyimotira- 
tion.  and  for  this  reason  have  been  described  as  hypnoid  states 
(Breuer).  During  these  dream  states  individuals  may  per- 
form curious  and  inexplicable  acts,  in  some  instances  commit- 
ting crimes,  such  as  theft  or  arson;  or  at  other  times  their 
conduct  seems  to  be  purposeless  and  without  any  apparent  ap- 
preciation of  its  real  significance."    Sometimes  these  dream 
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^  states  are  interrupted  by  impulsive  acts  which,  in  a  measure, 
Jrcsembl*  those  committed  by  patients  in  the  early  stages  of 
dementia  prsccox. 

I        The  following  abstract  serves  to  indicate  many  of  tlie  hys- 
terical traits: 


I 


Female,  aged  x$.     Singlc- 

Fiitnily  Hiitory. — Father  ncrvoas.  Two  brothers  of  the  paiicni  are 
tiso  nervous.  Otherwise  the  family  hiiioTy  ts  negative  for  any  iKrvoas  or 
menial  disease. 

Personal  History. — No  serious  illoess  excejit  scarlatina  ami  diphtheria. 
Her  health  in  chiidhocd  was  good.  She  received  a  severe  fright  when  5 
years  old.  The  patient  affirms  that  she  can  never  remember  the  time 
when  her  mind  was  not  morbid.  The  eatamenia  began  at  14,  and 
were  prrccded  by  aitachs  of  grc^t  nervousness.  The  lack  of  sympathy 
between  herself  and  her  mother  and  her  own  hyper  sen  sit  i%'enes»  gave  rise 
(she  aj^rms)  to  untruthfulness.  Even  as  a  child  she  cxprcsKct]  a  desire 
10  become  a  trained  nur.ie.  Apparently  the  periods  of  depression  ante- 
dated puberty  by  a  long  time,  and  she  affirms  that  the  idea  of  suicide  has 
been  in  her  mind  for  a  jircat  part  of  her  life,  After  her  fourth  menses 
the  patient  disappeared  from  home  and  was  absent  long  enough  to  oc- 
casion some  anxiety.  She  returned  later  in  the  day,  and  from  the  account 
given  had  apparently  been  wandering  about  aimlessly.  As  a  rule,  she  is 
very  n<r>ous  and  fussy  during  the  menstrual  period,  Her  first  marked 
nervous  breakdown  occurred  when  she  was  about  16  years  of  age.  She 
began  to  study  nursing  at  18,  but  was  unable  to  stand  the  urain.  She 
suffered  from  some  flow  recurring  every  week  or  two,  and  was  operated 
upon  for  retroflexion.  Slie  says  that  sht:  went  a  good  deal  into 
society,  and  being  very  nervous  she  felt  the  need  of  stimulants,  so  that  she 
took  small  amounts  of  whiikey.  She  did  not  form  the  whiskey  habit,  but 
began  the  ti«  of  coffee  instead.  Later,  she  drank  a  great  deal  of  tea.  In 
1900  she  complained  of  constant  fatigue.  Being  threatened  with  the  rest- 
cure  she  relinquished  the  idea  of  spending  most  of  the  time  in  bed. 
She  had  a  number  of  hysterical  attacks.  She  often  assumed  a  theatrical 
manner  and  affected  not  to  know  her  friends.  She  was  found  one  day 
by  her  mother  inhaling  chloroform.  Once  when  visiting  a  friend  she  left 
the  house,  saying  she  was  bored  and  that  she  would  return  when  she  got 
ready.  Between  five  o'clock  one  afternoon  and  the  next  morning  at  eight 
she  wandered  about  in  the  woods.  The  recollection  of  this  event  scema 
10  be  somewhat  defeclive.  Soon  after  this  she  declared  that  she  intended  to 
get  some  poison  and  go  to  a  deserted  house,  after  having  gotten  rid  of  all 
her  jewelry  and  clothing  which  could  identify  her,  melting  the  jewelry  and 
burning  the  clothing,  and  then  swallowing  the  poison.  Of  that  night  she 
only  remembers  "the  woods  and  the  wind."  She  has  been  very  emotional 
and  talkative  at  times,  and  at  others  depressed  and  much  given  to  talking 
about  suicide.    She  has  had  several  attacks  in  which  she  flings  herself  about 
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the  brd,  bvt  soon  becomes  quiet  and  lucid  She  is  very  self-cemrul,  feel* 
compelled  to  contUnt  activity,  liut  nt  the  s.imt  lime  overcome  by  a  Mfue  of 
falisue.  She  h»x  irmcle  srvcml  rJratiutic  attempts  at  .tuicide,  once  trying  10 
tie  a  ihoe-atring  tightly  al>oui  her  neck.  She  occaiionally  dlicu&scs  her 
mental  state,  and  at  times  affirms  that  she  expects  to  become  a  raTtac 
maniac. 

The  physical  examinatioTi  vat,  piactically  negative.  Vision  good. 
Visual  Held  uinmp»irei].  PtipiU  moileratdy  dilated  and  very  active  to 
both  conscuiiiid  and  direct  light  reflexc*. 

Urine,  slightly  acid,  specific  graviiy  lojij-  Very  faint  trace  of  albumin. 
Oeiiiie  clnud  of  phnsplintef  Ihrown  ilnwn  on  heating.  No  sugar.  The 
bodily  weight  is  >iiid  ti>  vary  frotii  97  to  107  putiiidn. 

The  patient  was  discharged  somewhat  improved  after  being  two 
months  in  the  ho«pilal.  She  went  to  a  private  sanitarititn,  from  which 
Site  exc^tped.  and  tvcni  lo  live  in  a  hr^c  city,  as  she  thoitght  it  would  be 
necessary  for  her  to  become  a  working  girl.  She  wa*  there  for  nenrif  two 
years  before  her  whereabouts  hecamc  known  to  bcr  family,  and  was  finally 
(ouTid  only  by  ihe  merest  accident. 
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The  diirarinn  of  the  dream  periods  may  last  from  several 
minutes  to  weeks  or  even  months.  They  are  sait!  to  bear  some 
relation  to  the  hysterical  convulsions  preceding  or  following 
them,  or  lo  fomi  the  so-called  psychic  equivalents.  During  this 
period  of  hmitation  in  the  field  of  consciousness,  ideas  and  im- 
pulses that  have  been  prominent  dtiring  the  lucid  intervals 
dominate  the  individual.  The  diagnosis  of  the  liystcrical  dream 
state,  as  a  rule,  depends  upon  the  sudden  appearance  of  (he 
disturbance,  which  is  genei^illy  caused  by  some  immediate  and 
discoverable  motive;  or  it  may  be  the  final  stage  of  an  emo- 
tional outbreak. 

Hysterical  patients  are  frequently  given  to  somnambuliSfH. 
This  phenomenon  presents  itself  under  a  great  variety  of  forms 
which  within  the  present  limits  cannot  be  described  in  detail, 
but  are  dealt  with  fully  in  the  works  of  Janet.  Gilles  tie  la 
Tourette,  and  Hack  Tuke.  Many  writers  maintain  that  tlie 
somnambulism  of  children  is  one  of  the  earliest  symirtoms  of 
hysteria,  as  is  shown  by  the  development  of  other  symptoms. 
The  somnambulist,  as  a  rule,  has  a  set  expression,  the  pupils 
are  more  or  less  immobile;  obstacles  placed  in  the  way  are 
generally  avoided,  and  the  patients  usually  do  not  injure  tliem- 
selves. 
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In  addition  to  the  clinical  pictures  already  described,  quite 
a  number  of  delirious  states  m;iy  occur  whicli  have  been  divided 
by  Colin  into  the  following  categories :  "  { i )  Delirious  mani- 
festations in  ordinary  hysteria;  (2)  an  hysterical  mental  state 
associated  with  definite  alienation.  Fitrcs^'  describes  three 
types  of  delirium:  ( i )  hysterical  mania;  (2)  an  hallucinatory 
delirium :  ( 3 )  delire  ccmnesique.  At  present  such  a  sliarp  djf- 
ferenliation  docs  not  seem  to  be  practical.  The  delirium  is 
characterized  by  a  great  number  of  different  symptoms,  There 
may  be  marked  depression,  the  patient  being  hypochondriacal, 
self-centred,  and  giving  expression  to  countless  complaints; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  excitement  with  a  feel- 
ing of  exaltation,  during  which  the  patient  may  perform 
numerous  silly  acts.  In  some  instances  during  the  delirium 
the  patient  raves  about  religious  subjects  or  becomes  profane 
and  oltscene.  The  visual  and  auditory  hallucinations  pre- 
dominate and  in  many  cases  are  so  vivid  as  to  suggest  stages 
of  acute  alcoholism.  The  irritability  of  these  patients,  as  may 
be  inferred,  is  very  great,  but  is  not  characterized  by  the  offen- 
sive aggressiveness  seen  in  true  manic  states.  Their  emotional 
instability  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features,  the  phases 
in  the  delirium  changing  sometimes  with  almost  lightning-tike 
rapidity.  During  these  states  the  patient  may  show  a  great 
tendency  lo  an  exaggerated  play  of  phantasy,  depicting  situa- 
tions which  arc  unreal,  so  that  it  is  frequently  difficult  to  find 
any  basis  for  their  bizarre  ideas.  In  some  cases  the  delirium 
is  colored  by  marked  sexual  irritation,  which  in  others,  how- 
e\'er.  is  absent.  Occasionally  patients  are  apparently  over- 
whelmed by  periods  of  profound  anxiety,  which  seems  to  de- 
pend upon  the  existence  of  definite  phobias,  the  fear  of  losing 
the  mind,  of  committing  crimes,  of  death,  etc.,  which  may  be 
more  or  less  vague  in  their  genesis.  In  these  states  of  anxiety 
Ihe  patients  not  infrequently  wander  about,  affinning  that  all 
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hc^  is  gone  from  them,  that  they  are  to  be  destroyed,  that 
are  past  all  help. 

According  to  Krafft-Ehing,  these  delirious  states 
divided  into  thase  of  short  and  those  of  long  duration.  In  ibe 
former  condition  one  not  infrequently  meets  with  states  of 
marked  ecstatic  exaltation  alternating  vrith  periods  of  anxiovB- 
ness>  while  the  more  protracted  states  arc  characterized  by  » 
greater  variety  of  hallucinations  and  a  moderate  dulling  of 
consciousness  with  considerable  systematization  in  tlie  various 
representations  that  appear  before  consciousness.  These  are 
the  cases  described  in  the  literature  under  the  head  of  hysterical 
halluciniitorj*  insanity.  The  attacks  may  b<^in  suddenly  anil 
last  for  weeks  or  months  and  be  characterized  by  periods  of 
remission  or  inten*als  when  there  is  a  relative  degree  of  lucid- 
ity. These  delirious  states  not  infrequently  develop  after  great 
mental  or  physical  fatigue  and  arc  particularly  frequent  in 
women  after  severe  mcnorrhagias  as  well  as  during  the  puer- 
periunx  and  climacterium.  The  systematization  is  sometimes 
marked ;  ideas  .of  persecution,  of  having  committed  sins,  erotic 
desires  and  impulses,  as  well  as  religious  excesses,  arc  promi- 
nent. Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  differentiating  these 
cases  from  those  of  manic-depressive  insanity.  Some  writers 
mention  a  more  protracted  form  of  the  malady  in  which  the 
various  disturbances  of  sensation  and  consciousness  are  more 
persistent  and  the  ideas  more  definitely  systematized.  These 
are  not  infrequently  described  as  hysterical  paranoioid  stales, 
and  may  Ije  ushered  in  by  periods  of  depression  or  excitement 
characterized  by  marked  hysterical  symptoms.  Although  some 
of  them  are  unquestionably  instances  of  pure  hysteria,  the  fact 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of  that  others  mark  the  initial  stage 
of  various  psychoses.  ^ 

As  a  rtilc.  hysterical  mania  is  characterized  by  incessant^ 
movement  without  marked  incoordinatcd  agitation.  The  pa- 
tieniB  throw  themselves  about,  roll  on  the  floor,  but  are  not 
apt  to  injure  themselves,  a  fact  that  is  partly  accounted  for 
by  the  presence  of  considerable  lucidity,  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  mental  state  in  mania.    The  conduct  is  capricious 
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menacing;  the  actions  are  frequently  eminently  contradic- 
tory." 

Ace. — Hysterical  symptoms  may  occur  in  children,  and 
descriptions  of  outbreaks  of  this  psychosis  in  young  persons  are 
not  infrequently  found  in  tJie  literature — the  chorea  major,  the 
dance  rage,  etc  Since  Briquet's  work  in  1859  many  other 
excellent  clinical  picturesof  Uie  disease  have  been  recorded, and 
it  is  now  admitted  that  when  the  disorder  occurs  in  young 
people  in  at  least  one-fiflh  of  the  patients  it  appears  before  the 
twelfth  year.  As  von  Striimpell  has  said,  "  If  hysteria  did  not 
exist  in  children,  there  would  be  no  '  wonder  cures'  and  no 
'  wonder  doctors.'  "  When  the  disease  makes  its  appearance 
before  puberty  it  comes  on,  as  a  rule,  between  the  seventh  and 
fourteenth  years,'* 

Sex. — The  disorder  is  more  common  among  women  than 
among  men.  In  the  latter,  however,  the  symptoms  are  far  more 
apt  to  assume  a  serious  aspect  and,  as  a  rule,  are  characterized 
by  greater  tenacity  and  a  more  intense  depression.  After  the 
prime  of  life  has  passed  the  clinical  picture  in  both  sexes  corre- 
sponds more  to  the  male  type — hysthie  doulourewe  d  manifes- 
tation splanchnujue}^ 

Etiology. — The  etiology  of  the  disease  is  very  imper- 
fectly understood,  although,  generally  speaking,  the  majority 
of  the  cases  occur  in  individuals  with  a  psychopathic  consti- 
tution. Not  uncommonly  the  symptoms  first  make  their  ap- 
pearance after  mental  shock  or  following  trauma.  Cases 
belonging  to  the  latter  group  arc  frequently  of  considerable 
forensic  importance.  Hysterical  symptoms  arc  often  noted 
in  the  early  stages  of  various  forms  of  alienation,  stidi  33 
mania,  dementia  praecox,  dementia  paralytica,  and  are  not 
uncommon  in  all  forms  of  toxjemia.  particularly  those  due 
to  alcohol,  lead,  moqshin.  cocain,  and  other  poisons.  Great 
care  should  be  observed,  however,  in  affirming  that  the  symp- 
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toms  are  always  the  result  aiul  not  the  cause  of  tlie  a,ddtction' 
(o  alcohol.  This  fact  is  of  great  ini|)Ortaiice  in  conneclian 
with  the  genesis  of  the  various  drug  habits  which  not  infre- 
quently develop  in  individuals  upon  an  hysterical  basis.  ^M 

Differential  Diagnosis. — The  hysterical  states  not  in-" 
frequently  develop  during  the  prodromal  periods  of  varioiis 
psychoses.     When  this  is  the  case  the  positive  diagnosis  can 
be  established  only  after  the  other  more  specific  symptoms  have 
become  more  proniiiicnl.     These  cases  must  Ik  carefully  distin- 
guished from  those  in  ^vhich  the  hysterical  symptoms  are  more 
or  less  stable  and  which  ;ire  not  complicited  hy  those  of  other 
fonns  of  alienation.    The  differentiation  of  hysteri.n  from  nfu- 
rasihcnia  is  frec|uently  diflficulL     As  a  nile,  the  occurrence  of     i, 
the  hysterical  anaesthesias  or  the  various  forms  of  paralys«^H 
gives   important   indications.      The   same  painful    points  on" 
pressure  may  be  found  in  both  instances,  but  in  hysterical 
states  Ihey  arc  apt  to  preponderate  on  one  side  of  the  body 
and  bear  some  definite  relationship  to  the  dianges  in  the  cuta- 
neous sensation.    The  essential  diflference  in  the  mental  states 
in  the  two  diseases  has  l:een  discussed  at  lengtli  not  only  in 
the  present  chapter,  but  also  in  the  one  dealing  witli  neur 
tJienic  states. 

In  the  early  stages  of  (icmcniin  prtrcox  we  not  infrcipiently 
meet  with  a  scries  of  hystcricJil  symptoms,  and  it  is  only  when 
certain  distinctive  manifestations — such  as  catatonic  periods  of 
excitement  and  depression,  the  stereotypics,  mannerisms,  or 
negativism — make  their  appearance  that  tlie  diagnosis  can  be 
arrived  at  with  certainty.  The  importance  of  the  so-called  ir- 
relevancy in  dementia  priecox  (Vorbcircden.  Daneljenantwor- 
ten  '")  has  been  alluded  to  elsewhere.  When  this  sjTiiptom  is 
pronounced  the  patient.s  are  unable  to  answer  correctly  qucs- 
tion,s  of  the  simplest  cJiaractcr,  although  they  generally  give 
indications  that  the  sense  is  rightly  apprehended.  Nissl's 
view  that  the  occurrence  of  irrelevancy  always  indicates  the 
existence  of  dementia  prsecox  needs   further  substantiation, 
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inasmttch  as  a  number  of  competent  observers  have  recorded 
its  presence  in  tlie  severer  forms  of  hysteria  and  particularly 
in  the  hysterical  disturbances  of  consciousness  foUowing 
trauma.  I*'requ«ntly  the  hysterica!  dream  states  or  periods  of 
haIlucinator>-  mania  give  rise  to  great  difficulties  in  differen- 
tiation. Here  the  past  history  of  the  patient  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  particularly  the  occurrence  of  paroxysmal  attacks 
of  cryiiiiJ.  the  characleristic  emotional  disturlanccs.  as  well  as 
the  appearance  of  anesthesias,  various  forms  of  paralyses,  and, 
finally,  the  sudden  clearing  up  of  the  symptoms  after  they  have 
existed  for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  A  comparatively 
large  number  of  cases  of  manic-de{>rcssivc  iiuanity  have  been 
mistaken  for  various  hysterical  states.  Here  a  previous  knowl- 
edge of  the  patient's  history  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  The 
diagnosis  is  more  difficult  in  the  milder  forms  where  the  motor 
restlessness,  the  flight  of  ideas,  and  general  exhilaration  char- 
acteristic of  the  manic  slate  are  not  well  developed.  Such 
individuals  not  infrequently  present  a  variety  of  manifestation.'!, 
such  as  painful  points  on  pressure,  psychic  anjesthcsias,  and  dis- 
turbances in  the  mental  faculties,  which  to  the  casual  observer 
seem  to  correspond  with  those  of  the  maniacal  stage.  The 
diagnosis  depends  somewhat  on  the  manner  in  which  the  symp- 
toms progress.  The  absence  of  definite  hysterical  manifesta- 
tions, such  as  paralyses  or  hysterical  convulsions,  are  of  con- 
siderable significance.  The  flight  of  ideas  tn  the  mild  cases, 
influenced  as  it  is  by  both  external  and  internal  stimulation, 
is  decidedly  different  from  the  psychical  symptoms  of  the  hys- 
terical individual,  in  whidi  the  vivid  play  of  the  imagination 
is  far  more  striking  than  the  immediate  response  of  the  (Kitient 
to  the  various  kinds  of  stimuli.  The  depression  in  the  manic- 
depressive  psychoses  is  essentially  different  from  the  hypo- 
chondriacal egocentric  character  of  the  depressed  hysterical  in- 
dividual. The  marked  emotional  outbreaks  of  the  latter  usu- 
ally stand  in  direct  contrast  to  the  slate  of  the  patient  in  whom 
the  objective  symptoms  of  depression  arc  more  striking  and 
are  unaccompanied  by  any  evidence  of  a  more  general  anoma- 
lous emotional  state.    The  occurrence  of  marked  psychomotor 
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retardation  is  more  or  less  specific  of  the  depressed  stage  of  the 
recurrent  psychosis. 

The  diagnosis  between  the  hysterical  states  and  epHepsy 
is  often  beset  with  many  difficulties.  In  the  present  chapter 
reference  can  only  be  made  to  the  signs  that  arc  of  diagnostic 
importance  in  attempting  to  differentiate  between  the  psychic 
equivalents  in  the  two  disorders.  The  history  of  the  onset  of 
the  attack  is  of  considerable  importance.  In  hj-steria  the  jMDd- 
romal  symptoms  arc  apt  to  be  much  more  intense  and  well  de- 
fined, and  the  so-called  abdominal  aurse  are  more  prominent 
than  in  epilepsy.  The  loss  of  consciousness  in  epilepsy  is  much 
more  apt  to  be  sudden  and  complete,  and  during  this  period  the 
patient  is  frequently  insensitive  towards  external  stimulation. 
The  hysterical  symptoms  during  the  attack  may  be  intensified 
by  additional  stimuli  from  without,  and  such  patients  are  open 
to  various  forms  of  suggestion.  The  memor)-  defect  in  hysteria 
is  much  more  apt  to  be  only  partial,  an<l  the  events  wliich  have 
occurred  during  the  attack  may  frequently  be  recalled  to  the 
hysterical  patient,  particularly  under  the  inflaence  of  sugges- 
tion. 

A  few  cases  arc  reported  in  the  literature  in  which  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  disease  symptoms  of  paresis  were  masked 
by  various  hysterical  manifestations.  Thus,  one  writer  noted 
the  occurrence  of  astasia.  anKsthesia  of  the  left  leg.  loss  of 
smell  and  taste.  These  symptoms  were  greatly  improved  by 
the  use  of  the  faradic  current,  but  later  others  specific  for  pare- 
sis made  their  ai>i)earance.  Sometimes  there  is  difBculty  in 
distinguishing  the  hysterical  attacks  from  those  of  an  apoplec- 
tiform character  occurring  in  the  earlier  stages  of  general 
paresis.  The  appearance  of  symptoms  which  are  dependent 
upon  the  existence  of  organic  lesions,  such  as  impairment  in 
the  light  reflex,  speech  disturbances,  etc.,  at  once  establishes  the 
diagnosis. 

Treatment. — The  suggestions  that  have  already  been 
made  with  reference  to  the  education  of  neuropathic  children 
apply  with  equal  force  to  those  in  whom  symptoms  of  hysteria 
make  their  appearance  early  in  life.    Although  It  is  necessary 
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that  all  forms  of  coddling  should  be  scrupulcnisly  avoided,  there 
is  no  indication  for  going  to  the  other  extreme  an<l  attempting 
under  the  present  conditions  of  life  to  train  children  according 
to  Spartan  methods.  The  giving  of  vzry  cold  baths  to  nenous 
children,  dressing  them  with  insufficient  clothing,  making  them 
go  about  with  bare  legs  and  feet,  or  not  allowing  them  to  wear 
hats  in  cold  weather  are  injurious  fads.  Such  children  need  a 
regular  life  free  from  the  excitement  that  follows  eJtlier  mental 
or  phj-sical  over-exertion.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that 
too  severe  physical  exercise  occasionally  produces  results  as 
unfortunate  as  those  following  mental  excesses.  No  definite 
rules  can  be  laid  down,  but  the  most  important  principle  to 
inculcate  upon  parents  and  teachers  is  that  the  education  of 
nervous  children  should  fje  entrusted  only  to  those  who  them- 
selves possess  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.  Great  care 
should  be  exercised  in  the  training  of  the  mental  faculties  of 
children  who  show  an  excessive  development  of  tlie  imagina- 
tion, for  although  this  faculty  plays  an  impoFtant  role  in  edu- 
cation no  less  than  in  tlie  maintenance  of  mental  and  physical 
vigor,  an  abnonnal  tendency  to  read  only  fairy  talcs,  ghost 
stories,  etc..  should  be  as  far  as  possible  discouraged. 

The  treatment  of  hysterical  symptoms  in  the  adult  is  an 
undertaking  which  frequently  taxes  the  ingenuity  and  patience 
of  the  physician.  In  the  first  place,  the  latter  should  recognize 
the  importance  of  the  fact,  to  which  Dercuni  and  otliers  have 
called  attention,  that  in  a  large  tiuml)er  of  cases  there  is  marked 
evi<lence  of  a  general  disturbance  of  health.  The  necessity 
of  isolating  patients  who  are  suffering  from  attacks  of  hysteria 
and  placing  them  in  some  institution  where  they  witl  be  under 
the  immediate  care  of  a  competent  physician  and  well-trained 
nurses  can  not  be  too  strenuously  urged.  In  some  few  instances 
among  patients  in  the  wealthier  classes  the  isolation  and  rest- 
cure  may  be  carried  out  at  home,  although  not  as  successfully 
as  in  a  first-class  hospital.  In  the  examination  of  the  patient 
it  is  of  great  importance  for  the  physician  not  to  dilate  too 
much  at  length  upon  the  individual  symptoms,  as  such  indi- 
viduals are  so  open  to  suggestion  that  not  infrequently  the  ex- 
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amination.  unless  carefully  conducted,  may  lead  to  an  intensi- 
fication of  the  jwin  in  certain  sensitive  areas  or  an  increase  in 
Uie  extent  of  an  existing  paralysis. 

Patients  suffering  from  the  severer  forms  of  liysteria,  as 
soon  as  the  examination  has  been  completed,  should  be  at  once 
put  to  Ijcd  and  completely  isolate<l,  being  visited  only  by  tlie 
physician  in  charge  and  the  nurses.  On  no  account  is  it  advisa- 
ble to  permit  members  of  the  family  to  see  the  patient.  The 
rest  in  bed  should  be  at  first  continuous,  broken  only  by  the 
time  that  the  patient  spends  in  the  bath-tub  or  in  changing 
from  one  bed  to  anotlier.  Various  hydrotherapeutic  measures 
are  of  great  use  in  the  treatment  of  hysteria,  sometimes  tlie 
pack  being  used  either  warm  or  cold,  and  in  other  instances  the 
prolongeil  bath  (see  Chapter  V).  The  physician's  common- 
sense  and  judgment  must  tell  him  which  line  f>f  treatment  is 
the  most  efficacious,  as  individuals  vary  exceedingly.  The 
depression  may  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  cool  bath  or  pack, 
whereas  insomnia  may  be  combated  by  the  use  of  warm  water. 
Electricity  may  he  used  not  only  to  stimulate  the  muscles  in 
cases  of  paralysis,  but  also  to  relieve  pain.  Frequently  the 
faradic  current  or  static  electricity  is  of  some  benefit.  Con»- 
bined  with  the  rest  in  bed  the  [wticnt  is  given  massage,  at  first 
once,  and  then  later  twice  or  even  three  times  a  day.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  increase  the  extent  of  any  painful  points, 
but  as  the  patient  liecomes  less  sensitive  these  areas  also  may 
be  nibbed-  .^s  improvement  continues,  instead  of  massage 
various  forms  of  exercise,  especially  passive  movements,  may 
be  added.  The  exact  period  of  time  during  which  the  patient 
should  remain  in  bed  can  not  be  dogmatically  prescribed,  but, 
as  a  rule,  in  the  absence  of  other  contraindications,  it  is  well 
to  persist  in  this  procedure  until  the  emotional  instability  be- 
comes less  marked  and  the  general  tone  of  the  system  is  im- 
proved. Various  means  may  be  used  to  abort  the  hysterical 
paroxysms — sometimes  a  dash  of  cold  water  in  the  face,  the 
administration  of  valerianates,  asaf<Etida.  or  hypodermic  injec- 
tions of  distilled  water  may  be  resorted  to.  On  no  account 
should  either  the  nurse  or  the  physician  seem  to  attribute  too 
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much  importance  to  the  seizures,  and  gradually  the  patient  may 
be  taught  to  control  them.  In  the  cases  of  individuals  who  are 
unable  to  go  to  a  hospital  and  where  the  paroxysms  are  only 
of  a  mild  character,  a  modified  rest-cure  may  be  instituted  at 
home,  provided  there  is  some  sufficiently  intelligent  member 
of  the  family  who  is  able  to  aid  the  physician  in  carrying  out 
the  directions. 


CHAPTER    XVIII 

NEURASTHENIC  AND   PSYCHASTHENIC   STATES  * 

Since  Beard  first  described  neurasthenia  the  groups  of 
symptoms  included  under  this  head  have  provided  a  field  for 
numerous  investigations  by  alienists  and  neurologists.  The 
disease  is  described  by  many  clinicians  as  a  psychopathic  ccki- 
dition  characterized  by  ( i )  abnormal  mental  and  physical  fa- 
tigue, (2)  impairment  of  the  associative  memory,  and  (3) 
sensory  disturbances  of  psychic  origin.  The  individual  symp- 
toms are  liable  to  considerable  variation,  and  those  to  be  de- 
scribed seldom  present  an  equal  prominence  in  any  one  case. 
Dutil '  and  others  maintain  that  it  is  possible  to  distinguish 
between  the  more  or  less  stable  mental  states  in  which  the  neu- 
rasthenic symptoms  of  fatigue,  instability,  abulia,  and  depres- 
sion are  more  or  less  constant  and  a  variable,  episodic  state, 
folie  neurasthinique,  in  which  impulsivity,  obsessions,  and  pho- 
bias recurring  with  some  degree  of  periodicity  dominate  the 
clinical  picture.  Certain  writers,  more  particularly  Janet  and 
Raymond,  would  regard  both  series  of  symptoms  as  represent- 
ing one  and  the  same  disease,  and  include  under  the  head  of 
psychasthenia  a  large  group  of  cases  characterized  by  the  ordi- 
nary neurasthenic  symptoms,  as  well  as  the  various  forms  of 
obsessions,  impulses,  phobias,  tics,  mild  deliriums,  states  of 
apprehensiveness,  and  the  subsequent  defects  in  character  which 
develop  as  a  result  of  these  phenomena.  According  to  this 
classification,  therefore,  psychasthenia  would,  as  a  result  of 

'  Von  Krafft-Ebing :  Nervositat  u,  neurasthenische  Zustande.  Wien, 
1895.  Binswanger:  Pathologie  u.  Therapie  dcr  Neurasthenic  Jena,  1896. 
Ganser:  Die  neurasthenische  Geistesstdrung.  1899.  I.  Janet,  II.  Janet  et 
Raymond :  Les  Obsessions  et  la  Psychasthenic.  Paris,  1903.  Loewenfeld : 
Die  psychischen  Zwangserscheinungen.  Wiesbaden,  1904.  Wollenberg: 
Die  Hypochondrie.  Wien,  1904.  Dubois:  Les  psychon^vroscs  et  lear 
traitement  moral.    Paris,  1904. 

*  Dutil.  A. :    In  Ballet's  Trait*  de  Pathologic  Mentale.     Paris.  1903. 
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these  phenomena,  comprise  a  very  large  number  of  heteroge- 
neous cases,  including  such  complexes  as  the  "  degenerative 
psychoses,"  characterized  by  the  prominence  of  obsessional 
ideas  and  fears  (Zwangsvorstellimgpsychosis),  the  impulsive 
insanity,  the  fright  psychoses,  as  well  as  the  milder  forms  of 
the  paranoiic  states — the  paranoia  rudimeiitaria  of  Morselli. 
Moebius  and  Dejerine  hold  that  the  neurasthenic  state  may 
properly  be  regarded  as  merely  nn  initial  stage  out  of  which 
various  other  disturbances  develop,  while  Kowalewsky,  as 
long  ;^o  as  1887.  maintained  that  clironic  exhaustion  or  neu- 
rasthenia is  a  disease  of  the  ner\'0U5  system  that  in  its  milder 
forms  affects  chiefiy  the  visceral  centres,  but  when  the  malady 
becomes  more  severe  gives  rise  to  the  clinical  picture  now  re- 
ferred to  as  psychasthenia.  Janet  thinks  that  psydiasthenia  has 
many  features  in  common  with  epilepsy,  and  the  fonner  is  re- 
ferred to  as  if  it  were  merely  a  mild  but  chronic  TepresentaTion 
of  the  latter.  Clinically,  psycliastJienia  occupies  a  median  posi- 
tion between  epilepsy  on  the  one  side  and  hysteria  on  the 
other.  According  to  Janet,  the  representations  in  consciousness 
in  the  psychasthenic  are  endogenous  and  relate  to  persons  or 
objects  in  the  patient's  environment,  while  in  hysteria  the  no- 
tions that  occupy  the  attention  are  exogenous  in  origin  and 
the  result  of  suggestion  or  emotional  disturhances. 

As  this  classification  in  a  measure  facilitates  description, 
it  has  been  adopted  here,  although  with  the  evidence  at  hand 
it  must  be  regarded  only  as  a  strictly  provisional  expedient.  In 
the  first  category  falls  the  group  of  cases  commonly  descril)ed 
as  chronic  nen'ous  exhaustions,  and  in  the  second  those  in 
wliicli  the  symptoms  have  a  tendency  to  change  and  recur  with 
some  degree  of  periodicity.  Far  the  sake  of  convenience  we 
shall  here  designate  the  former  condition  as  neurasthenia  and 
the  latter  as  psychasthenia. 

A  sharp  differentiation  Ijetween  chronic  nervous  exhaus- 
tion— the  secondary  or  acquired  form — from  the  so-called  con- 
genital type  of  the  disease,  altliough  possible  in  many  instances, 
is  in  others  met  by  serious  dif^culties.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  two  groups  of  cases  frequently  blend  and  that 
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the  distinction  is  made  more  as  an  aid  to  description  tha 
cause  of  the  existence  of  any  fundamental  reason  whicli  would 
justify  this  division.  L^villain  directed  attention  to  the  nen- 
rasthenic  stales  ticcurring  in  hereditarily  predisposed  individ- 
uals and  which  make  their  appearance  early  in  life,  becoming 
accentuated  at  or  about  pul>erty  and  characterized  by  a  varict>' 
of  mental  stigmata  principally  in  the  emotional  and  intellectual 
spheres,  the  patients  belonging  to  the  large  group  of  individuals 
referred  to  by  Magiian  as  "  des^quilibrfe." 

In  passing,  it  is  well  to  note  that  a  clinical  distinction  nuy 
reasonably  be  drawn  between  the  cases  of  cerebral  neurasthenia, 
or  cerebrasthenia,  which  have  a  progressive  tendency  and  in 
reality  represent  the  prodromal  period  of  certain  organic  dis- 
eases,— e.g.,  dementia  paralytica,  senile  dementia,  dementia 
praecox. — and  tlie  uncomplicated  and  more  or  less  stable  neu- 
rasthenic states.^ 

Clinical  Symptoms. — These  will  be  described  under  two 
separate  groups:  (i)  Those  that  are  more  or  less  stable;  (2) 
those  that  have  a  tendency  to  become  variable  and  episodit 

A.  Neurasthenic  States. — As  has  already  been  stated. 
fatigue,  both  mental  and  pliysical,  is  a  cardinal  symptom  in 
neurasthenia.  This  is  shown  in  many  ways.  Neurasthenics  ^1 
arc  wont  to  complain  that  every  effort  gives  rise  to  a  sense  ' 
of  fatigue,  the  expression  of  which  is  largely  subjective,  inas- 
much as  such  individuals  may  under  sufficient  stimulus  be  made 
to  exercise  considerable  effort,  although  as  soon  as  the  inciting 
factor  is  withdrawn  they  return  immediately  to  their  fonrw 
conditiun.  This  sense  of  weariness  not  only  limits  tlie  execu- 
tion of  volitional  acts,  but  also  impairs  the  intellectual  proc- 
esses, any  attempt  to  continue  a  line  of  connected  thouglit 
being  accompanied  by  an  abnortiial  sense  of  effort.  Moreover, 
the  patients  frecjuently  aftirm  that  the  more  ihey  struggle  to 
throw  off  this  mental  inertia  the  more  rapidly  does  the  feeling 
of  fatigue  become  intensiBed.  ^M 

'  Schaffer:  Anatomtsch-lclinische  Vortrage  ans  dem  Ccbtetc  dft  Kw- 
renpalhologie.    J«iu,  i<)ai. 
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An  excellent  method  of  demonstrating  this  fatigue  in 
neurasthenics  has  been  proposed  by  Weygaiidl.  The  patients 
are  asked  to  add  up  columns  of  figures  :ind  give  their  results 
within  a  certain  time  limit.  In  normal  individuals  during  the 
second  or  fourth  quarter  of  an  hour  during  which  the  experi- 
ment is  carried  on  there  is  a  definite  increase  in  the  facihty 
with  which  the  additions  are  made,  whereas  in  the  neuras- 
thenic the  inability  to  focus  the  attention,  shown  by  the  increase 
in  Uie  number  of  errors  in  Uie  additions,  rapidly  makes  its 
appearance.  By  this  method  we  may  construct  two  curves  rep- 
resenting graphically  the  contrast  between  the  normal  and  the 
abnormal  individual. 

For  sudden  and  spasmodic  effort  there  is  no  diminution 
in  the  dynamic  power  of  tlie  muscles,  but  this  quickly  falls  if 
the  strain  ia  prolonged.  The  ease  with  which  these  patients 
are  tired  out  is  revealed  in  the  limitation  of  the  volitional  proc- 
esses, and  the  more  complicated  the  chain  of  musailar  move- 
ments undertaken  the  more  evident  does  tliis  become.  In  very 
exaggerated  cases  the  patients  complain  that  they  are  unable 
even  to  raise  a  limb,  and  remain  for  days  and  weeks  in  bed 
unless  compelled  to  evert  tliemselves.  Tlie  mere  Uiought  of 
being  placed  in  a  position  where  the  expenditure  of  effort  is  un- 
avoidable fretjuently  causes  great  mental  distress.  In  addition 
to  the  subjective  sense  of  fatigue  accompanying  physical  and 
mental  effort,  we  meet  with  a  variety  of  sensory-  disturbances 
that  may  also  condition  the  inertia,  for  it  is  not  improbable,  as 
Ziehen  has  suggested,  that  the  evident  disinclination  to  move 
is  referable  in  part  to  hyperalgesias  or  hyper^stliesias.  Neu- 
rasthenic patients,  as  a  rule,  seem  abnormally  sensitive  to  all 
forms  of  stimuli,  each  new  stimulus  causing  an  apparent 
radiation.  For  example,  a  bright  light  impinging  on  the  retina, 
in  addition  to  the  immediate  discomfort,  sometimes  gives  rise 
to  photophobia  or  to  a  whole  chain  o£  nervous  symptoms.  As 
a  rule.  Ihe  patients  show  a  hyperEcsthesia  of  one  or  more  senses, 
resembling  those  noted  in  hysteria — hyperreslhesia  retinae, 
tiyperacusis,  and  hyperosmia.  Closely  associated  with  these 
psycliic  hypenesthesias  is  the  fear  of  pain  which  is  firquently 
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SO  characteristic  and  may  give  rise  to  states  of  mental  angii 
similar  to  tliosc  described  by  Mobius  under  the  head  of  akinesia 
algera.  Sucii  patients  frequently  express  themselves  as  being 
unable  to  tolerate  the  mildest  irritant  without  becoming  ex- 
cessively neiToiJ3  and  emotional.  On  actual  pressure  various 
parts  of  the  body  frequently  seem  to  be  the  seat  of  pain. 

The  psychic  hypcrajsthesias  in  neurasthenics  are  referred 
to  by  Blocq  •  as  topoalgias.  and  arc  charactcrircd,  according 
to  him,  by  the  persistence  of  a  painful  sensory  memory,  a 
phenomenon  that  bears  to  the  sensory  functions  a  relation  anal- 
ogous to  that  of  the  fixed  idea  to  the  intellectual  processes.  H 
Not  infrcfiuently  these  pains  are  referred  to  the  head  and  neck,  " 
to  various  regions  in  the  chest — particularly  the  pnccordial  or 
epigastric — as  well  as  to  the  extremities.  The  pain  seems  to 
appear  spontaneously,  and  when  occurring  in  the  head  is  de- 
scribed not  as  a  definite  headache,  but  rather  as  a  more  or  lest 
indescribable  feeling  of  an  unpleasant  nature.  Various  unpleas- 
ant cutaneous  sensations  often  appear  which  may  be  associated 
with  emotional  anomalies,  such  as  the  so-called  acarophobia 
and  otlier  forms  that  will  be  described  later  on.  The  pains 
may  be  either  diffuse  or  localized,  and  are  more  apt  to  be  sym- 
metrical in  their  distribution  than  is  the  case  in  hysteria. 

Sensory  disturbances  in  connection  with  the  sexual  organs 
arc  not  uncommon.  These  give  rise  to  para-  or  hyperesthe- 
sias that  play  an  important  part  as  causes  of  masturbation,  ex- 
cessive intercourse,  and  the  production  of  the  whole  chain  of 
subsequent  nervous  and  inenlal  symptoms  belonging  to  the 
so-called  sexual  neurasthenias.  Sexual  pollutions  frequently 
(xcur  in  neurasthenics  and  may  aggravate  tlie  already  existing 
mental  symptoms,  hut  these  are  never  to  l»e  considered  of 
primary  ctiologic  importance,  being  the  result  and  not  the 
cause  of  the  disease.  Such  painful  sensations  in  women  are 
apt  to  be  of  greater  importance  than  in  men,  as  they  may  lead 
the  patient  to  insist  upon  the  retnoval  of  the  ovaries,  uterus, 
or  clitoris. 
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In  addition  tq  the  hyperesthesias,  we  frequently  meet  with 
a  great  variety  of  panesthesias.  Many  patients  complain  of 
curious  sensations  in  the  extremities,  of  seeing  flashes  of  light, 
of  hearing  indefinite  sounds.  Various  forms  of  pruritus  may 
develop  and  cause  excessive  annoyance.  As  a  rule,  the  dis- 
turbances in  tlie  cortical  centres  give  rise  to  only  elementary 
hallucinations  except  in  the  case  of  the  visual  centre.  Neuras- 
thenics sometimes  complain  of  seeing  visions  and  faces  when 
the  eyes  are  closed,  but  these  disappear  when  the  e>'es  are 
opened  and  the  subjective  character  of  tlic  plienomena  is  at 
once  recognized  by  the  patient,  Numerous  observers  main- 
tain that  the  hallucinations  in  nairasthcnia.  as  contrasted  with 
those  in  hysterical  crises,  never  develop  completely,  since  the 
mental  representations  remain  imperfect  and  tlierefore  do  not 
dominate  the  subsequent  acts  of  the  jvitients.  Further  refer- 
ence will  be  made  to  this  subject  later  on  when  the  episodic 
symptoms  are  described. 

The  mental  characteristics  of  the  neurasthenic  are  very 
varied.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out.  distract! bility  is 
usually  somewhat  marked,  so  that  the  focus  of  attention  is  con- 
stantly changing,  and  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  an  individual 
to  fix  it  for  a  given  length  of  time  1$  accompanied  by  an  ab- 
normal sense  of  effort.  These  fluctuations  are  largely  account- 
able for  the  amnesias.  The  patients  complain  that  they  cannot 
recollect  even  the  simplest  occurrences  or  events  of  their  daily 
life — a  fact  that  often  distresses  them  exceedingly  and  gives 
rise  to  marked  emotional  disturbances,  as  well  as  increasing 
their  sense  of  insufficiency,  Frequently,  when  an  extra  effort 
is  made  to  remember  certain  ideas  or  events,  there  is  not  only 
the  immediate  discomfort  caused  by  the  increased  expenditure 
of  energy,  but  the  failure  intensifies  the  emotional  outbreak, 
so  that  the  patients  are  apt  to  become  very  despondent  and 
possessed  by  varioas  hj-pochondriacal  ideas.  The  irritability 
of  tlie  neurasthenic  has  already  been  referred  to.  External 
stimuli  of  all  forms  seem  at  times  to  be  an  acute  annoyance. 
Occasionally,  without  apparent  provocation,  such  individuals 
become  angry  or  morose,  and  the  exaggerated  sense  of  con- 
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trition  and  penitence  that  follows  is  almost  sure  to  lie  su] 
seded  by  mental  depression,  Although  neurasthenics  may  at 
times  find  an  excessive  enjoyment  in  objects  or  events  of  i 
plcasurabic  nature,  they  arc  prone  to  become  easily  depressed, 
a  feeling  wliicli  is  intensified  as  soon  as  any  ciTort  meets  with 
opposition. 

Under  the  head  of  chronic  nervous  exhaustion  may  be 
included  the  group  of  cases  described  by  some  authors  as  in- 
stances of  constitutional  depression  ( constitutionelle  Verstim- 
mung).  Tills  condition  is  more  apt  to  occur  in  individuals 
who  show  a  remarkable  mental  development  along:  certain  lines 
but  a  deficiency  In  others.  Such  persons  not  infrequently  are 
enthusiastic  and  earnest  in  beginning  any  new  work,  but  are 
easily  fatigued  and  discouraged.  As  a  rule,  they  suffer  from 
a  variety  of  symptoms,  and  are  particularly  subject  to  hypo- 
chondriacal attacks.  They  are  frequently  more  or  less  cynical, 
seldom  finding  anything  in  life  from  which  to  derive  much 
encouragement,  and  continually  looking  upon  the  dark  side  of  ^M 
every  question.  In  the  higher  classes  of  society  these  Individ-  ^ 
uals  are  generally  recognized  as  cynics  and  pessimists,  are 
much  given  to  reflection,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  excessively  in-  , 
Irospective.*  As  Maudsley  has  pointed  out,  this  group  of  H| 
cases  not  infrequently  includes  individuals  of  great  intellectual 
attainments  but  who,  on  account  of  their  mental  state,  are  none 
the  less  deficient  in  the  power  of  leadership  or  organizatioiL 
The  psychic  tonus  of  these  individuals  is  altered,  and  this  de- 
terioration is  reflected  in  their  whole  emotional  life.'  Many 
of  these  c5.ses  were  formerly  described  under  the  head  of 
melancholia,  but  are  to  be  differentiated  by  the  absence  of 
insane  ideas,  self-accusation,  as  well  as  by  the  sudden  changes 
in  the  alTcctive  display.  In  many  of  these  individuals  the  ap- 
pearance in  consciousness  of  an  unpleasant  thouglit  gives  rise 
to  a  feeling  of  depression  which  may  persist  for  several  hours. 


'Kowalcwski.  Arnold:  Studicn  lur  Psydiologic  dcs  Pcsiimismiu 
Wiesbaden,  11)04, 
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In  the  neurasthenic,  as  distingiiishec;!  from  the  patient  suffering 
from  true  melancholia,  we  find  that  the  ajiiditions  of  irrita- 
bility associated  with  apprehensiveness  are  largely  influenced 
by  external  impressions  ami  ideas. 

The  emotional  state  nuy  var>'  from  one  in  which  there 
is  merely  a  vague  sense  of  discomfort  to  one  in  which  there 
is  an  exaggerated  sense  of  mental  depression  or  anguish.  As 
a  result  of  these  tendencies,  all  of  which  centralize,  the  patient's 
interests  become  more  and  more  egotistical.  In  some  instances 
there  is  marked  hypochondriasis  and  an  elimination  from  con- 
sciousness of  all  ideas  not  relating  to  the  individual  needs  and 
interests.  Such  patients  can  only  talk  and  think  about  them- 
selves or  about  matters  in  which  they  have  an  immediate  in- 
terest, and  eventually  Income  incapable  of  any  d^ree  of 
altruism. 

B.  Psychasthenic  Stales. — Prominent  among  the  episodic 
syndromes  are  the  various  forms  of  obsessional  ideas  and  im- 
pulses. As  was  pointed  out  in  the  introductory  section,  these 
ideas  arc  frcfiuently  abstract  in  nature  and  exceedingly  com- 
plicated in  their  pathogenesis.  They  include  many  different 
forms,  of  which  only  the  more  common  types  will  be  referred 
to  here.  Chief  among  these  are  the  hypochondriacal  obses- 
sions, all  of  which  tend  to  make  the  individuals  self-centred  and 
abnormally  sensitive  in  reganl  to  their  physical  ailments. 
Sometimes  their  attention  seems  to  be  riveted  upon  certain 
organs.  A  slight  palpitation  suggests  the  idea  that  they  have 
organic  heart  disease,  and  in  spite  of  repeated  assurances  to 
the  contrary  from  competent  physicians  they  adhere  most  tena- 
ciously to  their  autodiagnosis.  In  other  instances  tlie  obses- 
sions arc  referred  to  the  genital  organs.  A  slight  herpes  or 
eczema  is  sufficient  ground  for  believing  tliat  they  are  infected 
with  sj-philis.  Ideas  regarding  impending  death  or  the  onset 
of  various  chronic  maladies — such  as  phthisis  or  blindness — 
arc  repeatedly  forced  upon  their  attention.  A  slight  cough  is 
regarded  as  a  sure  sign  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis ;  pains  in 
the  legs  become  the  initial  symptoms  of  locomotor  ataxia:  a 
mild  degree  of  nausea  and  vomiting  carries  with  it  a  premoni- 
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tion  of  gastric  carcinoma,  etc.  Frequently  these  fixed  ideas 
are  related  not  only  to  the  personality  of  the  individual,  but  to 
his  environmcn't,  as  well  as  to  his  social  relationships.  Fre- 
quently neurasthenics  suffer  from  an  excessive  form  of  shy- 
ness shown  in  attacks  of  recurrent  and  excessive  embarrass- 
ment Such  individuals  are  continually  plagued  by  the  idea 
that  whatever  they  do  or  say  is  re^rded  as  iniproi>er.  They 
affirm  continually  that  when  amongj  strangers  they  are  ill  at 
case,  unable  to  cany  on  a  conversation,  that  their  wits  leave 
fhcm,  so  that  all  forms  of  social  duties  pall  upon  them. 

The  imperative  ideas  or  obsessions  (Zwang^orstel- 
lungen)  are  associated  with  the  so-called  imperative  processes, 
of  which  tliere  is  a  large  variety.  The  mental  states  in  which 
these  are  the  dominating  symptom  have  been  described  by 
Donath,  of  Budapest,'  as  anarchasma.  The  intrusion  of  these 
irrepressible  ideas  into  consciousness  often  gives  rise  to  a  great 
variety  of  mental,  motor,  and  emotional  anomalies.  Among 
the  first  are  the  various  questions  which  the  patient  frequently 
feels  impelled  to  ask  (folie  du  pourqitoi).  These  in  a  great 
many  c;ises  refer  to  the  patient's  own  condition,  but  not  infre- 
quently relate  to  objects  quite  outside  of  the  personality.  The 
absence  of  motive  renders  it  not  at  all  improbable  thai  these 
interrogations  are  similar  to  the  "  whys  and  wherefores"  of 
children.  Not  uncommonly,  especially  in  the  intellectual  class 
of  patients,  this  interrogatory  mood  drives  them  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  abstruse  themes.  They  feel  themselves  compelled 
to  spend  much  time  in  debating  why  God  nude  the  world, 
why  they  were  jiut  on  the  earth,  the  origin  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  various  other  metaphysical  inquiries.  It  is  not  at  all  im* 
probable,  as  Royce  has  pointed  out.  that  John  Bunyan  suffered 
from  this  form  of  mental  agitation ;  and  Rousseau  in  his 
"  Confessions"  admits  that  he  was  often  greatly  troubled  by 
speculations  as  to  the  nature  of  Hell.  These  ty^jcs  are  closely 
akin  to  those  descrilieil  hy  Legrand  du  Saule  and  other  I~rcnch 
writers  nn  "mental  rumination."     In  such  cases  a  long  train 
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of  connected  ideas  occupies  the  field  of  attention,  so  that  the 
individual  can  not  break  away  from  them  and  is  frequently 
obliged  to  continue  a  particular  line  ol  thought  to  the  hitter 
end.  Not  infrequently  phenomena  of  this  cliaracter  are  most 
insistent  at  night  and  form  one  of  the  important  causes  of  in- 
somnia, from  whicli  neurasthenics  so  frequently  suffer.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  so-called  forced  reveries  into  which  neuras- 
thenics are  frequently  thrown  and  from  which  they  have  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  freeing  themselves. 

Frequently  psychasthenics  give  objective  expression  to 
their  impellent  ideas  by  eccentricities  of  manner  and  character. 
Such  individuals  not  infrequently  waste  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  "  putting  things  in  order."  Rest  is  impossible  if  a  book  or 
any  object  about  the  room  is  out  of  its  proper  place.  Tlie 
mania  for  the  preservation  of  order  is  particularly  noticeable 
in  young  neurasthenic  modiers,  who  cannot  bear  to  see  their 
children's  clothing  disarranged  or  their  hands  or  faces  dirty 
even  while  at  play.  The  first  Idea  that  strikes  their  attention 
is  not  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  child,  but  rather  that  they 
must  always  be  scrupulously  clean  and  well  dressed.  Fre- 
quently neurasthenics  feel  obliged  to  count  or  to  work  out 
problems — arithmomania — or  express  their  preference  for  cer- 
tain numbers  virhich  they  feel  obliged  to  repeat,  sometimes  to 
pronounce  aloud.  Similar  conditions  are  noticeable  in  the 
states  of  fatigue  following  exhaustion,  after  fevers,  trauma, 
etc.,  when  the  sufferers  will  tell  us  that  they  are  impelled  to 
count  the  figures  on  the  wall,  the  books  in  the  book-case,  ob- 
jects about  the  room,  and  to  continue  this  operation  tmtil  ex- 
hausted. In  the  condition  described  by  Charcot  and  Magnan 
as  onomatomania  *  the  patient  feels  obliged  to  recall  a  certain 
name  or  names  which  have  once  been  noticed,  not  infrequently 
spending  considerable  time  and  energy  in  going  to  some  out- 
of-the-way  street  to  find  a  certain  board  once  casually  noticed 
in  passing.  Sometimes  patients  affirm  that  without  cause  they 
are  compelled  to  swear  and  blaspheme.    This  sometimes  occurs 
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in  young  girls  or  in  indivkluals  in  whom  the  phenomenon  is 
equally  extraordinar>'. 

In  many  of  the  psychasthenic  states  we  meet  with  a  variety 
of  tics.  These  anomalies  nf  movement,  as  Charcot  pointed 
out.'  arc  the  caricature  of  natural  acts.  These  various  move- 
meiits  may  be  provisionally  classified,  not  according  to  the 
groups  of  muscles  affected,  but  rather  by  the  act  of  which  the 
tic  is  the  caricature;  for  example,  lies  of  the  mouth,  of  the 
eyelids,  respiratory  tics,  tics  of  attitude,  etc.'" 

The  emotional  disturbances  as^uciated  witli  anomalies  of 
ideation  and  motion  arc  also  varied.  Various  classifications 
of  the  fears  to  which  the  psychasthenic  individuals  are  subject 
have  been  attempted.  Freud  makes  three  categories:  (i) 
the  traumatic  phobias  (more  common  in  hysteria) ;  (2)  an 
exaggeration  of  ideas  entertained  regarding  events  tn  onlinary 
life,  such  as  fear  of  night,  solitude,  or  sickness;  (3)  fears  of 
place — agoraphobia,  etc.  Janet,  on  the  otlier  hand,  prefers  a 
four-fold  division:  (1)  fears  relating  to  the  body  and  deter- 
mined by  anomalies  of  sense  perception;  (2)  those  relating 
to  objects  outside  of  the  b<wly;  (3)  tliose  of  situation  which 
are  !iot  tlelermined  merely  by  the  perception  of  single  objects, 
Iwt  rather  by  a  combin-ation  of  circumstances;  (4)  the  fears 
pertaining  to  various  ideas.  Many  of  the  fears  in  the  somato- 
psychic field  of  consciousness  have  already  been  shown  to  be 
dependent  upon  the  psychic  bypcrtesthesias.  TTiis  is  in  a  meas- 
ure true  in  regard  to  the  so-called  fears  of  function,  fears  of 
movement. — akinesia  algera, — and  tlie  acathisia  described  by 
Haskovec.' ' 

Instances  have  been  reported  in  which  the  person  has  had 
a  fear  of  speaking.  Psychasthenic  individuals  not  infrequently 
are  greatly  perturbed  by  the  various  phobias  associated  with 
the  processes  of  digestion.  They  belie\'e  that  evcn.'thiiig  that 
they  eat  disagrees  with  ihem,  that  their  food  does  not  nourish 
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them.  Sometimes  the  phobias  are  referred  to  various  internal 
organs  or  are  not  infrequently  exdtetl  by  various  sensations, 
odors,  sounds,  etc  Photophobia  is  not  an  uncommon  symp- 
tom. In  this  as  well  as  the  other  phobias  connected  with  the 
senses  the  peripheral  tract  is  intact,  anil  in  individxials  who 
for  considerable  periods  of  time  have  been  afraid  to  venture 
into  the  liglit,  examination  has  shown  the  eyes  to  be  in  every 
way  normal.  Somewhat  more  complicated  are  tJie  fears  of 
touching  certain  objects, — ilelire  du  contact, — a  series  of  phe- 
nomena to  which  Esquirol  first  directed  attention.  These  in- 
clude the  cases  of  mysophobia  and  rn|K)phobia. 

Tlie  persistence  of  these  ideas  and  the  remarkable  reflex 
power  which  they  may  exert  over  tlie  conduct  of  the  patient 
are  well  shown  in  tlie  following  history: 

Female,  aged  33  years.  Married.  Came  to  Om-patient  Deparimeoi, 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  complaining  of  ocrvoiURcss. 

pamity  History.— iSothcT  ejttrtincly  neurotic,  paralyzed  before  *he 
was  married,  alio  hypochondriacal.  Father  dead;  was  said  lo  have  been 
i.  cripple. 

FersoKal  History. — Strong  and  healthy  baby.  When  3  years  old 
she  had  scarlet  fever;  has  been  ncrvoius  ever  since,  rnciimoitia  at  id 
Married  at  ly,  One  child.  13  years  old.  For  a  great  many  years 
the  paiicni  has  been  getting  more  and  more  nervous.  She  has  been 
troubled  Vitli  headaches,  cold  feet  and  hands,  hot  llu.ihes:  indeHnile  pains 
first  on  oive.  tJien  On  the  other  side  of  the  body.  "  Sometimes  the  toes  of 
the  right  foot  were  stiff  and  paralysed."  Several  years  ago  ihc  afRnns 
that  she  was  deaf  in  the  right  ear.  .AI«o  eoraplains  of  poor  eyesight.  The 
family  physician  sayj  that  ihc  puiicnt  ha.t  had  several  atlucki  which  in  a 
measure  siiggesied  epilepsy,  but  she  has  never  injured  herself  during  an 
attack  and  never  passed  her  urine  involuntarily,  although  after  the  last 
attack  the  qu.intity  was  greatly  increased  Ten  years  ago  the  patient  began 
to  be  greatly  disturbed  by  the  presenee  of  dust  in  her  room.  She  affirmed 
that  she  was  alw.iys  busy  cleaning.  She  used  to  dust  and  sweep  until  »he 
was  worn  out.  She  recogniied  that  this  excessive  cleanliness  was  fool- 
ijh,  but  said  that  ever  since  she  was  a  girl  in  school  she  has  been  over- 
particular about  her  personal  appearance  and  dress.  At  first  she  did  not 
think  that  her  efforts  at  excessive  neatness  and  tidiness  were  foolish,  but 
this  idea  gradually  dawned  upon  her.  While  in  ihe  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital (or  operation— repair  of  laceration  following  latior — she  began  (o  fc*I 
ft  constant  craving  for  water  to  wash  her  hands  in.  and  ii.wd  lo  beg  to  be 
allowed  to  hold  wcl  rags  in  her  hands.  After  leaving  the  Itoitpiial  she  fre- 
quently felt  obliged  to  hold  her  hands  under  the  tap  in  the  kitchen.  At  first 
this  sudiced,  but  soon  she  began  to  think  that  this  flow  of  water  was  not 
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large  enough.  Thin  impuhe  to  wash  her  hands  has  beoxne  so  itroof 
that  whcH  tb«  patient  tries  (o  resist  it  she  freqiKnily  breaki  down  and 
cries.  She  never  uses  warm  water,  but  always  cold.  The  symptoms  haw 
become  «o  distressing  thnt  the  patient  is  vHlling  to  do  anything  to  be 
cured,  as  she  »y»  the  impulses  at  prcscm  arc  so  strong  that  she  canaot 
pottibly  reiist  ihem.  She  also  declares  that  her  heart  givw  her  a  great 
deal  of  trouble—"  ll  fccU  as  big  as  my  head"  and  beats  very  rapidly. 
She  is  exceedingly  sensitive  to  noixe  and  excitctncnt  and  has  even  been 
obliged  to  have  the  door-bell  of  her  house  disconnected,  particularly  dur- 
ing the  period  of  mens iiuat ion.  Her  appetite  is  markedly  aq>ricioua 
Sometimes  there  is  polyphagia,  when  she  bolln  her  food.  This  is  particu* 
larly  marked  durinK  the  week  before  menstruation.  At  other  time*  llw 
patient  eats  very  little. 

Physieol  Exominalion.—^MtAmm  height,  poorly  nourished,  mucous 
membranes  somewhat  pale,  exceedingly  neurotic,  manner  unstable,  rcislless. 
At  first  she  was  somewhat  reierved  in  answering  quesiions.  hot  as  *oon 
as  the  ice  na^  broken  she  hccacnc  loquacious  and  then  talked  a  perfect 
stream  about  herself.  No  defects  in  associative  memory  were  demOQUra- 
blc  The  reflexes  were  all  slightly  exaggerated.  There  was  slight  tea- 
dernes»  in  the  right  iliac  fossa. 

Thorax :   The  lungs  and  heart  were  normal. 

There  was  no  t>-pical  flight  of  ideas,  no  marked  impulsivity.  The 
patient  was  very  emotional  and  solicitous  about  her  future,  feared  that 
she  would  never  recover,  became  depressed,  and  cried  easily  when  her 
thoughts  were  directed  alotiK  this  line.  She  was  sent  to  the  Sheppard 
Hospital,  and  after  retnaining;  there  for  several  months  was  discharged 
unimproved. 


Agoraphobia, — the  so-called  fear  of  open  places.- 
other  not  uncoiimion  symptom,  was  first  described  b)*  Wcst- 
phal.''  Practically  speaking,  (he  term  is  applied  not  to  an 
actual  fear  of  open  places,  as  the  name  would  indicate,  but 
rather  to  a  complex  series  of  phenomena  due  to  the  strange, 
indefinable  sensations  that  overwhelm  nervous  individuals 
when  broiig'ht  into  surroundings  with  which  they  are  unac- 
quainted and  where  they  feel  the  lack  of  that  physical  and 
moral  support  to  which  they  arc  generally  accustomed. 

Claustrophobia — the  fear  of  closed  places — is  exhibited  in 
various  ways.  Tims  some  patients  are  conscious  of  a  vague 
sense  of  oppression  and  appreheiisiveness  as  soon  as  they  enter 
a  public  building.    In  the  mild  cases  this  does  not  become  so 
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apparent,  provided  that  the  suflfcrer  does  not  feel  that  he  is 
placed  in  a  position  whence  exit  is  difficult.  A  distressing  ten- 
dency to  blush  is  noted  in  many  psychasthenics,  and  is  often 
sufficiently  pronounced  to  make  the  patient  averse  to  going 
into  society.  In  the  exaggerated  cases  it  is  excited  whenever 
the  patient  encounters  a  stranger — eurotophobia.  This  term 
must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  erythrophobia,  or  the  fear 
of  a  red  color. 

Tapliophobia — the  fear  of  being  buried  alive— is  also  not 
uncommon.  A  great  variety  of  other  phobias  have  been  de- 
scribed, but  need  not  be  mentioned  here,  since  details  can  be 
found  in  the  various  special  works  upon  the  subject. 

The  so-called  diffused  emotional  disturbances  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  and  some  patients  continue  in  a  state  of  anx- 
ious expectancy  for  considerable  periods  of  time  without  being 
able  to  assigrn  any  definite  cause  for  the  condition  or  to  control 
it.  This  symptom  varies  in  intensity  from  mere  timidity  to 
pronounced  apprehensiveness  and  anxious  expectancy  accom- 
panied by  tremor;  it  is  associated  with  disturbances  in  the  cir- 
culation and  respiration,  and  in  some  instances  with  nausea, 
vomiting,  and  attacks  of  diarrhoea.  Tlie  physiological  s)Tnp- 
toms  noted  in  these  affective  disorders  have  been  referred  to 
more  in  detail  in  the  first  section  of  the  book. 

The  phobias,  obsessive  ideas,  and  impulses  are  particularly 
apt  to  recur  in  the  form  of  crises  in  which  tlie  emotional  dis- 
turbances are  greatly  accentuated  and  the  dominating  influ- 
ence of  the  anomalous  condition  in  some  instances  becomes 
overwhelming. 

The  obscssionai  ideas  and  obsessional  imfntlses  cannot  be 
sharply  differentiated.  Although  in  all  cases  in  which  a  domi- 
nant idea  is  present  there  is  a  marked  tendency  towards  move- 
ment o£  some  kind,  the  exact  instant  at  which  the  translation 
of  thought  into  action  takes  place  cannot  always  be  deter- 
mined by  the  observer.  For  example,  in  cases  in  which  the 
impellant  idea  is  one  that  arouses  a  sense  of  fear,  there  is  a 
marked  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  show  this  in  his 
actions.    This  driving-  power  is  dominant  in  all  forms  of  ob- 
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sessions,  so  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  impossible  to  ^ 
affirm  that  an  idea  which  harasses  and  torments  the  patient  is  V 
not  suflficientJy  tyrannical  to  cause  some  kind  of  movement,  al- 
though tlie  act  may  he  apparently  purposeless  and  not  directly 
related  to  any  motive.  The  obsessive  ideas  of  suicide,  so 
common  in  pure  psychasthenic  states,  are  seldom,  if  ever,  fol- 
lowed by  actual  self -destruction.  From  tlie  forensic  stand- 
point these  patients  may  he  considered  as  only  standing*  on  the 
border-line  of  insanity.  In  order  that  the  impulsion  may  be 
sufficiently  strong  to  drive  the  individual  to  the  commission 
of  definite  crimes,  as  a  general  rule  there  must  be  superadded 
another  psychosis  coniphcating  tlic  psychasthenic  state.  The 
dominating  motive  force  of  these  impulses  is  materially  less 
than  in  hysterical  states,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  genital 
origin,  which  arc  considered  hy  most  authorities  to  be  capable 
of  dominating  the  volitional  processes.  Not  infrequently  ob- 
sessions of  this  n^iture  are  the  cause  of  masturbation,  both  to 
males  and  females.  In  some  instances  these  ideas  so  persist- 
ently annoy  and  distress  the  patients  as  to  give  rise  to  anoma- 
lous emotional  states  of  depression  which  in  women  some- 
times become  so  strong  that  they  demand  the  removal  of  the 
ovaries.  Many  uf  tlie  cases  of  sexual  perversion  which  come 
under  observation  are  referable  to  these  impulses.  Although 
obsessions  of  genital  origin  are  among  the  most  common  forms, 
there  exists  a  great  variety  of  others.  For  example,  some 
patients  affirm  that  they  feel  compelled  to  lie  and  are  greatly 
worried  by  the  fear  that  they  will  be  unable  to  tell  tlie  truth. 
Occasionally  we  meet  with  instances  in  which  individuals  are 
seriously  disturbed  b>'  the  appearance  in  consciousness  of  an 
impulse  to  steal.  The  obsessions  which  give  rise  to  addiction 
to  drugs,  such  as  morphinomania  or  dipsomania,  often  entirely 
nullify  the  will  power  of  the  patient,  despite  the  fact  that  indi- 
viduals afflicted  in  this  way  may  do  their  very  best  and  resort 
to  a  variety  of  means  to  resist  the  obsession,  trying  hard  to 
divert  their  attention  or  to  extricate  themselves  from  all  situa- 
tions which  seem  to  favor  the  development  of  (he  impulse. 
After  the  mnrphin  or  alcohol  has  been  taken,  in  all  probability 
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the  case  becomes  further  complicatefl  owing  to  the  toxic  action 
exerted  by  the  drugs  themselves. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  occurrence  of 
hallucitiaiions  in  psychasthenic  states.  These  anomalous  sen- 
sations possess  many  o£  tlie  characteristics  referred  to  in  de- 
scribing other  phenomena,  and  lack  tlie  stamp  of  reality  to  such 
an  extent  that  French  writers  bebeve  they  represent  an 
hallucinatory  mania  and  not  real  hallucinations.  The  hallu- 
cinations very  frequently  occur  as  visions.  In  patients  of  a 
low  intellectual  status  these  are  very  apt  to  he  associated  with 
current  superstitions  and  regarded  as  "  signs  from  Heaven" 
or  "  poitents  of  the  future."  The  visual  forms  are  among 
the  most  common,  and  may  be  associated  with  sexual  ideas. 
For  example,  one  of  otir  patients  used  to  affirm  that  she  saw 
a  naked  man  appear  before  her.  Auditory  hallucinations  are 
much  less  frequent,  although  at  times  patients  are  annoyed  by 
queer  sounds,  the  cropping  up  of  certain  tunes  in  their  mem- 
ories, the  endless  reiteration  becoming  a  source  of  intense 
worry. 

These  phenomena  are  supposed  to  have  a  sy^nbolic  rela- 
tionship to  certain  objects.  At  times  they  seem  to  the  patient 
to  be  projected,  but  are  to  be  regarded  rather  as  the  reproduc- 
tion of  memory  pictures  characterized  by  incompleteness  and 
cloudiness  and  not  possessing  the  attributes,  such  as  the  form 
and  color,  of  a  real  object  Belief  in  the  reality  of  these  phe- 
nomena is  never  marked  except  at  certain  critical  epochs  in 
their  development;  during  the  lucid  intervals  the  patient  is 
thoroughly  conscious  of  their  subjectivity.  The  mental  state 
which  may  develop  as  a  result  of  the  obsessive  ideas  and  hallii- 
cin.itions  is  one  of  doubt,  the  so-called  deli  re  du  doute.  These 
sentiments  of  doubt  frequently  develop,  but  at  first  only  in 
reference  to  obscure  or  abstract  subjects.  Such  individuals  are 
particularly  worried  by  religious  questions,  and  the  fact  tliat 
they  can  not  carry  through  to  its  conclusion  a  train  of  thought 
is  to  them  most  distressing  and  serves  to  intensify  this  un- 
certainty. This  feeling  is  not,  as  some  writers  have  held,  a 
special  symptom,  but  is  rather  the  expression  of  the  intellect- 
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ual  state  generated  by  the  incompleteness  of  the  mental  opera- 
tions. 

It  would  appear,  howe^'e^,  that  most  writers  have  spoken 
too  dogmaticalty  in  holding  that  the  int^pity  of  consciousness 
is  presen'ed  during  the  crises,  aUhough  it  is  an  undttuhted  fact 
that  even  at  these  times  the  patients  may  struggle  to  free  them- 
selves from  the  thraldom  of  various  obsessions.  With  regard 
to  this  point  the  psychological  phenomena  need  to  be  studied 
more  in  detail  before  any  sweeping  generalizations  can  be  made. 
Disturbances  of  consciousness,  if  iJiey  exist,  are  more  difficuU 
of  demonstration  than  ts  the  case  in  hysterical  subjects. 

The  defects  in  orientation,  thai  oonir  and  are  referable 
principally  to  slight  disturbances  in  the  sense  of  recognition, 
would  seem  to  lend  additional  color  to  the  view  that  conscious- 
ness is  not  as  intact  as  has  been  commonly  supposed.  Again, 
it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  some  of  these  individuals  seem  to 
have  a  double  personality.  Patients  may  affirm  that  they  feel 
as  if  they  were  in  another  world,  that  all  around  them  is 
strange  and  foreign. 

The  symptoms  already  referred  to  give  ri.w  to  secondary 
mental  disturbances  which  are  exhibited  in  anomalies  of  char- 
acter and  action.  Chief  among  these  is  the  vacillation  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  psycha.-^thcnic  when  forced  tn  exert  himsdf. 
Such  individuals  feci  uncertain  and  are  peqilcxcd  by  their  vari- 
ous doubts,  so  that  in  addition  to  the  mental  or  physical  fa- 
tigue, which  so  conmionly  annoys  and  harasses  them,  they  are 
deterred  from  action  hy  the  development  of  an  aiiomalous  men- 
tal state  or  are  enthralled  by  a  fixed  idea  relating  to  their  own 
physical  and  mental  incapacity.  Psychasthenics  never  form  a 
definite  resolution,  and  therefore  are  unable  to  act  spon- 
taneously; when  finally  driven  by  the  force  of  circumstances 
to  exert  ilieniselves.  they  frequently  refer  to  what  they  do 
as  the  mere  expression  of  an  automaton  or  a  madiine.  Con- 
scious that  their  volitional  mnvements  are  inhibited,  they 
affirm  that  they  are  dominated  by  a  strange  and  inexplicable 
power,  and  many  of  them  are  painfully  aware  of  the  incom- 
pleteness of  their  intellectual  acts,  arc  harassed  by  their  ina- 
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bility  to  direct  their  attention,  and  become  extremely  sensitive 
about  their  subjective  deficiency  of  perception.  The  emo- 
tional disturbances  blend  with  and  color  the  intellectual  and 
volitional  defects,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 
Such  individuals  frequently  affirm  that  ihey  do  not  experi- 
ence the  ordinary  pleasures  of  life,  that  there  is  little  that 
arouses  in  them  a  sense  of  ^ratiBcatton  or  pleasure.  Fre- 
quently thcj-  are  subject  to  attacks  of  mental  as  well  as  physical 
restlessness.  Not  only  is  tliis  common  during  their  waking 
hours,  but  patients  frequently  complain  that  their  sleep  is  dis- 
turbed and  that  they  cannot  rest  well  at  night.  This  restless- 
ness gives  rise  to  certain  indefinite  needs  which  the  patient 
feels  must  be  gratified.  Unquestionably  this  slight  motor  rest- 
lessness with  the  accompanying  apprehensiveness.  as  well  as  the 
obsessions,  plays  an  important  role  in  the  cases  of  individuals 
who  seek  for  relief  in  alcohol,  morphin.  or  cocain ;  these  con- 
ditions are  also  favorable  for  the  development  of  erotic  im- 
pulses. As  an  antithetical  state  we  frequently  meet  with  an 
exaggerated  indolence,  the  patients  becoming  utterly  indifferent 
to  all  high  aims  and  ambitions.  Another  important  change 
which  is  frequently  noticed  is  the  tendency  shown  towards  the 
development  of  a  misanthropic  spirit,  which  will  often  explain 
the  so-called  social  abulia,  or  disinclination  to  go  into  society. 
Such  an  individual  is  inclined  to  become  more  or  less  isolated 
from  his  surroundings  and  lead  the  life  of  a  recluse.  On  the 
other  hand,  these  patients  may  show  an  excessive  need  of  the 
society  of  others  and  an  abnormal  craving  for  the  sympathy 
of  tlieir  friends  and  relatives. 

Although  there  are  many  theories  regarding  the  cause  of 
these  psychasthenic  states,  there  is  practically  nothing  that  is 
definitely  known  regarding  their  development.  Some  ob- 
servers affirm  that  the  various  episodic  symptoms,  particularly 
the  obsessive  impulses,  are  really  secondary,  the  result  of  the 
reaction  of  the  impellent  idea  upon  the  emotional  life  of  the 
individual.  The  emotional  theories  are  referred  to  under  the 
section  dealing  with  obsessions.  The  hy])othesis  of  greatest 
value  in  regard  to  the  genesis  of  the  disease  is  undoubtedly  that 
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recently  proposed  by  Janet  and  Raymond,  in  which  the  appa- 
rent unity  of  tlie  phenomena  descriliecl  in  this  cliapter  lias  been 
pointed  out  and  tlie  chief  factor  in  the  pathogtmesis  of  the 
mental  state  is  held  to  be  the  subjective  sense  of  incompleteness 
of  the  mental  activity.  Tlie  lowering-  of  the  psychic  and  ner- 
vous tension  is  assumed  to  be  the  fundamental  cause  under- 
lying all  these  conditions.  The  various  fluctuations  that  occur 
^ve  rise  to  the  differences  in  symptomatolog)'.  The  obscr^-a- 
tions  of  Janet  and  Raymond  have  added  greatly  to  our  clinical 
knowledge  of  this  disease.  Their  studies,  as  well  as  tliose  of 
Freud,  have  supplied  us  for  the  present  with  working  hypothe- 
ses which  greatly  fai;ilit;ite  further  investigations. 

The  course  of  the  disorder  varies  greatly.  In  the  milder 
forms,  characterized  by  the  symptoms  of  nervous  exhaustioD, 
the  condition  lasts  for  a  few  months,  while  in  the  severe  or 
more  protracted  tj-pcs.  especially  in  those  in  which  the  heredi- 
tary predisposition  is  marked,  it  persists  with  more  or  less 
variation  during  the  greater  part  of  life.  The  latter  develop, 
as  a  nile,  in  individuals  in  whom  the  here<Iitary  factor  is  pres- 
ent, and  follow  some  exciting  cause,  such  as  injury,  a  severe 
attack  of  illness,  mental  shock,  etc.  Magnan  holds  that  these 
psychasthenic  states  are  always  to  be  regarded  as  stigmata  of 
degeneration.  The  various  manifestations  may  be  considered 
under  the  head  of  tlie  intermittent,  remittent,  and  continuous 
forms.  The  last  was  described  by  Roubinovitdi  in  1893,  but 
can  not  I>e  shaq)ly  distinguislicd  from  tlie  others. 

The  intermittent  fr>rm  is  characterize<l  by  tlie  various  epi- 
sodic symptoms  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 
They  generally  develop  whenever  some  exciting  cause,  such  as 
increased  mental  or  physical  fatigue,  intervenes,  or  follow  emo- 
tional disturbances.  Not  infrequently  long  remissions  may 
occur  in  the  forms  in  which  the  obsessions  and  phobias  have 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time  seemed  to  dominate  every 
thought,  while  in  other  cases  the  disturbed  and  more  lucid 
periods  alternate  rapidly.  Exacerbations  may  occur  daily,  ^^ 
weekly,  or  at  much  longer  intervals.  The  temporary  improve-  Hj 
ment  noted  in  these  cases  may  be  very  remarkable,  and  close 
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Study  of  a  given  case  occasionally  rentiers  us  able  to  predict 
an  amelioration.  For  example,  Janet  calls  attention  to  the 
interesting  fact  that  the  psychasthenic  symptoms  frequently 
disappear  during  pr^nancy. 

In  tlie  remiUciit  forms,  altliough  the  symptoms  already 
enumerated  show  a  marked  tendency  to  remit,  they  never  en- 
tirely disappear.  Quite  frequently  the  color  er  form  of  the 
obsession,  as  well  as  the  other  psychic  abnormalities,  may 
change,  but  the  emotional  state  of  the  patient  can  never  be  said 
to  be  quite  normal.  Even  when  the  episodic  symptoms  have 
practically  subsided  there  are  left  behind  a  certain  degree  of 
listlessness,  a  general  impairment  of  the  voHtJonal  processes,  a 
lack  of  initiative,  and  a  lowering  of  the  whole  psychic  tone. 

Apart  from  the  physical  complications  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  the  mental  symptoms  may  terminate  in  one  of 
several  ways;  ( i)  The  neurasthenic  state  may  become  chronic 
and  extend  over  a  long  period  of  years.  (2)  The  more  or  less 
stable  symptoms  of  chronic  nervous  exiiaustion  may  be  compli- 
cated by  the  appearance  of  the  episodic  symptoms.  (3)  The 
hypochondriacal  and  other  obsessions  may  become  chronic  and 
systematized  so  that  we  have  conditions  resembling  some  of  the 
elementary  paranoiic  states.  In  certain  cases  the  symptoms 
may  entirely  disappear,  and  the  patient  is  said  to  be  cured. 
The  disease  may  be  slowly  progressive,  but  after  a  certain  point 
is  reached  the  symptoms  may  never  become  much  worse,  and 
remissions  may  frequently  occur.  In  rare  cases  the  olwessions 
and  impulses  become  exaggerated,  and  late  in  the  disease  other 
psychoses  complicate  the  clinical  picture. 

The  prognosis  in  the  episodic  forms  is  much  more  un- 
favorable than  in  the  other  types;  in  fact,  it  may  be  said  that 
a  cure  is  seldom,  if  ever,  effected.  There  are  competent  ob- 
servers who  maintain  that  the  forms  connecting  this  with  other 
forms  of  alienation  practically  never  occur,  but  the  general 
consensus  of  opinion  favors  the  view  that  transitional  states 
between  the  chronic  nervous  exhaustion  and  true  melancholia 
are  found  in  about  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  In  these 
we  have  a  neurasthenic  complex  of  symptoms  with  considerable 
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irritability,  and,  in  addition,  imperative  ideas  and  a  marked 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  tiy  and  establish  rela.- 
tionships  between  the  various  abnormal  sensations.'" 

Attention  has  Iteen  called  to  the  fact  that  some  cases,  par- 
ticulariy  those  in  which  the  abnormal  scrupulosity  (dHire  du 
scruple)  is  well  marked,  may  end  in  states  of  exaltation  which 
are  closely  akin  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  mystic  delirium 
common  in  hysterical  individuals. 

Various  otlier  forms  of  disturbances  in  the  6eld  of  con- 
sciousness with  and  without  more  definite  symptoms  of  alien- 
ation have  been  described  by  numerous  observers.  Cases  in 
which  marked  mental  confusion  and  deep  stupor  have  been 
reported  must  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  as  in  all  probability 
these  form  a  part  of  other  psychoses. 

Physical  Symptoms. — A  great  variety  of  objective 
symptoms  have  been  noted,  but  the  exact  relative  importance 
of  these  phenomena  can  not  be  accurately  estimated.  They  are, 
however,  so  frequent  and  of  such  intensity  as  to  warrant  the 
affirmation  that  these  psychasthenic  states  should  no  longer  be 
looked  upon  as  instances  of  purely  mental  disturbance,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  The  mental  anomalies,  such  as 
the  obsession-s,  states  of  apprehcnsivcncss,  and  so  on,  are  nearly 
always  accompanied  by  a  variety  of  symptoms  which  seem  to 
indicate  tlie  existence  of  some  impairment  of  tlie  nervous  func- 
tions. In  the  more  chronic  cases  we  meet  with  various  forms 
of  neuralgias  and  other  painful  conditions.  The  attempt  has 
frequently  been  made  to  bring  these  anomalies  of  sensation  into 
relationship  with  the  supposed  disturbances  in  the  circulatiotL 
In  view  of  the  present  limitations  in  our  knowledge,  however, 
such  an  hypothesis  may  be  regrardcd  as  scarcely  plausible.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  in  passing  that  some  observers  have  at- 
tempted to  demonstrate  the  existence  in  neurasthenics  of  a 
definite  rise  of  temperature  associated  with  the  attacks  of 
•severe  headache.   Init    the  patients  usually  exaggerate  the 
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trouble.  Insomnia  is  not  infrequent.  On  the  other  hand,  now 
and  ag:atn  we  meet  with  markedly  neurasthenic  individuals, 
more  especially  among  those  that  have  a  gouty  or  rheumatic 
diathesis,  who  never  seen]  to  be  able  to  get  enough  sleep; 
who  are  victims  of  a  marked  degree  of  somnolence  and  who 
often  sleep  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  at  night,  with  occasional 
naps  during  the  day.  These  prolonged  periods  of  sleep,  how- 
ever, may  be  broken  by  dreams  of  a  disturbing  character, 
giving  rise  to  many  unpleasant  sensations.  In  nearly  all 
neurasthenic  or  psychasthenic  states,  all  the  reflexes,  more 
particularly  the  superficial,  are  apt  to  be  increased  in  in- 
tensity. Dermatographia  is  connnonly  a  prominent  symp- 
tom. Cases  are  reported  in  which  the  ankle  and  patellar  clonus 
have  been  elicited,  but  these  should  be  viewed  with  suspicion, 
and  the  possible  existence  of  a  cord  lesion  must  always  be 
remembered.  The  pupillary  reflexes  are.  as  a  rule,  very  active, 
at  times  a  marked  hippus  being  present.  In  the  states  of 
chronic  nervous  exhaustion  the  pupils  are  apt  to  be  quite  widely 
dilated.  The  nutrition  of  these  patients  genernlly  suffers  con- 
siderably. A  great  many  of  them  are  poorly  nourished  and 
more  or  less  anjemic.  Nevertheless,  others  show  an  excess  of 
adipose  tissue  and  may  become  exceedingly  stout.  As  a  rule, 
the  hjemoglobin  is  scsnewhat  reduced  in  quantity.  The  appe- 
tite, in  states  of  hysteria,  is  often  very  capricious.  At  times 
these  individuals  eat  practically  nothing,  while  again  they  may 
exhibit  an  abnormal  craving  for  food  and  remarkable  idiosyn- 
crasies of  taste,  Some  observers  maintain  that  the  digestive 
disturbances  of  the  neurasthenic  arc  dependent  upon  deficient 
secretion  of  the  gastric  glands,  and  still  more  often  motor 
insufficiency  of  the  gastric  muscle,  as  a  consequence  of  which 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  not  discharged  within  the  nor- 
mal time  and  gastric  fermentation  and  certain  forms  of  auto- 
intoxication result.  Undoubtedly  many  cases  of  ner\'ous  dys- 
pepsia are  quite  amenable  to  suggestion,  and  the  emotional 
state  of  the  patient  at  the  time  that  the  food  is  taken  is  a  very 
important  factor  in  digestion.  Moreover,  with  the  gastric  dis- 
ttirbances  are  associated  others  of  intestinal  origin,  tlie  most 
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important  being-  diairhcea  and  constii>atlon,  which  often  alf 
nate. 

The  nutritional  defects  become  more  evident  in  the  cases 
in  which  there  is  a  litharmic  or  a  gout>'  diathesis.  The  urine 
of  these  paiicnts.  however,  is  not  at  all  characteristic,  and  anal- 
yses furnish  no  clues  which  would  serve  to  explain  the  ac- 
companying mental  conditions.  Even  the  observations  regard- 
ing the  general  diminution  of  the  urea  and  the  increase  of 
uric  and  pliosphoric  acids  are  questionable.  The  same  may- 
be said  regarding  the  presence  of  indican  and  skatol. 

Abnonnalities  in  the  circulation  in  neurasthenics  are  vcrj* 
common.  Associated  with  the  vasomotor  disturlrances,  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made,  we  not  infrequently 
find  a  tachycardia.  Bradycardia  is  sometimes  noted,  but  when 
this  sign  is  marked  and  persistent,  it  can  usually  be  accounted 
for  by  the  existence  of  some  complication.  Tlic  pulse  is  often 
irregular,  both  in  force  and  rhythm.  Some  observers,  par- 
ticularly De  Fleury,  affirm  that  in  a  large  number  of  neuras- 
thenics there  is  a  hypertension,  and  look  upon  the  symptoms 
of  the  disorder  as  evidences  of  an  autointoxication. 

The  changes  in  the  circulation  occurring  during  the  epi- 
sodic symptoms  have  been  spoken  of  in  the  introductory  s«-  fl 
tion.  There  arc  no  marked  abnormalities  affecting  the  respi- 
ration excepting  during  the  periods  of  excitement  or  anxiety. 
Certain  observers  have  called  attention  to  the  frequency  of 
cutaneous  lesions  in  cases  of  psycha.sthenia,  more  particularly 
variou.*  forms  of  eczema,  and  not  uncommonly  sclwrrhoea,  ab- 
sence of  tears,  and  rhinorrhoea.  In  women  disturbances  of  the 
menstrual  functions  are  common.  fl 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  there  is  no  disturbance 
in  the  muscular  power  for  sudden  spasmodic  effort,  but  the 
symptoms  of  fatigue  appear  very  early,  and  the  sudden  fall 
in  the  curve  representing  the  dynamic  power  of  the  muscle  is 
nearly  always  a  constant  symptom. 

DiFFERENTiAi-  DIAGNOSIS. — The  recognition  of  neuras- 
tlienia  is  frequently  beset  with  many  difficulties.  Neurasdienic 
states  are  encountered  in  the  early  stages  of  the  more  acute 
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psychnses.  as  utM  as  of  dementia  praxox.  dementia  paralytica. 
hysteria,  and  manic-depressive  insanity.  In  hysteria,  as  a  rule, 
the  ctccurrence  of  the  typical  attacks,  the  motor  spasms,  tlie 
paralyses,  and  the  fairly  characteristic  disturbances  of  sensa- 
tion are  differential  points.  Again,  the  hysterical  states  are 
more  apt  to  lie  characterized  by  a  numher  oi  definite  symptoms 
and  a  more  or  less  complete  obliteration  of  certain  functions 
with  an  exaggeration  of  others.  In  psychasthcnia  there  are 
no  complete  lacuna  in  sensation,  memory,  or  in  the  motor 
functions.  It  is  this  characteristic  of  tlie  iiysterical  manifes- 
tations which  stamps  the  phenomena  as  automatic,  and  gives 
to  the  motor  disturbances,  impulsions,  and  other  motor  symp- 
toms a  regularity  in  rhythm,  which  is  not  noted  in  other  dis- 
eases (Janet).  The  cases  in  which  obsessional  ideas  and 
impulses  are  present  may  frequently  give  rise  to  considerable 
difficultj'  in  diflferentiation,  and  the  absence  of  true  hysterical 
stigmata  is  frequently  the  only  means  of  arriving  at  a  positive 
diagnosis. 

Not  uncommonty  the  initial  stages  of  dementia  preecox 
are  characterized  by  the  appearance  of  psychasthenic  symptoms 
which  may  last  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  before  the 
development  of  the  stereotypies,  mannerisms,  and  explosive- 
like impulses.  Cases  strongly  suggestive  of  neurasthenia,  but 
developing  in  young  persons,  particularly  girls,  at  or  about  tlie 
time  of  puberty,  and  accompanied  by  very  severe  attacks  of 
mig^inc.  with  a  tendency  at  times  to  a  mild  degree  of  emo- 
tional apathy,  should  at  once  give  rise  to  suspicions  regarding 
the  existence  of  dementia  praeeox.  The  psychasthenic  states, 
in  which  the  impulses  are  prominent,  are  usually  characterized 
by  a  certain  degree  of  emotional  instability,  but  the  idea  in 
consciousness  and  the  objective  expressions  of  the  emotion  arc 
likely  to  correspond.  The  dissociation  of  these  two  factors,  as 
has  already  been  pointed  out  elsewhere,  is  characteristic  of 
dementia.  Furthermore,  in  psychasthcnia,  the  condition  is 
more  stable  and  psychic  hallucinations  are  absent. 

Not  infrequently,  for  a  short  period  of  time,  in  the  very 
early  stages  of  an  attack  of  manic'depressive  insanity,  the 
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symptoms  may  be  stiggestive  of  psychasthenic  states.  The  dif- 
ferentiation, however,  should  hardly  prove  to  be  very  difficult 
if  the  patient  is  kept  under  close  observation  for  several  dajrs, 
except  in  the  very  mild  cases  and  during  the  period  of  de- 
pression. But  even  here  it  will  be  helpful  to  remember  that 
the  neurasthenic  usually  retains  a  much  clearer  insi|^t  into 
his  own  condition  and  shows  ho  evidence  of  psychomotor  re- 
tardation. The  physical  state  in  psychasthenics  remains  prac- 
tically unchanged,  whereas  in  the  manic-depressive  conditions 
the  patient  is  apt  to  show  a  more  or  less  sudden  loss  of  weight 
and  not  infrequently  considerable  disturbances  in  the  gastro- 
intestinal tract. 

It  often  happens  that  the  initial  stages  of  paresis  can  be 
distinguished  from  psychasthenic  states  only  with  the  greatest 
difficulty.  Here  a  complete  history  of  the  patient  is  of  the 
greatest  possible  value.  In  individuals  who  prior  to  middle 
life  liave  never  experienced  any  nervous  breakdowns  and  who 
have  enjoyed  good  health,  the  appearance  of  a  psychasthenic 
amdition,  especially  if  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  immediate 
cause  for  it  and  if  it  be  protracted,  should  at  once  make  us  sus- 
]>ect  a  developing  dementia  paralytica.  This  suspicion  becomes 
stronger  if,  in  addition  to  the  symptoms  of  chronic  nervous 
pxlinustion,  signs  of  ethical  and  social  defects  in  character  be- 
come at  all  prominent.  The  appearance  of  temporary  paralyses 
of  the  eye-muscles,  of  incoordination  in  the  facial  movements, 
of  some  difficulty  in  speech,  or  a  slight  impairment  of  the  light 
rertcxes  are  frequently  sufficient  grounds  for  leading  the  physi- 
cian to  beHeve  that  he  is  dealing  with  a  case  of  paresis,  and 
not  one  of  psychasthenia.  The  same  is  true  in  r^jard  to  the 
tKVurrence  of  attacks  of  vertigo  associated  with  temporary 
nphasia  and  an  increase  in  the  difficulty  of  speech.  In  psychas- 
ilionia  the  clinical  memory  tests  are  much  less  apt  to  reveal 
the  existence  of  positive  defects  than  is  the  case  in  dementia 
IKualytica. 

nistiirlvinces  in  the  emotional  life  of  the  individual  in 
psvchasthenia  are  much  more  apt  to  be  the  result  of  excessive 
loactioii  to  stimuli  from  without  or  of  mere  transitory  im- 
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pulses  than  of  actual  defects  in  ju<%ment.  as  is  so  frequently 
the  case  in  dementia  paralytica.  Again,  insane  ideas  arc  much 
more  characteristic  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former  condition. 

In  the  early  stages  of  various  acute  psychoses  we  not  infre- 
quently meet  with  symptoms  which  also  belong  to  chronic  ner- 
vous exhaustion  or  the  typical  psychasthenic  states,  but  in  the 
former  these  usually  give  way  in  a  few  days  to  the  more  pro- 
nounced manifestations  of  alienation. 

Etiology. — -The  inciting  causes  of  the  majority  of  cases 
of  neurasthenia  are  too  numerous  to  receive  mention  here.  In  re- 
gard to  the  factors  that  priinarily  give  rise  to  the  episodic  symp- 
toms little  definite  can  be  said.  Loewenfeld  cites  the  following 
causes  as  provocative  of  states  of  apprehcnsivcness.  and  these 
same  agents  doubtless  play  an  important  part  in  the  genesis 
of  the  episodic  symptoms :  ( i )  A  predisposition,  tlie  result  of 
abnormal  heredity,  which  serves  to  accentuate  the  effect  of 
inciting  agencies.  (2)  Essential  or  more  immediately  opera- 
tive causes,  either  somatic  or  psychical.  Among  the  former  are 
classed  the  sexual,  and  among  the  latter  the  emotional  dis- 
turbances. (3)  Accessory  causes  that  may  temporarily  inter- 
fere with  the  functions  of  the  central  nen'ous  system. 

Treatment.— In  the  treatment  of  neurasthenia  a  great 
deal  of  grKid  may  l>e  accomplished  by  the  complete  or  modified 
rest-cure  ( see  chapter  on  Treatment ) ,  but  in  the  episodic  f nnns 
an  amelioration  of  the  symptoms  is  practically  all  that  can  be 
hoped  for.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  hereditary 
factor  is  so  dominant  that  prophylaxis  becomes  a  question  of 
vital  importance.  Unfortunately,  psychasthenics  may  be  the 
product,  not  of  one,  but  of  several  generations;  and  although 
in  an  advanced  state  of  society  it  might  he  possible  to  eliminate 
many  of  the  hereditarily  predisposed  individuals  by  rec|uiring 
a  medical  certificate  permitting  parties  to  marrj',  this  desider- 
atum could  not  be  attained  until  the  procedure  had  been  in 
force  for  many  years.  The  danger  of  consanguineous  mar- 
riages has  been  frequently  emphasized,  as  the  children  of  such 
parents  are  particularly  apt  to  develop  marked  psychasthenic 
stales,  particularly  if  there  have  been  anomalous  traits  of  char- 
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acter  in  the  family.  Another  inipiirtant  danger  noted  by 
numerous  observers  is  the  fact  that  marriage,  not  only  l)etween 
members  of  an  undesirable  family,  but  between  the  members 
of  families  who  have  for  several  generations  been  devoted  to 
the  same  pursuits,  is  fraught  with  danger.  Thus,  in  the  case 
of  marriages  of  indinduals  belonging  to  highly  intellectual 
circles,  particularly  the  university  sets,  tlie  children  seem  to 
exhibit  an  exaggeration  of  mental  idiosyncrasies  and  traits 
similar  to  those  possessed  by  the  parents.  This  fact  provides 
one  of  the  strongest  arguments  against  tlie  excessive  education 
of  women,  particularly  in  this  country.  There  can  be  little 
question  that  when  the  women  have  the  same  intellectual  aims 
and  ambitions  as  the  men  the  tendency  towards  the  develop- 
ment of  peculiarities  of  character,  anomalies  of  emotion,  and 
mental  tics  is  strongly  accentuated  in  the  children.  As  has 
frequently  been  noted,  there  is  a  remarkable  tendency  shown 
in  the  families  in  whom  gout  is  present  to  the  development  of 
psychasthenic  states  in  the  children.  Proj^ylaxis  in  tliese  cases 
would  necessitate  more  simple  nourishment  on  the  part  of  the 
parents,  the  giving  up  of  alcohol  in  any  form,  and  a  more 
rational  out-door  life.  In  families  in  which  the  parents  are 
deroted  to  purely  intellectual  pursuits  it  is  important  that  the 
children  should  he  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  Uie  ten- 
dency to  what  the  French  call  "mental  nimination."  From 
an  early  age  they  should  be  accustomed  to  interest  themselves 
in  manual  labor,  in  out-door  sports,  but  not  to  excess;  they 
should  never  be  forced  at  school,  nor  should  any  mental  exer- 
cises be  encouraged  if  the  child  shows  a  tendency  to  become 
isolalcti  from  its  companions  or  to  indulge  in  flights  of  fancy 
or  speculation.  Ever>-thing  should  be  done  to  encourage  in 
the  child  a  bealchy  social  character.  On  the  appearance  of 
abnonnal  symptoms — excessive  embarrassment,  precocious* 
ness,  or  a  tendency  to  hold  aloof  from  companions — the  child 
should  be  removed  from  its  surroundings,  and,  if  possible, 
sent  to  the  country  or  to  some  boarding-school  where  the 
mental  regime  is  less  strenuous  and  every  opportimity  is  given 
for  the  adtivation  of  a  healthv  nervous  svstem.     Above  all 
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things,  the  children  should  not  be  taught  to  interpret  pleasure 
merely  as  being  the  absence  of  pain  or  discomfort  Particu- 
larly harmful  are  all  the  tendencies  which  encourage  in  chil- 
dren introspection,  and  equally  undesirable  are  the  various 
forms  of  so-called  religious  instruction  which  are  frequently 
inflicted  upon  young  people.  Coming,  as  they  do,  at  a  time 
when  there  is  need  of  self-restraint  and  the  exercise  of  the  nor- 
mal rejisoning  powers,  they  tend  to  substitute  the  play  of  the 
emotions  and  to  inculcate  the  dangerous  principle  of  being 
guided  by  impulse  and  by  what  the  individual  without  reflection 
believes  to  be  the  proper  course. 
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CHAPTER   XIX 

PSYCHOSES  ASSOCIATED  WITH  ORGANIC  DISEASE  OF  THE  CEN- 
TRAL NERVOUS  SYSTEM.' 

Disturbances  in  the  mental  functi<MW  associated  with 
organic  lesions  in  the  central  nervous  system  are  not  very  un- 
common, prominent  among  them  being  the  psychical  anomalies 
described  in  comiection  with  the  following  disorders: 

Multiple  Sclerosis. — With  the  earlier  stages  of  this  dis- 
ease are  sometimes  associated  a  variety  of  neurasthenic  symp- 
toms which  give  rise  to  difficulties  in  diagnosis.  At  times  these 
manifestations  of  fatigue,  both  mental  and  physical,  are  present 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time  before  the  tremor,  disturb- 
ances of  speech,  or  other  more  or  less  distinctive  signs  make 
their  appearance.  Occasionally  marked  disturbances  in  the 
affective  life  of  the  individual  are  noted  and  the  patient  is 
subject  to  ungovernable  outbursts  of  temper,  which  sweep  over 
him  with  little  provocation  and  which,  after  they  have  passed, 
may  occasion  a  genuine  sense  of  remorse.  As  a  rule,  the  pa- 
tient retains  an  insight  into  his  own  condition ;  he  appreciates 
that  he  is  ill  and  that  the  nervous  and  mental  disturbances  are 
the  result  of  the  disordered  functioning  of  his  nervous  system. 
In  some  instances  these  symptoms  are  slowly  progressive,  in 
others  they  are  remittent,  and  the  patient  may  show  a  tem- 
porary improvement  sufficiently  marked  to  excite  general  com- 
ment among  his  friends.  The  mental  disturbances  and  the 
physical  signs  are  not  proportional,  sometimes  the  former,  in 
other  cases  the  latter,  predominating,  and  they  seem  to  bear  no 
definite  relationship  to  each  other.  As  a  rule,  in  the  early 
stages,  when  the  neurasthenic  symptoms  are  marked  and  when 


'Hunt,  J.  Ramsay:  Multiple  Sclerosis  with  Dementia:  A  Contribu- 
tion to  the  Combination  Form  of  Multiple  Sclerosis  and  Dementia  Par- 
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the  insight  is  well  retained,  the  emotional  tone  is  one  of  depres- 
sion, but  later  on  this  may  be  lost,  and  the  patient,  becoming 
more  or  less  unconscious  of  his  abnormal  state,  shows  evi- 
dences of  some  alight  euphoria,  a  condition  that  is  characterized 
by  an  increased  sense  of  well-being  and  a  certain  boastfulness 
which  in  a  measure  are  suggestive  of  dementia  paralytica,' 
In  addition  to  the  defects  already  noted,  impairment  of  asso- 
ciative memory  is  frequently  a  prominent  symptom,  and  this 
may  give  rise  to  slight  disturbances  in  orientation,  tlie  latter, 
as  a  rule,  being  less  pronounced  than  in  general  paresis.  The 
mental  symptoms,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  generally 
develop  more  or  less  irregularly,  although  in  some  cases  con- 
siderable impairment  of  the  various  faculties  is  noted.  As  a 
rule,  certain  functions  remain  unaffected,  and  in  this  respect 
the  mental  condition  in  multiple  sclerosis  differs  essentially 
from  that  observed  in  dementia  paralj*tica,  where  practically 
there  is  an  involvement  of  all  tlie  psychic  functions.  The 
multiplicity  of  the  symptoms  which  may  occur  in  the  sclerotic 
process  and  the  frequent  difficulty  that  is  experienced  in  estab- 
lishing a  positive  diagnosis  have  been  particularly  emphasized 
by  a  number  of  investigators.' 

The  pathological  changes  in  the  central  nervous  system 
can  not  be  discussed  in  detail  here.  Although  the  sclerotic  areas 
are  occasionally  noted  in  the  cerebral  cortex,  they  are  much 
more  common  in  the  white  matter  as  well  as  in  the  basal  gan- 
glia and  cercbcilum.*  When,  as  sometimes  happens,  sclerotic 
changes  are  present  in  the  corpus  callosum,  many  authorities 
hold  that  they  are  of  great  significance  in  the  pathogenesis 
of  the  mental  symptoms.  Nevertheless,  other  factors,  such  as 
autointoxication,  must  be  considered,  and  it  is  improbable  that 
these  areas  are  the  sole  cause  of  the  dementia,  since  the  study 
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of  the  cellular  dements  in  these  cases  has  brought  to  light  a 
more  or  less  general  involvement  of  all  the  cortical  cells,  in 
some  instances  amounting  to  a  pigmented  atrophy. 

Amvotropuic  Lateral  Sclerosis. — Mental  disturbances 
in  this  disease  have  been  reported  by  a  number  of  wiiteri. 
Mott,  Spiller,^  and  other  investigators  liave  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  these  cases  there  may  be  demonstrable  changes 
in  the  cerebral  cortex.  Tlie  mental  symptoms  are  not  in  any 
sense  specific,  and,  as  a  rule,  develop  after  those  depending 
upon  the  lesions  have  become  so  pronounced  that  the  former 
may  be  r^arded  as  secondary*  in  importance. 

Apoplexy. — Mental  anomalies  may  either  precede  or 
follow  a  cerebral  hemorrhage.  When  they  occur  as  pro- 
droma  they  often  consist  merely  in  nen-ousness,  cotisiderable 
emotional  irritability,  and  varied  disturbances  in  associative 
memorj".  Sometimes  the  patients  become  unusually  irritable; 
they  are  subject  to  outbursts  of  temper  or  may  be  markedly 
hysterical,  laughing  and  crying  apparently  without  any  provo- 
cation. Following  the  attack,  various  manifestations  are  noted. 
The  extent  and  severity  of  these  are  not  at  all  proportional  to 
tiie  physical  symptoms,  nor,  with  a  few  exceptions,  do  they 
sccni  to  be  influenced  by  the  location  of  the  lesion.  Starr's* 
experience  agrees  with  that  of  Seguin  and  Brissaud,  that  when 
the  lesion  is  in  the  right  temporal  lobe  the  loss  of  emotional 
control  seems  to  be  more  marked  than  when  located  elsewhere: 
The  intensity  of  the  symptoms  varies  greatly,  from  a  mild 
degree  of  apathy  to  attacks  of  maniacal  excitement  with  im- 
pulsive acts  of  various  kinds.  Then,  as  is  often  the  case,  the 
changes  arc  progressive;  the  mental  cnfccbicmcnt  becomes 
more  and  more  pronoimced  until  a  profound  dementia  super- 
venes. But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  mere  local  lesion 
is  not  in  any  sense  the  immediate  cause  of  tliis  general  mental 
impairment,  but  imquestionably  other  causes,  such  as  arterial 
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changes  or  areas  of  sofleninff,  arc  subsidiary  factors.  The  at- 
tacks characterized  by  hysterical  symptoms  are  not  at  all  in- 
frequent; the  patients  burst  into  laughter  or  tears  without  any 
or  on  very  slight  provocation,  and  are  unable  to  control  their 
emotions.  Associative  memory  is  nearly  always  impaired,  the 
defect  being  sometimes  general  and  at  other  times  isolated, 
certain  functions  being  well  preserved  while  others  are  more 
or  less  completely  lost.  The  insight  retained  by  the  patient 
into  his  own  condition  varies  greatly  and  depends  upon  a  num- 
ber of  circumstances.  In  some  instances  the  individual  appre- 
ciates to  a  remarkable  extent  the  nature  of  his  trouble,  in  others 
not  at  all.  The  character  of  the  dementia  that  frequently  de- 
velops in  these  cases  can  not  Ijc  distinguished  from  that  occur- 
ring in  the  arteriosclerotic  or  in  the  senile  forms  of  alienation. 

The  relation  of  tabes  to  dementia  paralytica  and  the  occur- 
rence of  menial  symptoms  during  the  course  of  the  former  dis- 
ease are  subjects  that  are  discussed  in  Chapter  XV. 

Meningitis. — Mental  symptoms  are  frequently  obser\'ed 
in  cases  of  meningitis.  In  the  first  place,  tliere  may  be  merely 
the  clouding  of  the  consciousness  or  the  disturbances  in  organic 
sensibility  which  are  common  in  any  febrile  disease.  In  other 
cases,  particularly  in  epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  as  well 
as  in  the  septic,  tuberculous,  and  syphilitic  fonns,  there  may 
be  all  grades  of  delJria  varying  from  the  mildest  type  already 
referred  to  to  the  most  pronounced  maniacal  excitement  in 
which  the  patient  is  kept  in  bed  only  with  ttie  greatest  diffi- 
culty. In  these  severe  cases,  in  addition  to  the  clouding  of 
consciousness,  fallacious  sense  perceptions,  which  vary  greatly 
in  character,  are  quite  common.  Sometimes  the  visual  forms 
predominate;  at  other  times  they  are  associated  with  auditory 
and  somatic  hallucinations.  The  degree  of  fever  and  the  men- 
tal aberration  are  by  no  means  always  parallel.  Even  with  a 
relatively  low  temperature  certain  patients  show  a  marked  ten- 
dency to  become  wildly  delirious,  whereas  in  otiier  cases,  despite 
a  marked  degree  of  hyperpyrexia,  the  mental  faculties  are  re- 
markably well  preserved.  In  some  instances  early  in  the  dis- 
ease there  are  evidences  of  well-defined  local  lesions,  whereas 
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in  others  the  infection  seenis  to  be  of  a  more  g'eneral  type  am 
the  mental  symptoms  predominate.  Clinically,  we  have  to 
distinguish  between  the  meningitis  which  occurs  as  a  primary 
uncomplicated  disease  and  those  forms  which  complicate  other 
disorders,  such  as  dementia  paralytica,  senile  psychoses,  aico* 
liolisin,  etc. 

Braik  Abscess. — ^Localized  collections  of  pus  in  the  brain, 
in  addition  to  the  physical  signs,  are  not  infrequently  attended 
by  a  variety  of  mental  symptoms,  none  of  whicli.  however,  are 
in  any  sense  to  be  regarded  as  specifically  characteristic.  In 
some  instances  there  is  merely  a  mild  degree  of  motor  restless- 
ness or  the  patietit  becomes  excessively  irritable,  while  in  other 
cases  there  are  varying  degrees  of  apathy  or  stupor.  Cases 
have  been  recorded  in  which  the  abscess  was  attended  by  symp- 
toms of  marked  depression  or  by  degrees  of  motor  restlessness 
and  exhilaration  which  simulated  a  true  mania.  In  the  in- 
stances in  which  tlie  history  of  infection  is  obtained  and  where 
there  are  localizing  symptoms  as  well  as  febrile  disturbances 
the  diagnosis  is  not  difficult,  but  in  the  more  protracted  cases, 
where  the  abscess  becomes  encapsulated  and  the  mental  symp- 
toms are  the  most  dominant  clinical  feature,  a  diagnosis  fre- 
quently can  only  be  made  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  in 
some  instances  the  real  cause  can  not  be  recognized  without  an 
autopsy. 

The  mental  disturbances  associated  with  thrombi  or  em- 
boli in  the  cerebral  vessels  do  not,  as  a  rule,  depend  upon  the 
local  disturbances,  but  are  refcrabfc  to  a  number  of  factors 
that  cannot  be  appropriately  discussed  here. 

Brain  Tumors.' — Not  all  tumors  of  the  brain  cause 
symptoms  of  a  sufficiently  pronounced  character  to  render  their 
recognition  easy.  .-Xs  can  readily  be  gatliered  from  the  litera- 
ture, even  large  tumors  have  been  found  at  autopsy  in  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system  which  during  life  had  caused  no  note- 
worthy manifestations.     On  the  other  hand,  relatively  small 
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neoplasms  may  give  rise  to  marked  local  disturbances  as  well 
as  to  a  more  or  less  general  impairment  of  all  the  mental  fac- 
ulties. In  the  face  of  these  apparently  contradictory  facts,  as 
well  as  for  other  reasons,  it  is  often  impossible  to  determine 
how  far  the  symptoms  of  alienation  are  directly  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  tumor,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  mental 
defects  must  doubtless  be  regarded  as  secondary  manifesta- 
tions. It  would  be  interesting  and  of  great  practical  impor- 
tance to  determine  in  what  percentage  of  cases  a  well-marked 
alienation  develops  directly  as  tlie  result  of  a  neoplasm  in  indi- 
viduals who  are  not  hereditarily  predisposed  towards  aliena.- 
tion.  Thus  in  73  patients  Schuster  affirms  that  in  only  10 
per  cent,  were  there  evidences  of  a  marked  predisposition 
shown  by  the  occurrence  of  mental  abnormalities — particularly 
ner^-ousness  and  a  tendency  to  alcoholism — sprier  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  tumor.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out.  the 
growth  of  the  tumor  is  not  so  uncommonly  accompanied  by 
a  marked  degree  of  mental  aberration.  In  some  cases  this 
amounts  mereEy  to  disturbances  in  the  affective  life.  The  pa- 
tients become  easily  fatigued  and  display  a  considerable  degree 
of  distractibility.  They  are  easily  irritated  and  mn.y  be  sub- 
ject to  violent  outbursts  of  temper.  In  younger  individuals, 
on  the  other  hand,  apathy,  distractibility,  and  in  some  instances 
lethargy  and  somnolence  are  more  likely  to  occur.  Outbreaks 
of  delirium  are  sometimes  noted,  but  when  these  occur  the 
possibility  that  the  tumor  is  complicated  by  the  development  of 
some  independent  psychosis  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Schus- 
ter and  others  have  shown  that  the  tumor  may  simply  be  a 
factor  of  secondary  importance  when  it  precedes  an  attack  of 
manic-depressive  insanity,  dementia  pnecox,  amentia,  etc. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  may  in  a  way  yjrecipitate  the  alienation 
by  lowering  the  mental  and  physical  resistance  of  the  patient, 
and  liecause  its  presence  may  cause  an  actual  circulation  in 
the  blood  of  toxins  which  may  give  rise  to  certain  delirious 
states."    As  a  rule,  except  in  the  case  of  the  frontal  lobe  tu- 
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mors,  the  location  of  the  neoplasm  does  not  give  a  specific 
stamp  to  the  mental  symptoms.  The  great  variety  of  recorded 
mental  disturbances  observed  in  cases  of  brain  tumor  will 
appear  frcxn  the  following  table  from  Schuster's  work : 

Predto- 

Toul         Heredity  pMllion     AlcofacJisa 

Excitement 95  5  4                8 

Melancholia 57  3  5               ■■ 

Delirium  and  confusion..  53  3  a 

Dementia  paralytica ^  5  i                5 

An  abnormal  tendency  to 

jest 23  r  2 

Paranoiic  States 19  4  2                3 

Neurasthenic  states 15  3  3 

Mania 13  2  3 

Moral   insanity 7  3  3                  3 

Circular  insanity S  i  i 

Simple  mental  weakness..  423  725 

Mental  Disturbances  Associated  with  Arterio- 
sclerosis."— Not  only  have  recent  investigations  added  ma- 
terially to  our  knowledge  regarding  the  pathological  changes 
taking  place  in  the  central  nervous  system  as  the  result  of 
vascular  sclerosis,  but  considerable  advance  has  also  been  made 
in  establishing  a  closer  relationship  between  some  of  the  lesions 
and  the  symptoms.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  considered 
advisable  to  change  the  order  hitherto  followed  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  other  diseases,  so  as  to  emphasize  as  much  as  possible 
the  importance  of  the  alterations  in  the  central  nervous  system 
as  the  determining  factor  in  the  development  of  the  clinical 
picture. 

Meyer  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  nervous 
system  may  suffer  in  three  ways  as  the  result  of  arteriosclero- 
sis:    ( I )  there  is  a  reduction  or  marked  change  of  metaboUsm 


•Koppen;  Arch,  i.  Psych.,  Bd.  xx,  S.  891.  Binswanger:  BerL  klin. 
Wchnschr.,  1894-  Alzheimer :  Allg.  Ztschr.  f.  Psych.,  1895.  Bd.  li,  S.  8o<). 
Uonatsschr.  f.  Psych,  u.  Neurol.,  Bd.  iii.  CentralbL  f.  Nen-enheilk.  a. 
Psj^L.  XXV.  Jahrg.,  Nr.  149,  Juni  15,  1902,  S.  399.  Noison  et  Coyne. 
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due  to  the  afteriosclcrotic  disease  in  one  or  more  organs;  (2) 
the  changes  in  the  nervous  system  are  directly  the  result  of 
disturbances  in  the  vascular  mechanism;  or  (3)  there  may  be 
a  lowered  metabolism  due  to  a  state  of  exhaustion  caused  by 
the  action  of  toxic  substances. 

The  forms  of  alienation  associated  with  this  disease  are 
more  common  after  the  fiftieth  year  of  life,  but  they  are  not 
infrequently  present  at  the  fortieth  year  or  even  eaHicr. 

An  example  of  mental  disturbance  with  arteriosclerosis, 
as  it  is  sometimes  seen  In  young  people,  is  given  in  tlie  follow- 
ing abstract  from  the  history  of  a  case,  for  which  I  am  indebted 
to  Dr.  Cary  B.  Gamble,  Jr. : 

Patient,  while:  male;   aged  as. 

Family  Awlory  good,  except  that  the  paticot'l  father  died  of  njber- 

culosis. 

Personal  Hi/lory.— Denies  lu<»  and  has  no  scar  or  enlariged  glands. 
Five  years  ago  the  patient  had  a  moderately  severe  attack  of  typhoid  fever, 
from  winch  lie  cunvale^ced  raiher  slowly.  For  the  past  two  years  he 
has  been  unable  to  fajlen  hli  attention.  long  upon  any  one  subject  and  fre- 
quently becomes  greatly  depressed,  and  fears  that  he  Is  going  insane. 
Memory  for  past  -events  i»  well  preserved,  and  there  is  no  evident  dis- 
sociation in  thoitsbt.  About  a  year  ago  the  patient  began  to  complain  of 
unpleasant  dreams,  always  occurring  when  he  was  half  awake.  The  con- 
tent of  the  dream  always  had  reference  to  tlic  iamc  subject:  he  thought 
he  was  fighting  with  a  gigantic  snake,  and  always  experienced  a  sense  of 
great  r«lie(  when  he  awoke.  Within  the  past  two  or  three  monthis  thi« 
idea  lias  persisted  after  waking,  and  the  patient  feaxs  that  the  snake  may  be 
real,  and  that  it  is  concealed  under  his  bed  or  somewhere  about  the 
room.  On  being  assured  that  the  idea  about  the  snake  was  merely  the 
product  of  his  imagination,  he  at  first  assented,  but  later  said  that  he  was 
unable  t&  get  rid  of  the  idea,  With  the  exception  of  the  marked  depres- 
sion he  has  shown  no  other  mental  symptoms.  On  examination  his 
arteries  were  found  to  he  in  a  remarkable  condition  of  sclerosis,  beiit^ 
uniformly  thickened,  and  traceable  high  up  in  hi^  arm.  The  cardiac 
impulse  was  in  the  anterior  nipple  line,  and  there  was  a  marked  accentiu- 
tion  of  both  sounds.     Blood-pressure  aoo.     Urine  negative. 

In  the  great  majorit)-  of  cases  that  come  under  observa- 
tion, particularly  in  hospitals,  the  general  disease  is  so  far 
advanced  and  affects  so  many  organs  that  there  is  little  diffi- 
(aj3ty  in  referring  any  symptoms  of  alienation  that  may  be 
present  to  these  changes.      At  such  a  time  it  is  difficult  to 
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accomplish  much  in  the  way  of  treatment,  and  for  this  reason 
the  need  for  making  a  diagnosis  at  a  much  earlier  period  is  evi- 
dent. Hence  it  follows  that  a  more  general  appreciation  of 
the  premonitory  signs  on  the  part  of  the  family  physician 
would  unquestionably  avert  serious  disaster  in  not  %  few 
instances. 

In  cases  in  which  there  are  evidences  of  nephritis,  diabetes, 
enlargement  of  the  heart,  or  changes  in  the  arterial  walls,  the 
existence  of  a  concomitant  sclerotic  process  in  the  central  ner- 
vous system  is  probable.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  sclerosis 
is  litntted  to  die  central  nervous  system  its  recognition  is  far 
more  diffiailt.  Some  of  the  more  important  of  the  clinical 
signs  of  the  malady  are  seen  in  the  milder  types  of  the  disease 
generally  referred  to  as  "  the  nenxus  fonns."  These  cases 
are  not  uncommon  in  both  men  and  women  after  the  fortieth 
year.  The  patients  complain  of  fatigue,  botli  mental  and 
physical;  they  recognize  the  fact  that  they  can  not  fix  their 
minds  long  upon  one  subject;  they  arc  subject  to  neuralgias 
of  various  forms,  which  occasionally  suggest  attacks  of  mi- 
graine. In  many  instances  there  is  a  singular  subjective  fed- 
ing,  nearly  always  present,  of  loss  of  memor>*.  The  patients 
complain  tliat  they  can  not  remember  well,  but  on  careful  exam- 
ination it  may  be  impossible  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  positive 
defect.  This  subjective  sense  of  difficulty  in  recalling  past 
events  is  nearly  always  present  Sometimes  positive  defects 
in  memory,  particularly  for  figures  and  names,  may  be  demon- 
strated. Cramer  has  called  attention  to  die  fact  that  in  many 
instances  associated  with  these  initial  symptoms  at  times  there 
is  a  marked  intolerance  for  alcohol.  Patients  complain  of 
an  inability  to  understand  what  is  said  to  them.  Tins  is  par- 
ticularly true  if  the  subject  is  at  all  involved  and  not  clearly 
stated.  Slight  temporary  motor  or  sensory  aphasias  may  be 
present.  The  patients,  as  a  rule,  show  some  irritability;  they 
do  not  like  to  be  crossed,  to  have  people  differ  from  Uiem.  At 
times  they  develop  even  a  vagiie  suspiciousness.  They  feel 
that  their  old  freinds  are  leaving  them.  They  lose  confidence 
in  themselves,  are  oversensitive  in  many  ways,  think  that  their 
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acts  are  noted  and  criticised  adversely  by  friends  as  well  as 
by  strang:ers.  In  some  instances  there  is  a  marked  dulling  of 
the  moral  sense.  This  gives  rise  to  sexual  irregularities, — 
masturbation,  assaults  upon  children,  etc.  Again,  the  finer 
sensibilities  may  be  lost  or  there  may  be  a  tendency  to  become 
obtrusively  egotistical.  The  one  symptom  which  is  very  char- 
acteristic of  all  this  group  of  cases  consists  in  the  remarkable 
insight  that  such  patients  have  regarding  their  own  condition. 
Up  to  a  certain  degree  they  are  able  to  appreciate  and  estimate 
the  value  of  their  symptoms.  They  recognize  tlie  psychical 
hypcrresthesias  as  abnormal.  Personal  characteristics  in  a 
measure  determine  the  clinical  picture.  The  patients  frequently 
complain  that  if  the  symptoms  persist  they  will  lose  their  m'inds. 
Up  to  a  certain  point  they  are  rational.  They  are  willing  to 
admit  that  they  are  not  bereft  of  will  power,  they  express  the 
desire  of  doing  everything  in  order  to  recover,  but  they  con- 
tinually harp  upon  the  fact  that  if  their  disorder  does  not  abate 
they  will  be  driven  insane.  Individuals  displaying  these  symp- 
toms are  met  with  in  private  practice,  but  in  these  early  stagxjs 
arc  seldom  found  in  institutions. 

The  diagnosis  is  frequently  difficult,  as  the  evidence  of 
genera]  sclerotic  changes  may  be  absent,  although  sometimes 
the  finding  of  sugar  in  the  urine  may  indicate  their  presence 
in  the  central  nervous  system.  The  process  in  some  cases  may 
progress  slowly  and  pass  on  into  the  second  stage.  The  pa- 
tients not  infrequently  die  of  some  intercurrent  trouble  or  there 
may  be  a  long  period  when  the  symptoms  are  more  or  less 
stable.  In  other  cases  the  onset  is  followed  by  a  greater  rap- 
idity of  progression,  the  emotional  disturbances  are  more  prom- 
inent, positive  defects  in  memory  are  present,  the  attention  is 
greatly  impaired,  and  tlie  subjective  sensations  are,  as  a  rule, 
intensified.  Hallucinations  and  insane  ideas  may  complicate 
the  clinical  picture.  Observers  differ  regarding  the  occurrence 
of  megalomania.  Periods  of  intercurrent  excitement  may 
come  and  go.  Sometimes  mental  depression  is  die  chief  fea- 
ture in  the  case.  The  patients  have  a  woe-b^one  appearance, 
sit  in  a  far  comer  of  the  ward  with  ^e  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
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ground  and  the  coraers  of  the  mouth  often  slightly  drooping. 
They  complain  o£  being  ruined,  of  having  committed  flagrant 
sins  for  whidi  they  can  not  be  forgiven.  They  affirm  that  it  is 
wrong  for  tliem  to  be  in  the  hospital,  that  they  do  not  deserve 
such  good  treatment,  that  they  should  lie  killed,  even  tortured, 
on  account  of  their  wrong-doing.  In  some  cases  they  adhere 
to  these  ideas  with  great  tenacity,  while  in  others  they  can  be 
diverted  temporarily.  Emotional  instability  is  often  present 
and  fits  of  laugliing  and  crying  often  alternate.  In  some  cases 
interest  may  be  suddenly  aroused  by  the  visit  of  a  friend  or 
by  the  occurrence  of  a  sudden  and  imexpected  event,  but  this 
change  is  only  transitory.  There  may  be  marked  motor  rest- 
lessness, which  displays  itself  in  various  ways.  Sometimes 
the  patient  will  wander  aimlessly  about  in  a  fairly  good-hunter 
until  an  attempt  is  made  to  restrain  him,  but  then  he  becomes 
violent.  Such  persons  not  infrequently  exhibit  a  curious  ten- 
dency- to  collect  various  articles  or  objects  lying  about  the 
wards  or  that  have  been  gathered  by  them  on  their  walks  atiout 
the  hospital  grounds.  Transitory  delirious  states  arc  not  at 
all  infrequent.  At  first  these  are  of  short  duration,  but  as  the 
disease  progresses  they  become  longer  and  the  delirium  is 
more  constant.  The  focal  lesions  which  may  occur  during  the 
course  of  the  cases  arc  not.  as  a  rule,  responsible  for  the  mental 
sjTiiptonis.  This  fact  is  partiailarly  import.-uit,  and  sliould  be 
borne  in  mind  more  especially  in  connection  with  the  post- 
apoplectic dementias,  in  reality  the  symptoms  of  alienation 
arc  referable  to  the  accompanying  arterial  changes.  In  these 
severer  cases  tlie  patients  still  preserve  a  remarkable  insight 
into  their  own  condition. 

In  some  instances  the  symptoms  displayed  during  the 
course  of  the  disease  are  of  forensic  importance.  Patients  suf- 
fering from  a  mild  degree  of  arteriosclerosis,  with  symptoms 
of  alienation  that  are  apparently  out  of  proportion  to  the  physi- 
cal changes,  not  infrequently  arc  brought  before  the  courts  for 
having  committed  acts  of  violence.  Various  forms  of  assault, 
theft,  anion,  the  infliction  of  injury  upon  members  of  the  family 
or  friends  without  any  provocation,  eta,  have  been  reported. 
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Our  knowledge  re^rding  tfie  mental  diseases  assodated 
with  arteriosckrosis  practically  dates  from  the  early  attempts 
made  to  differentiate  the  spurious  from  the  typical  cases  of 
dementia  paralytica."  KHppel,  in  1891,  described  his  pseudo- 
paralyxe  generale  arthritique,  a  condition  essentially  tlie  same 
as  cerebral  atrophy  due  to  arteriosclerosis.  In  1894  Binswan- 
ger  described  the  cerebral  cortical  atrophy  associated  with  vas- 
cular disease,  and  pointed  out  in  this  connection  certain  facts 
which  were  supposed  to  be  important  in  the  differential  diag- 
nosis of  the  two  conditions.  In  reporting  these  investigations 
he  referred  to  the  occurrence  of  a  diffuse  chronic  subcortical 
encephalitis.  About  the  same  time  Alzheimer  described  a  con- 
dition to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  perivascular  sclerosis.  In 
these  studies  he  emphasized  the  important  clinical  fact  that 
although  there  might  be  marked  sclerotic  changes  in  the  vessels 
of  the  central  nervous  system,  the  process  was  absent  or  only 
present  to  a  limited  degree  in  other  organs.  This  important 
fact  renders  die  diagnosis  in  many  instances  extremely  difficult. 

In  the  milder  cases  one  finds  occasionally  small  areas  of 
softening  with  general  dilatation  of  the  perivascular  spaces 
and  an  increase  of  the  glia.  The  ganglion  cells  show  marked 
pigmentation,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  medullated  fibres  are  intact. 
The  vessels  show  the  characteristic  arteriosclerotic  changes.  In 
the  glia  a  few  spider-cells  are  found,  but  compound  granular 
■corpuscles  are,  as  a  rule,  absent. 

In  the  second  group  of  cases  there  is  generally  a  marked 
diminution  in  the  weight  of  the  brain  and  dilatation  of  the 
ventricles;  ihe  white  substance  has  a  curious  gray  appearance, 
and  not  infrequently  many  miliary  aneurysms  are  found.  The 
ganglion  cells  as  well  as  the  fibres  are  Jittle  altered.  The 
arteriosclerotic  areas  may  be  numerous;  there  is  marked  in- 
crease in  the  spider-cells;   compound  granular  corpuscles  are 


"  Alzheimer :    Centnlblatt  f,  NervenhdJtt.  u.   Psych.,  xxv.  Jnhrgang, 
Nr.  149.  IS  Juni,  igoa,  S.  3gg.    Tdctn:   Histologuchc  Siudicn  zur  Diff^ren- 

Elgnose  der  progressive  Paralyse.  Nissl,  Franj; :  Zur  Hislopatbologie 
aralytUchcr  Rindcncrkraiikung.  HUtolog.  u.  HinlopsthoIoK-  ArbciL 
die  GroBshtrnriDde,  Heraus^eg.  von  Fr.  Nissl,  Bd.  i.  Jena.  1004. 
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generally  present.    Alzheimer  distinguishes  the  following  coit' 
dttions : 

( I )  A  chronic  subcortical  encephalitis  first  described  by 
Binswanger.  Only  the  deeper  fibre  tracts  are  affected,  and  the 
cortex  proper  is  practically  intact  In  these  cases,  in  addition  to 
the  psychical  symptoms  noted,  as  a  rule,  various  disturbances 
occur  that  point  to  local  lesions.  Tlie  differential  diagnosis 
betiA'een  these  and  certain  atypical  cases  of  dementia  paralytica 
is  frctjuently  difliciilt.  With  the  exercise  of  great  care  and  a 
careful  study  Alzheimer  believes  that  it  is  possible  to  diagnose 
such  cases  during  life.  In  the  cases  of  atypical  paresis,  as  a 
rule,  there  are  evidences  which  point  to  the  existence  of  a  more 
general  destructive  process  tlian  is  the  case  in  patients  affected 
with  arteriosclerosis.  In  this  latter  group  of  cases  tlie  lesions 
may  be  limited  to  one  or  more  convolutions  and  the  process 
may  he  more  intense  in  one  area  than  in  the  other,  but  the 
tendency  is  for  ihe  symptoms  referable  to  focal  lesions  to  be- 
come prominent  in  the  clinical  picture.  This  is  equally  tnw 
in  regard  to  the  psychical  anomalies.  In  the  senile  dementias 
as  well  as  in  the  cases  of  dementia  paralytica  there  is  a  general 
impainncnt  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  In  the  cases  of  arterio- 
sclerosis, on  the  other  hand,  some  psychical  functions  may  be 
intact,  while  others  are  markedly  disturbed.  As  has  been 
pointed  out,  cases  of  arteriosclerosis  by  their  symptoms  sug- 
gest the  occurrence  of  focal  lesions  and  to  the  casual  observer 
are  more  plainly  indicative  of  organic  brain  disease  than  are 
many  cAsea  of  senile  or  paralytic  dementia.  The  cases  of  senile 
dementia  with  focal  lesions  arc  frequently  as  difficult  to  dis- 
tingtiish  from  true  arteriosclerosis  as  arc  some  of  the  atypical 
cases  of  paresis.  In  the  former  group  of  cases,  as  Alzheimer 
affirms,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  glimpses,  as  it  were,  of  con- 
ditions which  are  more  or  less  cliaracteristic  of  senile  dementia 
and  which  indicate  the  presence  of  a  general  rather  than 
localized  cortical  lesion. 

(z)  A  destructive  process  more  or  less  limited  to  tlie  cor- 
tex. The  focal  areas  arc  wedge-shaped  with  the  base  of  the 
wedge  external.    These  areas  arc  occupied  almost  exclusively 
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by  a  thick  glia  network.  The  longer  association  tracts  are 
intact  Along  some  of  the  capillaries  there  are  evidences  of 
beginning  softening. 

(3)  Here  we  have  to  do  with  a  perivascular  gliosis.  In 
the  cortex,  as  well  as  in  the  deeper  portions  of  the  convolutions, 
we  meet  witli  circumscribed  areas  in  which  the  nerve-cells  have 
been  destroyed  and  replaced  by  a  marked  increase  in  the  glia. 
These  areas  usually  correspond  witli  the  regional  distribution 
of  the  affected  arteries.  An  iniportaiit  symptom  in  differen- 
tiating these  cases  from  tlie  dementias  is  the  so-called  senile 
epilepsy.  The  clinical  forms  recognized  are  generally  two — 
one  in  which  the  psychical  aberration  during  or  following  the 
attack  is  not  great  and  the  symptoms  are  apparently  due  merely 
to  local  disturbances  in  the  cortical  circulation;  in  the  other 
group  of  cases  evidences  of  marked  focal  lesions  arc  more 
prominent.  Following  an  attack  there  are  evidences  of  paraly- 
sis, narrowing  of  the  field  of  vision,  etc. 

In  these  milder  forms  of  the  disease  the  diagnosis  rests 
largely  upon  the  nervousness,  the  psychical  and  physical  fa- 
tigue, headache,  the  subjective  disturbances  of  memory,  attacks 
of  vertigo,  and  the  tendency  to  remissions.  The  period  at 
which  the  sclerotic  process  begins  varies  in  difTerent  individuals 
and  depends  upon  many  causes.  A  general  discussion  of  tfiis 
subject  can  not  be  entered  upon  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  (hat 
aside  frcwn  the  ordinary  factors  enumerated,  such  as  syphilis, 
alcohol,  etc..  there  seems  to  be  in  certain  families  a  marked 
predisposition  to  these  diseases  of  the  vascular  system.  More- 
over, in  certain  localities  the  disease  is  more  common  than  it 
is  elsewhere. 

Tlie  severer  cases,  especially  when  the  symptoms  of  aliena- 
tion are  at  all  marked,  are  much  better  off  in  an  institution 
where  they  can  be  properly  cared  for.  Tbe  bodily  weight 
should  be  carefully  watched.  If  there  is  a  marked  decrease,  the 
patient  is  better  off  in  bed.  The  diet  should  consist  largely  of 
milk.  The  periods  of  excitement  may  l>e  benefited  by  pro- 
longed baths.  The  administration  of  as  few  drugs  as  possible 
is  indicated.    Insomnia  may  sometimes  be  relieved  by  giving 
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the  patient  a  lukewarm  pack  wlieii  the  bath  is  not  indtcatl 
This  may  be  followed  by  some  light  nourishment,  such  as  a 
glass  of  milk.  The  severer  and  more  temporary  forms  of 
excitement  are  best  treated  by  the  use  of  sulphona!,  bromides, 
chloral,  morphin,  or  hyoscyamin  in  small  doses. 

The  general  treatment  of  these  cases  is  largely  wmpto- 
mattc.  In  the  earlier  stages,  as  soon  as  there  is  any  suspicion 
of  a  sclerosis  of  the  vessels  in  the  central  nervous  system,  the 
patients  must  be  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  all  responsi- 
bilities. They  should  be  advised  to  give  up  ever>-thing  which 
will  subject  them  to  unnecessary  strain,  either  mental  or  physi- 
oil.  Life  in  the  country  is  preferable  to  that  in  the  city.  The 
diet  must  be  light  and  nourishing;  plenty  of  exercise,  not 
severe,  in  the  open  air  is  indicated.  If  the  sense  of  fatigue  is 
well  marked,  the  patients  may  do  well  to  undergo  for  a  short 
time  a  rest-cure,  during  whicli  time  they  are  confined  to  bed, 
kept  on  a  fluid  diet,  given  massage,  and  allowed  to  have  an  oc- 
casional Turkish  batli,  best  given  under  medical  supervisjor]. 
Stimulants  of  all  kinds  must  be  avoided.  The  bowels  must  be 
kept  well  regulated.  In  the  poorer  class  of  patients  who  come 
to  the  dispensaries  and  hospitals  a  great  deal  can  be  done  by 
regulating  the  diet  and  by  advising  the  patient  to  carefully 
avoid  all  excesses.  The  number  of  meals  should  be  increased 
to  five  or  six  in  tlic  twcntj'-four  hours  instead  of  three.  This, 
as  a  rule,  ohviales  the  possibility  of  a  patient  overtaxing  his 
digestion  at  any  one  time. 

SvpRiLis." — Since  the  middle  of  the  last, century  the 
question  as  to  whether  syphilis  gives  rise  to  psychoses  which 
can  in  any  sense  be  characterized  as  distincti%-e  of  this  disease 
has  been  much  debated.  Although  no  satisfactory  solution  lias 
as  yet  been  arrived  at,  much  of  the  work  of  recent  investigators 
has  at  least  been  beneficial  in  re-formulating  the  problems  to 
be  solved.    As  has  already  been  said,  it  is  now  possible  in  a 


"Rumpf:  Die  syphilitiiclicn  Erkrankungcn  dea  Ncrveiisysltms, 
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great  number,  if  not  in  all,  of  the  cases  to  differentiate  the 
syphilitic  from  tlie  paretic  process,  and  the  arteriosclerotic  from 
the  senile  group;  and  at  the  same  time  we  have  arrived  at  more 
definite  ideas  about  certain  other  conditions.  In  1877  Erlcn- 
mcyer  affirmec!  that  the  mental  anomalies  occurring  during 
s>'philis  might  be  divided  into  the  so-called  simple  psychoses 
and  those  in  which  disturbances  of  motility  and  sensibility  are 
met  with,  tlie  condition  then  bearing  a  striking  resemblance  in 
many  of  its  phases  to  general  paresis.  Foumier  speaks  of  a 
chronic  depressed  state  in  which  there  is  a  general  intellectual 
impairment,  and  a  second  more  acute  type  characterized  by 
definite  periods  of  excitement  and  delirium,  which  he  holds 
arc  directly  attributable  to  the  action  of  irritating  stimuli  upon 
the  cerebral  cortex.  Heubner  "  differentiates  three  distinct 
fonns  of  aberration  associated  with  cerebral  syphilis:  (1)  In 
the  first  the  pathological  process  is  more  or  less  localized,  gum- 
mata  being  present  in  tlie  convexity  of  the  brain  associated 
with  conditions  of  depression  or  excitement  with  accompany- 
ing defect  in  memop.-,  intelligence,  and  in  the  whole  person- 
ality. In  this  form  aphasia,  various  local  paralyses,  and  epi- 
leptiform attacks  are  often  encountered.  (2)  In  the  second, 
where  the  arteritis  is  confined  to  the  ba.sal  portions  of  the  brain, 
the  symptoms  are  those  of  a  simple  dementia.  ( 3 )  In  the  third 
form,  where  the  vascular  changes  are  more  pronounced  in  the 
cortex,  the  most  prominent  manifestations  are  delirium,  partial 
loss  of  consciousness,  together  with  impulsive  acts  of  various 
kinds.  These  investigations  were  carried  still  further  by  Kowa- 
lewsky."  The  relation  of  the  syphilitic  infection  to  neuras- 
thenic and  hysterical  states  was  studied  by  Charcot  and  his 
[Hipils.    A  convenient  clinical  division  of  tlie  aberrations  asso- 


"Von  Zieinssen's  Handbuch,  Bi[,  xi,  i. 

"Syphilis  ucid  Neurasthenic.  Ccntralbl.  f.  Ncrvcnheiltt.,  189J,  iii. 
Zur  Lehre  von  tier  syphiKtischen  Spinal  par  xlysc  von  Erb.  Neurol.  Cca- 
tralbl,  iSq3.  Nr,  la.  Di«  (uiictLondlen  Nervenkntnkheiiert  tind  die  Syph- 
ilis. Arch,  f.  Psych.,  Bd  xxvi.  Gcislcsstoningen  bci  Syphilis.  Allg, 
Zwchr.  f.  Psych..  Bd.  1,  1894-  SyphilHiache  EpiJepsic-  Bert  ktin.  Wchti- 
schr.,  1894,  Kr.  4. 
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ciatcd  with  syphilis  corresponding  with  the  three  period 
follows:  (i)  Those  occurring  after  ihe  arrest  in  development 
of  the  chancre.  (2)  Those  encountered  during  the  efflores- 
cence, this  period  extending-  to  the  time  when  in  cases  which 
have  not  been  promptly  treated  the  arterial  and  meningeal  le- 
sions make  their  appearance.  (3)  Tliose  belonging  to  the 
period  during  which  the  giimmatovis  growths  develop  and  the 
arterial  disease  becomes  marked. 

During  the  first  period  the  mental  symptoms  are  those 
belonging  to  an  acute  infectious  disease.  Among  the  milder 
(lisiurbances  noted  are  various  manifestations  of  hysteria  and 
neurasthenia.  These  may  or  may  not  be  associated  with 
marked  mental  depression,  the  individual  being  greatly  per- 
turbed on  account  of  the  character  of  the  disease  from  which 
he  is  suffering,  and  being  unable  to  divert  his  mind  from  the 
possible  terrible  effects  of  tlie  malady  which  he  is  continually 
picturing  to  him3elf.  These  cases  are  frequently  described  as 
instinces  of  syphilophobia.  Occasionally  in  neurastlienic  sub- 
jects these  fears  are  so  intense  that  a  hypochondriacal  stale 
supervenes  from  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  arouse  the 
patient.  In  other  instances,  instead  of  depression,  we  meet 
with  marked  maniacal  excitement  In  all  probability,  how- 
ever, in  sucli  cases  the  infection  acts  merely  as  a  provocative 
agent  in  precipitating  an  attack  of  manic-depressive  insanity, 
amentia,  or  some  other  psychosis. 

States  of  depression  or  excitement  are  much  more  apt  to 
occur  during  the  period  of  efflorescence,  and  here  a  symptom- 
complex  may  develop  which  suggests  the  acute  delirium  aiso- 
ciatcd  with  a  rise  of  temperature  followed  by  indications  of 
more  or  less  complete  collapse,  convulsive  seizures,  and  symp- 
toms of  meningeal  invasion. 

In  the  third  stage  the  on.set  of  the  mental  symptoms  is, 
as  a  rule,  more  gradual.  In  many  instances  there  is  apparently 
a  general  impairment  of  the  mental  and  physical  vigor.  At 
first  there  may  be  some  confusion,  although  in  the  early  stages 
the  patient  retains  a  fairly  accurate  insight  into  his  own  con- 
dition.    Some  authors  are  inclined  to  distinguish  between 
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simple  luetic  dementia  and  the  so-called  pseudoparesis  of  luetic 
origin.  As  these  two  groups  of  cases  are  apt  to  resemble  each 
other  in  many  ways,  it  is  impossible  to  differentiate  clearly  be- 
tween them.  In  some  instances,  however,  we  meet  with  indi- 
viduals who  show  an  insidious  and  progressive  blunting  of  all 
their  mental  faculties  with  marked  loss  of  insight  and  defect 
in  memory,  and  who  ultimately  develop  an  apathetic  dementia. 
During  the  course  of  the  disease  epileptiform  or  apoplectiform 
attacks  may  or  may  not  occur.  In  other  instances  variations 
in  the  affective  state  are  noted;  the  individual  is  sometimes 
depressed,  at  otlier  times  markedly  exhilarated,  so  mudi  so  that 
it  is  fre(|uently  impossible  to  differentiate  this  mental  condition 
from  that  which  occurs  in  general  paresis.  In  some  instances 
ideas  of  persecution  develop,  the  individual  becoming  markedly 
suspicious,  not  only  of  members  of  his  own  family,  but  of  all 
with  whom  he  is  brought  into  contact.  As  a  rule,  however, 
these  ideas  are  more  or  less  transient  and  are  seldom  persistent 
or  intense  enough  to  supply  more  than  a  temporary  motive  for 
conduct.  Such  individuals,  particularly  in  the  early  stages,  are 
apt  to  show  marked  intolerance  for  alcohol  as  well  as  a  loss 
of  the  power  of  concentrating  the  attention  or  energies.  They 
neglect  their  work,  no  longer  care  for  their  families,  and  exhibit 
an  indifference  to  all  but  the  immediate  necessities  connected 
with  their  own  existence.  In  the  cases  whicli  simulate  general 
paresis  we  may  have  impairment  of  the  light  reflexes,  some 
difference  in  the  facial  innervation,  marked  tremor  in  the  mus- 
cles of  the  face,  tongue,  and  extremities,  and  a  complex  of 
symptoms  which  it  is  frequently  impossible  at  the  moment  to 
differentiate  from  those  of  general  paresis.  These  pscudo- 
pareses  of  syphilitic  origin  may,  however,  be  recognized  by 
the  slow  progressiveness  of  the  clinical  features,  the  tendency 
to  long  remissions,  and  sometimes  by  the  definite  benefit  de- 
rived from  anti syphilitic  treatment.  In  some  cases  a  euphoria 
similar  to  that  described  under  the  expansive  type  of  general 
paresis  develops.  In  these  dementing  cases  the  course  is,  as 
a  rule,  protracted,  death  intervening  only  after  a  period  of 
from  ten  to  twenty  years  from  the  onset.    As  a  rule,  when  the  ' 
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dementia  is  marked,  little  can  be  expected  frwn  treatment,  ai 
permanent  mental  defects  arc  nearly  always  noted,  although 
the  cases  may  be  differentiated  from  those  of  genuine  dementia 
paralytica  hy  the  apparent  cessation  of  tlie  disease  process  and 
the  remissions  extending  over  several  years.  The  epileptiform 
attacks  in  these  cases  are  apt  to  be  much  more  frequent  than 
in  general  paresis.  The  so-called  juvenile  paretics,  as  far  as 
the  present  evidence  indicates,  should  be  classed  as  hereditary 
syphilitics,  as  they  usually  present  more  of  the  symptoms  of 
cerebral  syphilis  than  of  general  paresis. 

Treatment. — In  the  group  of  cases  described  under  the 
first  and  second  heads  an  energetic  antisyphititic  treatment 
often  brings  about  recovery.  Particularly  desintble  in  these 
early  cases  is  the  use  of  inunctions.  If  any  nervous  symptoms 
de\'eIop  it  is  better  that  the  patient  be  isolated  for  a  time,  kept 
quietly  in  bed,  given  frequent  baths  or  packs,  and  a  diet  re- 
stricted principally  to  milk.  In  the  more  acute  cases,  where 
maniacal  symptoms  appear,  the  individual  should  be  traiu* 
ferred  at  once  to  a  hospital  where  he  can  be  carefully  watched 
and  the  administration  of  mercury  and  iodides  pursued  rapidly 
to  the  point  of  tolerance.  In  the  group  of  symptoms  whtdi 
develop  later  in  the  infection,  the  therapy  is  apt  to  be  less  satis- 
factory, although  excellent  results  often  follow  the  administra- 
tion of  large  doses  of  the  iodides.  It  is  better  to  begin  with 
small  doses  of  a  saturated  solution  and  rapidly  increase,  add- 
ing one  drop  to  the  amount  three  times  a  day.  In  this  way  the 
patient  can  soon  be  made  to  take  trom  lOO  to  200  grains  daily. 
After  large  doses  have  been  given  for  four  or  six  weeks  the 
drug  should  be  withdrawn  2nd  the  patient  allowed  to  go  with- 
out any  medication  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  after  which  another 
period  of  treatment.  lasting  a  month  or  six  weeks,  should  be 
begun.  In  many  of  ttiese  mental  abnormalities  occurring  in 
neurotic  and  debilitated  individuals  tonics — iron,  arsenic,  and 
strychnin — prove  valuable  adjuncts.  The  diet  should  \x  light 
but  nourishing,  and  in  tlie  absence  of  too  acute  symptoms  a 
life  in  the  open  air  is  all -important. 

Pathology. — A  great  variety  of  pathological  changes  are 
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ftmonstrable  in  the  central  ner\'ous  system  as  a  result  of  syphi- 
litic infection.     The  characteristic  lesions  in  the  blood-vessels 

(see  chapter  on  Dementia  Paralytica)  are  nearly  always  pres- 
ent, but,  as  has  Ijeen  pointed  out  elsewhere,  the  marked  infil- 
tration does  not,  as  a  nile,  affect  the  adventitial  sheath.  We 
meet  with  frequent  evidence  of  the  formation  of  new  vessels, 
and,  according-  to  NissI,  the  hypertrophy  of  the  endothelial 
Hning  of  the  vessels  is  also  a  source  for  the  new  vessel  forma- 
tion, small  capillaries  penetrating  the  cells.  In  not  a  few  syphi- 
litic cases  many  of  the  localizing  symptoms — for  instance,  vari- 
ous forms  of  paresis — are  to  be  explained  by  the  occurrence  of 
areas  of  softening,  whereas  in  the  cases  of  paretic  dementia 
they  are  more  apt  to  be  associated  with  changes  in  the  minute 
structure  of  the  cortex.  The  nerve-elements  themselves  are 
often  swollen,  and  if  a  section  of  the  cortex  from  a  case  of 
syphilitic  disease  is  comparetl  with  one  taken  from  the  normal 
brain  an  apparent  increase,  not  only  in  the  size  of  the  nerve- 
elements,  but  also  in  the  formation  of  new  vessels,  can  be 
detected.  The  size  as  well  as  the  number  of  glia-elemcnts  is 
often  greatly  increased,  and  in  certain  places  where  the  nerve- 
elements  have  been  destroyed  we  have  a  thick  matting  of  the 
glia-fibres  (Nissl's  Gliarasen).  The  diminution  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  ner\'e-fibrcs  is  not  nearly  as  striking  as  in  the  cases 
of  general  paresis.  For  a  fnll  description  of  the  various  gum- 
matous formations  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  various  text- 
books on  general  pathology. 


CHAPTER   XX 

THE  PARANOIA  GROUP  ' 


The  term  paranoia  was  formerly  used  to  designate  cases; 
of  alienation  in  which  the  insane  ideas  were  expressed  in  stjch 
a  way  as  to  suggest  a  certain  degree  of  systcmatizatJon  or  con- 
nection, being  also  developed  with  a  semblance  of  logical  se- 
quence and  marked  by  stability.  Such  cases  were  referred  to 
as  partial  or  systeniatize<l  deliria,  and  were  supposed  to  stand 
in  sharji  contrast  to  the  so-called  general  deliria  of  mania  or 
melancholia.  Furthermore,  Jt  was  thought  that  paranoia  was 
more  common  in  individuals  who  prior  to  the  onset  of  the 
alienation  had  shown  some  predisposition  towards  nervous  or 
mental  disorders. 

For  a  long  time  in  the  history  of  psychiatry  paranoia  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  stable  symptom-complexes  concerning' 
whose  origin  and  development  it  was  impossible  to  gain  any 
very  clear  conception,  and  alienists  were  apparently  content 
with  a  merely  casuistical  study  of  cases  and  a  scries  of  cata- 
logues of  symptoms,  so  that  each  new  phase  in  the  social  life 
seemed  to  be  represented  by  a  special  type  of  paranoia.  The 
text-books  on  psychiatry  abounded  in  such  titles  as  llie  per- 
secutory, religious,  hypochondriacal,  sexual,  or  hysterical  types 
of  paranoia,  and  every  slight  variation  in  the  clinical  picture 
was  accepted  as  sufficient  justification  for  tlie  immediate  for- 
mation of  a  new  group.  Gradually,  however,  it  became  ap- 
parent, as  has  been  shown  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  insane 
ideas,  that  the  mere  syatematization  and  persistence  of  insane 
ideas  could  not  be  taken  as  specific  diaracteristics  of  a  disease 
entity.     As  soon  as  alienists  began  to  study  the  de\*eIopment, 

'Bcrdc:  Ucbcr  An  Pritniirsymptom  dcr  Paranoia.  Halle.  1903.  Mc- 
Donald, W.:  The  Prewnt  Staiut  o(  Paranoia.  Am.  Joum.  loiaiL. 
1904.  January,  vol.  Ix,  Ko.  3.  Schuhie:  Bcmcrkungcn  zur  ParanoUfnigt. 
Deut«ch.  med.  Wchnschr.,  1904,  Januar  14-21,  Nr.  3-4. 
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Vours*,  and  termination  of  the  various  symptom-complexes,  it 
was  noted  that  clinical  pictures  remarkably  similar  in  many 
respects  could  develop  out  of  what  were  primarily  essentially 
different  conditions,  and  that  neither  the  logical  sequence  nor 
the  persistence  o£  the  ideas,  with  the  retention  of  a  fair  degree 
of  intellectual  power,  could  be  justly  regarded  as  a  dominant 
characteristic  any  more  than  the  temperature  curve  could  be 
considered  the  sole  specific  means  of  differentiating  febrile  dis- 
orders. As  soon  as  the  clinical  method  of  investigation  was 
given  a  fair  trial  it  was  found  that  il  was  possible  to  remove 
from  this  group  a  variety  of  paranoioid  states  whicli  were 
found  to  be  merely  transitional  phases  belonging  to  other  psy- 
choses. Formerly  it  had  been  the  custom  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  so-called  acute  and  chronic  cases  of  paranoia,  the 
curability  of  the  fonner  being  a  matter  of  common  observation. 
But  the  recognition  of  such  a  distinction  soon  led  investigators 
to  inquire  whether  the  acute  process  with  merely  transitory 
paranoioid  conditions  might  not  be  fundamentally  diAerent 
from  the  chronic  states.  It  wa.s  noted,  for  example,  that  many 
of  the  more  protracted  cases  of  delirium  tremens  in  which  the 
insane  ideas  were  arranged  with  some  degree  of  logical  se- 
quence persisted  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  unchanged, 
eventually  clearing  up  and  disappearing,  and  that  finally  the 
patient  recovered  completely.  Gradually,  as  it  became  clear 
that  the  same  mental  state  was  observable  in  a  variety  of  other 
conditions — for  example,  in  the  acute  confusional  insanity  of 
tiie  English  writers  and  in  the  amentia  of  Meynert — alienists 
awakened  to  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  grouping  of 
these  acute  forms  with  the  chronic  systematized  insanities  was 
based  merely  upon  the  existence  of  certain  superficial  simi* 
larities.  Thus,  in  connection  with  the  study  of  a  large  group 
of  cases  which  led  to  the  present  formulation  of  ideas  in  regard 
to  dementia  praecox.  it  became  apparent  that  a  great  variety 
of  chronic  sj-stcmatizcd  forms  of  alienation  characterized  by 
a  terminal  dementing  process  with  many  specific  symptoms  in 
common,  siich  as  stereotypies,  negativism,  etc.,  bore  only  a  su- 
perficial resemblance  to  paranoia.    More  recently  the  attention 
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of  alienists  has  been  directed  to  the  occurrence  of  paranotoK 
forms  of  manic-depressive  insanity,  and  here  again  it  lias 
been  iJiown  that  in  addition  to  the  mental  condition  of  tlie 
patient  there  are  symptoms  of  a  more  purely  physical  charac- 
ter which  serve  to  difierentiate  these  cases  from  the  so-called 
paranoia  group.  Whether  the  majority  of  the  dironic  cases 
develop  out  of  an  acute  paranoiic  condition  is  still  question- 
able. 

After  all  these  deductions  have  been  made  we  are  still  left 
with  a  small  residua!  group  of  cases  whidi  can  not  as  yet  be 
definitely  assigned  to  any  of  the  psychoses  hitherto  described. 
And  it  is  to  this  more  or  less  indefinite  assemblage  of  cases, 
representatives  of  which  constantly  fall  under  the  obser\'atioo 
of  the  physician,  that  attention  will  be  briefly  directed  in  the 
present  diapter.  Wernicke  has  defined  the  characteristics  of 
this  group  of  cases  as  consisting  in  a  falsification  of  the  con- 
tent in  conjunction  with  a  normal  activity  of  consciousness. 
As  the  acute  forms  of  paranoia  are  variously  classified  under 
the  different  psychoses  of  which  they  form  an  integral  part,  it 
only  remains  to  consider  the  so-called  residual  forms  in  which 
the  active  disease  process  has  either  run  its  course  and  become 
stationary  or  continues  to  develop  only  slowly  and  insidiously. 
Whether  a  clinical  dififerentiation  upon  this  Imsis  can  be  main- 
tained depends  altogether  upon  the  facts  which  the  histories 
of  cases,  followed  through  long  periods  of  time,  bring  to  light. 
Reference  has  already  been  made  in  the  earlier  sections  to  the 
ncccssit>-  of  studying  carefully  the  pathogenesis  of  the  i-arious 
forms  of  paranoia,  .'\dmitting  that  in  the  acme  of  the  disease 
the  main  features  of  many  of  the  cases  consist  in  an  essential 
absence  of  disturl>ances  in  the  atTective  li  fe  and  a  predominance 
of  more  purely  intellectual  defects,  too  sweeping  conclusions 
based  upon  a  partial  truth  are  still  unjustifiable.  For  the  earlier 
that  we  see  many  of  the  cases  in  which  tlie  intellectual  defects 
are  prominent,  tlic  more  convincing  is  the  evidence  that  among 
the  first  disturbances  in  the  mental  life  the  affective  anomalies 
play  an  important  part.  For  this  reason  tlie  former  attempts 
to  bring  the  paranoioid  states,  as  representing  purely  intdlec- 
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tual  defects,  into  such  sliarp  contrast  witJi  mania  and  melan- 
cholia are  not  supported  by  our  present  knowledge.  Berze 
refers  the  primary  disturbance  in  paranoia  neither  to  an  intel- 
lectual nor  to  an  emotional  state,  but  to  an  anomaly  in  apper- 
ception of  such  a  character  that  the  process  of  bringinif  the 
psychic  content  into  the  field  of  consciousness  is  impaired. 
This  anomaly  of  function  results  in  the  impairment  of  the  ap* 
perception,  and  upon  tliis  derangement  depends  the  lack  of 
judgment  and  defective  critical  power  of  the  paranoiic  Fur- 
thermore, this  defect  in  function  retards  the  departure  of  the 
idea  from  the  field  of  consciousness  when  the  representation 
has  once  gained  access  to  it,  and  tliis  anomaly  in  turn  gives 
rise  to  a  tendency  to  establish  forced  relationships  between  the 
various  ideas  in  consciousness.  These  mental  defects,  of  wliich 
the  patient  himself  is  in  part  subjectively  appreciative,  are  in 
all  probability  the  basis  of  the  subsequent  ideas  of  persecution. 
Hallucinations,  when  they  occur,  are  neither  primary  nor  essen- 
tial factors  in  the  development  of  paranoia.  As  a  further 
result  of  his  observations  Berze  concludes  tliat  the  individual 
who  is  the  subject  of  paranoia  suffers  from  a  psychic  defect 
which  can  not  be  designated  as  an  evidence  of  feeble-minded- 
ness  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  and  that  tlie  primary 
disturbances  are  not  in  any  sense  afJective.  This  point  of  view, 
although  extremely  suggestive,  can  not  be  considered  as  more 
than  an  interesting  and  possibly  helpful  hypothesis. 

Specht  *  affirms  that  in  studying  cases  of  paranoia  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  several  factors,  such  as  the  direction  and 
form  of  the  insane  ideas  as  well  as  the  material  out  of  which 
they  are  developed.  According  to  this  same  observer,  the 
psychogenetic  factor  of  greatest  importance  is  the  direction 
or  trend  given  by  the  idea  as  determined  by  the  individuality 
of  the  patJenL  Thus  the  ego  becomes  the  centre  of  any  false 
system  of  thought,  and  as  yet  clinicians  have  failed  to  empha- 
size sufficiently  the  importance  of  the  egocentric  character  of 


*Ucbcr  doi  pathologischea  Effekt  in  der  chrwibchcii  Paranoia.    Er* 
langcn  und  Leipzig,  1901. 
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ever>'  insane  idea.  The  importance  of  the  affective  disturbances 
and  the  fact  that  these  ideas  are  bom  of  emotional  states  in 
part  explain  their  incorrigibility.  The  genesis  of  the  ideas 
may  be  attributed  not  to  tlie  preponderance  of  one  pronounced 
emotional  state,  but  rather  to  a  mixture  of  factors.  Pure  de- 
pression concentrates  the  patient's  attention  too  minutely, 
while  exaltation  or  exhilaration  diffuses  it.  The  systematized 
insane  idea  springs  from  a  complex  emotional  state  in  which 
no  one  tone  is  alone  dominant.  The  clinical  proof  for  this  is 
found  in  the  paranoioid  states  which  frequently  develop  in 
association  with  manic-depressive  insanity. 

With  our  present  knowledge  the  ultimate  solution  of  the 
whole  question  can  not  be  derived  from  a  study  of  comparative 
symptomatology,  but  must  depend  upon  the  perfection  and 
elaboration  of  clinical  histories  to  such  an  extent  that  the  de- 
velopment, course,  and  termination  of  the  doubtful  cases, 
extending  over  long  periods  of  years,  can  readily  and  minutely 
be  investigated.  Tlie  mere  refinement  of  the  psychological 
analysis,  however  admirable  it  may  be,  cannot  give  us  any  real 
insight  into  the  natural  history  of  the  disease  with  which  we 
arc  dealing;  neither  can  the  protracted  duration  of  certain 
cases  be  looked  upon  as  a  safe  criterion  in  differentia  Hon .  It 
is  not  at  all  improbable  that  whereas  a  disease  process  in  one 
individual  may  run  its  course  in  a  few  months,  in  another 
person,  under  different  surroundings  and  a  stronger  mental 
resistiveness,  it  may  be  prolonged  for  a  period  of  years. 

The  rcmaricablc  confusion  that  results  from  Uie  mere 
epochal  study  of  paranoiic  states,  without  any  genuine  and 
steady  attempt  to  trace  the  connection  between  apparently  dis- 
similar conditions,  is  well  exemplified  in  tlie  study  of  the  so- 
called  original  paranoia.  According  to  Sander,"  who  first  used 
the  term,  this  form  of  chronic  systematized  insanity  develops 
in  individuals  who  early  in  life  have  shown  certain  abnormali- 
ties in  character  with  a  marked  inclination  to  indulge  in  con- 
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fabulatton  and  dream-like  revery.  In  the  acme  of  the  disease 
these  individuals,  on  account  of  the  character  of  their  insane 
ideas,  are  classed  among  the  most  dangerous  lunatics.  Other 
observers  think  that  the  clinical  course  of  the  disease  is  one 
in  which  periods  of  vivid  hallucinosis  occur.  The  character 
of  the  fallacious  sense  percqition  determines  the  mood  until 
eventually  mental  deterioration  develops.  The  symptomatic 
features  of  these  cases  were  considered  by  Neisser  to  be  a 
varied  combination  of  fallacious  sense  perceptions  with  an 
elaboration  of  the  ideas,  particularly  those  relating  to  the  per- 
sonality, and  in  the  second  place  an  excessive  tendency  towards 
the  falsification  of  memory.  A  number  of  writers,  particularly 
Mcynert,  were  inclined  to  believe  that  sudi  individuals  had 
been  the  subjects  of  insane  ideas  for  tlie  greater  part  of  their 
lives.  Otlier  clinicians  have  endeavored  to  find  points  of  dif- 
ferential importance  between  this  and  other  forms  in  the 
manner  of  the  development  of  the  malady. 

The  imporUince  of  periods  of  hallucinosis  has  been  vari- 
ously estimated,  some  writers  holding  that  they  are  more  or 
less  constant,  others  that  they  arc  only  occasional  and  episodic. 
Kraepelin,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  book,  dissents  from  the 
view  that  it  is  possible  to  trace  the  genesis  of  the  insane  Idea 
back  to  an  early  period  in  youth,  but  thinks  that  the  so-called 
original  paranoiics  in  whom  the  disease  is  said  to  have  begim 
at  an  early  period  of  life  with  a  progressive  development, 
broken  by  acute  periods  or  exacerbations  with  marked  hallu- 
cinosis, should  be  classified  among  the  hebephrenics. 

One  of  Schott's  *  patients  has  been  under  medical  sur- 
veillance for  twenty-five  years.  On  account  of  the  detailed 
history  given  the  case  is  one  of  considerable  importance  in 
throwing  light  upon  certain  disputed  points  in  the  pathogenesis 
of  this  and  similar  conditions.  Prior  to  the  period  at  which 
this  patient  entered  the  asylum  in  1879  marked  eccentricities 


•Schott,   A.:     Beitrag   lur   Lehrc   von   dcr   aogeninnten   origioirtn 
Paranou.     Monattischr.   {.  Psych,  u.  Neurol.   igo4,  Mai,  Bd.  xr,  H.  s, 
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of  character  had  already  been  noted  and  a  more  or  less  indefi- 
nite history  of  the  occunence  of  insane  ideas,  even  in  earliest 
childhood,  was  ffiven.  The  evidence  upon  this  latter  point, 
however,  is  believed  by  Schott  to  be  too  uncertain  to  justify 
its  recognition.  While  the  patient  was  under  observation 
periods  of  definite  hallucinosis  occurred.  In  1891  the  patient 
began  to  show  signs  of  megalomania,  and  the  ideas  which  then 
presented  themselves  persisted  with  remarkable  stability.  Al* 
though  the  systematization  and  persistence  of  the  insane  ideas, 
together  with  a  certain  degree  of  intactness  of  memorj-  and 
the  power  of  intellectual  effort,  arc  still  noted,  the  occurrence 
of  disturbances  in  the  motor  functions  during  the  attack  would 
naturally  suggest  the  idea  that  the  case  is  one  of  helxrplirenia 
and  not  true  paranoia.  Schott  himself  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  form  of  alienation  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  chronic  hallu- 
cinatory paranoia. 

In  the  careful  scrutiny  and  analysis  of  symptoms  the  clini- 
cian should  avoid  the  error  of  assuming  that  the  presence  or 
absence  of  slight  mental  dclcrioration  without  other  specific 
symptoms  can  be  accepted  as  a  means  of  differentiating  between 
the  tyi)ical  cases  of  paranoia  and  other  forms  of  alienation.  As 
has  beeEi  pointed  out  in  Chapter  III,  it  is  more  than  probaUe 
that  in  every  case  in  which  an  insane  idea  develops  a  certain 
amount  of  mental  impairment  exists.  Frequently  in  (he  clinics 
individuals  are  met  with  who  show  a  scries  of  stable  ^'stcma- 
tized  insane  ideas  while  still  retaining  considerable  abilit>'  ia 
reasoning,  and  in  whom  there  can  be  noted  but  little  inter- 
ference in  the  vohtional  processes  except  when  a  certain  line 
of  conduct  brings  these  into  conflict  with  their  delusions.  The 
history  of  such  individuals  is  that  gradually,  over  a  period  of 
years,  they  become  more  or  less  nervous  and  irritable  and 
nearly  always  show  a  tendency  to  be  more  and  more  self- 
cetitred.  This  latter  phenomenon  generally  shows  itself  in  a 
certain  degree  of  distrust  and  inability  to  adapt  themselves  to 
their  surroundings;  they  fail  to  get  along  with  friends  or 
relatives  and  begin  to  display  a  certain  queemess  and  eccen- 
tricity of  manner  which  is  sooner  or  later  recognized  as  al^ 
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iormal  even  by  the  laity.  Frequently  the  friends  will  tell  us 
that  these  individuals  have  always  been  queer,  have  always 
shown  marked  eccentricities  of  character,  have  always  been 
easily  prejudiced  and  possessed  by  fixed  ideas.  Gradually  the 
insane  ideas  become  more  and  more  crj'stallizcd,  and,  as  a  rule, 
first  one  or  two  make  their  appearance,  and  later  others  de- 
velop secondarily.  In  tracing  the  evolution  of  the  symptoms 
it  may  l)c  found  that  what  could  at  first  properly  he  described 
as  irritability  later  becomes  mistrxist  or  suspiciousness.  The 
conduct  of  those  about  them  is  misinterpreted ;  everything-  that 
is  done,  according  to  these  patients,  is  directed  against  their 
welfare;  poison  is  put  into  their  food;  they  arc  followed  on 
the  street;  if  confined  in  an  institution,  they  complain  that  they 
have  been  illegally  committed  and  spend  their  days  brooding 
over  this  fact.  Frequently  symptoms  of  definite  hallucinations 
are  present,  and  although  the  individual  may  not  admit  that 
such  is  the  case,  if  carefully  observed  he  will  often  be  noticed 
apparently  listening  to  the  sound  of  voices,  his  lips  moving  as 
if  atteinpts  were  being  made  to  reply :  in  short,  his  conduct 
will  in  many  w-iys  justify  the  lielief  that  he  is  influenced  by 
fallacious  sense  perceptions. 

Not  infrequently,  in  addition  to  the  auditory  hallucina- 
tions, visual  and  particularly  haptic  forms  seem  to  affect  the 
conduct.  As  a  rule,  associative  memory  is  to  some  extent 
impaired,  but  it  often  happens  that  memories  immediately  af- 
fecting the  life  of  the  individual  are  fairly  well  preserved, 
whereas  those  connected  with  his  relationship  to  those  about 
him  are  either  defective  or  falsified.  The  emotional  tone  of 
such  individuals  is  conditioned  lai^ely  Ijy  the  occurrence  of 
hallucinations,  being  either  one  of  suspicion  or  fear,  or  of 
aggressiveness,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fallacious 
sense  perception.  Tlic  higher  faculties  arc  more  or  less  in- 
terfered with.  These  defects  become  more  apparent  when 
the  symptoms  of  the  patient  are  the  immediate  subject  of 
discussion. 

Litigious  Iksanitv. — Another  important  class  of  cases 
to  which  the  attention  of  alienists  was  especially  directed  by 
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the  writings  of  Hitztg '  is  the  so-called  Ittigtous  Insanity.  As 
a  rule,  these  indtviduuls  arc  cliaractcrized  by  the  remarkable 
pertinacity  with  which  they  adhere  to  their  ideas.  They  have 
a  singular  disregard  for  the  rights  of  others  with  whom  they 
arc  brought  into  contact  and  seem  utterly  unable  to  appreciate 
that  a  question  may  have  two  sides.  All  they  seek  for  is 
to  establish  what  they  regard  as  their  own  rights  without 
any  deference  for  the  feelings  or  rights  of  others.  It  is  fre- 
quently very  difficult,  particularly  for  the  laity  or  for  physicians 
who  have  had  do  experience  in  psychiatry,  to  determine  the 
existence  of  a  marked  mental  defect  in  tliese  individuals.  They 
are  generally  regarded  by  members  of  the  community  as  lim- 
ited in  their  interests,  excessively  egotistical,  and  stubborn; 
but  apart  from  these  apparent  eccentricities  of  character  thqr 
are  considered  normal.  ITie  more  one  is  brought  into  contact 
with  them  the  narrower  does  their  range  of  interest  appear. 
Their  conversation  is  limited  to  a  perpetual  harping  upon  af- 
fairs which  are  of  immediate  interest  only  to  themselves,  and 
in  action  as  well  as  in  wortl  they  show  an  utter  lack  of  the 
power  of  dissociating  themselves  from  the  very  small  world 
in  which  they  live.  As  a  rule,  they  have  an  exaggerated  sense 
of  self-consciousness  and  egotism.  Whatever  goes  on  about 
them  is  immediately  supposed  by  them  to  have  some  relation 
either  to  their  conduct  or  to  matters  which  pertain  to  them- 
selves. Generally  the  mental  disturbance  first  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  connection  with  some  real  or  fancied  grievance, 
whidi  they  harbor  in  their  minds  and  brood  over  continuously. 
They  are  unable  to  recognize  tliat  other  persons  may  have 
rights,  and  their  own  individuality  is  the  centre  of  the  world 
in  which  they  live.  They  are  utterly  uncompromising  in  their 
actions  as  well  as  in  the  expression  of  their  own  individual 
opinions,  and  brook  no  interference.  An  opposing  opinion 
seems  to  stimulate  them  to  greater  obstinacy  and  make  their 

■  Hitiig :  Ucbcr  den  QueruUnicnwaliiiMnn,  1895.  PfiMer:  Ucber 
Paranoia  chronica  querulatoria.  Allgem.  Ztschr.  f.  Fsych.,  Ux,  p.  589.  S«e 
also  Lane,  E.  B, :  Litigious  Insanil}-  with  Report  of  s  Caic.  Am.  Joum. 
lasui.,  vol.  lix.  No.  a,  igoa. 
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ar^inientative  aggfressivcnesa  even  more  noticeable  and  more 
unpleasant  Any  attempt  to  hold  them  lack  merely  drives 
them  to  even  greater  lengths  in  attempting  to  establish  their 
fancied  rights.  Their  time  is  often  spent  in  writing  lengthy 
appeals  to  friends  or  officials  and  in  setting  forth  their  side 
of  the  case  with  the  greatest  minuteness  of  detail,  and  without 
admitting  in  any  way  that  the  person  with  whom  they  have 
been  broi^ht  into  controversy  can  possibly  have  any  rights 
in  the  matter.  Persons  affected  by  forms  of  litigious  insanity 
are  great  nuisances  to  the  community.  A  failure  to  convince 
one  set  of  officials  of  the  merits  of  their  case  only  serves  to 
increase  their  pertinacity;  they  become  even  more  set  in  their 
determination  to  establish  their  claims,  and  immediately  go 
to  others  in  authority,  reiterating  their  grievances  and  clamor- 
ing for  justice.  As  the  mental  symptoms  in  these  cases  usually 
become  pronounced  during  the  prime  of  life  and  develop  in- 
sidiously, a  g^eat  deal  of  annoyance  is  often  sufTcrecl  by  mem- 
bers of  their  family  and  friends  before  the  fact  is  recognized 
that  these  individuals  are  really  insane.  Not  infrequently  thqr 
are  conspicuous  litigants  in  the  courts,  and,  as  the  mental  de- 
terioration is  not  a  prominent  symptom,  their  supposed  gricr- 
ances  often  excite  the  sympathy  and  compassion  of  those  who 
are  unacquainted  with  all  the  facts. 

Gradually,  as  the  disorder  progresses,  the  argumentative- 
ness and  aggressiveness  become  so  intense  as  to  estrange  the 
individual  from  members  of  his  own  family.  Even  at  this 
Stage  the  intellectual  capacity,  although  limited  in  certain  di- 
rections, may  be  retained  to  such  a  degree  that  there  may  be 
little  or  no  evidence  of  deterioration  that  can  be  appreciated 
by  those  who  are  not  experts.  Frequently  the  litigious  para- 
noiic,  if  he  has  failed  to  accomplish  his  ends  by  fair  methods 
and  by  legal  procedures,  will  adopt  foul  means,  contriving  all 
sorts  of  plots,  often  most  ingeniously  constructed,  and  some- 
times in  this  way  securing  the  aid  of  innocent  persons  in  the 
perpetration  of  some  crime.  Cases  are  on  record  in  which 
individuals  who  were  under  the  delusion  that  they  had  suf- 
fered the  loss  of  funds  tlirough  the  action  of  friends  either 
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of  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  present,  and  the  "  good  of 
times"  are  referred  to  with  constantly  increasing-  frequency. 
As  may  be  inferred,  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  life  of  an 
individual  play  an  important  part  in  bringing  out  at  this  period 
eccentricities  of  character. 

The  bodily  manifestations  in  the  period  of  senescence  are 
very  varied  and  protninent.  Among  these,  as  a  rule,  are  the 
changes  in  the  facial  expression,  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
wrinkles  and  deepening  oi  those  that  already  exist,  together 
with  a  general  wasting  of  the  musculature,  tlic  disappearance 
of  subcutaneous  fat.  and  considerable  impairment  in  the  motor 
activities.  The  senile  tremor  is  commonly  noted.  The  hair,  as 
a  rule,  is  white  and  sparse,  the  arcus  senilis  is  marked,  and  other 
senile  changes  in  the  eye  become  apparent.  In  some  instances 
the  pupils  are  uneven,  but  the  reactions  for  light  are  not,  as 
a  rule,  greatly  impaired  except  in  the  cases  which  suggest 
dementia  paralytica.  Various  neurotic  disturbances,  the  result 
of  arterial  changes,  are  also  noted,  while  imperfect  functioning 
of  the  heart,  liver,  and  other  organs  is  common. 

The  changes  that  occur  in  the  central  nervous  system  in 
senility  have  been  the  subject  of  considerable  investigation. 
Redlich  *  regards  all  the  clianges  found  in  the  brains  of  indi- 
viduals who  have  died  at  an  advanced  age  as  marks  of  senility. 
Nevertheless,  it  would  seem  far  better  to  use  the  term  not  as 
meaning  a  normal  aging,  but  in  a  pathological  sense,  and  to 
class  under  this  category  only  those  alterations  which  do  not 
occur  in  the  majority  of  old  people. 

Chief  among  the  changes  in  tlie  brain  is  the  marked  de- 
crease in  its  weight,  as  shown  by  the  following  statistics  of 
Parchappe : 

Mad 1413  grm-  tj^  gno. 

Woman  1246  1175 


'Redlich,  E.:  Beiirag  zur  Kenntniss  der  patliologischen  Anatomic  ia 
Paralysis  agiians  und  dcicD  Bczkhungcn  zu  gcwisscn  Nerve akrankbeitcn 
des  Greiscnalt^fs.  Arbctten  aus  d.  Inst.  f.  Anat.  n.  Phytiol.  d.  Ncrvcn- 
systems.     H.  Obersleiner,  Wi«n,  1894. 
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In  nearly  all  cases  of  advanced  senility  there  is  also  consid- 
erable atrophy  of  the  convolutions,  with  a  deepening  and  broad- 
ening of  the  fissures.  In  the  interior  of  the  brain  we  meet  with 
a  dilatation  of  the  ventricles  and  canals  and  a  mild  grade  of  se- 
nile hydrocephalus.  In  the  cortex  we  not  infrequently  meet  with 
the  Hat  cribli  and  in  the  central  ganglia  the  foyers  lacunaircs 
de  dMnUgration  described  by  Marie.  Accompanying  these 
gross  lesions  are  changes  in  the  nerve-cell,  a  granular  degen- 
eration of  the  Nissl  bodies,  with  a  chromatolysis.  In  many  of 
the  cells  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  pigmentation,  inter- 
preted by  some  authors  as  pigment  degeneration  of  the  cells. 

In  the  vascular  system  we  meet  with  dilatation  of  the  ves- 
sels, particularly  of  the  intra-  and  extra -adventitial  spaces 
(spaces  of  Virchow-Robin  and  His),  with  considerable  pig- 
mentation in  the  adventitial  coat.  The  neuroglia  is  usually 
increased  in  quantity,  both  the  cells  and  the  fibres,  but  particu- 
larly the  latter,  participating  in  the  process.  Colloid  degener- 
ation of  the  vessels  has  been  noted  by  Alzheimer,  and  its  oc- 
currence is  said  not  to  be  always  indicative  of  a  patliological 
lesion.  Associated  with  the  over-development  of  the  neuroglia 
tissue  there  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  amyloid  bodies,  the 
origin  of  which,  according  to  Obersteiner,  is  probably  in  round 
yellow  bodies  found  in  the  glia-cells. 

In  a  certain  number  of  individuals  the  physical  changes 
incident  to  old  age  are  associated  with  marked  symptoms  of 
mental  aberration  during  life,  the  clinical  picture  as  well  as 
the  post-mortem  alterations  supplying  evidence  of  pathological 
lesions  in  the  central  nervous  system.  The  senile  psychoses 
may,  from  a  pathological  stand-point,  be  divided  into  three 
classes:  (i)  Cases  of  simple  senile  mental  disturbances,  dur- 
ing which  no  evidence  of  marked  organic  lesions  arc  to  be 
found.  In  patients  dying  of  some  intercurrent  malady  and 
coming  to  autopsy  the  only  pathological  change  which  bears 
any  relation  to  the  alienation  is  a  ver>'  slight  accentuation  of 
the  senescent  changes  already  described.  (2)  Cases  in  which 
the  symptoms  point  to  the  existence  of  definite  organic  lesions 
in  the  central  nervous  system  and  which  in  many  instances,  in 
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the  clinical  picture  as  well  as  in  the  post-mortem  findings, 
simulate  cases  of  general  paresis.     (3)  The  senile  dementias. 

Besides  the  fact  that  this  grouping  is  very  convenient,  it 
offers  the  possibility  of  a  classification  upon  a  clinical  as  well 
as  a  pathological  basis.'  But,  nevertheless,  it  must  always  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  cases  can  not  always  be  sharply  differ- 
entiated, and  the  g^ups  may  merge  into  each  other.  In  order 
not  to  repeat  what  has  already  been  said  in  Chapter  XV  upon 
the  subject  of  the  clinical  and  pathological  differentiation  be- 
tween the  atypical  cases  of  dementia  paralytica  and  certain 
forms  of  the  senile  psychoses,  only  two  clinical  groups,  corre- 
sponding to  (i)  and  (3),  will  be  discussed  in  the  present 
chapter. 

( I )  The  first  group  includes  states  of  (a)  mental  depres- 
sion, (b)  excitement..  Under  the  former  are  included  the  cases 
which  are  characterized  by  mental  depression,  generally  asso- 
ciated with  some  anxiety  and  appr^ensiveness,  but  which  do 
not  form  a  part  of  other  psychoses.'  These  cases  are  among 
the  most  common  of  all  the  forms  of  alienation  which  develop 
at  this  period  of  life.  The  duration  of  the  disease  varies  from 
several  weeks  to  one  or  two  years,  and  in  a  large  percentage  of 
the  cases  there  is  an  ultimate  recovery.  The  onset,  as  a  rule, 
is  insidious  and  slowly  progressive.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
there  is  at  first  a  sli^^t  accentuation  of  the  senile  mental 
changes  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made ;  but  after 
some  one  of  various  exciting  causes  has  intervened,  the  patient 
shows  a  tendency  to  become  more  and  more  egocentric.  The 
outside  world  contains  less  of  interest  for  him  and  he  becomes 
absorbed  entirely  in  his  own  immediate  environment  The 
initial  symptoms  as  well  as  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  have 
a  strong  individualistic  stamp.  Personal  idiosyncrasies  are 
accentuated,  and  the  patient  becomes  hypochondriacal,  more 
or  less  indifferent,  or  introspective,  in  accordance  with  the 


*  Cramer,   A. :     Die   <;enile   Seel ensto rung.     Patholog.   Anatomic   des 
Nervensystcms,  1904,  Bd.  ii,  S.  1504. 

'  Kraepelin :   Psychiatric,  Siebente  Auflage. 
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traits  of  character  exhibited  during  his  former  life.  Not  only 
do  the  personal  qualities  become  ex;iggcrated  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  disease,  but  the  daily  life  of  the  individual,  to  which  he 
has  become  accustomed  for  years,  becomes  reflected  in  this 
stage.  Thus,  the  business  man  first  loses  pleasure  and  interest 
in  his  daily  occupation  and  begins  to  worry  about  trifles.  He 
is  easily  confused,  complains  that  every  mental  efFurt  oiuses 
him  too  great  an  output  of  energy,  every  new  undertaking 
immediately  gives  rise  to  apprehensiveness,  and  the  fear  of 
failure  may  be  so  great  as  to  cause  marked  emotional  disturb- 
ances. Early  in  the  disease,  as  a  rule,  the  subjective  feeling 
of  insufficiency  develops;  in  fact,  this  is  one  of  the  most  char- 
acteristic symptoms  of  the  disease  and  plays  an  important  part 
in  its  further  development.  This  sensation  varies  in  intcnsit>* 
from  one  of  mere  dejection  to  a  feeling  of  anguish,  and  when 
unassociated  with  the  fixed  ideas  is  in  a  measure  proportional 
to  the  intrapsychic  akinesis.  As  the  disease  progresses  the 
akinetic  disturbances  become  more  and  more  marked,  until 
finally  they  are  evident  in  the  impairment  of  connected  thought 
as  well  as  in  the  diminution  in  extent  and  energy  of  all  voli- 
tional movements.  The  mental  inertness  is  shown  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways,  and  may  in  part  be  attributed  to  the  alteration 
in  those  psychic  sensations  which  are  so  itnmediately  depend- 
ent upon  the  general  organic  sensations.*  That  series  of  com- 
plex affective  states  which  we  refer  to  commonly  as  pleasure, 
love,  hate,  and  so  forth,  is  in  the  ultimate  analysis  dependent 
upon  the  preservation  of  the  normal  organic  sensations,  and 
when  there  is  any  interference  witli  these,  there  is  a  correspond- 
ing change  in  the  emotional  reactions.  For  this  reason  the 
progressive  feeling  of  insufficiency  and  depression  is  acconi- 
j>anied  by  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  number  of  emotional 
reactions,  a  deficiency  that  becomes  more  apparent  the  more 
highly  organized  and  sensitive  the  character  of  the  patient 
prior  to  the  attack. 

Although  there  is  a  diminution  in  some  of  the  organic  scn- 


'  Wernicke.    Op.  cit.,  345. 
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sations,  others  become  intensely  exaggerated,  and  these  un- 
doubtedly form  the  basis  upon  which  many  of  the  hypochon- 
driacal states  develop.  In  many  cases  the  patient  becomes  more 
or  less  rapidly  self-centred,  evincing  little  or  no  interest  even 
in  the  immediate  members  of  the  family,  so  occupied  is  he 
by  his  own  symptoms  and  the  course  of  the  disease.  In  the 
hypochondriacal  form  the  individual  frequently  affirms  that 
the  disease  with  which  he  is  afflicted  is  incurable  and  that 
medical  aid  can  be  of  no  avail.  The  deepening  mental  gloom 
is  broken  only  by  renewed  expressions  of  hopelessness  and 
dismal  laments  regarding  his  poor  physical  condition.  In 
some  instances  the  patient's  attention  is  mainly  centred  in  his 
thoracic  or  abdominal  organs,  and  he  not  uncommonly  af!irms 
that  his  viscera  have  been  transposed,  injured,  or  even  removed. 
A  good  example  of  these  delusions  is  afforded  by  the  following 
case: 

Male,  aged  63,  married.  Admitted  to  the  Sheppard  and  Enoch  Pratt 
Hospital  June  27,  1901. 

Family  History. — One  sister  insane. 

Personal  History. — The  patient  has  had  no  illness  since  childhood 
except  occasional  attacks  of  indigestion.  Has  never  used  tobacco  nor 
alcohol.  Has  been  married  35  years;  his  wife  and  several  children  are 
living.  While  he  has  always  done  hard  mental  work  he  has  had  no  nervous 
breakdown. 

Present  Illness. — In  the  summer  of  1900  the  patient  became  greatly 
worried  about  his  work,  and  by  October  had  become  extremely  nervous. 
He  was  troubled  with  insomnia  and  was  in  a  state  of  continued  depression, 
which  increased  to  absolute  hopelessness  about  himself.  He  had  fixed 
ideas  relating  exclusively  to  his  own  person.  He  thought  that  his  food 
was  not  being  properly  assimilated,  and,  although  his  appetite  was  good, 
he  constantly  affirmed  that  he  had  no  desire  to  eat.  In  December  he 
expressed  the  fear  that  he  was  losing  his  mind  and  would  not  be  able  to 
attend  to  his  daily  occupation.  In  January,  1901,  the  patient  weighed  75 
pounds,  a  loss  of  50  pounds  from  his  normal.  He  complained  of  a  throb- 
bing sensation  in  his  brain  and  of  increasing  worry  concerning  his  digestive 
troubles.  He  soon  felt  obliged  to  give  up  his  work  and  went  to  an  institu- 
tion for  treatment.  The  insomnia  and  mental  depression  increased.  He 
had  the  fixed  idea  that  his  digestive  organs  were  drying  up,  that  his  body 
was  disintegrating,  and  that  to  take  food  would  be  fatal.  These  symptoms 
continued  pretty  much  the  same  until  June,  when  he  expressed  his  inten- 
tion of  starving  himself  to  death  and  thus  ending  his  suffering. 

Present  Condition. — On  admission  the  following  note  was  made :    The 
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patient  remains  in  bed,  makes  no  effort  10  assist  himself,  and  relies  entirely 
upon  ihc  nurse.  The  facial  expression  i»  fixed  and  indicates  a  depressed 
mnod.  There  are  homontal  furrows  or  the  forehead  and  two  slight  per- 
pendicular grooves  Wiwccn  ihc  eyes,  tic  show*  no  marked  aversion  to 
talk  and  answer;  (luestions.  hut  is  raarkcdi}-  egocentric  and  convinced  of 
ihc  truth  oi  the  ideas  regarding  hi»  plij-iical  and  mental  condition.  He 
affinns  that  his  present  condition  is  due  to  overwork  and  insomnia  and 
that  the  latter  has  led  to  insanity.  He  says  that  prior  to  the  onset  of  the 
disease  his  orxans  funclioned  normally,  but  now  their  action  has  become 
vitiated  and  everything  about  his  physical  economy  ha«  gone  wrong.  He 
is  not  self -accusatory,  but  i»  constanlly  brooding  aver  his  condition,  mani- 
fej^ting  ninny  and  varied  hyp<>chondriaca1  symptoms.  He  says  that  he  baa 
no  appetite  and  does  not  wish  to  cat,  that  cverj-thing  tastes  alike,  and 
thai  when  his  eyes  arc  closed  he  can  not  tell  one  article  of  food  from 
another.  He  declaie^  that  every  ninuthfnl  he  takes,  instead  of  dige.tting, 
rcmain.H  iniide  of  him  and  fcrmciit^,  and  that  his  bowets  are  never  moved 
naturally.  Speech  is  slow  and  somewhat  hesitating:  (he  lone  of  the  voice 
h  low,  with  falling  cadences.  There  are  no  aph.isic  symptoni.i-  He  de- 
clares thai  hi»  hearing  is  failing;  that  he  is  unable  to  recognise  familiar 
sounds.  He  has  shown  no  delusions  Tcgarding  his  personahty  and  has  not 
mistaken  the  identity  of  other  persans. 

Pliysically  he  is  anamic  and  emaciated.    Tongue  clean  and  muiDi. 

Audition:  Hears  watch  at  a  diKiance  of  five  or  six  inches  from  the 
rishl  and  une  or  two  inches  from  the  left  ear. 

The  eyes  show  nothing  abnormal. 

The  tendon  reflexes  are  all  diminished,  Epigastric  active,  cremasteric 
fair. 

Heart  sounds  extremely  weak.  Ko  apex  beat  localised  on  inspoclion 
or  palpation. 

Blood:  Haemoglobin.  £5  i)er  cent.  Red  blood-celts,  4900,000:  leuco- 
cytes. 8000, 

Several  months  later  it  is  noted  that  the  patient's  mood  has  not  changed 
ind  he  is  still  depressed  and  iniros.pcctive.  He  has  had  some  tlight  trouble 
with  his  nose  and  thinks  thai  the  mucous  membrane  is  gone.  He  says  his 
nose  is  closing  »ip.  that  his  nasal  [lassagrs  will  stion  be  entirely  closed,  and 
that  he  will  be  unable  to  breathe  through  them.  December,  1901.  The 
somatic  delusions  persist.  Suspects  ihai  he  is  losing  his  speech.  Main- 
tains  that  his  fofvd  does  not  digest,  but  merely  piles  up  inside  of  him.  Has 
been  under  the  imprc.*.iion  that  the  respiratory  passages  arc  becoming 
occluded-  He  does  not  cleanse  his  nostrils  properly  and  will  not  allow 
hit  face  to  be  touched  while  being  bathed,  fearing  thai  water  will  get  into 
his  nose  and  thus  suffocate  liim. 

November.  1903.  Still  insistent  upon  the  "  disorganiiation  of  the  body, 
principally  the  inleftinail  tract."  Docs  not  initiate  conversation;  remains 
seated  quietly:  does  not  pay  any  attention  to  convernatian  iKtween  others; 
watches  the  movements  of  patients  and  ntirses,  but  docs  not  enter  into  con- 
versation. Occasionally  walks  over  to  Ihe  window  and  look?  out  at  the 
view.     The  improvement  durin,ff  1902  hnc  been  very  slow.     PalienI  admits 
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that  he  sleeps  better  than  formerly,  althoagh  he  still  maintains  some  of 
his  ideas  about  his  digestive  tract. 


As  in  this  case,  the  patients  seem  to  show  considerable 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that  they  are  the  subjects  of  mental 
aberration.  They  express  the  fear  that  they  are  losing  their 
minds,  and  in  proof  of  the  truth  of  their  declarations  refer 
to  the  mental  confusion,  vertigo,  and  other  abnormal  sensations 
with  which  they  are  affected. 

In  addition  to  the  hypochondriacal  feelings,  many  patients 
show  a  marked  tendency  to  brood  over  sins  of  omission  as 
well  as  of  commission  of  which  th^  affirm  they  have  been 
guilty.  Utterly  disconsolate,  they  dwell  upon  acts  committed 
in  their  yotith,  and  mere  peccadilloes  are  now  looked  upon  as 
heinous  offences.  They  remember  on  a  certain  occasion  having 
told  a  lie  and  affirm  that  the  memory  of  this  sin  has  persisted 
all  their  lives,  and  now  Providence  has  burned  its  imprint 
upon  the  brain  and  sent  the  disease  as  a  just  retribution.  Fre- 
quently the  observer  is  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  causes  as- 
signed by  the  patients  as  reasons  for  their  despondency  are 
wholly  insufficient  and  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  excessive 
affective  disorder.  In  addition  to  the  ideas  of  culpability  and 
criminality,  we  frequently  meet  with  those  of  persecution,  which 
are  very  apt  to  be  colored  by  the  emotional  tone  of  the  patient 
Or,  again,  a  patient  may  affirm  that  life  has  been  too  happy, 
that  he  has  been  too  selfish,  and  has  lived  in  the  present,  taking 
no  thought  for  the  morrow ;  that  as  the  result  of  this  frame 
of  mind  he  has  given  little  attention  to  matters  of  religion, 
and  consequently  God  wishes  to  direct  his  thoughts  to  less 
worldly  aflfajrs,  and  so  torments  the  body  in  order  that  his  mind 
may  be  set  on  higher  things.  Not  infrequently  the  ideas  are 
associated  with  a  himian  agency  and,  if  this  is  the  case,  the 
illness  is  regarded  as  the  result  of  poison  which  has  been"  put 
into  his  food-  At  other  times  the  ideas  of  being  persecuted 
and  of  having  sinned  are  combined.  Patients  express  a  fear 
that  they  are  to  be  brought  before  a  court  of  justice  to  be  tried 
for  crimes,  and  in  spite  of  their  innocence  are  to  be  convicted. 
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They  are  6rm  in  their  declaration  that  no  reason  exists  why 
this  calamity  should  overwhelm  them  and  they  be  cast  upon 
such  a  sea  of  trouble.  Life  has  become  a  hell  upon  earth,  owingj 
to  the  supposed  faithlessness  of  family  and  friends,  and  tliey 
alone  and  unaided  must  wander  throii^^h  a  slough  of  despond. 
Not  infrequently  such  individuals  complain  of  great  annoy- 
ance from  being,  as  they  suppose,  under  continual  observation. 
Nothing  that  they  do  can  remain  hidden ;  tlieir  acts  and  even 
their  thoughts  are  known  to  those  about  them ;  they  long  for 
some  degree  of  privacy  and  dread  the  publicity  to  which  they 
think  they  are  exposed. 

In  many  cases  extreme  povert)'  is  complained  of.  Even 
welt-to-do  individuals  affirm  that  they  have  lost  every  cent; 
that,  as  a  result,  they  have  Iwen  sent  to  what  was  represented 
to  them  as  a  hospital  but  is  in  reality  a  poor-house;  that  not 
only  they  but  their  family  and  friends  are  In  absolute  need; 
that  nobody  knows  of  this  fact  but  themselves,  and  that  noth- 
ing remains  for  them  but  to  die  before  the  disgrace  becomes 
public,  and  they  long  for  death  in  the  hope  that  the  misery  of 
seeing  relatives  and  friends  in  great  want  may  be  spared  to 
them.  Sometimes  patients  in  this  state  affirm  that  they  have 
accumulated  enormous  debts  which  can  not  be  paid,  and  this 
delinquency  may  be  referred  to  their  deficient  business  capacity 
or  to  the  improper  use  they  have  made  of  funds  entrusted  to 
their  care. 

In  some  instances  the  ideas  are  nihili.slic  in  quality.  The 
whole  world  is  changed.  The  air  that  the  patients  breathe  is 
l>ecoming  less;  the  food  supply  is  at  an  end;  there  is  no 
possible  help,  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  those  about 
them.  All  are  dying  or  are  actually  dead,  and  they  alone 
survive.  Not  only  is  the  world  about  to  be  destroyed,  but 
the  whole  universe  is  rapidly  disappearing;  nothing  remains 
but  chaos.  The  following  extract  from  the  letter  of  a  patient 
illustrates  these  nihilistic  ideas  as  well  as  the  dissociation  of 
thought: 

*'  Were  the  whole  world  mine  or  the  wealth  oi  il,  1  would  give  it  (or 
one  moment  of  life.    Dr.  X  said,  '  Vou  can  live  if  you  want.'    Dr.  Y  said 
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put  her  at ,  but  time,  place,  position,  nor  people  can  have  effect  oa  this 

that  was  not  allowed  what  the  smallest  insect  has  or  the  vilest  beast.  No 
heart  with  the  pulsations  of  life,  no  brain  with  a  sensation  of  feeling,  no 
body  to  ache  or  decay,  but  when  an  infant  ribbed  of  all  that  belongs  to 
mortals." 

In  a  comparatively  few  cases  we  find  that  the  individual 
has  the  idea  that  he  is  possessed  by  evil  spirits  or  that  he  is 
transformed.  On  account  of  the  awfulness  of  his  supposed 
crimes  he  has  been  turned  into  an  animal,  a  dog  or  a  cat,  and 
as  a  consequence  of  early  delinquencies  is  destined  to  an  un- 
broken mettempsychosis. 

In  r^ard  to  the  genesis  of  the  insane  ideas  a  great  variety 
of  opinions  have  been  advanced  by  different  authors.  Heller  ' 
maintains  that  in  the  uncomplicated  cases  they  are  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  interpret  the  abnormal  feelings 
that  depend  upon  the  disturbances  in  the  complex  of  organic 
sensations.  As  a  result  of  these  anomalies  the  patient  develops 
strange  ideas,  not  only  in  regard  to  his  own  personality,  physi- 
cally as  well  as  mentally,  but  also  to  his  relationship  with 
tiie  external  world.  From  the  former  spring  the  ideas  of  self- 
depreciation,  accusation,  and  hypochondriasis,  while  from  the 
latter  arise  those  ideas  of  reference  that  culminate  in  a  well- 
developed  belief  of  persecution,  etc.  The  same  author  believes 
that  the  development  of  the  insane  ideas  out  of  obsessions,  fal- 
lacious sense  perceptions,  and  "  audible  thoughts"  indicates 
the  existence  of  a  complicating  psychosis.  According  to 
Ziehen,  the  hallucinations  are  met  with  in  about  one-tenth  of 
all  the  cases,  and  auditory  forms,  when  they  occur,  generally 
consist  of  elementary  sounds  localized  in  the  head,  chest,  or 
abdomen,  or  may  resemble  psychic  hallucinations.  Systema- 
tization  of  the  insane  ideas  is  not  at  all  infrequent,  and  is  par- 
ticularly noticeable  at  the  height  of  the  disease.  Schott*  has 
affirmed  that  its  presence  does  not  by  any  means  justify  the 

'Heller:  Die  Wahnideen  der  Melancholiker.  Inaug.  Diss.,  Marburg. 
1898. 

•  Schott :  Beitrag  zur  Lehre  von  der  Melancholic,  Arch.  f.  Psych,  u. 
Nervenkrankh.,  Bd.  xxxvi,  H.  3. 
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Statement  that  the  prognosis  is  unfavorable.  In  the  cases 
where  the  mental  depression  is  the  dominating  feature  the 
facial  expression  is  essentially  characteristic  As  a  nilc,  the 
skin  over  the  forehead  Is  wrinkled,  owing  to  contraction  of 
the  frontalis  muscle.  The  wrinkles  are  horizontal,  except  just 
between  ihe  two  eyes,  where  frequently  there  are  se\'eral  short 
perpendicular  furrows.  When  the  anxiety  and  apprehensive- 
ncss  are  not  ^eat,  the  corners  of  the  mouth  are  usually  de- 
pressed, the  lips  tightly  closed,  the  eyes  often  have  a  glassy 
and  vacant  look.  The  attention  of  these  patients  varies  some- 
what with  the  degree  of  depression.  In  the  milder  cases  it 
is  easify  gained,  but  retained  with  difficulty,  as  the  patient 
constantly  tends  to  revert  to  himself  and  his  complaints.  Asso- 
ciative memory  is  not  apt  to  be  greatly  impaired  except  in 
SO  far  as  it  is  affected  by  the  depression  and  insane  ideas,  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made.  Frequently  the  pa- 
tients are  well  oriented  for  time  and  place,  and,  except  in  the 
very  severe  forms,  there  is  no  marked  disturbance  in  con- 
sciousness. In  a  comparatively  large  number  of  the  cases 
the  emotional  disturbances  play  a  very  important  part,  and 
chief  among  these  is  the  state  characterized  by  great  anxiety 
and  apprehensiveness — the  Angst  of  the  Germans. 

Although  it  is  not  improbable  that  cases  of  mental  de- 
pression with  marked  apprehensiveness  and  anxiety  may  de- 
velop relatively  early,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  majority 
are  first  noted  after  the  prime  of  life  has  passed.  The  appre- 
hensiveness may  at  first  be  definitely  Icxalized  in  the  chest  or 
abdominal  cavity  or  even  more  sharply  limited  to  the  precordial 
region.  The  dependence  of  this  symptom  upon  cardiac  lesions 
has  already  been  referred  to  in  the  chapter  on  Anomalies  of 
Emotion.  Unquestionably,  in  many  cases  the  mental  symp- 
toms already  referred  to  are  complicated  by  the  appearance 
of  periods  of  great  anxiety  and  apprehensiveness.  The  pri- 
mary sensation,  as  has  been  stated,  may  at  first  be  localized, 
but  rapidly  becomes  more  general,  and  not  only  intensifies 
the  depression  and  furnishes  a  new  basis  for  the  further  de- 
velopment of  the  insane  ideas,  but  is  also  reflexly  affected  by 
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the  presence  of  other  symptoms.  When  the  apprehensive- 
ness  is  marked,  the  motor  restlessness,  as  a  rule,  becomes  very 
great.  Such  patients  pull  at  their  clothes,  scratch  themselves, 
bite  their  fingers,  wander  aimlessly  about  the  wards,  complain 
of  a  great  variety  of  indefinite  fears,  and  act  as  if  they  were 
under  the  shadow  of  some  impending  evil,  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  which  they  have  only  a  faint  inkling.  Frequently  they 
barely  have  time  to  give  expression  to  one  fear  before  this  idea 
seems  to  be  forgotten  and  a  new  one  takes  its  place  in  ccm- 
sciousness.  In  some  cases  the  apprehensiveness  is  associated 
with  hypochondriacal  ideas,  while  in  others  those  of  self-abase- 
ment, of  persecution,  and  the  other  forms  already  mentioned 
frequently  make  their  appearance  and  exert  a  dominating  in- 
fluence on  the  patient.  The  history  of  the  following  case 
shows  clearly  the  genesis  of  some  of  the  symptoms  and  is  in 
many  respects  characteristic : 

Male,  aged  53.    Fanner. 

Family  History. — Father  died  of  "cardiac  dropsy."  Mother  died  st 
68  of  heart  trouble.     No  nervous  or  mental  disease. 

Personal  History. — Ordinary  diseases  of  childhood.  Sunstroke  at  the 
age  of  33.  Very  severe  attack.  Unconscious  for  two  and  a  half  hours. 
Convalescence  slow.  Typhoid  fever  three  years  ago.  Very  delirious 
during  the  attack.  !nfiueni:a  last  winter  followed  by  heart  trouble.  The 
patient  has  always  been  rather  excitable  and  slightly  impulsive.  Other- 
wise no  anomalies  of  character.  Steady  worker.  No  history  of  alcohol  or 
narcotics.    No  venereal  disease. 

Present  Illness. — Following  the  attack  of  grippe  last  winter  the  patieat 
began  to  brood  a  good  deal  over  his  ailments.  For  two  or  three  months  he 
had  periods  of  mental  depression,  occurring  about  once  a  week,  which 
gradually  increased  in  frequency  until  they  recurred  every  day.  For  a 
month  prior  to  admission  to  the  hospital  he  had  shown  symptoms  of  motor 
restlessness  and  would  tear  his  clothes  and  hair,  pray  in  a  loud  tone  of 
voice,  sing,  etc.  The  excitement  was  most  marked  during  the  afternoon 
and  night.  The  patient  declared  that  he  was  ruptured,  had  spinal  trouble, 
that  people  were  cutting  holes  in  the  back  of  his  neck,  that  he  had  dropsy 
and  other  bodily  ills.  At  times  he  affirmed  that  he  himself  was  to  blame 
for  these  injuries  and  would  repeat  for  hours  at  a  time,  "Why  did  I  do 
that?"  Since  the  attack  began  he  has  been  unable  to  write.  The  day  he 
was  admitted  to  the  hospital  he  tried  to  sign  a  cheque  for  his  wife  but 
could  not  do  it.  Although  greatly  excited  during  the  last  month  he  has 
shown  considerable  appreciation  of  his  mental  condition  and  referred  fre- 
quently to  the  fact  that  he  was  going  to  the  hospital.    Just  prior  to  admis- 
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aion  to  the  hospital  he  shot  at  his  wife  and  then  attempted  to  commit 
tuicide. 

Physical  Examination. — October  ji.  Pulient  lyinK  in  lied  on  hii  back. 
On  ttie  i(|>pronch  of  the  examiner  he  glares  at  him  in  a  wild  way,  but  almost 
immediaKly  tumi  his  tyti  Aiixy.  Well  nourished,  muscular  development 
good.  No  cxcci*  of  (at.  At  timeH  shows  no  tendency  to  change  poxure  of 
body  in  bed,  retaining  tin  comfortable  position  for  several  minutes.  Occa- 
stonally  he  moves  the  bedclothes  and  loolcs  tinder  them  a^  if  he  were  seek- 
ing for  something,  and  then  begins  [o  pick  at  the  ticin  over  the  alidoraen 
U  if  there  were  some  parxslbesia.  At  interval*  of  two  or  three  minutes  he 
Starts  up  as  if  he  were  actuated  by  sudden  impulses.  His  expression  at 
this  time  is  one  of  anxiety  and  apprehcnsivettess,  and  he  almost  imme- 
diately lapse*  into  his  former  jlightly  apathetic  state.  Noises  made  by 
tapping  on  ihe  bed  or  tlie  tick  of  a  watch  held  cloi^e  to  hit  ear  seetn  to 
make  little  if  any  impression  upon  him,  Occasionally  he  looks  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  person  addressing  him.  The  majority  of  his  volitional  reactions 
do  not  &eem  to  be  the  result  of  external  Klimulation,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception that  he  occasionally  promptly  shows  some  reaentment  on  being 
touched,  but  the  rcpciiiion  of  ihia  stimulation  fails  to  induce  similar  results. 
The  sound  of  voices  makes  little  if  any  impression.  He  docs  not  attempt 
to  answer  questions.  At  one  time  he  smacked  his  lipit  as  if  he  wanted  to 
drink,  but  when  water  was  brought  to  him  he  made  no  attempt  to  help 
himself.  Occasionally  he  seems  to  be  bothered  by  flics  and  makes  an 
attempt  to  catch  Ihetn,  When  the  month  is  forcibly  opened  by  a  «poon  or  a 
tonguc-dcpressor  no  gagging  follows,  but  as  soon  as  the  spoon  is  with- 
drawn the  patient  rapidly  protrudes  and  retracts  the  tongue.  Thete  move- 
ments arc  kept  up  for  several  seconds.  The  eyes  show  nothing  abnormal 
beyond  injection  of  the  corneal  vessels  and  a  very  slight  irregularity  of  the 
left  pupil. 

Heart :  Cardiac  dulness  begins  at  the  third  inlerHpace,  extends  beyond 
the  nipple  to  P.  M.  I.,  which  is  located  with  the  stethoscope  in  the  fifth 
interspace  outside  the  nipple.  The  heart's  action  shows  marked  irrcgu- 
larity,  noticeable  at  the  apex  as  well  at  in  Ihe  radial  pulse.  Five  or  six 
beats  in  rapid  succession  are  followed  by  two  or  three  slow  ones  separated 
by  long  intervals.  Tlierc  is  a  systolic  mnrraur  at  the  apex.  Tlic  second 
sound  is  snapping  in  character.  In  the  pulmonic  area  Ihe  fir<^t  sound  ie 
murmurish.  The  second  sotmd  is  stronger.  Lungs  normal  on  auKultation 
and  percussion. 

Reflexes;  Knce-fcrks  exaggerated.  Cremasteric  reflexes  present. 
Neither  McCarthy's  reflexes  nor  the  abdominal  skin  reflexes  obtained 
Dermatographia  is  slow  in  appearing.  No  rigidity  on  passive  movement. 
No  paralyses. 

Four  days  after  admission  a  slight  improvement  was  noted.  The 
patient  apprehended  and  answered  some  giiestioni.  At  night  he  was  very 
much  di«inrlied.  He  spent  a  good  deal  of  hi.t  time  praying  that  he  might 
die  and  go  to  Heaven,  For  the  next  ten  days  the  patient  was  in  a  state 
ch  a  racier  ii^ed  by  great  apprehcnsivencss  and  anxiety.  He  moaned  and 
groaned  a  great  deal  of  the  time;  and  would  i^n  up  and  down  the  ward. 
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wringing  his  hands  and  crying  "  My  God  I"  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  When 
spoken  to  sharply  he  would  reply  intelligently,  giving  bis  age,  name,  and  so 
on,  but  almost  immediately  would  begin  to  ramble  again.  Blood -pressure, 
190  millimetres.  One  month  after  admission  there  was  marked  self-accusa- 
tion. No  psychomotor  retardation,  but  a  constant  expression  of  hypochon- 
driacal ideas.  Me  began  to  show  some  slight  anxiety  about  his  family  and 
to  take  notice  of  the  objects  and  things  about  him.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  second  month  there  was  considerable  improvement  He  appreciated  his 
condition — that  he  had  been  ill  and  that  he  was  recovering — although  the 
hypochondriacal  ideas  were  still  marked. 

The  urine  showed  nothing  abnormal.    Indican,  sulphates,  phosphates> 
and  chlorides  were  practically  normal    No  albumin,  no  sugar. 

In  this  and  in  similar  cases  the  consciousness  is  much 
more  markedly  affected  than  in  the  pure  types  of  affective 
melancholia,  and  not  infrequently  associative  memory  is  also 
considerably  disturbed.  This  may,  in  a  measure,  be  dependent 
upon  the  fluctuations  of  the  attention,  which  seem  to  become 
more  noticeable  the  gfreater  the  anxiety  and  apprehensiveness. 
In  both  classes  of  cases,  as  may  be  inferred,  there  is  great  dan- 
ger of  the  patient  committing  suicide,  and  where  the  emotional 
disturbances  are  marked  the  attetnpt  may  be  made  to  inflict 
injury  upon  others.  These  patients  should  be  under  constant 
observation  and  never  left  alone.  As  a  rule,  from  the  begin- 
ning until  the  end  of  the  disease  insomnia  is  common,  and  even 
when  sleep  is  obtained  it  is  apt  to  be  restless  and  broken  by 
impleasant  and  terrifying  dreams.  The  appetite  is  poor,  and 
forced  feeding  must  frequently  be  resorted  to. 

Gastro-intestinal  disturbances  and  obstinate  constipation 
are  common.  The  surface  temperature  is  not  infrequently 
lowered,  the  extremities  being  cool  and  sometimes  slightly 
cyanotic.  The  pulse,  as  may  be  inferred,  is  frequently  abnor- 
mal and  gives  evidence  of  the  presence  of  arterial  changes. 
The  pressure  is,  as  a  rule,  high.  Cardiac  lesions  are  common. 
The  skin  is  usually  dry  and  shows  evidence  of  nutritional 
changes. 

In  addition  to  the  physical  symptoms  already  noted,  in  at 
least  one-half  of  the  cases  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  the 
deep  reflexes.  In  a  comparatively  few  cases  a  diminution  is 
noted  which  often  is  associated  with  the  appearance  of  sugar 
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in  the  urine.  The  vasomotor  disturbances  are  frequently 
marked.  Deimatographia,  as  a  rule,  is  easily  obtained  and 
persists  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  Schott  has  estimated 
that  in  at  least  12  per  cent,  of  the  cases  there  is  a  marked 
increase  in  the  mechanical  irritability  of  the  muscles,  particu- 
larly at  the  period  when  there  is  considerable  iini>airment  in 
the  nutrition.  The  disturbances  in  sensation  are  largely  psychic 
in  origin.  The  bodily  weight  falls  and  remains  low.  As  a 
rule,  the  rise  in  the  curve  is  the  first  indication  of  improve- 
ment. 

Course  and  Prognosis. — The  disease  pursues  a  chronic 
course.  var>ing  from  a  few  weeks  to  two  or  more  years.  In 
the  milder  cases  the  ups  and  downs  are  more  marked  tlian  in 
the  severer  forms,  in  which  the  mental  state  of  the  patient 
frequently  remains  stationary  for  long  periods  of  time.  A» 
the  bodily  weight  increases  and  the  general  phy-iical  condi- 
tion improves,  the  mental  symptoms  gradually  I>egin  to  dis- 
appear. The  systcmatization  becomes  less  marked.  The 
patients  express  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  the  fixed  ideas  and 
are  willing  to  admit  tliat  their  mental  depression  as  well  as 
their  feeling  of  insufficiency  and  the  fixed  ideas  are  the  result 
of  physical  ailments.  Sometimes  a  period  characterized  by 
irritability  and  varying  degrees  of  motor  restlessness  inter- 
venes, and  associated  with  this  there  are  marked  fluctuations 
in  the  emotional  life.  Nattirally  the  longer  the  duration  the 
more  unfavorable  is  the  prognosis,  but  cases  of  complete  re- 
covery have  been  reported  after  the  disease  had  lasted  for  four 
or  five  years.  As  a  rule,  the  tendency  for  the  Insane  ideas  to 
become  systematized  is  more  marked  in  the  cases  which  begin 
at  a  very  advanced  period  of  life  than  in  the  earlier  ones. 

Tlie  prognosis  in  a  large  number  of  cases  is  favorable. 
Kracpelin  reports  that  32  per  cent,  of  his  patients  recovered, 
while  in  23  per  cent,  a  marked  improvement  took  place.  Ac- 
cording to  Schott.^  there  was  a  complete  recover)-  in  35.2 
per  cent,  of  the  cases  which  occurred  in  the  fifth  decatlc.  and 
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in  22.2  per  cent,  of  those  which  came  on  during  the  sixth 
decade.  The  prc^osis  becomes  more  unfavorable  when  there 
is  evidence  of  marked  mental  reduction ;  for  example,  in  cases 
where  the  signs  of  mental  depression  and  aj^rdiensiveness  or 
anxiety  give  place  to  apathy  and  indifference.  As  has  already 
been  said,  the  earlier  the  systematization  of  the  insane  ideas 
the  longer  will  be  the  duration  of  the  case.  In  cases  where 
the  physical  state  becomes  rapidly  worse,  the  refusal  of  food 
marked,  and  the  changes  in  circulation  assume  an  ominous 
character,  death  may  follow  from  pure  exhaustion.  The  oc- 
currence of  various  disorders,  such  as  Brig^t's  disease,  an  en- 
docarditis, or  pneumonia,  increases  the  gravity  of  the  prognosis. 
The  disease  is  much  more  frequent  in  women  than  in  men,  the 
proportion  being  as  two  to  one.  It  is  much  more  a>nimon  in 
the  married  than  in  the  unmarried,  and  in  at  least  one-half  of 
the  cases  there  seems  to  be  a  predisposition  to  aUenation,  shown 
either  by  the  occurrence  of  mental  disease  in  the  parents  or 
in  the  brothers  and  sisters,  or  by  the  tendency  shown  by  the 
patient  earlier  in  life  to  become  the  subject  of  *'  nervous  break- 
downs," etc  The  tendency  to  recurrence  is  marked,  being 
present  in  at  least  15  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  When  oxn- 
plete  recovery  does  not  ensue  the  disease  either  progresses 
until  the  symptoms  of  senile  dementia  become  well  marked  or 
the  patient  recovers  sufficiently  to  be  discharged  from  the  insti- 
tution, although  a  considerable  degree  of  mental  enfeeblement 
remains. 

The  differential  diagnosis  is  often  difficult.  Cases  occur- 
ring towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  the  banning  of  the 
fifth  decade  may  very  easily  be  mistaken  for  instances  of  manic- 
depressive  insanity,  in  which  the  psychomotor  retardation  is  not 
well  marked  and  the  insane  ideas  are  not  well  developed.  The 
diagnosis  can  often  be  established  after  careful  observation  of 
ttie  development  of  the  disease.  The  marked  emotional  indifn 
fennce  characteristic  of  patients  suffering  from  dementia  prae- 
dNc,  as  a  rule,  serves  to  differentiate  this  disorder  from  the 
■HK^tional  melancholias,  as  well  as  the  disturbances  in  asso- 
Oltm  thinking  and  the  presence  of  obsessions  and  impulsive 
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acts.  The  depressed  form  of  general  paresis  is,  as  a  rule,  char- 
acterized by  a  considerable  defect  in  associative  memory-  and 
a  marked  genera!  mental  impairment,  as  well  as  by  the  occur- 
rence of  physical  symptoms. 

Treatment. — When  the  disease  is  well  de\'eloped,  unques- 
tionably the  patient  is  better  off  in  bed  and  under  the  constant 
supervision  of  a  well-trained  nurse  and  not  merely  of  an  at- 
tendant He  should  be  carefully  isolated  from  all  disturbing 
influences,  even  the  members  of  the  family  not  having  access 
to  him.  At  the  beginning  of  the  treatment  it  is  always  better 
to  restrict  the  diet  to  fluids — milk  given  regularly  at  intervals 
of  from  two  to  three  hours  or  raw  eggs  beaten  up,  either  alone 
or  in  milk ;  later,  soups,  toast,  raw  or  stewed  oysters  may  be 
added.  If  there  is  any  motor  restlessness  or  any  marked  de- 
gree of  apprehcnsivcncss  or  anxiety  present,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  administer  sedatives;  trional.  sulphonal,  the  bromides 
may  be  given  in  small  quantities,  but  not,  however,  until  the 
effect  of  the  bath  given  in  a  tub  at  the  bedside  or,  if  the  patient 
does  not  stand  this  well,  of  warm  packs,  has  been  tried.  As 
the  case  progresses  gentle  massage  may  be  given,  either  once 
or  tT\'ice  a  day.  The  manner  in  which  the  patient  reacts  to  this 
procedure  should  be  carefully  noted,  as  in  some  instances  it 
excites  him  so  that  sleep  is  interfered  with.  The  effect  of  the 
hydrotherapeutic  measures  is,  as  a  rule,  satisfactory*.  If  the 
bathing  and  massage  are  well  borne,  the  patient  may  be  given 
cold  sprays,  but  as  this  procedure  is  apt  to  be  very  stimu- 
lating it  is  best  employed  only  in  the  morning  hours.  The 
mental  effect  of  a  good  nurse  cannot  be  overestimated,  and 
her  intelligence  should  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  capable 
of  arousing  and  stimulating  the  patient's  attention.  The  care- 
ful selection  and  reading  out  loud  of  good  literature  by  the 
nurse,  especially  sucli  as  serves  to  amuse,  is  useful  during  the 
period  of  convalescence. 

The  period  of  convalescence  is  apt  to  be  somewhat  pro- 
tracted and  the  patient  needs  to  be  carefully  guarded  against 
the  danger  of  relapse.  Not  infrequently  a  change  of  air,  a  long 
voyage,  or  a  quiet  life  in  the  country,  if  possible  under  medical 
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supervision  and  the  care  of  a  trained  nurse,  is  indicated.  No 
form  of  treatment  ran  properly  be  condemned  as  severely  as 
that  frequently  advised  by  many  practitioners,  who  send  their 
patients  during  the  onset  or  height  of  the  disease  on  long  jour- 
neys or  prescribe  forced  occupation  as  the  best  means  of  in- 
suring recovery.  This  form  of  treatment,  if  it  does  not  end 
fatally,  owing  to  suicide  of  the  patient  or  some  intercurrent 
complication,  is  sure  to  add  greatly  to  the  duration  of  the 
disease,  even  although  the  proper  therapeutic  measures  may  be 
fitially  instituted, 

In  addition  to  the  symptoms  of  agitated  melancholia  char^ 
acterized  by  motor  restlessness,  great  anxiety,  and  appre- 
herisiveness,  there  is  a  group  of  other  symptoms  deserving 
Special  mention  which  occasionally  occur  in  senile  cases.  The 
majority  of  these,  however,  probably  represent  either  the  early 
stages  of  alienation  developing  on  an  arteriosclerotic  basis  or 
the  prodromal  symptoms  of  senile  dementia.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  in  regard  to  the  cases  in  which  the  hallucinations 
become  marked  and  the  mania  resembles  that  of  tlie  excited 
stage  of  dementia  paralytica.  There  is  the  same  expansive:? 
ness,  mental  exaltation,  tendency  to  engage  in  new  occupa- 
tions, to  form  new  plans,  to  act  without  coimiing  the  cost. 
Wernicke  has  described  a  group  of  cases  which  he  thinks  occur 
quite  frequently  at  this  period  and  bear  a  marked  resemblance 
to  Korsakow's  symptom-complex.  This  group  of  cases  was 
descril)cd  by  the  older  writers  as  presbyophrenia  (Amdt). 
The  power  of  the  patient  to  comprehend  the  questions  ad- 
dressed to  him,  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion, and  the  evident  response  to  external  stimulation,  as  well 
as  the  ultimate  recovery,  are  supposed  by  some  to  diflferentiate 
them  from  those  terminating  in  senile  dementia,  In  general, 
these  cases  bear  a  marked  resemblance  to  those  of  mental  de- 
pression with  anxiety  and  apprehensivcness  which  have  been 
described.  There  is  marked  allopsychic  disorientation  with 
a  great  tendency  to  confabulate,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  retro- 
active amnesia  is  present.  The  emotional  changes  may  be 
characterized  as  either  an  euphoria  or  as  a  condition  in  which 
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the  patient  is  exceedingly  irritable  and  given  to  outbursts  of 
anger.  The  disturbances  in  the  power  of  apprehension,  ac- 
cording to  Wernicke,  do  not  depend  entirely  upon  the  allo- 
psychic disorientation.  These  cases  are  apt  to  run  an  acute 
course,  lasting  from  four  to  eight  weeks,  although  in  some 
instances  they  are  more  chronic.  In  .a  large  number  the 
prognosis  for  recovery  is  favorable,  but  some  end  in  senile 
dementia. 

In  addition  to  the  cases  already  mentioned,  Kracpelin  has 
described  certain  pre-senile  paranoiic  states  of  suspiciousness  in 
which  tlie  judgment  is  markedly  impaired  (pre-senile  Beein- 
trachtig^ng.swahn),  the  onset  of  the  disease  being  slow  and 
insidious  and  characterized  by  die  appearance  of  hj^pochon- 
driacal  and  persecutory  ideas.  The  latter  are  particularly 
directed  against  the  members  of  the  family  and  have  a  sex- 
ual coloring.  Associated  witli  these  insane  ideas  there  are 
various  nervous  pains,  spasms,  etc.  In  a  few  instances  the 
hallucinations  play  an  important  part.  The  connected  think- 
ing, apart  from  the  appearance  of  the  insane  ideas,  is  not 
greatly  disturbed.  The  moods  are  those  of  depression  and 
apprehension,  or  sometimes  irritability  and  excitement.  The 
volitional  acts  arc  at  times  replaced  by  marked  impulsivity, 
and  the  insane  ideas  generally  exert  a  dominating  force.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  some  of  these  cases  represent  examples 
of  dementia  prascox  developing  late  in  life.  The  group  is  ill- 
defined  and  cannot  be  described  as  in  any  sense  containing  cases 
that  are  specifically  characteristic  of  this  period.  In  some  in- 
stances the  symptoms  are  characterized  by  a  slow  progression 
ending  in  the  typical  senile  dementia. 

(2)  Senile  Dementia.^ — .\  sharp  line  of  distinction  be- 
tween this  and  the  preceding  group  of  cases  can  not  be  drawn. 
As  has  already  been  said,  cases  of  involutional  melancholia  may 
terminate  in  dementia  in  either  one  of  the  following  ways: 


'Pickett,  William.  Senile  Dcmcatia;  a  Clinical  Study  of  Two  Hun- 
dred Cases,  with  particular  Regard  ta  Tj-pes  nf  tlie  DUcase.  The  Journal 
of  Nervous  and  Menial  DiKcaae.  No.  a,  1904. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  dementing  process  may  follow  the  attack 
of  mental  depression  without  any  break  in  the  continuity  of 
the  morbid  process;  a  condition  that  is  particularly  apt  to  be 
met  with  when  the  disease  runs  a  protracted  course  and  where 
the  systematization  of  the  insane  ideas  begins  early  and  re- 
mains more  or  less  stable.    Again,  patients  may  pass  through 
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Chart  to  ibow  the  ages  ol  patients  belonging  to  the  several  type*  of  senile  dementia. 
The  figures  at  the  boltoci  represent  the  a^es  by  hemidecada  ;  those  at  the  side,  the  Dumber 
of  cases  <Pickett}. 


one  period  of  depression,  apparently  recover,  then  after  an 
interval  of  time  there  is  a  second  or  third  attack,  during  which 
the  mental  reduction  so  characteristic  of  the  group  under  dis- 
cussion makes  its  appearance.  Many  of  the  excited  forms 
merely  represent  the  precursory  symptoms  of  this  stage. 
Again,  dementia  may  intervene  in  a  second  type  of  cases  that 
cannot  be  distinguished  clinically  from  those  described  under 
the  arteriosclerotic  forms.  To  avoid  repetition,  the  initial 
symptoms  of  the  dementing  cases  will  not  be  referred  to  again 
in  detail,  as  they  do  not  justify  the  attempt  to  establish  more 
definite  distinctions.    The  existence  of  dementia  is  to  be  sus- 
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s>niptoms  which  h 
descrihed  i)ersist  and  where  there  arc  evidences  of  permanent 
mental  impaimjcnt.  often  distinguishable  hy  the  greater  lower- 
ing of  the  faculty  of  attention  and  the  consequent  defects  in 
associative  memory.  Such  patients  are  able  to  retain  iaw,  if 
any,  recent  impressions,  and  at  the  end  of  even  a  few  seconds 
test  words  or  phrases  can  not  be  recalled.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, orientation  in  time  and  place  frequently  suffers  greatly, 
anri  some  patients  cannot  tell  the  hour  of  the  day  and  may 
even  be  unable  to  remember  wheUier  it  is  early  morning  or 
late  in  the  evening.  In  spite  of  this  marked  inability  to  recol- 
lect recent  events,  thci.'^e  which  have  occurred  in  the  long  past 
are  frc(]uently  well  remembered,  so  that  circumstances  con- 
nected with  youth  may  be  related  with  considerable  accuracy 
and  with  some  degree  of  detail. 

The  power  not  only  of  picking  up  but  also  of  elalKiraling 
new  impressions  becomes  less  and  less.  Ilallucinatinns,  par- 
ticularly the  a\iditory  forms,  as  a  rule,  become  somewhat  more 
frcfjucnt.  and  die  patients  complain  of  hearing  strange  voices 
wtiicli  fre(|uenlly  have  a  threatening  and  unpleasant  character. 
The  stability  of  the  hallucinations  is  not,  as  a  rule,  constant, 
since  they  frequently  change  with  great  rapidity. 

In  addition  to  the  auditory  and  visual  forms,  we  often 
meet  with  marked  disturbances  in  all  the  organic  sensations, 
giving  rise  to  new  or  intensifying  the  already  existing  insane 
ideas  of  suspicion  and  persecution.  The  patients  lose  faith  in 
all  those  wiih  whom  they  are  brought  into  contact — nurses  and 
physicians  alike  are  accused  of  attempts  to  poison  them,  of 
being  the  instruments  of  unseen  spirits,  of  the  devil,  and 
strange  and  supernatural  powers  or  influences  are  attributed 
to  them. 

The  emotional  instability  is  frequently  very  marked;  the 
patients  often  become  excessively  irritable  and  dislike  intensely 
to  be  disturbed  in  any  way.  A  simple  ([uestlon  as  to  how  they 
feel  may  give  rise  to  an  extraordinary  outburst  nf  temper,  when 
they  will  struggle  hard  to  get  away  from  the  examiner.  When 
left  alone  thcj-  may  sit  still  for  hours  and  only  occisionally 
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seem  to  evince  any  interest  in  what  is  going  on  about  them. 
At  times  the  facial  expression  shows  apprehensiveness,  anxiety, 
or  even  marked  depression,  but,  as  a  rule,  in  the  terminal 
stages  is  characterized  by  a  considerable  degree  of  apathy. 
In  other  cases,  particularly  in  those  which,  clinically  as  well 
as  histologically,  bear  a  resemblance  to  dementia  paralytica, 
there  is  some  exhilaration  and  exaltation  present  The  pa- 
tients may  converse  freely,  may  be  markedly  egocentric  and 
indulge  in  excessive  confabulation — giving  accounts  of  ex- 
traordinary journeys,  of  remarkable  deeds  they  have  per- 
formed, boasting  of  their  superhuman  powers  and  of  their 
great  mental  attainments.  In  these  cases  the  speech  compul- 
sion may  be  marked  and  the  patients  give  expression  to  their 
thoughts  in  a  way  that  may  suggest  an  inner  flight  of  ideas. 
As  a  rule,  they  are  far  less  amenable  to  external  stimuli  than 
are  individuals  suffering  from  pure  mania.  In  the  later  stages 
the  compulsion  and  flight  of  ideas  disappear  and  the  patients 
may  remain  silent  for  long  periods  of  time,  only  occasionally 
giving  expression  to  a  few  ill-defined  and  senseless  syllaUes. 
The  articulation,  as  a  rule,  is  much  less  impaired  than  in  cases 
of  dementia  paralytica.  In  addition  to  the  symptoms  already 
referred  to,  there  is  marked  impulsivity,  which  not  infrequently 
shows  itself  in  various  ways  which  are  of  great  forensic  impor- 
tance— theft,  arson,  attempts  at  murder,  exhibitionism,  or 
assaults  upon  children.  The  last  two,  in  nearly  all  instances, 
are  the  results  of  impulses  of  a  sexual  nature." 

The  symptoms  already  referred  to  not  infrequently  show 
a  marked  tendency  towards  ocacerbations  with  remissions  and 
occasional  transitory  delirious  states.  During  such  periods  the 
hallucinations,  insane  ideas,  as  well  as  the  motor  restlessness  and 
disturbances  of  speech,  become  much  more  marked.  As  the  dis- 
ease progresses  the  exacerbations  are  less  acute  and  the  men- 
tal reduction  becomes  more  pronounced  until  the  life  of  the 
individual  amounts  to  an  almost  purely  vegetative  existence. 


*  Hoche,    A. :     Dementia    Senilis.      Handbuch   der   gerichtlichen    Psy- 
chiatrie.     Hirschwald,  Berlin.  1901. 
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No  attempt  is  made  to  eat,  and  siich  patients  seldom  give  ex- 
pression to  any  feeling.  In  point  of  fact,  tlicy  seem  to  be 
reduced  to  a  comlition  in  whith  there  is  a  great  deficiency  in 
the  appreciation  of  all  organic  sensations. 

The  complications  that  may  occur,  as  would  be  expected, 
are  very  varied  and  not  infrequent — attacks  of  vertigo,  stu- 
porous states,  epileptiform  attacks,  symptoms  pointing  to  focal 
lesions,  paralyses,  etc. 

Death  usually  intervenes  after  some  cerebral  complication, 
such  as  hemorrhage;  or  these  patients  are  particularly  apt  to 
develop  pneumonia,  exacerbations  of  an  existing  nephritis, 
gastro-intestinal  disturbances,  diarrhceas,  and  not  infrequently, 
unless  the  greatest  care  is  taken,  a  general  infection,  the  result 
of  a  bed-sore. 

The  differential  diagnosis  in  the  tj^pical  cases  is  not  diffi- 
cult. But  in  some  of  the  atypical  forms  there  may  be  inequality 
of  the  pupils,  impairment  of  the  light  reflex  with  disturbances 
of  speech,  and  euphoria,  so  that  the  clinical  differentiation  from 
cases  of  dementia  paralytica  is  exceedingly  difhcult  and,  in 
fact,  frcc|uently  impossible.  Cases  of  manic-depressive  Insan- 
ity which  develop  late  in  life  may  give  rise  to  considerable 
difficulty.  Frequently  it  is  necessary  to  wait  until  the  termina- 
tion of  the  attack  before  a  positive  opinion  may  be  ventured. 
As  a  rule,  the  dementing  process  seldom  makes  its  appearance 
before  the  middle  of  the  seventh  decade.  If  the  history  of  the 
case  shows  that  the  patient  has  not  been  subject  to  any  form 
of  mental  aberration  prior  to  this  period  of  life,  the  occurrence 
of  tlie  symptoms  of  senile  dementia  may  be  more  easily  recog- 
nized than  in  persons  who  have  suffered  from  other  psychoses, 
particularly  when  little  or  nothing  is  known  in  regard  to  the 
factors  of  immediate  etiological  importance.  The  general  con- 
sensus of  opinion  among  clinicians  is  that  the  hereditary  factor 
is  not  one  of  g^eat  ifnportance.  The  baneful  influences  due 
to  the  stress  and  strain  of  social  conditions,  and  such  factors  in 
the  en\'ironment  of  the  patient  as  tend  to  prevent  the  enjoy- 
ment of  old  age  with  ease  and  dignity,  may  be  considered  as 
provocative. 
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The  pathological  changes  in  senile  dementia  vary  in  inten- 
sity and  extent  from  those  described  as  occurring  during  the 
period  of  old  age.  There  is  a  general  rarefaction  of  the  tissues 
with  marked  chronic  cell  changes  and  some  increase  in  the  glia. 
In  typical  cases  the  vascular  changes,  although  present,  are 
relatively  so  trivial  that  they  can  not  be  the  sole  cause  of  the 
other  lesions  in  the  cortex. 

It  is  not  possible  as  yet  to  refer  the  variations  in  individual 
clinical  pictures  to  fundamental  differences  in  structural  lesions. 
Meyer  ^*'  has  described  changes  occurring  in  the  brain  in  a 
number  of  cases,  particularly  in  the  end  stages  of  depressive 
disorders,  near  or  after  the  climacteric  period.  These  lesions 
he  attributes  to  a  central  neuritis,  using  the  term  as  an  equiva> 
lent  of  parenchymatous  neuritis  mainly  of  central  distribution. 
The  symptoms,  as  a  rule,  are  vague,  consisting  chiefly  in  diffi- 
culty in  locomotion  and  in  the  coordination  of  movements, 
jactitation  of  the  limbs,  febrile  disturbances,  attacks  of  diar- 
rhcea,  followed  by  a  terminal  period  in  which  the  mental  state 
is  one  of  apprehensiveness,  deliriimi,  or  stupor. 

The  forensic  importance  of  these  cases  is  considerable, 
a  fact  that  may  be  referred  in  part  to  the  amnesias,  the  occur- 
rence of  insane  ideas,  to  the  occasional  impulsivity  of  the 
patients,  and  the  marked  emotional  anomalies. 

The  treatment  is  purely  symptomatic.  As  a  rule,  patients 
are  better  off  in  an  institution  where  they  can  have  the  benefit 
of  careful  medical  supervision,  trained  nursing,  hydrotherapy, 
massage,  etc.  Such  persons  are  particularly  prone  to  show 
great  animosity  and  to  become  much  more  intractable  when 
surrounded  by  the  members  of  their  own  family. 

"  Meyer,  Adolf :    On  Parenchymatous  Systemic  Degenerations.    Brain, 
vol.  xxiv  (igoi),  p.  47. 
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Abulia,  123,  ^;  ia  hysteria,  495, 
498.   503;     in    neurasthenia,   516, 

5JJ- 
Acarophobia,  $30. 
Acathjsia,  536. 
Acute   atcotiolic   hallucinosii,   300: 

Pathofcmesis  of,  303. 
Acute  confusional  insanitr,  36& 
Acute     deliritim,     361 ;      Physical 

symptoms  of,  263 ;    Tcrmiiiation 

uf.  -264;    Treaitticnt  of,  263, 
Age  as  a  cause  of  insanit]!-.  igd 
Afiora[>hobia,  5261,  528. 
Akinesia  algcra,  5x0.  526:  in  toanic- 

deprca*iive  inaaiuty,  351 ;  in  senile 

psych«s«,   sr» 
Akoasmata,  so,  63,  3^. 
AlcftSoI,   17.  63,  91,  ais,  24a  S4a. 

5S7- 

Alcohol,  Abnormal  psychic  states 
due  to,  10,  13,  304:  Action  of, 
upon  psychic  acliviites,  387;  Ef- 
fect of,  upon  niuwlct.  286. 

Alcohol.  Intolerance  for,  287;  in 
arteriosclcroiis,  388,  552;  in  epi- 
lepsy, 287:  In  hysteria.  287;  in 
neuraMhcnia,  287 :  in  parcsii.  267, 
427:  in  dementia  pracox,  28;, 
390;  fallowing  trauma,  sBt'i  >n 
syphilitic  psychoses.  561. 

Alcoholic  humor,  305. 

Alcoholic  intoxication,  Unutual 
forms  of,  afiQ. 

AlcohAlics,  Psychical  diiturbances 
in,  63. 

Alcoholism,  37,71, 129, 135,  186.  t88, 
204.  219,  a«5.  334,  363,  4S3.  455. 
487,  488,  so^.  548,  549 :  Compli- 
cattoniK  during,  308:  Eniotional 
anomalies  in.  2go;  Eliolotty  of, 
309;  in  epilepsy,  486:  in  paresis, 
418.  424.  426.  444:  Pathological 
anatomy  of,  312;  Psychomotor 
excitability  in.  931  Treatment  of, 
309- 

Alcoholism,  Chronic,  24,  274,  457; 
DiffefcnCial  diagnosis  from  Amen- 
tia, 274:  Paranoiic  and  dement- 
ing    slates     developing     duting. 

A^t3a«Bia,  %A 


Ainauroiic  family  idiocy.  245. 

Amenlia  tMcyncrt),  I®,  205,  209, 
216,  337,  356,  36J.  266,  363.  407, 
54ft  560,  565;  Cjtatomc  symp- 
toms in.  40^  409:  Course  of. 
269:  Differentia]  diagnosis  of, 
274:  Disorientation  iti.  87,  a68, 
407:  Dissociation  in,  267:  Eti- 
ology of,  273 ;  Kcar  in,  267 : 
Forms  of,  2G9;  Incidence  of,  270. 
273;  Patliology  of,  275:  Phyni- 
cal  sympioma  of.  369;  Ptog' 
nosis  in,  270;  Termination  of, 
2701    Treatment  of,  274. 

Amnesia,  S2,  30S.  485 :  in  alcohol- 
ism, 390;  in  epilepsy,  475,  480; 
in  hysteria,  495,  497,  498,  500.  503 ; 
in  neurasthenic  states,  5211  in 
paresis,  420;  in  post -epileptic 
mental  disturbances,  480. 

AmyotrO]i!iic  lateral  vcleTOSi.*,  jai 

Amemias.  ijo,  308,  208.  487,  4w; 
Apathy  in.  309;  Kxaltation  in, 
209;  lirliabilit^  in,  208:  Psycho- 
motor retardation  in.  209. 

Ansestliesias.  in  alcoholic  paranoiic 
states,  305;  in  hysteria,  «15.  496, 
S03.  sit :  in  Korsakow  s  syn- 
drome. 278. 

AnalKcsias  in  paresis,  423. 

Anarch  asina,  524. 

Ancnccphalic  monsters.  231. 

Angst,  585. 

Antikineses,  89. 

Antikliw*,  89, 

Anxiety.  109.  it?,  123,  138.  afiq; 
Blood-jir«s«iire  in  stales  of,  lie; 
CI  as  si  neat  ion  of  slates  of,  118; 
Neural  disturbances  in  slates  of, 
117:  in  acute  alcoholic  hallaci- 
nosi.t,  300,  301 :  in  deliritim  acu- 
turn.  262:  in  delirium  tremens. 
29s  -.  iti  epilepsy,  475,  4715.  477.  479. 
480:  in  hysteria.  507,  503:  in 
Korsafcow's  syndrome,  280;  in 
manic -deprcssi  re  insanity.  351, 
354>355i  in  morphinism,  317;  in 
myxOBdematous  alienation,  329 ; 
in  pare«i$,  435,  443;  in  senile  psy- 
choses. 369.  578,  585.  588,  590.  »I. 
592,  596 
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Anxictjr  ol  cortical  origin  as  dis- 
tinguished from  pnecordial  anx- 
iety. ii8. 

Anxiety  psychoses,  226,  585. 

Apathy,  131.  13ft,  238;  aisociatcc) 
with  brain  abscess.  548;  asso- 
ciated wilti  biaii)  lumors,  S49: 
Di3oncntaiion  in.  87;  fulluwine 
apo[)lcxy>  5461  in  ansmia,  xQ9i 
in  delirious  sUteii  Ii7;  in  de- 
men  lia  paranoides.  39o:  i"  (!*■ 
menija  precox,  378,  379,  380,  j8l, 

386,  387.  388,  392.  395.  406;  in 
epilepsy,  480 ;  in  Huntington  a 
chorea,  sag;  in  tnorphiiiisin,  318; 
in  myxcedematous  alienation,  337 ; 
in  paresis,  4>4.  4^5.  44S.  448.  455, 
457:  in  post -epileptic  menial  di<- 
turbanccs.  480;  in  senile  psy- 
choses, sgo. 

Aphasia,  204.  308,  S5q:  in  arterjo- 
sclerotic  psychoses,  SS^;  in  pare- 
sis. 421.  .44Q.  45a,  4.0:  Amnesic, 
In  migraine,  221. 

Apoplexy,  120:  Mental  anomalies 
associated  with,  J46. 

Apoplectiform  atUclcs,  364.  45>> 
4^6;    in  syphilitic  psychoses,  ^1, 

Apperception  in  paranoia,  567. 

Apprehensivene«$,  13,  133,  138,  3i6, 
a66,  483,  484,  541 ;  and  precor- 
dial oppression,  71:  in  amentia, 
267,  2C9:  in  delirium  acutum. 
262:  in  dclirttira  tremens,  J91 :  in 
epilepiy,  456;  in  Graves'  dis- 
ease. 333;  in  Korsakow's  sjm- 
dromc,  380:  in  manic-depressive 
insanity,  351 ;  in  melancholia, 
523;  in  morphinism,  317;  in  neu- 
rasthenia, 516:  in  paresis,  435, 
443,  44J;  in  psycli  a  sthenic  states, 
5.13.  .y*' ;  '"  senile  psychoses,  578, 
579.  585,  S86,  588,  590.  591.  593. 
593.  S9& 

Aprosexia.  51.  497. 

Argyll  Robertson  pupil  in  paresis, 
35*^  409.  43.J.  4S8. 

Arilbniomania,  525. 

Arteriosclerosis,  33,  304.  216,  306, 
3A  S47.  $ho. 

Art crjoscl  erotic  atrophy.  24. 

Arteriosclerotic  changes  in  paresis, 
469. 

Arteriosclerotic  psychosci,  550 ;  Di- 
ajtnosis  of,  55.1 ;  GroupjaK  of,  556; 
Incidence  of,  551 ;  Pathological 
changes  in,  555;  Treatment  of, 
558. 

Association,  see  also  Memory,  Asso- 
cbtivt^ 


Association.  Distiubanccs  of,  7^; 
in  acute  alcoholic  hallucinosia, 
304:  in  dementia  pnccox,  381, 
388;  in  hyMcria.  J04;  in  manic- 
depressive  insanity,  342,  343>  3St, 
3S^  ?$$'•  in  myxoedematous 
alienation,  328;    in  paresis,  420. 

4«-. 
Association  ism.  Doctrine  of,  73. 
Associative  activities  of  (he  brain 

and  reflex  and  volitional  acts,  $2. 
Associative  thinking,  102,  I03,  105. 
Astasia  abasia,  498. 
Asymboli^rm  in  epilepsy,  479. 
Ataxia  in  bromisni,  323 ;  in  paresis, 
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Atrophy,  Cortical,  in  senesceoce, 
577- 

Attention,  7.  30.  48.  S3.  57.  67.  76. 
77,  115,  204,  561;  Disorders  of, 
48;  in  skoholism.  51,  386;  in 
amentia,  2<J7:  in  chorea,  azc:  in 
cretinism,  331 :  in  delirium  tre- 
mens, 204:  in  fati^c,  top;  in 
flight  of  ideas,  76;  in  Graves' 
dtseasic,  ^33;  in  hepatic  disease, 
317;  in  hyponiania,  357;  in  hys- 
teria, 495,  496.  497.  500.  503:  in 
idiocy,  232,  234,  239;  in  manle- 
depressive  insanity,  343,  343:  in 
myxoedeniatous  alienation,  337; 
in  nciirssihenic  slates,  519,  531; 
in  paranoia.  56B:  in  paresis,  430, 
443.  448,  454:  in  pseudo-paresis, 
214 ;  in  senile  psychoses.  585. 
5^8.  595;  in  sj-philitic  psydioses, 
561;  in  volitional  acts,  50;  Te- 
nacity of,  50:  Tetanication  of, 
30,  102.  116,  343:   Virgilitr  of.  50. 

Audible  thinking,  60,  61,  S04- 

Auditor}-  halluanations,  S7>  60,  6z, 
<<4,  6^.  66;  in  acute  alcoholic 
hallucinosis,  300.  303,  304:  io 
acntc  delirium,  263;  in  cocaio- 
ism,  322,  323;  in  delirium  tiv- 
menft,  292,  393;  in  dementia  prs- 
eOT.  jtff-  in  epilepsy,  476.  478; 
in  (ever  detiria.  ajX;  in  Graves' 
disease,  334;  in  liepatie  disease, 
217;  in  hysteria,  49^  507;  in 
Korsakow's  syndrome,  379;  in 
incningitis,^  J47:  in  morphinism, 
318,  320;  in  paraldehyde  intoxi- 
cation, 316;  in  paranoia,  571 :  In 
paresis.  439,  443,  447,  452;  in  psy- 
chasthenic states,  531 ;  in  senile 
psychoses,  584.  S9S- 

Ati/nierktamtfit,  102. 

AitTse,  in  epilepsy,  475,  47^  480; 
Vuual,  in  epileptic  migraine,  221. 
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AuioioioxicatioR,  23.  no.  212.  Z15. 
220,  Zi7.  254.  260,  276,  315,  411, 

537.  545- 
Auioiiuttiim,  70,  go,  06,  1391  in.dc- 
nicnlia  prsccox,  36S,  389,  396,  39J, 
40ti    in   epilepsy,  473,  480,  48a: 
in  hysteria,  499. 

Baillargcr's  division  of  hallucina- 
tions. 59. 

Basedow's  disease.  Mental  disor- 
ders associated  w-ith,  333, 

BebanHtkeilisefuhi.  83. 

Bell's  disease.  261. 

Bile-ducts.  Mental  disturbances 
after  operation;  upon  the,  218. 

Blood  and  lymph  channels  of  the 
central  nervous  system,  21. 

Blood,  in  dctiriiKin  ir<rinens,^f)6.  aoo; 
in  matiic-dcprcsMve  insanity,  346, 

Blood -pressure,  in  anxiety,  118;  in 
delintini  tremens  356;  in  de- 
mentia pnccox,  402 ;  in  depres- 
sion, 116;  in  emotional  siomis, 
118;  in  manic-dcpreuive  insan- 
'•y.  345.  3^1.  371  ;  io  senile  psy. 
ehoses.  ^;  Intraocular,  condi- 
tioning visual  hnlltici nations,  64; 
Relation  oi.  to  menial  stales,  3l6. 

Brain  sibscess,  Psychoses  a.ssociated 
with.  548. 

Brain  tumors.  Psychoses  associated 
with.  548. 

Bridgman,   Laura,  Case  of,  28. 

Bromism,  323. 

Bulimia  in  nianic-deprcsjlvc  intao- 
ity.  349. 

Caffein,    Abnorroal    psycbac    rtalet 

dne  to,  to. 

Cardiac  and  vascular  disease  at 
cause*  of  inianity,  315, 

Cardiac  and  vascular  disturbances 
in  non-myxcedematouK  infanttl- 
lEm.  343. 

Catalepsy.  411. 

Cataleptic  phenomena  in  posl-epi- 
Icplic  mental  disturbances,  480. 

Cataleptic  slate.  90.  38s,  401. 

CaUtoTiia.  304.  373.  401.  404,  4ti, 
453  >    Oricnt&tion  in,  87. 

Catatonic,  excitement,  250,  394,  485: 
fomi  of  dementia  prEccox,  391 ; 
rigidity  Jn  paresis,  409,  430: 
states,  34,  98;  stupor,  393;  symp- 
tom-complex, 13,  87;  symptoms 
in  psychoscK  other  than  dementia 
pnccox.  409. 

Cerea  flexibilitas  in  eatatnnic  form 
of  demenlia  pratcox.  302.  393.  408, 


CeiTbrasthenia,  51& 

Ccrcbropaihia    psychics    toxaemica, 

277. 
Cerebrospinal     fluid.     Examination 

of.  143. 
Chloroform,     Psychoses     following 

the  a  dm  ill  ih(  rati  on  of,  ^iS' 
ChondrudyttrophJa    f<xtalis,  244. 
Chorea,  169,  509;   and  epilepsy.  223; 

gravidarum,    223;     Huntington's, 

95,  333,  224;    iitfaniens,  232,  223, 
Christian   Science,  30,  398- 
Circular  Insanity,  331^,  353,  36a 
Circurastantiaiit}-,  140. 
Clairvoyance,  398, 
Claustrophobia,  528. 
Cocainism,  322. 
Ctrnatsthcsia,  71.  lod 
Ctcnssthetic    cuplioria    in    paresis. 

Collapse  delirium,  261. 

Collcctionisni  in  arteriosclerotic 
psychoses.  554, 

Coma,  304,  439 ;  hepalicum,  318;  ia 
lead- poisoning,  ^35;  in  morphin- 
ism, ^20;  in  myxcedematous 
alienation.  339;    vigil,  359. 

Combined  psychoses,  228. 

Composite  psychoses,  339. 

Conduct.  Anomalies  of,  119,  igi 

Confabulation.  137,  141,  277,  278^ 
294.  302.  506. 

Confusion.  24.  105.  271,  372.  5361 
560:  after  operations  on  the  tnlc- 
ducts.  21S:  in  bromi^m.  323;  in 
chorea,  222:  tn  dementia  precox, 
391 ;  in  Korsakow's  syndrome, 
277i  ^7Q>  282;  in  manic-depres- 
sive insanity,  351. 

Confusional  insanity,  2fi6. 

Confusional  «tntet,  23,  309,  aio,  327, 
360,  a66,  273.  40?. 

Consciousness,  13,  30,  31.  53,  55,  56, 
57,  6?.  7^  ?8,  99.  too.  101,  104, 
no.  113,  115.  135.  142.  3(S6,  523; 
Allopsychic,  69,  70,  14a;  Amo- 
psychic,  69,  70.  143.  426:  in 
alcoholism.  289.  392,  295,  300; 
in  amentia,  267.  268:  in  dc> 
lirium  acutum,  36^:  in  dementia 
prsccox,  382;  in  epilepsy,  476.  477, 
478.  479,  480,  485.  512;  in  fever 
ileliria,  238,  259;  in  hysteria,  503, 
SO4,  506,  Sli;  in  hysteric»l  de- 
lirious states,  306 :  in  Konakow's 
tyndrome,  sBo,  282;  in  manic- 
depressive  insanity,  343;  in  men- 
ingitis 547 :  in  paranoia,  $66, 
567;  in  rarcsis,  4SI.  452.  456;  « 
ptyctiaithenic     states,     532;      in 
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senile  psychoses,  585.  588;  So- 
matopyschic,  69,  70,  514,  142, 
351 ;    Transitory  disturbances  of, 

485- 

Convulsions,  129;  m  morphinism, 
330;  in  myxocdematous  aliena- 
tion, 329. 

Coprolalia,  g6. 

Craniostenosis,  244. 

Cretinism,  339;  Differential  diag- 
nosis of,  333  ;  Grouping  of,  332 ; 
Mental  symptoms  of,  331 ;  Path- 
ology of,  332;  Physical  symp- 
toms of,  330;   Treatment  of,  333. 

Crises  angoissantes,  104. 

"  Critical  age,"  61. 

Cyclothemia,  369. 

Cytodiagnosis  in  paresis,  455. 

Daily  life  and  paresis,  419- 

Defect  psychoses,  see  also  Idiocy 
and  Imbecility. 

Defect  psychoses,  1 85,  227,  229. ; 
Diagnosis  in  the  acquired,  250; 
Pathology  of,  244;  Treatment 
of,  351. 

Defence  movements,  97. 

Degeneracy,  Signs  of,  185;  Stig- 
maU  of,  in  paresis,  416. 

Degenerates,  107,  125,  416;  Fern's 
grouping  of,  124. 

Degenerative  psychoses,  517. 

Diiire,  ecmnesique,  503,  507;  <f« 
contact,  527;  du  doule,  531;  du 
scruple,  536;    onirique,  105. 

Delira,  Diagnosis  in,  259;  Fever, 
23,  210,  216,  227,  254;  Grouping 
of,  255,  258;  in  meningitis,  547; 
Prognosis  in,  259;  Systematized, 
105 ;   Treatment  of,  259. 

Delirious  mania,  266. 

Delirious  states,  196,  206,  209,  227, 
254.  280,  290,  407.  449.  559.  596; 
in  arteriosclerotic  psychoses,  554; 
in  chorea,  222;  in  chloroform 
psychoses,  315 ;  in  cocainism, 
322;  in  heart  disease,  215;  in 
hysteria,  507;  in  morphinism, 
320;  in  tobacco  intoxication,  324; 
Apathy  in,  117;  disorientation 
in,  87. 

Delirium,  67,  84.  205,  213,  427,  428, 
4J8.  439,  440. 

Delirium  acutum,  24,  216,  261,  266, 
267,  268,  269,  457,  483;  Physical 
symptoms  of,  263;  Termination 
of,  264:  Treatment  of,  265. 

Delirium,  Collapse,  209,  227,  256, 
261 :  grave,  261 ;  in  cases  of 
brain   tumor,   549;     in    lead-poi- 


soning, 32s ;  in  neurasthenia,  516 ; 
Initial,  255;   of  negation,  36. 

Delirium,  Subacute  states  of,  and 
mental  confusion,  266. 

Delirium  tremens,  24,  58,  265,  282, 
291,  565 ;  Abortive  form  of, 
297 ;  Adynamic  form  of,  297 ; 
Course  of,  296 ;  Disorientation  in, 
87;  Hallucinations  in,  292;  Inci- 
dence of,  299;  Pathogenesis  of, 
298;  Physical  symptoms  of,  296; 
Speech  disturbances  in,  294; 
Tremor  in,  29^,  297. 

Delirium,  Urxmic,  220. 

Delusions,  12,  61,  95,  100,  no,  It8, 
119,  132,  1^  25^  264,  266;  after 
operation  on  the  bile-ducts,  218; 
in  acute  alcoholic  hallucinosis, 
301,  304;  in  alcoholic  paranoiic 
sutes,  304,  30s ;  in  delirium  tre- 
mens, 297;  in  dementia  para- 
noides, 397 ;   in  dementia  praecox, 

377.  388,  392,  394 ;  in  epilepsy,  475. 
4761  479  >  in  Korsakow's  syn- 
drome, 278,  279;  in  morphinism, 
318;  in  paranoia,  570;  in  paresis, 
414,  446,  447 ;  in  senile  psychoses, 
580;  systematized,  in  involutional 
melancholia,  369. 

Dhnence  Pricoce  des  jeunes  gens, 

373- 

Dementia,  55,  57,  84,  92,  93,  116, 
238,  372,  373,  449,  559,  562;  after 
apoplexy,  546,  547,  SS4 :  Epileptic, 
474,  482,  492;  in  multiple  sclero- 
sis, 545 ;  in  myxcedematous  alien- 
ation, 328;  in  paresis,  438.  443, 
444.  446.  449;    Luetic,  561. 

Dementia  paralytica,  see  also  Pare- 
sis. 

Dementia  paralytica,  17,  18,  20,  22, 
24.  32.  85,  196,  202,  204,  216,  226, 
229,  250,  266,  274,  282,  306.  374, 

378,  413.  483.  509.  518,  539.  541. 
545,  548.  562,  576,  578,  S9Z,  596. 
597;  group,  13. 

Dementia  paranoides,  397;  Apathy 
in,  398;  Delusions  in,  397;  De- 
pression in,  398;  Dissociation  in, 
398;  Disturbances  of  volition  in. 
398;  Hallucinations  in,  397; 
Ideas  of  persecution  in,  397 ;  Im- 
pulsivity  in,  399;  Insane  ideas  in, 
397,  398;  Megalomania  in.  397, 
398;    Stereotypies  in,  399. 

Dementia,  Post-traumatic,  201. 

Dementia  prjccox.  14.  32,  75,  I2i, 
135.  137.  187,  193,  206,  216,  221, 
227,  229,  250,  256.  260,  266.  271, 
374.  328,  334.  337.  338,  357.  360, 
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368.  36?.  ^.  478.  480.  485.  509. 
510.  SIB.  539,  549.  5f>5.  590.  593 : 
Apsthy  in,  378,  379.  380,  pSl,  ^, 
387,  406;  Association  m,  381 ; 
AMtofnatism  in,  368,  389.  3961  397, 
400;  Qlaod-pr»&ur«  in,40J;  Com- 
pLexiyn  in,  401 ;  ConswiDiiRncM 
m,  382:  Cyanosis  in.  316,  402: 
Ddusionx  in,  377:  Oqireiaion  in, 
370.  306.  402.  406;  Di/Icrcntial  ■ 
(liaEii<iM>  i.>f,  405;  Dim  VIC  in  I  lull 
in,  380.  jSs,  392.  406;  Emotional 
anornnlict  in.  37^1,  378.  3?9.  387. 
40a;  Emaiionsl  storms  m,  377. 
379.  388,  395;  Envtrtmnxnt  iu, 
404;  Etiolofty  of,  404;  Gull  in, 
383;  Grouping  of.  374 :  Halluci- 
nsdons  in,  377,  381 ;  Heredity  in, 
404;  Hypochondrianis  in.  378; 
Ideas  of  i>ers«ctition  in,  577;  II- 
liuionx  in.  3K1 :  Imjieralive  con- 
cretions in,  37";;    [mpulsiviiy  in, 

369.  377.  39J.  .195.  397.  400,  406. 
J08;  Incidence  of,  375;  Inhibi- 
tion in.  386.  400:  Ini^nc  ideas  in. 
378.  38r:  tnicllcctual  inomaiict 
in.  37^.  3B0;  Intrapsychic  inco- 
ijrdination  in,  114;  Irrelcviuicy 
in,  368,  383.  510;  Lucid  iniervals 
in,  400;  Mannerisms  in,  369,  386, 
39S.  397.  400,  404,  405,  510;  Mc- 
salvniania  111,  378;  Memory  In, 
378 ;  Mirror  wntin|(  in,  383 ; 
Motor  anomalies  in,  369^  386; 
MuKculnr  irritability  in.  402,  411 : 
Negativism  in.  381,  386.  389,  396, 
400.  405.  407 :  ObfiesiionR  in.  377 : 
Oricmtation  in.  381 ;  Parxs(li«sia>: 
in.  377.  3*2;  Pathology  of.  40Q: 
Physical  symptoms  of,  401 ;  Pro- 
dromal symptoms  of.  376: 
P«itclo-liaIliicinali<in»  in.  378; 
Psychic  hallucinations  in,  378; 
Psychical  reaction  in.  380;  Psy- 
cho-aiucsihcsias  in,  .177:  Pulse  in, 
402 ;  Pupils  in,  403 ;  Reflexes  in. 
402:  Reticence  in,  381;  Saliva- 
lion  in,  4021  Sensations  in,  377, 
378,  381;  Sense  of  deficiency  in, 
381:  Speech  in.  383,  ,3X3;  Stereo- 
typic* tn.  382.  385.  386.  389.  393. 
3S»S.  396.  400.  404,  405,  407 :  Stupor 
in.  385,  3'A  401 :  Sii>ipiciousness 
in.  379,  381:  Sweating  in.  402: 
Temperature  in,  402:  Terminal 
stage  of,  400:  Tics  in,  95:  Train 
of  thougtit  in,  ^81 :  Treatment  of, 
412:  Tremor  m.  402:  Tiibcren- 
losis  in.  210:  Va-somotor  dis- 
turbances in,  2t6,  402 ;  Vcrbiirera- 


tion  in,  369,  38s,  396.  397.  403: 
Weight  in,  404;  Writing  m,  ,^83, 

Dementia  praKox,  Catatonic  form 
of.  391;  Apathy  in,  392,  395: 
Cerea  nextliilitai;  in,  392,  393,  40»: 
Confusion  in,  ^1;  Course  of, 
396 :  Delusions  m,  392,  394 ;  De- 
|)rcsiion  in.  391.  392.  31W.  3JJ5, 
510:  Diiuociation  in.  392;  Ex- 
citement in,  391,  304.  510;  racial 
expression  in,  31^:  Hallucina- 
tions in,  394:  ,Hyt>achondriii3is 
in.  39a ;  Impulsivity  in.  3»J.  3951 
Inhibition  in.  394:  Memory  in. 
394;  Motor  disturbances  in,  341 : 
MuscuUrrigidily  in,  393;  Mutism 
in,  391;  NeR:^livi$ni  in,  391,  510: 
Respiration  in,  394 ;  Sensory  dis- 
turbance* in,  395;  Speech  in. 
395:    Stupor  in.  391,  392.  394,  395- 

Deineniia  praecox.  Hebephrenic 
form  of.  386;  Apathy  in.  388; 
Association  in.  388;  Delusions 
in,  388:  Depression  in.  386,  388; 
Emotional  storms  in,  388;  Ethi- 
cal defects  in.  390;  racia!  ex- 
pression in,  388;  Hallucinations 
in.  386,  388 ;  Illusions  in.  386 :  In* 
somnia  in,  388;  Irrelevancy  in, 
.1891  390:  Irritability  in,  387; 
Memon'  in,  388,  389;  Onset  of, 
387;  Orientalion  in.  389,  ,190; 
Parasihesia*  in,  3^:  Sensations 
in,  388;  Speech  compulsion  in, 
388:  Su«picinti«ne«s  in,  3SS; 
Volitional  disturbances  in,  3S8, 

Dementia  precox.  Paranoiic  form 
of,  396:  Hallucinations  in.  396: 
Hypochondriasis  in.  397:  Im- 
pulsivily  in.  397  :  Insane  ideas  in, 
396.  307:   Speech  in.  307. 

Dementia  priccux.  Simple  dement- 
ing  form  of,  300. 

Dementia  praxDX  coniplicnted  by 
syphilitic  infection,  229. 

Dementia  prjccox  group,  372. 

Demciilia,  Senile,  45?.  518,  556,  578L 
592,  593;  Diffcreniial  diagnosis  in, 
597;  Forensic  importance  of, 
598;  Pathological  changes  in, 
598:    Treatment  of,  598. 

Dementia  simplex.  372.  374,  386. 

Dcmcnling  and  paranoiic  states  due 
to  alcohol,  304, 

Dementing  iiroccsscs.  353, 

Pi-nt<-«3a  pnmitiva.  372,  374, 

Demoniac  poisses;ticm.  3a 

Depression,  44.  55.  7Z.  7ft.  ^.  too. 
112.  116,  119.  123,  130,  132,  138, 
140,  l4t.   193.   >95>  303.  3IO.  313, 
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2IS.  arfi,  aai,  aafi.  jaA,  32$.  353. 
359.  363.  3^.  365.  3Gft  370.  4CW. 
.455:  after  o|)eration  on  ili«  bile- 
ducts,  3iS;  3sM>ciatei]  with  t^rain 
abscess.  548:  associated  with 
KDUt,  212:  in  alcolinlk  iiaranniic 
9Utc$,  306 :  in  ancriosclcrotic 
psjirlioses.  55J ;  in  chorea.  322 1  in 
delirium  ircmcns,  291;  in  demen- 
tia puranoidcs,  3g8 ;  in  dementia 
prsccox,  379,  j86,  388,  391,  392, 
394.  395.  396.  402.  4o6,  510;  in 
epilepty,  474,  475,  477.  489;  '« 
Graves*  disease,  333,  334,  335: 
in  Hunlington's  chorea,  aaj; 
in  hysteria,  507,  508,  514;  in 
tnanic-depTessivc  insanity,  35a 
351.  354.  366.  sn;  in  muliiplc 
EclerosiB.  545;  in  myxcederaaloiis 
alienation,  328,  329;  in  ncunu- 
ihcnia.  516,  522,  $23 :  in  psntnoia, 
568;  in  paresis,  414,  425.  427, 
43J.  436.  439.  440.  444.  44^:  }° 
psychasthenic  sUlcs,  5J0;  in  senile 
piyclioie^  S7&.  579.  J85.  590,  593. 
5941  596;  in  syphilitic  psychoses, 
559.  560.  S6i ;  •"  'olwtco  inioxi- 
cation,  324. 

Depression,  Disorientation  in,  87; 
Isolation  in  treatment  of,  157; 
Psychomotor  retardation  in,  93, 

Depressive  phauc  of  manic-depreic 
save  insanity,  349. 

Dcrmstofraphia  in  tieitr.asthcnic 
states,  537:    in  senile  psychoses. 

Disf^mlibrfj,  51R 

Diabetes  and  glycosuria,  zi3,  487. 

488,552- 

Diet,  158;  in  alcoholism.  310;  in 
arteriosclerotic  psychoMSi  557, 
558;    in  senile  psychos**,  591. 

Dipsomania.  530. 

Dipsomaniacal  impulses  in  epilepsy, 

474 

Disorientation,  see  also  Oneniation. 

Disorieniatioit,  8C,  995,  297 :  in 
acute  detirium.  2&(,  363:  in 
amentia,  87,  268,  407:  in  lirom- 
ism.  323:  in  cerebral  syphilis. 
458;  in  chloroform  piychosea, 
315;  in  epilepsy,  290.  407.  479; 
in  fever  dcliria,  258.,  250:  in 
initial  delirium,  257;  in  Korsa- 
kow's  syndrome,  zaz:  in  msitic 
stupor,  87 ;  in  unproductive 
mania.  355- 

Dissociation,  1  to,  411;  in  amentia, 
267;  in  dementia  paranoides,  398; 
in  dementia  pnreox,  3S0,  385.  392; 


in  epilepsy.  478;   in  hysteria, 
;oo;     ill   manic-depiri^i'ire    insan- 
ity. 75.  352.  353.  357;    in  paresis, 

■*-'-'■  *^ 
Disiractibiliiy,  141 ;  associated  willi 

brain   tumors.   549;    in   amentia, 

267;    in  hepatic  disease,  317;    in 

hysteria,    497:     in    neurasthenia, 

521 :  in  paroif,  4M,  42i,  440>  444. 

44& 

Dreams  in  senile  p»jxIiose»,  588. 

Dream  states,  36.  i.^a,  135;  epilep- 
tic, 479,  488 ;   hysteiical,  503- 

Dromomania,  70,   196. 

Drags,  Abnormal  psychic  states 
due  to.  10,  ^5. 

Dysarthria,  43a 

Dy«[alia,  43a 

C^lottia.  430. 

Dysphasia,  43a 

Echolalia.  98.  103,  385,  484. 

Hchopraxia.  98,  385, 

Education  and  insanity.  197. 

Hijotisni,  in  inuiic -depressive  in- 
sanity, 365,  3fii;  in  mental  de- 
bility, 238, 

Electrotherapy,  t6o. 

Embotophrasia,  96. 

Emotion,  I2.  27,  30.  S3.  57,  &?«  106. 
13^.  258,  ^73 

Emotional  anomalies,  lOt,  t95,  311: 
in  alcoholism.  390;  in  artoio- 
sclcrotic  psychoscji.  553;  in  co- 
cainism.  322;  in  delirium  tremens, 
295:  in  dementia  prrcox  376. 
378.  379.  387.  400;  in  epilepsy, 
115.  475.  477:  in  Huntingions 
chorea,  323 :  in  hypomania,  Aj6. 
3S7;  in  imbecility.  336;  in  Kbr- 
sakow's  syndrome.  379 ;  in  maiuc- 
deprctuvc  insanity,  ,^44,  3SP,  35I, 
354;  in  ncurastiienia.  114,  115. 
511,  523;  in  non-mj-xccdema- 
toiis  tnfaniitiim,  243;  in  para- 
noia, 5158,  571 ;  in  paresis.  4^ 
427,  439.  453:  in  post-epileptic 
mental  disturbances,  480:  m  psy- 
chasthenic states,  526.  $29.  540: 
in  senile  psychoses.  $70,  sw. 

Emotional  reaction*.  94:  Disturb* 
ances  in  the,  loB,  125;  Objective 
evidence  of  neural  dt^turbdmcc  in 
the.  116. 

Emotional  storms,  Blood-prcvjure 
in,  ti6:  in  dementia  praecox,  377, 
37q.  388.  395:  in  cpilcpsj".  477. 
478;    in  nuinic-depreitive  insan- 

''y-  3SS. 
Encephalitis,  Corttcal,  24,  ±41,  368. 
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Endarteritis,  Hcubner's,  467. 

Environmcnl  as  a  cause  of  insanity, 
186,  310, 

Kpilep_(ia  larvata.  471. 

Epilepsy.  62,  63,  70,  &l,  107.  I2I. 
1.II.  ^35.  143.  IBI.  t83,  304,  azc, 
228.  241,  30&,  ^63,  394.  473.  512. 
517;  Amnesia  in,  475>  480 :  Anx- 
iety in,  475.  476.  477,  479.  480: 
Apathy  in,  480;  Apprehensive ncss 
in,  456:  _Aura  in.  475.  47^  4*3: 
Automatismin,  475, 480,483;  Con- 
sciousness id,  476.  477,  478,  479, 
480.  485.  512;  Delusions  in,  475, 
'476,  479;  Den>enti3  in,  482,  493; 
Depression  in,  474,  475,  477,  489; 
Dielelic  tTealment  of,  490;  Dif- 
fefential  diagnosis  of,  482;  Dis- 
oriemation  in,  290.  40?.  479:  Dis- 
sociation in.  478;  Dream  states 
in.  479.  488:  Emotional  anom- 
alies in.  115.  475.  477:  Emotional 
sionn^  ill,  477.  478;  Eu[vhoria  irt, 
475.  479:  Excitement  in.  474,  478, 
489:  Flight  of  ideas  in,  478;  Gait 
in,  484:    Hallucinations   in,  456, 

475,  476.  477.  478.  470.  480 :  He- 
Tcoity  in,  486:  Ideas  of  persecu- 
tion In,  48.^:  Imperative  ideas  in, 

476,  480;   ImpuUivity  in,  407,  474, 

477,  478,  480,  481 ;  Inhibiiion  in, 
475;  Insane  idea*  in,  477;  In- 
sight in,  477;  Intellectual  dis- 
turbances in,  475;  IrritalMlity  in, 
4/5.  477:  Latent.  477:  Memory 
in.  475,  479.  482;  Mental  disturb- 
ances rcfulling  from,  480;  Mental 
symptoms  in,  474.  476,  477: 
Motor  restlessness  in.  477.  478; 
Mutism  in,  478.  480:  Obsessions 
in,  47(1,  477.  478.  480;  Orientation 
in,  478;  rarsnoiic  states  in,  482; 
Pathogcnc!)i»  o{,  486;  Patholo^ 
of.  491 :  Phobifts  in.  475 :  Piychic, 
196,  473.  477:  Psychomotor  re- 
tafdAtton  in,  480;  Senile.  557; 
Speech  in.  483,  484;  Sp«ch 
compultion  in,  47S;  Stupor  tn. 
ago,  4&>;  Treatment  of.  485; 
Tremor  in,  484;  Verbigeration 
in,  478.  484. 

Epilepsy  and  chorea.  223.  484. 

Epileptic  attacks.  Grouping  of.  48^. 

Epileptic,  mania,  407,  440.  478:  mi- 
graine. 22 1. 

Epileptiform  attacks,  264.  290,  308, 
J69,  468;  in  bromism,  333;  in 
paresis,  451,  452.  456;  in  senile 
psychoses,  597:  in  syphilitic  psy- 
choies,  561,   562. 


Ergotism  as  a  cause  of  insanity, 
324. 

Erythrophobia,  539, 

Esquirol,  58.  119. 

Elal  cribli.  577. 

Ether  inioxicalion,  314- 

Eiiplioria,  in  epilep«y.  475.  479:  |n 
HunlinKlon's  chorea,  223;  '" 
multiple  sclerosis,  545',  in  paresis, 
368,  388,  423,  427,  430;  in  pseudo- 
pafe»is  of  nyphilitit:  origin,  561 ; 
m  senile  dementia,  597:  in  tuber* 
culosib,  210. 

Eurotophobia,  519. 

Evil  eye,  jo. 

Exaltation,  tt6,  138,  210,  3t6,  289, 
353-  362,  364,  ^,  596;  in  anxmia, 
309:  in  hysterical  delirious  states. 
508;  in  manic-depressive  insan- 
ity. 355  ^  in  myxadcmatous  alien- 
ation. 328.  329;  in  paranoia.  56S; 
in  paresis.  435,  439. 

Examinalion,  nf  patientit,  127;  of 
the  cerebrospinal   fiuid.  143. 

Exanthemata,  256,  258,  2(11,  274. 

Excitement,  57,  72,  76,  78,  no,  195. 
aaS.  323,  364.  j68,  369,  385,  38& 
396,  402;  after  apoplexy,  $4$;  tn 
acute  delirium,  3$^ ;  in  alcohol- 
ism, 390;  in  arteriosclerotic  psy- 
ehoees,  557;  in  chorea  gravi- 
darum, 323;  in  catatonic  demen- 
tia prawox,  39.1,  39*,  510:  in  epi- 
lepsy. 474,  478,  489:  in  Craves* 
disease.  333,  3^4,  335:  in  hepatic 
disease,  217:  in  hysterical  para- 
noioid  states.  ^08:  in  meningitis, 
547;  in  myxccdematous  aliena- 
tion, 329:  in  parc«is  4>4.  43<^ 
439.  444.  44<^:  in  senile  psychoses, 
578,  593:  in  syphilitic  psychoses, 
559.  .■160. 

Exhaustion,  Clironic  ncrTDU.<i|  aaS. 
SI 7.  532,  535- 

Exhaustion  in  cliorea  gravidarum, 
223. 

Exhibitionism.  437.  475;  in  senile 
dementia,  108,  $g6. 

Exhilaration,  138.  195,  213.  arfi.  353. 
445.  5ti>  S9^\  associated  with 
brain  abscess.  548:  in  paranoia, 
568. 

Exoplithalniic  goitre.  Mental  dtc- 
ordcrs  associated  with,  333. 

Facial  expression,  in  arterioscteroiic 
psychoses,  553 ;  in  dcmeritia  pre- 
cox. 388,  393 :  in  dcpreiuion,  1 16 ; 
in  exaltation,  116;  in  itianic-de- 
preifive  inianily,  34I :    in  scnes- 
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cence,  576;  in  senile  psychoses, 
585,  596;  indicating  emotion, 
109,  141 

Fanatics,  116. 

Fatigue,  7,  60,  100,  110,  132,  199; 
Associative  memory  in,  199;  At- 
tention in,  199;  in  arteriosclerotic 
psychoses,  552 ;  in  cases  of  brain 
tumor,  S49;  in  hysterical  de- 
lirious states,  508;  in  multiple 
sclerosis,  544;  In  neurasthenia, 
516,  518,  519,  538;  in  paresis,  418, 
424,  446,  458;  Sensibility  in,  199; 
Toxic  products  the  result  of,  200. 

Fatigue,  Absence  of,  358;  in  cocain- 
ism,  323 ;  in  maniacal  states,  344 ; 
in  paresis,  446. 

Fatigue,  Effect  of,  on  ganglion 
cells,  200. 

Fear,  57,  109,  118,  228.  526;  in 
amentia,  266,  267;  of  impend- 
ing death  in  manic-depressive 
insanity,  351;  Pulse  in,  109; 
Tremor  in,  109. 

Feeding,  Forced,  159;  in  amentia, 
274;  in  catatonic  dementia  prx- 
cpx,  392;  in  Korsakow's  syn- 
drome, 283 ;  in  morphinism,  321 ; 
in  senile  psychoses,  588. 

Feelings,  53,  55. 

Fever-change  in  nerve-cells,  260. 

Fevers  and  infectious  processes  as 
causes  of  insanity,  210. 

Plcchstg,  Anatomical  studies  of,  19; 
on  treatment  of  epilepsy,  490. 

Flight  of  ideas,  76,  78,  II7,  137,259, 
274,  484.  596;  in  amentia,  2^; 
in  epilepsy,  478:  in  hypomania, 
357 ;  in  manic-depressive  insanity, 
340,  3S5. 368, 406,  511 ;  in  morphin- 
ism, 318;  in  paresis,  440;  Ficti- 
tious, in  epileptic  mania,  478; 
Sensory,  in  delirium  tremens, 
294- 

Folie,  a  deux,  191;  circulaire,  13, 
336;  de  la  pubcrte,  372;  du  poitr- 
quoi,  524;  neuraslkftiique,  516; 
raisonnanU,  357. 

Forensic  importance,  of  arterio- 
sclerotic psychoses,  554;  of  cloud- 
ing of  consciousness,  70;  of  dis- 
turbance in  the  volitional  pro- 
cesses, 92 :  of  impulsive  acts  in 
epilepsy,  481 ;  of  intolerance  for 
alcohol,  z88,  289;  of  senile  psy- 
choses, 596,  598;  of  the  simple 
dementing  form  of  dementia  prjc- 
cox,  390. 

Formication  in  delirium  tremens, 
293- 


Foyers  lacunaires  de  disintigra- 
t*on,  577- 

Gait,  in  dementia  prxcox,  383 ;  in 
epilepsy,  484;  in  morphinism, 
319;     in   paresis,   429. 

Ganglion-cell  hypothesis,  21. 

Gastro-intestinal  disturbances,  as 
causes  of  insanity,  130,  220,  273; 
in  acute  delirium,  264;  in  brom- 
ism,  323;  in  manic-depressive  in- 
sanity, 349,  3S4,  540;  in  morphin- 
ism, 319,  320;  in  neurasthenic 
states,  537;  in  paresis,  419,  436, 
437.  454 ;  in  senile  psychoses,  588, 
597 ;   in  tobacco  intoxication,  324. 

Gedankenlitutwerden,  60, 

Glia  changes,  24,  261 ;  in  alcohol- 
ism, 314;  in  defect  psychoses, 
2^;  in  dementia  prsecox,  410; 
in  epilepsy,  493 ;  in  paresis,  465 ; 
in  senescence,  577. 

Gliaraten,  563. 

Gout,  309,  483:  as  a  cause  of  in- 
sanity, 211,  487,  488. 

Grand  Mai  Inlellecttiel,  477. 

Graves'  disease,  Mental  disorders 
associated  with,  333. 

Gray  substance.  Importance  of,  20. 

Gymnastic  exercises,  153. 

Hsematoma  auris,  43s. 

Hallucinations,  see  also  Auditory, 
Haptic,  Tactile,  and  Visual  hal- 
lucinations, respectively. 

Hallucinations,  12,  45,  51,  57,  67t 
92.  95,  "0,  118,  119,  132,  137,  138, 
140,  142,  143,  210,  216.  258,  266, 
271.  359.  449.  483;  after  opera- 
tions on  the  bile-ducts,  218;  in 
acute  alcoholic  hallucinosis,  300, 
301,  302,  303,  304;  in  alcoholic 
paranoiic  states,  305;  in  amentia, 
268,  269,  407;  in  arteriosclerotic 
psychoses,  SS3;  in  cocainism, 
322;  in  delirium  acutum,  262; 
in  delirium  tremens,  292,  297;  in 
dementia  paranoides,  397:  in  de- 
mentia pracox.  377,  381,  386,  388, 
394.  396;  in  epilepsy,  456-  475. 
476,  477,  478,  479,  480;  in  fever 
delirium,  257;  in  Graves'  dis- 
ease, 334;  in  hysteria.  496;  in 
hysterical  delirious  states.  .«)8; 
in  initial  delirium,  257;  in  Kor- 
sakow's syndrome,  278,  279,  280, 
282;  in  lead-poisoning,  325;  in 
manic-depressive  insanity,  342, 
352 ;  in  meningitis,  547 ;  in  mor- 
phinism, 318,  320;  in  myxcederaa- 
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loiis  nlirnaiion,  Ji8,  320;  in  neu- 
rasthenia, 531 :  in  paraldehyde  in- 
t»xkAtinn,  J16;  in  paranoia,  567, 
569.  570.  S7i;  in  paresis.  4I4> 
434.  4J9.  44J.  447:  in  post-cpi- 
Icpiie  menial  disturbances  480; 
in  psychasthenic  states,  531;  In 
senile    psychoses,    584.    593,    593, 

595.  596. 

HalluctnAlicins,  AppcTceptivc,  59; 
Aiteniion  in,  51 :  Baillarger's  di- 
vision of,  59;  Hilateral.  &3;  Ele- 
mentary, so;  Elementary  audi- 
tory. 63;  ElemenUry,  of  light.  62; 
Erotic,  in  chorea,  aa ;  Idea- 
tional. 61;  of  hearing.  65;  of 
smell,  63:  of  taste,  in  delirium 
tremens,  293;  Peripheral  theory 
of,  62.  293:  Pscudo-,  59;  Psychic. 
59,  60;  Psycho  mot  or,  in  cocain- 
ism,  3^3;  Psycho-sen  so  rial,  59; 
Reflex,  66;  Stabik.  66;  Uni- 
ktcrnl.  63.  424:  Ziehen's  theory 
eseplaining,  jR 

Hallucinatory,  confusion,  366;  de- 
lirium in  cerebral  syphilis,  458; 
disturbances,  315;  inaanity.  308, 
266;  par,anoiif  cnnditions  in  to- 
bacco intoxication.  324. 

Haptic  hallticjnationt.  in  chorea, 
222;  in  delirium  treiiieni,  393. 
Mj:  in  paranoia,  571;  in  parc- 
^i^  J24.  443. 

Hebephrenia.  13,  372,  386,  569.  570. 

Hct»ephrtnic  form  of  dementia  pie 
cox,  .186.      _ 

Heboid  uphrcnia,  386. 

Henschen's  studies  in  the  patliology 
of  idiocy,  22. 

Hepatic  di«ease.  Mental  disturb- 
ance* in,  217. 

Heredity,  lai,  179,  5.(1:  Atavistic, 
18^:  in  dementia  pr»eox,  404;  in 
epilepsy,  486;  in  manic-depres- 
sive insanity,  367:  in  paresis.  416; 
in  psychoses  a^-^ociateil  with  brain 
tumors,  549:    in  senile  demeniia. 

,,597- 

Hcteropta,  Z46. 

Heubucr's.  endarteritis.  4^7;  group- 
ing of  syphilitic  psychoses.  539, 

Hcrmicidai  impulse,  107;  in  epilepsy, 
474;   in  morphiniNm,  320. 

Hnspiilal?  (or  the  insane,  167. 

Hydrocephaluj.  ao2,  241,  a4a 

I-I yd rn  1)1  crapy.  151 ;  in  aciilc  de- 
lirium, s6i;  in  alcohoJiiwn,  jit; 
in  amentia,  274;  in  arterioscler- 
otic psychoses,  557:  in  epilepsy, 
491 ;     ir    fever   nelirin,   259;     in 


Clraves' disease.  335;  in  hyiicria, 
514;  in  manic-depressive  insanity, 
370:  in  morpltiniani,  321 ;  in  pa- 
retis,  459;  in  icnile  psychoses, 
S9I- 

Hyperacmit,  JIJ. 

Hw)entsche»ia,  Act>u»«ie,  60; 
Psychic,  117. 

Kyperoeslhcsin  retinae,  319. 

Hyperaesihesi-TS  in  liysteria.  495. 
496;  in  Korsakow's  syndrome. 
278:  in  morphinism,  318;  in  neu- 
raipthenic  states,  519,  520:  tn  pa- 
resis. 423, 

Hyperalgesias,  495,  496:  in  neiira»- 
theiiic  slates.  519. 

Hyi»ermiicsia,    82,    Sj. 

[[ypcrosmia,  519- 

Hypc^p^o^cxia,  5t,  76:  in  maniacal 
phase  of  manic-depressive  insan- 
ity. J143.      ^ 

Hypertonia,  Muscular,  in  catatonic 
form  of  dementia  praeoox,  j^j, 
411. 

H>-pct^igility  of  the  altention,  ji. 

Hypochondriacal  depression,  377. 

Hypochondriacs,  130,  131,  213,  321, 
370:  in  dementia  precox.  378. 
392,  397:  in  gunt.  312;  in  manic- 
depressive  insanity.  352.  354,.  .159. 
36?:  in  myxivdematouA  aliena- 
tion. 329;  in  neurasthenic  states, 
521,  523;  in  paresis,  426,  427.  442. 
445,  448:  in  psychasthenic  states, 
5*3.  535;  in  senile  psychoses,  578, 
580.  502,  .184,  586,  593  ;  IrDUmatie. 
203. 

Hypomanin,  35?.  355.  436. 

Hypomclancholxa.  359. 

ITj-povigilily  of  the  attention,  50. 

Hysteria.  14,  6j,  72,  84.  85,  97,  118, 
121,  131,  193,  196.  204,  »t.  m8, 
»38,  363,  377.  38s.  406,  433.  453. 
4Sfi,  474.  478.  483.  517.  S»,  .^10. 
S6o:  Abnlia  in.  495,  498,  503; 
Amnesia  in,  495,  497.  500;  Anjcs- 
thcsias  in,  495.  406.  503.  St' : 
Anxiety  in.  507.  508:  Associa- 
tion in.  504;  .Attention  in,  495. 
496.  497.  500.  503;  Aulomaiism 
in,  499;  Con?*ciousnesR  in.  303. 
504.  506,  511 :  Delirious  stales  in. 
507;  DcprcMton  tn.  so?.  508.  514: 
niffercnlial  diagnosis  of,  Jio; 
DiMocialion  in,  490,  500 ;  Dis- 
tractibility  in,  497;  Dream  stales 
in.  50.1 !  Emotion*  in,  114,  494. 
495.  496,  5":  Etiology  of,  509; 
Haliucinationtt  in,  490:  Hyper- 
tr^ihesias  in,  49;,  496:    Illusions 
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in,  496 ;  ImpuUivitjr  in,  106,  503 ; 
Insomnia  in,  514;  Irrelevancy  in, 
504,  510;  Mania  in,  507,  508; 
Memory  in,  498,  512;  Motor  dis- 
turbances in,  502;  Parxsthesias 
in,  495 ;  Phobias  in,  507 ;  Psychic 
abnormalities  of.  Grouping  of, 
494;  Sensory  disturbances  in, 
495,  502;  Sex  in,  sog;  Somnam- 
bulism in,  506;  Speech  in,  SPAi 
Suggestibility  in,  W3;  Suicidal 
impi^ses  in,  107;  Treatment  of, 
512;    Volitional  disturbances  in, 

,  498.       ^ 

Hysteria  Group,  494- 

Hysterical  hallucinatory  insanity, 
508. 

Hysterical  liars,  85,  428,  500. 

Hysterical  paranoioid  states,  508. 

Hysterical  seizures  in  migraine, 
221. 

Hysterical  states,  315,  530,  559.  _ 

Hysterical  symptoms,  in  alcoholism, 

d;      following    apoplexy,     547 ; 
owing  syphilitic  infection,  229; 
in  chorea,  223;    in   morphinism, 

317. 
Hysttrit  douloureute  i  manifesta- 
tion sflanchnique,  509. 

Ideas,  53,  94 ;  Autochthonous,  142 ; 
Exaggerated,  I03 ;  Exaggerated, 
in  dementia  priccox,  379. 

Ideas,  Fixed,  loi,  496,  520,  579,  589. 

Ideas,  Flight  of,  see  Flight  of  ideas. 

Ideas,  Imperative,  see  Imperative 
ideas. 

Ideas,  Insane,  see  Insane  ideas. 

Ideas,  Levelling  off  of,  77,  126;  Ni- 
hilistic, in  senile  psychoses,  583; 
Obsessional,  529;  of  negation  In 
Korsakow's  syndrome,  3S0. 

Ideas  of  persecution,  45,  64;  in 
amentia,  269;  in  dementia  pre- 
cox, 397;  in  epilepsy,  483;  in 
Graves'  disease,  334;  in  Hunt- 
ington's chorea,  223;  in  hysteri- 
cal delirious  states,  508;  in  Kor- 
sakow's  syndrome,  280;  In  myx- 
edematous alienation,  329;  in 
paranoia,  567;  in  paresis.  444; 
in  senile  psychoses,  582,  593,  595 ; 
in  syphilitic  psychoses,  561. 

Ideas  of  personality,  69,  569;  Anni- 
hilation of,  47. 

Ideas  of  reference,  132;  in  senile 
psychoses,  584. 

Ideas,  System  a  tiz  at  ion  of,  in  acute 
alcoholic  hallucinosis,  301 ;  in 
hysterical    delirious    states.    508 ; 


in  paranoia,  568,  570;  in  senile 
psychoses,  584.  589,  590.  S94- 

Idiocy,  s6,  92,  113,  lie,  aa?,  32ft 
230,  412,  482,  486;  Acquired.  372; 
Amaurotic  family,  245 ;  Anerge- 
tic  or  apathetic  form  of,  233; 
Associative  memory  in,  332,  233; 
Attention  in,  232,  234,  239 ;  Diaj|- 
nosis  of,  248;  Dissociation  in, 
233 ;  Ercthic  or  versatile  form  o^ 
2^;  Grouping  of,  230;  Impol- 
sivity  in,  233;  Motor  anomalies 
in,  23s;  Orientation  in,  ass; 
Pathology  of,  22;  Physical  mani- 
festations in,  234;  Speech  in,  3^; 
Sensations  in,  233,  234;  Tics  in, 
95- 

lUusions,  57,  58,  59.  67.  92.  257,  268, 
269;  in  amentia,  407;  in  demen- 
tia pnecox,  381,  386;  in  hysteria, 
496;  in  manic-depressive  insan- 
ity. 342. 

Imagination,  6a 

Imbecile  children  in  schools,  2391 

Imbecilitas  tarda,  372. 

Imbecility,  56,  92,  113,  227,  229,  230. 
235.  408,  412,  486;    Etiology  of, 

239- 

Imitation  and  suggestion,  190. 

Imperative  ideas,  9s,  100,  102,  112, 
132;  in  dementia  praKox,  379; 
in  epilepsy,  476;  in  manic-depres- 
sive insanity,  351 ;  in  psychas- 
thenic states,  524. 

Imperative  process  psychoses,   toi. 

Impulses,  92,  98,  112,  121,  228;  Sex- 
ual, 108. 

Impulsive  insanity,  228. 

Impulsivity,  97,  104,  106,  121,  125, 
196,  315,  386,  483,  559;  in  apo- 
plexy. 546;  in  dementia  para- 
noides, 399;  in  dementia  prsecox, 
369,  377,  392,  395,  397.  400,  406, 
408;  in  epilepsy,  407,  474,  477, 
478, 480,  481 ;  in  hysteria,  106,  502  ; 
in  idiocy,  233;  in  manic-depres- 
sive insanity,  to6;  in  neuras- 
thenia, 516;    in  senile  psychoses, 

593.  596- 

Infantilism  and  tuberculosis,  243. 

Infantilism,  Non-myxoedematous, 
242. 

Influenza,  255,  256,  258,  262,  274, 
376.  387- 

Inhibition,  44,  115,  340;  in  alco- 
holism, 286;  in  bromisra,  323  ;  in 
epilepsy.  475;  in  dementia  pre- 
cox, 386,  394,  400;  in  manic-de- 
pressive insaniQf,  343,  352,  369. 

Initial  delirium,  256. 
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Insane  ideas,  36,  61, 95.  97.  itft  132. 
lj7.  140.  143,  310,  4SJ.  S4I :  and 
anomalies  in  orgatiic  »e:uitioru, 
44;  in  alcoholic  paranoiic  itai», 
jo6;  in  artcrtaKlcroiic  psycha- 
ics,  SS3 :  in  ctrcbral  syphilis, 
458;  ii)  dementia  paranoides. 309: 
in  dementia  prxcox.  378,  j8i,  J9^, 
397;  in  epilepsy.  477.;  i"  hqjotic 
disease,  Jtji  iti  manic -tlcprcssivc 
iiisaiiily,  35^.  354.  J-ii;  in  myx- 
tcdemvtous  altenalion,  328:  in 
paranoia,  567.  5t>9<  S70,  57':  in 
pareiij,  4*7.  443.  M*.  4471  '" 
senile    psychoses,    584.    585,    589, 

,  593.  SS»- 

Insanity.  Conjugal,  tgt.  193:  Gen- 
eral causes  of.  178:  Induced.  i(»; 
of  pulreriy  and  adolescence.  372: 
of  pubescence,  37a ;  Niipiial,  205 ; 
Paihogcncsis  of.  7. 

losighl,  following  apoi>1cxy,  547; 
in  ■rierio sclerotic  psychoses.  S53,; 
in  delirium  tremens,  397:  in  eiii- 
lepay,  477;  in  multiple  sclerons, 
S44>  543-  in  neurasthenic  states, 
540:  in  paresis.  442.  445:  '»  P»y- 
chasihcnic  states,  455:  in  senile 
ptychoses,  5S3;  in  syphilitic  psy- 
choses, 56a 

Insomnia,  in  alcoholism,  ago;  in 
arteriosclrrutic  i)>iyctiose^  557: 
in  cocainism,  222:  in  dementia 
pr»cox,  388;  in  hyttcria,  514;  in 
manic*Jepr«sive  insanitj',  3541 
in  ncurasihenia.  525;  in  pai^lde- 
hydc  tnloxication,  317:  in  pare- 
sis. 439,  4Sa;    in  senile  psydiosea, 

5«8. 

Instability  in  neitiastbcnia.  S'fi- 

Insiifficiency.  Feeling  or  Sense  of, 
123;  in  manic- depressive  insan- 
ity. 3.11.  353.  .154.  36Q;  in  senile 
pdycnose*,  579.  S^O- 

Intellect.  12;  Defects  of,  aS;  in 
chorea.  222:  in  dementia  pre- 
cox, 376,  380;  in  epilepsy.  475: 
in  Huntington's  chorea.  333, 

Intoxication,  Ether.  314:  Paralde- 
hyde. 316;    Tobacco.  323. 

rntoxieations.  Drug.  iM.  227 :  For 
in,  118;  Psychoses  the  result  of 
chronic,  afis- 

rmrnpsychic  incoordination  in  de- 
mentia praccox,  114. 

rrrelcvancy,  140:  in  dementia  pnc- 
COX.  368.  38.1.  389.  390.  510:  i" 
hytleria,  504;  in  hysterical  dis- 
turbances of  conKiousness  fol- 
lowing trauma,  511. 
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irritability,  131:  associated  with 
brain  abscess. 548;  associated  with 
brain  tumors,  549;  in  anxmia, 
208:  in  apoplexy,  546:  in  arterio- 
scleraiic  psychoses,  55a;  in 
chorea,  222:  in  cocainistn.  322: 
in  dementia  piaecox,  3S7;  in  epi> 
Irpsy,  477;  in  manic-depressive 
insanity,  365;  in  mclaRcholia, 
523;  in  morphinism,  31S,  320:  in 
multiple  sclerosis,  S44,l  in  nctiras- 
tbenic  rtatcn,  J21;  in  paranoia, 
571 ;  in  paresis,  423,  439.  443;  in 
senile  piychosei.  593.  505. 

bolation,  as  a  cause  of  insanity, 
15.7:  in  the  treatment  of  insanity, 
1*7- 

Judgmcni.  7.  36.  6a.  123.  541 :  in 
alcoholic  paranoiic  :(tales,  304:  in 
hynoniania.  357.  ,358;  in  mental 
dcuility,  238;  in  myxiTdciiialous 
alienation.  327:  in  paranoia,  5,67: 
in  paresis,  4JS. 

Kleptomania,    107. 

Kofsakow's  syndrome,  56,  85..  mo- 
2J7.  377.  4'9.  457.  59=:  Clinical 
forms  of,  271; ;  DitTerential  diag- 
nosis of,  282;  Duration  uf,  280: 
Etiology  of.  2H1 :  Pathology  of. 
283;    Treatment  of.  jSa. 

Kraepelin's.  division  of  febrile  de- 
liria,  258;  metliod  of  investiga- 
tion. 13. 

Kri^haber's  work  on  organic  senaa- 
tions,  32. 

iMn^rte  ipiUpsiv,  477. 

Lead    poisoning,    324 ;     in    paresis. 

419' 
I.eplonieningili4,  xx3\  chronica  pro* 

mnda  in  paresis,  463. 
Lie,  Tendency  to,  368:   in  hysteria. 

500:   in  morphinism,  317. 
Litigiotix  ins.inity.  307.  57'- 
Localj/aiion.  Corlica!.  ao 
Lucid   intervals,    in   dementia    prse- 

cox,  400:  in  Himlington's  chorea, 

323:     in   hysterical  dream   states, 

$06;  in  manic-depressive  insanity. 

.1.S3.  .361.  364- 

Macropsia,  497- 

Malaria,  130:  as  a  cause  of  non- 
mvKcedematous  infantilism,  243 

Mania.  206,  336.  .363.  .164.  S7^  509. 
564;  Atlenti&n  in.  51 :  Delirious, 
366;  Eoileptie,  36ft  478;  gravis, 
355:    Hysterieal,   go?.    5<*  5"! 
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mitissima,  355;  Mood  in,  113; 
Fsychoanalgesia  in,  115;  Psycho- 
motor excitability  in,  53;  Recur- 
rent, 353 ;  Unproductive,  355,  3S8 ; 
Wandering,  47,  132,  196;  without 
delirium,  119,  354- 

Manic-depressive  group,  336. 

Manic-depressive  insanity,  14,  32, 
38,  44,  76,  119,  ijs,  195.  20+  305. 
316,  231,  227,  229,  350,  260,  266, 
274.  282,  339,  334,  380,  393.  401, 
406,  425.  440.  453.  458,  468,  478, 
4S4.  492.  508,  5".  S3S^  549,  560, 
566,  590,  597;  Clinical  course  of, 
353;  Difl^rential  diagnosis  of, 
3W ;  Dissociation  in,  75 ;  Eti- 
ology of,  362;  Gastro- intestinal 
disturbances  in,  349,  540;  Group- 
ing of  forms  of,  353 ;  Heredity  in, 
367;  Impulsivi^  in,  106;  Initial 
stage  of,  354;  Insane  ideas  in, 
533 ;  Irritability  in,  365 ;  Memory 
defects  in,  85 ;  MorUlih;  in,  355 ; 
Pathogenesis  of,  367;  PatholoBy 
of,  371 ;  Prognosis  in,  364 ;  Pw- 
chomotor  retardation  in,  359,  360^ 
362,  30s.  368.  5"!  Second  stage 
of.  355;  Termina!  stage  of,  355; 
Treatment  of,  369;  Weight  in. 
348,  365.  540. 

Manic-depressive  insanity,  Depres- 
sive phase  of,  349,  354 ;  Akinesis 
in,  351 ;  Anxiety  in,  351,  354.  3« ; 
Apprehension  in,  351 ;  Associa- 
tion in,  351,  354.  355;  Blood- 
pressure  in,  345,  351.  371 ;  Con- 
fusion in,  351 ;  Dissociation  in, 
3^2;  Emotion  in.  350,  351,  354; 
Feeling  of  insufficiency  in,  351, 
35s;  Hallucinations  in,  352;  Hy- 
pochondriasis in,  352,  354,  359, 
368;  Imperative  ideas  in,  351; 
Inhibition  in,  353;  Insane  ideas 
in.  352,  354;  Insomnia  in,  354; 
Micromania  in,  351 ;  Motor  anom- 
alies in,  350,  354,  35S;  Obses- 
sional impulses  in,  353;  Orienta- 
tion in,  351 ;  Physical  symptoms 
of,  353;  Pulse  in,  351;  Pupils  in. 
349;  Psychomotor  retardation 
in,  350.  353-  354;  Reaction  time 
in,  350;  Reflexes  in,  349;  Soma- 
topsychic consciousness  in.  351; 
Speech  in,  350;  Stupor  in,  87. 
352;  Writing  in,  351. 

Manic-depressive  insanity,  Maniacal 
phase  of,  338;  Absence  of  fatigue 
in,  344;  Association  in,  342,  343; 
Attention  in,  343,  343 ;  Blood  in, 
346;   Blood-pressure  in,  345,  371 ; 


Bulimia  in,  349;  Consciousness 
iu.  343:  Dermatographia  in,  3i6; 
Emotional  anomalies  in,  344; 
Facial  expression  in,  341 ;  Flight 
of  ideas  in,  340,  35S.  308,  408,  511 J 
Gastro-intestinal  disturbances  in, 
354;  Hallucinations  in,  343 ;  Hy- 
perprosexia  in,  343 ;  Illusions  in, 
342;  Inhibition  in,  343;  Motor 
symptoms  of,  117.  338,  339;  Mus- 
cular power  in,  340;  OnenUtion 
in,  343;  Pain  sense  in,  340;  Phy- 
sical symptoms  of,  345 ;   Pulse  in, 

"7.  345,  346,  356.  357;  Pupils 
in,  349;  Reflexes  in,  349;  Respira- 
tion in,  346;  Sensations  in,  342, 
344;  Sexual  excitement  in,  345; 
Speech  compulsion  in,  75,  340; 
Temperature  in,  ^48;  Tremor  in, 
"7.  339;  Urine  in,  348;  Weight 
in,  348;   Writing  in,  341. 

Mannerisms,  250,  274,  4S5;  in  de- 
mentia prsccox,  369,  386,  396^  3SP, 
400,  404.  405,  406,  510. 

Marriage,  147,  184  205. 

Martyrs,  116. 

Masochismus,  toS. 

Mass^,  1S3- 

Medicinal  therapy,  t6i. 

Medullalion,  in  the  nerves,  19;  of 
nerve  tracts,  30. 

Megalomania,  47,  64;  in  acute  alco- 
holic hallucinosis,  301 ;  in  arteno- 
sclerotic  psychoses,  553;  in  de- 
lirium tremens,  395;  in  dementia 
paranoides,  397,  390 :  in  dementia 
pracox,  379 ;  in  paresis,  439,  440, 
446. 

Melancholia,  see  also  Depression, 
and  Manic-depressive  insanity. 
Depressive  phase  of, 

Melancholia,  36,  105,  119,  3o6,  379i 
336.  363.  304,  372,  523,  535.  564, 
588;  agitata,  360,  592;  Involu- 
tional, 360,  369.  590,  593;  Recur- 
rent, 353 ;  Senile,  3i6,  407.  578. 

Memories,  Sense,  in  imbecility,  235; 
in  neurasthenic  states,  520. 

Memory,  27,  53.  55,  69,  81,  91,  104, 
132;  in  alcoholic  paranoiic  states, 
304;  in  amentia,  267;  in  arterio- 
sclerotic psychoses,  ^52,  553;  in 
chorea,  222 ;  in  delirium  tremens, 
294 ;  in  dementia  prsccox,  378,  388, 
389,  394:  in  epilepsy,  475-  479. 
482 ;  in  Huntington's  chorea.  22^ ; 
in  hysteria,  498,  512 ;  in  paranoia, 
569.  570,  571 ;  in  paresis,  85,  420, 
427,  454.  458 ;  in  senile  psychoses, 
575;    in  sypbilitic  psychoses,  561, 
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iitmory,  Abnormal,  in  mental  de- 
bility, 307- 

Memory,  Associaiive,  see  lUo  Aiso- 
cution. 

Uemory,  Associative.  27.  38,  ji,  $3, 
58,  60.  83,  87,  141.  3^;  i'l  »irien- 
tia.  367 :  in  apoplexy.  546.  547 ; 
in  crcliniini,  331 ;  in  tlcraeiilia 
pracox.  307 ;  in  epilepsy,  475 ;  in 
fatigue,  199:  in  idiocy,  lyt,  333; 
in  imbecility,  23S;  in  KorMkow  s 
syndrome,  377,  378,  279.  383:  in 
mcnt^  dcbili^,  337  >  in  migraine, 
333;  in  mulliple  ^cleroitit,  545; 
in  myjceedemaiftus  slienation,  337 ; 
in  pnranoio,  571 ;  in  pseudo- 
pare^i;,  214;  in  Bcnescencc,  575; 
m  «enile  psychotet.  585.  588,  jOj- 

•■  Memory  Cramps,"  ic», 

Hemory.  Detention.  84:  Develop- 
ment  of.  83;  Division  of  func- 
tions  of,  83:  Mu»:ular,  83:  Re- 
tention, 83. 

Memory  pictures.  86.  91,  109. 

McningiiiN  130.  325,  241,  258,  3S0, 
36B,  436.  433;  Psychoses  aj»o- 
ctalcd  Ailli.  547- 

Mcntal  anomalies  the  result  of  de- 
fective development,  330. 

Menial  eapabiHiies,  Importance  of 
determination  of,  7. 

Mental  debility  or  enfeehlement, 
230.  2J7:    Apathetic  type  of,  238 

Mental  development.  Preyer's  table 
indicating  nnrm.il,  248. 

Menial  disc.-ise;,  Groupine  of,  aaS- 

Menial  diiiorder>,  a^.iociated  with 
carrliac  and  vascular  disease.  315: 
with  diorea.  222:  with  anomalies 
in  Ihc  fiinclion  of  ihc  thyroid 
gland.  326;  will)  gafiiro-intcsiinal 
disturbances,  230;  with  hepatic 
disease,  317;  with  hypcrfunction 
of  the  thyroid  gland.  333;  with 
TnifCTatne,  32t ;  with  nephritis, 
319:  with  operations  upon  the 
eommon  bile-duct,  118;  Treat- 
ment of,  335. 

Mental  processes  in  children  and 
primitive  peoples.  29- 

Mental  rumination.  123.  542. 

Mental  treatment,  155. 

Mcrkfahiebrii.  50.  82. 

Metabolism,  Dcfeclive.  tn  relation 
to  mental  disease,  311. 

Microcephaly] s.  302,  347:  Operative 
interference  in,  252. 

Microgyria,  245. 

Micromania,  48;  in  manic- depres- 
sive insanity,  351. 


Micropsia,  497. 

Migraine,  Mental  disorders  asso- 
ciated with,  221. 

Migrainous  cpilq>sy,  321. 

Mimic-cramp   neurosis,  5)7. 

Mirror  wrttmg  in  dementia  pracox, 
383. 

Monomania,  Affective,  1  ig ;  In- 
stinaivc,  iia 

Monster  a,  244. 

Mood.  112,  113.  117,  569. 

Moral  insanity,  119,  135,  239. 

Moral  sense,  119;  in  artenosclcrO' 
tic  psychoMS,  553 ;  in  pare»is,  426. 
-45+ 

Morphinism,  to,  317,  530 ;  Physical 
symptoms  of,  318;  Trealmenl  of, 
330. 

Motcir  anomalies,  in  acme  delirium. 
262.  263:  in  chorea  gravidarum, 
233 ;  in  dementia  pnecox.  3.69.  386, 
391;  in  hysteria.  502;  in  idiocy, 
233;  in  manic-depressive  insanity, 
3S.  339.  350.  3.'i4;  in  paresis.  426, 
431 :    in   senescence.  576, 

Motor  restlessness,  210,  213.  s.sS, 
365.  340.  353.  35ft  362.  363.  3(H, 
365.  3w.  4831  484:  associated  with 
brain  abscess,  548;  in  alcoholism, 
386;  in  ameniia.  367,  a68,  26q;  In 
•rterio«c!ercilic  pfychoscE,  554',  in 
chorea.  222 ;   in  delirium  tremens, 

39'.  395.  297:  in  epilepsy.  477i 
478:  in  hypomania.  357;  in  manic- 
depressive  insanity.  35$;  in  mor- 
phinism. 318;  in  paresis.  446;  in 
psychasthenic  elates,  533;  in 
senile  psychoses.  586,  580.  591, 
592.  596 

Multiple  sclerosis.  456^  544. 

Muscle  sense,  28.  29,  87. 

Muiclen,  Electrioil  response  of,  in 
paresis,  420;  Exacgcration  of 
functional  power  of,  in  manic- 
depressive  insanity,  340;  Inco- 
ordination of,  in  paresis,  438.  451, 
453;  Mechanical  irritability  of, 
in  dementia  prarcox,  402.  411: 
Mechanical  irritability  of.  in 
senile  psychoses.  589:  Powjer  of, 
in   the   neurasthenic   suies.   519, 

53& 

Mnicolar  rii^idity  in  catatonic  form 
of  dementia  fiixcox,  393, 

Mutism,  139:  tn  dementia  pra;cox, 
391 ;  in  epileptic  mania..  478.  480; 
in  imbecility,  237;  in  unproduc- 
tive mania.  355. 

Mysopliobia,  527, 

Mysticism,  398. 
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Myxcedema,  i8,  326,  ^02;  Physical 
symptoms  of,  326 ;   Treatment  of, 

329- 

Myxcedematous  alienation,  327. 

Myxoedematous  infantilism  differ- 
entiated from  non -myxcedematous 
infantilism,  243. 

Nanocephalus,  247. 

Narcolepsy,  213. 

Negativism,  97,  138,  38s:  in  de- 
mentia prsKOx,  381,  380,  389,  391, 
396,  400,  407.  485-  510;  in  myxoe- 
dematous alienation,  328. 

Nekrophilia,  108. 

Nephritis,  62,  129,  552,  590,  597; 
Mental  disorders  associated  with, 
219. 

Nerve-cell  changes  in  acute  de- 
lirium, 275;  in  alcoholism,  314; 
in  amentia,  275;  in  chloroform 
psychoses,  315 ;  in  cretinism,  333 ; 
in  defect  psychoses,  346,  247;  in 
delirious  mania,  371 ;  in  dementia 
priccox,  410;  in  paresis,  464;  in 
senescence,  577. 

Nerve-cells,  Effect  of  fatigue  on, 
200;  Fever-change  in,  260;  Sig- 
nificance of  pathological  changes 
in,  21. 

Nerve-fibres,  19,  20.  261 ;  Signifi- 
cance of  pathological  changes  in, 
22. 

Nervous  system.  Blood  and  lymph 
channels  of  the  central,  21 ;  in 
senescence.  576;  Mental  symp- 
toms associated  with  organic 
changes  in  the,  544;  Pathology 
of,  18. 

Neurasthenia.  63,  71,  72.  118,  123. 
228.  356,  359,  377.  406.  433,  Al-r. 
4S4.  510.  516,  S18.  560;  see  also 
Neurasthenic  states. 

Neurasthenic  states,  369,  516,  518, 
559;  Apprehensiveness  in,  516; 
Attention  in.  51.  519,  521 ;  Char- 
acteristics of,  516;  Depression  in, 
516.  522,  523;  Differential  diag- 
nosis of,  538:  Distracttbtlity  in, 
521;  Emotional  anomalies  in,  114. 
115,  521,  523;  Etiology  of,  541; 
Fatigue  m,  516,  518,  519,  538: 
Hallucinations  in,  521 ;  Hypo- 
chondriasis in,  521,  523:  Im- 
pulsivity  in,  516;  Insight  in, 
540;  Insomnia  in,  525:  Irritabil- 
ity in,  521 :  Parsesthesias  in,  521  : 
Phobias  in,  516:  Physical  symp- 
toms of.  536;  Sensory  disturb- 
ances in,  519;    Treatment  of,  541. 


Neurasthenic     and     psychasthenic 

states,  516. 
Neurociribritf  toxique,  277, 
Neuronophagia  in  paresis,  466. 

Obsessions,  100,  103,  121,  455,  $17, 
529;  Grouping  of,  105;  in  chorea, 
222;  in  epilepsy,  476  477,  478. 
480;  in  manic-depressive  insanity, 
352;  in  neurasthenia,  516;  in  psy- 
chasthenic  states,   523,   534,   535, 

536. 

Onomatomania,  525. 

Operations,  Psychoses  developing 
after,  204. 

Organic  brain  diseases,  75,  227. 

Orientation,  see  also  Dtsorientatioo. 

Orientation,  86,  141 ;  in  acute  alco- 
holic hallucinosis,  302;  in  de- 
lirium tremens,  294;  in  dementia 
prscox,  381,  389,390;  in  epileptic 
mania,  478;  in  idiocy,  232;  in 
manic-depressive  insanity,  343, 
351 ;  in  multijile  sclerosis,  545;  in 
paraldehyde  mtoxication,  317;  in 
paresis,  87,  421,  439,  446;  in  psy- 
chasthenic States,  532;  in  senile 
psychoses,  585,  593,  595. 

Osteogenesis  imperfecta  of  the 
newborn,  244. 

Out-door  patients,  177. 

PachymeniiMiitis  chronica,  202;  in 
paresis,  461. 

Psedcrasty,  108, 

Pain,  53,  109,  130.  131.  233.  393.  495. 
496,  519,  543;  in  neurasthenia, 
62. 

Pain  sense  in  maniacal  phase  of 
manic-depressive  insanity,  340 ;  in 
paresis,  423- 

Paradoxical  li^t  reflex,  433. 

Paresthesia,  07,  no;  in  alcoholic 
paranoiic  states,  305 ;  in  dementia 
praecox,  377,  382,  3^ ;  in  hysteria, 
4QS ;  in  Korsakow's  syndrome, 
278;  in  lead  poisoning,  325:  in 
migraine,  221 ;  in  morphinism, 
318;  in  neurasthenic  states,  521. 

Parageusias,  63. 

Paraldehyde,      Intoxication      from, 

316. 
Paralexia.  67;  in  delirium  tremens, 

294. 
Paralogia,  383. 
Paramnesia,  82,  85. 
Paranoia,    105,   228,   229,   396,   397, 

564;       Acute      alcoholic,      300; 

Chronic  hallucinatory,  570 ;  Orig- 
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inal,   ^68,  569;    Pill)«^n«i3  of, 
566.569 
Paranoia,    dinsociativa,    266;     Re- 
eitrrcTil.   353.   361  ;     rtuJimentaria, 

517. 

Pamiioiir  farm  ot  demeniia  pre- 
cox, 306. 

Parancjijc  *ta[cs.  12.  (93,  204.  353. 
444.  48/.  506,  517:  and  dcmeniins 
stales  developing  during  chronic 
alroholiMtt,  304;  aflcr  amentia, 
270;  followiiiK  fever  dclina,  259; 
in  epilepsy,  4&' !  ■»  manic-dc- 
pre^jive  insanity,  566,  j68. 

Pariipraxia,   139. 

Paralonia  progresnvtt,  372,  411. 

P«rcBis,  22,  33.  a4.  75.  186,  aofii,  aag, 
279,  395.  407.  4U.  5'2.  540.  556, 
«ii.  5or:  Acme.  438,  453:  Alco- 
noli«m  in,  418:  Amnesias  in,  430; 
Amyloid  b»(Ii«  in.  46<i:  Amyo- 
tropic  forniR  of.  440:  Anxiety  in, 
435.443;   Apathy  in.  414,425.  445. 

448.  455.   457:     Aphasia    in,   421, 

449.  452.  456;  Apprehenftivcne&s 
in.  425.  443.  445;  AruyU-Robert- 
son  pupil  in.  330.  409.  433.  458: 
Arteriosclerotic  changes  in,  469; 
Arlhrapathicj  in,  435;  Associa- 
tion in.  420.  433;  Ataxia  in,  440; 
Attention  in,  420,  443,  44!*,  454; 
Atypical  caoet  of,  449;  Brain 
weight  in,  4A3;  Cardiac  diAturb- 
ance«  in,  436;  Calatonic  symp. 
tons  in,  409.  43° ;  Cerelwl  la  t 
form  of,  450;  Clinical  forms  of, 
438:  Conjugal,  418;  Conscious- 
ne«s  in,  tad.  451.  452.  45fi:  Cor- 
tical atrophy  in,  463;  Course  of, 
437  ■  Cyanosis  in.  4,13 :  Cytodlag- 
Boais  in,  455.  Daily  life  and.  419: 
OcluMons  in,  414.  446.  447'.  De- 
mentia in.  43**.  443.  444-  446.  449 '. 
Demenlinfi  form  of.  448,  453 ; 
Depression  in,  414,  435,  42;,  431, 
4 JO.  439.  440.  444.  446;  Differ- 
ential diairnnxit  of,  454;  Dissocia- 
tion in.  433,  4J7:  Dissolitlion  of 
The  peraonality  in,  70:  Disiiracii- 
bitily  in.  430.  422.  440-  444>  448; 
Dural  changes  in,  461 :  Emo- 
tional nnomsliet  in.  425.  437,  439. 
4j|j;  Epcndymal  changes  in.  4^; 
Etiology  of.  416:  Euphoria  in, 
368.  388,  423.  427,  4J0 :  Exaltation 
in.  425,  430:  Excitement  in,  414, 
4^^  439.  444<  44^;  Exhibition  ism 
in,  1^.  437 ;  Facial  asymmetry  in, 
431.  440;  Fatigue  in.  418.  424, 
446.  45*:    Febrile  disturbances  in, 


436:  Fibre  change*  in,  463;  Final 
stages  o(,  43S;  First  period  o(, 
437:  Flight  of  ideas  in.  440; 
Focal  tyniptoins  in.  468  ;  Gait  in, 
429:  Galloping,  43S;  Gasiro-in* 
tesiinat  di>tttrhanrc«  in,  419.  436. 
437.  454;  tilia  cliangcs  in.  465; 
H  sin  a  to  ma  la  in,  4(12:  Hallit- 
cinaiions  in.  414.  4^4.  439:  He- 
redity in,  416;  Hydroihcrapy  in, 
459:  Hypicslhesia.i  in,  423;  Hy- 
pcnnthcsias  in.  423;  Hypochon- 
driasis in,  4J(i,  4J7.  44a.  44S.  448; 
Ideas  of  persecution  in,  444;  In- 
cidence of,  415;  lTico-«>r<lination 
of  muscles  in.  4^;  Insane  ideiK 
in,  427.  446.  447:  Insight  in.  443. 
445 ;  Insolation  in,  419:  Insom- 
nia in.  439,  459:  Irritability  in, 
425.439:  Judgment  in.  426;  Ju- 
venile. 562:  Lead  poisoning  in. 
4'Q:  Megalomania  in.  439.  440. 
44(1:  Memory  in.  85.  420.  427.  454. 
458:  Mental  symptoms  of.  420: 
Mijcrainc  in.  443  :  Moral  sente  in, 
420,  454:  Motility.  Disturbances 
of,  428.  431;  Mtucular  dii^turb- 
anccs  in,  428,  455;  Ncrve-ccH 
cban(!cs  in.  4(14;  Nctironoplta- 
gia  in,  466:  Optic  atrophy  in, 
433;  Orientation  in,  87.  421,  439. 
44^;  Pain  sense  in,  423;  Patho- 
logical anatomy  of.  460.  470 ; 
Perionality  in,  426;  Pia!  changes 
in.  462:  Plasma  cells  in.  467; 
Prodromal  siage  o(.  437 ;  Psycho- 
ana;sthe<i3s  in,  423;  Psycho- 
hypxslhcsias  in.  423;  Psycho- 
hypcra;sthe*ia»  in.  42s:  Pupils  in. 
407.  433.  455:  Reflexes  in,  4.M. 
452:  Rcmi^^ion^  in.  440.  444,  447. 
452.  460;  Respiration  in,  4.^; 
Rod  cells  in,  471;  Saline  in- 
fusions in,  459.  4^:  Second 
period  of,  438:  Sciiures  in.  451; 
Sensation  in.  430.  423.  446.  448; 
Sense  of  duty  in,  426,  448:  Sense 
of  power  in,  447;  Sense  of  pro- 
portion in,  436;  Sense  of  well- 
bein^  in,  447;  Sexual  irregulari- 
ties in,  427.  459;  Skiiil  changeit 
in.  461  :  Social  position  and.  419: 
Soiiirtlii:  \vTiipKimN  oi.  42K,  440; 
Spastic  forms  of.  449:  Speech  in, 
250.  <m.  409.  413.  430.  451.  452, 
455.  458:  Stereometric  sense  m. 
437:  Sliginaia  of  degeneration 
iri,  416;  Stupor  in.  444.  45i ;  Sus- 
piciousness in,  444;  Sweating  in, 
435:  Sympathetic.  Changes  in  the, 
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in,  466;  Syphilis  in,  417;  Tabes 
and,  450;  Tabetic  forms,  449; 
Tennination  of,  453;  Trauma  in, 
418,  435;  Treatment  of,  458; 
Tremor  in,  428,  441^  452;  Trigem- 
inus symptom  in,  452;  Trophic 
disturbuices  in,  43s,  454;  Urine 
in,  436, 437 ;  Vascular  changes  in, 
24,  ^;  Vasomotor  disturbances 
in,  435 ;  Visceral  changes  in,  461 ; 
Visual  disturbances  in,  432 ; 
Volition  in,  93;  Weight  in,  436; 
Writing  in,  431. 

Paresis,  Depressed  form  of,  442; 
Attention  in,  443;  Hallucina- 
tions in,  443;  Insane  ideas  in, 
443;  Irritability  in,  4(3;  Motor- 
restlessness  in,  443;  Suicidal  ten- 
dencies in,  445. 

Paresis,  Expansive  form  of,  427, 
431.  44S.  453 :  Course  of,  447 ;  Ex- 
hilaration in,  445 ;  Hallucinations 
in,  447;  Insight  in,  445;  Motor 
restlessness  in,  446. 

Paretic  marasmus,  453. 

Parturition,  262,  36B. 

Passive  movements.  Resistance  to, 
in  catatonic  form  of  dementia 
precox,  393- 

PatboIcM^  of  central  nervous  sys- 
tem, 18;  in  multiple  sclerosis,  545. 

Perception,  100;  in  amentia,  407; 
in  delirium  tremens,  294 ;  in 
Korsikow's  syndrome,  379. 

Periodic   insanity,  360;    Prognosis 

'n'364-  .... 

Perseveration,  99.  48s;  «»  epileptic 
dream  states,  479- 

Personality,  12;  Anomalies  of,  32; 
Anomalies  of,  in  paresis,  426; 
Double,  532. 

Pessimism,  122,  131,  132. 

PtHt  mat  intelUclutI,  477- 

Pholuas,  228,  45s ;  in  epilepsy,  475 ; 
in  Graves'  disease,  333,  334;  m 
hysteria,  507 ;  in  Korsjjcow's  syn- 
drvune,  280;  in  neurasthenia,  516 ; 
in  non-myxcedematous  infantil- 
ism. 243 ',  in  psychasthenic  states, 
5Jt«.  5J9.  S34- 

tiK^hmiaU.  59. 

*tK*'Thobia,  519.  527- 

V^renomania,  aoi. 

i*l»««a  cells  in  paresis,  467. 

W«!i«re.  53,  232.  333.  543.  S79 

^^wwllH^nia,  130,  256,  258,  262,  270, 

»C  .tJS.  430.  440,  453.  590.  597. 
IVlvHeiintic  psychoses,  86,  277. 
lVrciK"*1*halus,  202,  246- 
l\'r\«i»ani«.  70.  "96.  474- 


Post-febrile  psychoses,  36a 
Prwnancy  and  parturition  as  causes 

of  insanity,  a)6,  487. 
Presbyophrenia,  592. 
Presenile      BeeiutriichliguHgsatahn, 

593- 

Progressive  general  paralysis  of  the 
insane,  413. 

Pseudo- hallucinations  in  dementia 
pTaecox,  378. 

Pseudo-microcephalus,  247, 

Pseudo-paresis,  of  diabetic  origin, 
214,434.437;  of  syphilitic  origin, 
561. 

Pseudo- reminiscences,  85,  137,  141 ; 
in  chloroform  psychoses,  315;  in 
Korsakow's  syndrome,  377,  378. 
280. 

Psychxsthesias  in  morphinism,  318. 

Psychasthenia,  188, 222, 228, 438, 455, 
516. 

Psychasthenic  states,  238,  437,  533; 
Apprehensiveness  in,  S33.  5^  I 
Cause  of,  533;  Consciousness  in, 
53* ;  Course  of,  534 ;  Depression 
m,  530;  Emotional  disturbances 
in,  5315,  539,  540;  Hallucinations 
in,  ^31;  Imperative  ideas  in,  524; 
Insight  in,  455 ;  Intermittent 
form  of,  534;  Motor  restless- 
ness in,  533;  Obsessions  in, 
523.  535 ;  Orientation  in,  533; 
Phobias  in,  526,  529,  534;  Prog- 
nosis in  episodic  forms  of,  535 ; 
Remittent  forms  of,  535;  Ter- 
mination of,  535;  Tics  in,  526; 
Tremor   in,  529. 

Psychiatrical  hospitals,  146,  167. 

Psychiatry,  in  relation  to  physi- 
ology. 3 ;  in  relation  to  psychol- 
ogy, 5;  Scope  and  methods  of. 
I ;  Work  of  the  French  school 
in,  14. 

Psychic   anaesthesias,  36,  258,  363, 

495.  5". 

Psychic  antagonism.  Law  of,  343. 

Psychic  epilepsy,  473. 

Psychic  hallucinations,  in  dementia 
praecox,  377;  in  manic-depressive 
insanity,  342 ;  in  paresis,  443 :  in 
senile  psychoses,  5&4. 

Psychic    hyperesthesias,    258,    262, 

^263.  495.  496.  5"p.  526,  553. 

Psychic  paresthesias,  25S,  262,  495. 

Psychic  phenomena.  Methods  of 
investigating,  3, 

Psycho-algia,  56. 

Psycho-anaesthesia,  56;  in  demen- 
tia precox,  377,  395 ;  in  paresis, 
433- 
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Psycho-analsesia  In  fftnatics  and 
cnarlyri.  116;  in  imniacal  pa- 
tients. 115. 

Psychohypjpsihcsia,  98;   »n  par«»ii. 

Psycho-hyperTsihcsia,  56. 

Psychoinolor  excitability,  44.  cja, 
93;  in  hcpsiic  disease,  217;  in 
manic'dcin-ciiive  insanity,  339. 

Psychomotor  hallucinations  in  pa- 
re ^i5,  424. 

Psychomotor  inhibition,  77. 

Psychomotor  irritability,  75,  78,  99. 

Ptychotnoior  retardation,  90,  93. 
97,  98,  140.  369:  in  anzmia,  aop; 
in  epilepsy,  480;  in  manic-de- 
pr«sivc  insanity,  350.  353,  354. 
.155.  360.  ,16a.  365.  368,  511. 

Psycho -pathology.  Functions  of.  7. 

Psycho- physic  paralleltiin.  Theory 
of,  4- 

Pubetly,    iga,    373.    370,    373,    374. 

38r. 

Pulse,  in  cociiniistn.  3x1;  in  dc> 
lirium  lrcnien»,  396;  in  demen- 
tia prsKox,  402;  in  £ear,  109;  in 
manic- depressive     itisanity,      117, 

J45-  346.  351.  350,  357;  in  "»yx- 
oedema,  J37;  in  neurasthenic 
states,  538:     in   paretic  sdiures, 

451  ;     in   senile   piycho^es,  sSS. 
PupiU.  in  alcoholism.  389;    in  co- 

cainitm,  333;  in  dementia  pnc 
cox,  402 :  in  manic-depressive 
insanity,  ^49:  in  nii|[rainc.  X3i; 
in  tnorphinism.  jiq:  in  paresis, 
407.  433.  4SS :  in  scncKcncc.  57^. 
S97.. 

Pyrexia.  Effects  of,  on  nerve-cells. 
260,  37& 

Pyroinania,   lOJ,  4*4. 

Reaelion  lime  in  manic-depressive 
in^ianiey,  350. 

Recnjtnition  faculty.  83. 

Recording  faculty.  50,  Sa. 

Reflex  act*:,  and  the  associative  ac- 
tivities of  the  brain.  52. 

Reflex  movementii.  90. 

Reflexes,  in  amentia,  afio:  in  de- 
liriuin  aculuni,  264:  in  Korsa- 
kow's  syndrome.  278.  362;  in 
manic-depressive  insanity,  349:  in 
neurasthenic  states,  537;  in  pa- 
resis,   434'     in    paretic    sciiurcs. 

452  r   in  senile  psychoses,  588. 
Rfr-perception,  58. 
Reproductions.   100. 

Re«  treatment.  150,  541. 
Rhachitis  frrtalis,  244. 


RheuTnatism,   Actite  articular,  357, 

3S8. 
Rickets,  241. 
Rnpo phobia,  527. 


Sadismus.  108. 

Saline  infusions,  164;  in  acute  de- 
lirium, 265;  in  amentia,  374:  in 
paresis.  459.  46a 

Saturnism,  3.14. 

Scarlet  fever,  376,  387,  488. 

Sehriflwagr.  341. 

.Self-acousaiion,  in  amentia,  369;  tn 
melancholia.  $22. 

Self-consciau«nF«S,  35, 

Semi-idiocy,  235. 

Senescence.    Mental    tymptoms   of. 

Senile  dementia.  2a,  $93 ;  Differ- 
ential diafHiosis  of.  S97:  Forensic 
importance  of,  598:  Heredity  in, 
590,  597:  Patholoffical  changes 
in,  598;    Treatment  of,  598. 

Senile  epilepsy,  34. 

Senile  pxychoxes,  24,  *l6,  aaS, 
273.  483.  547.  548.  S7S:  Anxiety 
"ti,  309.  5?8.  585.  5^  S90.  S9I. 
592,  596;  Apathy  in.  590:  Appre- 
hensiveness  in.  578,  S79.  585.  $96. 

s*«.  syf-  5"'.  593.  ^3. 596:  A'- 

teniiun  in.  585.  58R.  595:  Klmiii- 
pressure  in.  588;  Consciousness 
in,  585.  SSS :  Course  of,  589 ;  De^ 
lusions  in,  580;  Depression  in, 
578.  579., 585-  ,W0,  503.  504.  59^; 
Differential  diagnosis  in,  590; 
Emotional  Bnomalics  in,  579,  595: 
Excitement  in,  578,  593 ;  Facial 
expression  in.  585.  5'36;  Feeling 
of  insufficiency  in,  579,  589:  Gas- 
irO'intesiin.il  diisturbance*  in, 
588,  30?;  Grouping  of.  577;  Hal- 
lucmationi  in.  584,  593,  593,  595. 
596;  Hypochondriasis  in,  578. 
580.  583,  584.  5*5i  S93:  Itnptil- 
tivity  in.  593,  596;  Insane  ideas 
in,  S84.  585.  589.  S93.  596;  In- 
sight in,  5S2;  Insomnia  in.  $88; 
Irritability  in,  503.  595;  Memory 
in.  575-  585-  s88.  51)5 :  Mmnr 
restlessness  in.  586.  589.  501.  592. 
soft;  Otientatiim  in,  585,  593,  uoS: 
Ph);iical  symptoms  of,  588;  Prog- 
nosis |n,  589:  Speech  in,  590; 
StiTptdousnesi  in,  595;  Treat* 
ment  of.  S9I. 

S«fiility,  to7.  204.  575.  576. 

Sensation,  27,  69,  88,  gt,  94,  log.  Ill, 
112. 
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Sensation.    Anomalic!)    of,    tz,    29. 

&7Z>  73>  <)i  i  in  acute  alcoholic 
lucinoiis  302:  in  cocainistn, 
m:  in  delirium  tremens,  392; 
in  dementia  precox,  37&,  381,  jSS, 
395;  in  epileptic  mania,  479;  in 
J4;xtett»l  delirious  stales  5<»;  '« 
idiocjr.  332.  234 :  in  manic-depres- 
sive inunity,  342,  344;  in  mys- 
cedematous  alienation,  330:  in 
neurasthenic  »tatei^  519;  in  pa- 
resis, 430,  423.  446.  448;  in  pa- 
retic seizures,  452;  Sigailicance 
of,  32. 

Sensation.  Characteristics  o(,  55; 
Methods  of  Ktudy  of,  5a. 

Sensations.  Analysis  of,  6;  Sub- 
jective, 62. 

Sentc  of  deficiency  in  dementia 
prjceox.  381. 

Sense  of  duty  in  paresis,  436,  44R 

Sense  of  proportion  in  paresis,  42& 

Sense  of  reality,  37. 

Sense  of  recognition  in  hysteria, 
408. 

Sense   of   self -activity.    Perversion 

^of.  3S. 

Sense  of  self-ronneioutne^s,  Exae- 
seration  of,  in  litigious  insanity, 
572- 

Scnsc  of  well-being,  47. 

Sense  perception,  54,  57;  Disturb- 
ances in,  56,  58;    Intensity  of,  54 

Sense,  Stereometric,  in  paresis,  437. 

Sensibility.  Chanties  in  orRanic,  71, 
199 

Sensory  impressions,  28,  30,  31,  50, 

113- 

Sernm  trealmeni  of  epilepsy,  491. 

Sex  as  a  catue  of  insanity,   IQ3. 

Sexual  impulses,  108:  in  alcoholic 
paranoiic  states,  305;  in  arterio- 
sclerotic psycfioses,  553;  in  j»a- 
resis,  427>  459:  in  senile  psy- 
choseSi  S96. 

Sexual  onrans,  Sensory  disturb- 
ances of,  in  neurasthenic  states, 
jao. 

Sexual  p«rvcrsion,  J3a 

Skin  in  acute  delirium,  364. 

Sleep,  49. 

'■  Snouting  cramp,"  96,  383. 

Soda]  position  and  pafe«iE,  4191 

Somnambulism,  41 1  :  in  alcoholism. 
390:  in  delirium  tr«men»,  391; 
in  hysteria.  506 

Sound  association,  7S.  77.  78- 

Speech,  in  alcoholic  paranoiic  stalei, 
306:  in  cerebral  syphilis.  458:  in 
cretinism,  331;    in  delirium  tre- 


mens, 394.  395 ;  in  dementia  prs- 
cox,  383,  385.  397 ;  in  epilepsy,  485, 
484;  in  hy^cria,  504;  in  idiocy, 
333;  in  imbecility,  316;  in  Korsa- 
Itow's  syndrome.  363;  in  manic- 
depressive  insanity.  350:  in  mi- 
grame,  33i ;  in  multiple  sclerosis, 
457.  J44:  in  paraldehyde  intoxica- 
tion, 317;  in  pnresii,  zjo,  407.  409, 
413.  430.  45».  4SS.  458;  in  paretic 
seizures.  451 :  in  senile  psychoses. 
S96. 

Speech  compulsion,  in  delirium  tre- 
men».  295;  in  dementia  prscox, 
388:  in  epileptic  mania.  478:  >o 
hepatic  disease,  317;  in  nuoic- 
dcprcssivc  insanity,  75,  340. 

Spiritualism,  30,  396. 

Stiibfhenzflltn  in  pareiit,  47I- 

Stadiiim  dementi*,  358, 

Slercoiypiei  in  dementi*  paranoides, 
399:  in  dementia  pnccox,  383, 
385.  386.  39a.  395.  3iA  400,  404. 
405.  4t>7-  48s.  S'O. 

Stereotypy.  ij6,  138.  140.  2tfi. 

Strain.  36& 

Stnictural  changes  and  disorders  of 
function,  i& 

Stupor,  373,  536;  associated  with 
brain  abscess.  548:  in  hroroism. 
323 ;  in  chloroform  psychoses, 
315:  in  delirium  acutum,  363;  ia 
dementia  praccox.  386.  391,  392, 
394,  3'>5.  396.  401  :  in  epilepsy. 
390,  400;  m  hepatic  disease.  317; 
in  manic-depre'«ive  insanity,  87, 
353;  in  morphinism.  318;  in  pa- 
resin.    444:     in    paretic    seizoies, 

451- 

Suhacute  statet  of  delinum  and 
mental  confusion.  36& 

Subconscious  impressions.  50, 

Suggestibility,  in  delirium  trcmcnt, 
294 :   in  hysteria,  503, 

Suicidal  impulses.  107,  530;  in 
epilepsy,  474>  477:  in  morphinism, 
320;   in  paresis,  445> 

Suspiciousness,  12,  37,  45.  48;  98, 
3i6;  in  alcoholic  paranoiic  states, 
305;  in  arterio*clerotic  p4>-chosc3, 
5« ;  in  dementia  pravox,  379, 
381,  388;  in  myx(Tdcmatoas 
alienation.  338:  in  parnnoi.i.  5?! ; 
in  paresis.  444 ;   in  senile  psyclio- 

^s«.  S9S- 

Sydcnham't  chorea.  333L 

Syphilis.  130.  zta  240.  241.  253.  487. 
5J";  Ccrctiral.  45S:  cumpli'cining 
dementia  prvcox,  m:  in  epi- 
lepsy, 4B81    in   paresis.  417:    iti 
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relation   to    nicnul   di^ca^,   2to, 

559- 
Sjrphilitic     infection     followed    by 

hysterical  symptoms.  229. 
Syphttiiic  ps>-choses.   558;    Group- 

tnd  of,  559:    Pathology  of,  563; 

Treatmcnl  of,  562. 
Syphilt^obi;!,  sCn. 


Tabes.  Rcliilion  f>f,  to  parcais  450, 

Tftbo- pares  is  J24.  449- 

Taphophobia,  529, 
■Tempt- rat  I  irv,  in  ameRtta,  369;  in 
dementia  prscox.  402;  in  tnini<- 
deprcssive  insanity,  348;  in  mor- 
phiniiin,  .119:  in  paretic  seiBures, 
451 :   in  senile  psychoses,  588. 

Tenacity  of  the  ailenion,  50. 

Thought.  SJ- 

Tic,  Psychic,  in  chorea,  333. 

Tio.  QS :  in  dementia  prjccox,  396; 
in  imbecility,  95;  in  nctiras- 
ihcnia.  516 ;  in  psycbasthcnic 
states,  526. 

Time   sense    in   delirium    tremens. 

Tobacco  intoxication,  2i3h 

Topoalinas,  520. 

Toxic  praducU,  Manner  of  action 
of,  23- 

Train  of  thought,  49;  in  dementia 
prstcox,  381 :  in  hysteria,  497, 
503:  in  manic- depressive  insanity. 
40& 

Trauma.  129.  ijo,  131.  aoi.  240.  J41. 
263.  274.  298.  j68.  457.  J87.  4*<: 
Classification  of  cases  of  aliens* 
lion  following,  204  ;  Forensic  im- 
portance of  hyitcrical  symptoms 
followinK.  502;  Hisloiosicai 
changes  followinK,  202\  Hypo- 
chondriasis following.  303;  Irrel- 
evancy in  hysterical  disturbances 
of  consciousness  following,  511; 
in  paresis,  418,  425. 

Traumatic  ptychoies.  Differentia- 
lion  of,  from  denienlia  paralyt- 
ica. 202. 

Treatment  of  mental  eases.  1461 

Tremor,  in  alcoholic  paranoiic 
Hates,  306:  in  cocainism.  322:  in 
dementia  pnecox.  402:  in  dc- 
lirinm  tremcn'',  295:  in  epi- 
lepsy. 484:_  in  fear.  109:  in  ma- 
nic-deprcMivc  insanity,  117,  339; 
In  morpliinisni,  310:  in  mtihipFc 
Bclcroiiis,  457,  544 ;  in  paralde- 
hyde intoxication,  317;  in  pa- 
resis, 428,  446,  453;    in  psychas- 


thenic stale;),  liap:   in  seneacencc, 

576:    in  ityphililic  ptychoi^es  561. 

Trophic  disturbances  in  paresis,  415, 

454- 

Tuberculoitis,  (a,  no,  139,  130,  319, 
340,  3S2.  370.  281.  309.  439.  487: 
and  infaniJIiKin,  343:  and  insan- 
ity, 210:    Euphoria  in,  210. 

Tuczclc's  fibre  Mudiex  in  paresis.  22. 

T>phoid  fever.  17.  no.  130.  235.  241. 
356.  257.  258.  262.  263,  274.  380. 
a8i.  376.  ^ 

Uneonsciousncss,  70. 

Uraemic  delirium,  230, 

Urine,  in  acute  delirium,  264;  in 
arterio-sclerotic  psychoses,  553 ; 
in  delirium  tremens,  296;  in 
manic-depressive  insanity,  j^;  in 
neurasthenic  states,  538;  in  non- 
myxrrclematons  infantilism,  344; 
in  paresis.  4,i<i.  437:  in  recurrent 
mania  and  melancholia.  320;  in 
senile  psychoses,  589. 

Viscular  cbangca,  34;  in  sene- 
scence. 577. 

Vaso-molor  disturbances,  in  demen- 
tia precox.  403;  in  paresis.  435; 
in  ntniraitthenic  states,  538. 

Verhigerniion,  in  dementia  prxeox, 
2(9.  38s.  396.  397.  405.  408:  in 
epileptic  mania.  478.  484 :  in  myx- 
inleinalMu>  alienation.  338. 

Vertigo,  in  bromism,  323;  in  lead 
poisoning.  325;  in  senile  psy- 
choses.  597. 

Vigility  of  the  attention.  s<X  S'- 

Visual  diMutbflnccs  In  paresis,  432. 

Visual  halluctnatinns.  63,  65,  66; 
and  ocular  disease,  64;  in  acute 
delirium,  363 :  in  diorca,  223 ;  10 
cocainiim,  323,  3:^;  in  delirium 
tremens,  392;  in  dementia  pne- 
cox,  397;  in  epileptic  mania,  478; 
in  fever  deliria,  258;  in  Grave*" 
di<icase.  334:  in  hepaitc  disease, 
217;  in  liyiteria.  406.  507;  in 
Korsakow's  syndrome,  279:  in 
meningitis,  $47:  in  migraine,  221: 
in  morphinism,  3r8.  320;  in  myx- 
ccdcmatous  alienation.  329:  in 
paraldehyde  intoxication,  ji6:  in 
paranoia.  571;  in  paresis,  439, 
443,  447.  453:  in  psrcha-^thenic 
states,  531 ;    Unilateral,  63. 

Volition.  Disturbances  of,  87;  For- 
ensic importance  of,  911;  in  de- 
mentis  paranoides,  3^;    iti   d«- 
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Writing,  in  dementia  prtecox,  383; 

Wandering  mania,  47,  133,  196.  in  manic-depressive  insanity,  341, 

Weber's  hypothesis,  54.  3Si ;    in  paresis,  431. 
Weight,  in  acute  delirium,  364;   in 

amentia,  370;    in  arteriosclerotic 

psychoses,  557;   in  dementia  pra-  Zielvorstellung,  75. 
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